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I'llKFACE. 


In lliifl volumn tlin bjrininul plionoinona of Iho Hoxnnl prO'* 
ccfis uvR ilisiniKswl, hofiM'i'. im ntlriivpl is linnlly mnili>, in thii aim-* 
cUuliUK vnlwiuci, Ui «n>«i<kv tho, luHU’iuf'rt o[ the i)aychol<if]:y of 
Hox on tliiit jinrt of iuoiuIh vliioh may bo called "Hociiil liyffione.” 

Under “lilvotic Syiiibolisiu^’ 1 iiielmlc pi’iieliciilly nil the 
nbernitioiiH of the Hcxiinl iiistilud, nltlionfrli sonic of these: have 
seemed of Hiiflldent Importaiiee for sepornto diseuRHion in prc» 
viouH vohiiiKis. It is highly |iiobiil)ln that niimy rflnilfirs will 
eonsidcr tlnil; the iiiune Honi'cely sunices to cover mimifeHtiilimis 
HO nunumniH and so varied. The term "sexiuil e(|iiivnleiits” 
xvill seem pvefei’alde to some, While, however, it may lie fully 
ndmitled that these, pervemions are, “sc-xual ecpiivalents’' — or at 
all events oipiivnlcntH of the luu'iiinl soxunl inipiilHC — that term 
ia merely a ihwcriiilive laliel which tells us nolliiti/^ of the phe- 
nomena. ^'.Sexual Hymladism” ffives as llie key to the proee.ss, 
tlio key that malces all tlieso porversioiiH intolli'hdhh;. In all of 
tlicm— very clearly in some, ns in Hlmc-fcticliisin ; more nb- 
Bcnrely in oti)er.R, as in exliii»ili'iniHin--ik haw coinu niiouk iiy 
causes eonf 5 enilid, ntapiired, or l',dh, lhat aome object or class 
of alrjectfi, wnne. act or t;roup of nets, has ae(|uivfid ft dyumnic 
power ovifr the pHyclio-physical rneciianisui of the sexual process, 
detloeting it from its normal ailjiistment to the whole of a 
beloved jiei'KOn of the Opjmsile .iCX. There has been a trans- 
mutation of values, and certain olijects, certain acts, have ae- 
(|iiired an ciimlinnal value wliicit for the normal ]ii.‘i'Ron they do 
not iiossesK. Miieli objects and ik ts ai-('“^tpei’lv, i|; seeniH to mo, 
levmeil symbols, and that term l•lllho(f^"i tlie only juKtiliealion 
that in most eases these nmui trial ions can lef'iliiuately claim. 

'"I'lie Mechanism of t letuuu'seeuee” hrinffS us at last to 
llin Haul cliimix for wliieli the clMler and move prolmif'ed stago 
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of i‘. ^vbioV) \}\\^ fn^irojootl oh vn ni SfihKrfi, 

Mu' oliiliDi’iih* prcOiiiiiiiiiry. nrl of n *’!• vii. r oniji/m 

nov(*]ist/ Inu. wriMiii, ‘'in |1 m‘ ml nf Tli-it 

rati<in'’ in, <iu Uu* siilo, llu' |n<iihi« tion r^f 

( i^noCj nnil nil rniirmiiMi in IniiMin^j ij]» innn 

[ItiL ilio fiinil c’oii ju^iih'oii nf bvn iiiilivjOnn^^ in .ni » of 

(loLnm(?H(:on(M*, Uiim f^lno l v hmn^'fiL nhoul, ( liniij,'?!! >jf rv 3-irf?^-ly 
nil iiivnhmtnvy \\v\f 

cftlimiH niifl (:onHr<|iu;ii(’0,H ; lunl il iw lin'n fMj'i* a n»j»U‘ i‘ fnr 
ro^rnt (lint ho liUlo in yi-t Iciiown nlMinl il. *l‘Io- nno 
lUil: ill whifh Lwu iiiiliviilimls iin? Iifli'il out of all Uoit lo 

ti>v in snK ivnil liiM'mno ihn iny^irnim^nl of tlioi'>»' liii^in r ^ 

wliich faBliioii llui .‘ijiceicv, c'rm iiovr-r Ik? iiii art in I)*' rliirr! <l nvor 
as trj villi i>r niiivortliy of atiuly. 

Til Uui ln’ii‘C at inly nf '‘Tlio IVwliii' S(n(i‘ in Prii^nnurv" 
wo at innt tom'li tiio jinint at wliii'li Oii- wlmli* |irn! • >v.j 

of riox reiioli(‘rt iln /^nal. A wonuiii \vi(h a i-ljiM in hor woHiil^ ja 
(ho ovcrlriJ4lin^ iiiii JioIo wliirli nil I In? l oniaiiiY' nf h*v>\ ah ih-' 
cuuniufr clovicoti <if (umtirtaan’K mul th lnuLi 'a'Aou'<', Uav.» hi 

iiiYonloil In rnnko nninifpKl. 'IMio ^ir^yohio l nf lio‘ wosnon 
who llinH oi-i^iipiori lli(! an j no i in? jKi.^iiioii wliirli Ijh- li o; hi .«5i.-r 
nannol fail in ho fif (ixoia'iliijjr inlrTi^l fmiu inany priinlH! nf 
vU'w, iwwl not h'liBl hci'anH' Uu’ umh iinil iin^iMvl 
oh?iiu?nla oven of hivo holworn liio mm ,?. Wul ilo' j^ M huht-v 
of prchoinnny if> full of hivolvrrl pi(*lilriiiK, .nnl Ii- ih iiiMiii. t\r 
Ko oflcii ill I ho wiili? llohl \vr havi* (ravoix'ih at (hy 

oi n ttnov U, iiir not yel ns? In \ 

3 1 VKi.or^i. I'hhpfc, 


’i l. lloliuainw Avoiino, 
llvi'iw lUH, l/nalon. 
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]■ 

Tlio DolliiUinii of KroLi(^ Symhollsin — RymlmliHiii of AoL 

of Ul^j(u:L'-41roli(^l’Vii^•^Ji^♦0l--^VW oxUfiiHion of UioHyoiMf* 
of Tlu* Ivoiovnso. Vtiviply {)[ PoshiHo 1'jiol.io I'oXivhi'K— Tli(\ Ntu’mu^ 
rouiuliiLicnih of Krol io SyinljoliHiii— (.'liiHMillriiUoii of Um PLoiiOirlPOU— Tlif 
Toiuloiiry lo Idoiilizo Llm DefonU of [i llulovoil Por.HOii—.SloiidlKirr 
‘'CryHlullizulioii." 


Hy HV)nholi?^iii’^ \ monii llidt tondonry whorchy the 
lovcr^H aUi'nlioii iri divorlcd from Uui cKintral focus of hcxiKiI 
allriiclioii lo snmo (ihj(!ct or process whicli is on tlic jjcrijilicry 
of Hull fo[ Us» or is oven oulflido of it aUo^(dlu!i\ Hiou|,di recall' 
iiij( it hy association of conlif^oiily or of siinilavity. It tIniH liap' 
jams that lniij(’sn'ni;r, or even in extnnne ciancs (1(?Liiiiiesc(‘neej 
may he pnivoki'd by (he eoiiteinplalioii of inds or objects which 
are away from the emi of sexual (miijiif^alion.^ 

Ill <'onHi(lcrin|jf the jilumoinena of Htfxual Holeetion in ii 
in'evimis volnimv it was fouml lliat then? are four or five main 
factors in Ihe coiiKtitulion of Imaiily in ho far us iMsuity (leter-* 
mines sexual seleeliom Krolie symbolism is fowmbnl on the 
factor of iiitlividual taste in luMiuty; it arises as a speeifili^^ed 
develo|mi(‘iit of (lint factor, Imt it is, nevertheless, incorreel; to 
nierf^e it in sexual sehadioin aUraetive clmriuitoriHlics of 
a lieloved woman or man, from Uio point of view of sexual selec- 
tion, are a eoinplex hut ImrinoniouH wliole lending iiji lo a desire 
for tli(^ complete posi^ession of the person who displays them, 


'M’lie term lu\s iiba’ftdy Iwvu vmeleyrd hy 

Kiilf'iiliiiin Nvuiffintlhivt IHDr), p. 101 ). II; inusL Itn hornr in 

iiiiinl (lirib Mum Irrui, iiii|il,viii|r N]irril 1 (' enidtinii, h nmrli imrniW(!r 
timx the tn*m *Wx«id Hymhnlisin/^ which uuiy be In ii 

viirjrly tif rilinil iiiirl noHnl (iracticrH wliicli liiive pluynl u piiri 
ni llie cvnliillnn id civili/nlioii, 

*^S'(i.rual WtlanDH ta .Umi, iv, “YWon/' 
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vsYrHi))*t»«v or y-v\. 


Tlirrr in nn IciMlrnry to ivolnin invi! l's)^y rin::]** 

iM*l('r froiii Oil' imliviilmil jiiiO » on» < Oj ii 

'■)ifinirl(T at On- rxjM'Uf-c of \Ur att'nOMji \,r nyun Om- 

io(Iivi(luul ^i'UcViilly, Ah *ik hii<‘1i a y !;in- t*i 

iinrU, rvon Ihou^Oi ouly in ii (vniii'^nuy -ivr hniy 

liiii)’ Unit On'in in rrolic ^ymlioliHin. 

T 0 i'f>(i(; M^’niljnli^iM is, IinWrva'i*, l»y Ho* nii jin i i ' !jliin 4 Oa- 
iudivijlunli/inpj IcihIi'ih y lo ronnailnO** .-ninOHiii ' jiM^ ?jjjji|j 

KonU', sini'U' flmrurlrnsUr tif (in* uiluK wranau **x' in ivt VvliM h 
iionnnily ilio n\)ji’rl of sk'xn.O Invi*. lalwU iiiuoan 

nmy iioL In? riMici'rnrfl jil. alli Hif' alt rati iv^- nr ;o 1 iiray 

Hot ('voii 1 h! Iminaii, iio( rviaj riiiimal, amJ wn may i rill Nr ron- 
(■oriMid w ith a Hvnilml which hns laira'hlrcnlly roMl* -I i!j! ‘'if pin 
the (I’wilfwl Hila of ncxoal ciimiUou huO nhi'wh^at In iN- lf (jc 
which tionmiHy ^och iiUo Ihr chinno ls ni t^'ulthy Voinitin 
love haviH^^ lor he Ihuil cnO the jiroiinaiioii »•{ Oo- 
'I'll UN un(l(a‘st(jfKl ill ils w iliest rcicc, if may In- ^ llial i-vi ry 
tiuxuul |an'rci\‘<ion, ovrn lioumMwiialify, is n finin *4 
bolinm, fov we shhll iiiwl (hai ia rvi*rv t iO i' ^tiom nhjvi i n, t 
thab for Ihc norinnl Ion nan tainn (uiu Ijutn t»r no i rnlh- \nSuc, 
liiiH aHHUiiiCfl such vainc in a Hn|nvriie Oc'?v< ihnt i<, h* -ay, jf 
hfiH licconic a symlinl of (he nonnal ol>j*i ( mf Ihvi, rrriuin 
pcvvciHums live, however, of lan h rival iinjiiirtoo 4 ^ uii io* nnnl 
of Uuur wide ridiilii>nsld|i^^ lhal limy cisnnni hr nd* (jurdrlY 
discussed merely as forma of coilic HyiidMilis'm, 't)n) ia im!!,iddy 
the (inHC iis rr'^fiii'ils IinmnM'xnalily, an(o-i ndiruo and 
all of which pln-iioiinniJi luivc Mu-irforo him •r^«;iriH 4 !v dia^ 
cmiKC-d ill juwioiis studies. We avr now uodnh VMjr * nr d wiih 
mwHifcfthAhvnft xvlheh avn move nnrvowty mid rxidnrdvrty rym- 
bolical. 

A portion of (lie tif!hl of r‘ro(ic HVinhnli'oii ii- i'4ivrrrd hy 
what Jhiict (follow'cfl hy I.niahr/^^o, K vaiVt-l'iiinn, and idher*-) 
liU5^ brumd 'h-vofic fclicldsm/‘ or flm I* npl» m y win r. hy f- xvaij 
uttvacljim in unduly cxerlcil hy roioc* s|o-iial par I * 0 ' pi' nliai ilr 
of HiG body, or Ijy Konn? iniiniinafir ohji rj w lih li ha?- Ni-i miiii' 0 -; 
ciatccl with it, .Snoli endic KVinholifmi of ohprf .Hiui-d, h.,w. 
cvei\ ho (liHsoclalcd fnnu the ev^n move imjiuntani midir 
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bnlirtin nf jironoHH, inul tlu* two are ho dosely bound together that 
we eruniot ntiaiii a truly Heitfiilille view of tlieui until we regard 
Iheiii ijvoiully an related jiarts of a eouuiioii ps^T-iiie teaduiey, 
Jii, UB UBBevts/ a symbol ban Iw'o ehief uwvvnings^ one in 

wliieli it iiidietiteH a pbyHieul jiroecB.H whieli HtaiulH for a ^iHyeliio 
in’fKCHS, and anollier in wln(?li it iiidieatcrt a part whieli rciJro- 
aeiils Ihe wliob*, erotic syinljoIiHin of act (jorrespondH to the first 
of these eliier nieiuiingSj jind erolio symbol ism of ohjeet to llie 
oilier. 

AUhongh it is not inijioHslldo to Ihul sonuj geruiH oC ercitic 
synvhhlism in nninnds, in itrt move pronmmeed nuinifesUitions 
it is only found iii the human species. It could not he other- 
wise, ff)r sncli syniholisTji ijivolves jioL only the play of fancy 
and iinaginalion, Ihe ideiilixang ajjlitude, hut also a certain 
amount of junver of coneeiilratiiig the alteiition on a jiolnt out- 
Hide tlu! iiaiural jmlh of inslinet inid tlie idiilily to form now 
menial eonslnudionn aronnd that point. There are, indeed, as 
wc shall see, eleiueiUuvy fonua of ov<dic syudiolisiu \vhich iwc 
not uneojiinjonly nsscK'ialed willi icehle-iiiindedneHS, hut even 
tlu\se are si ill pi'enliiu’ly lininan, and in iU b'ss crude iiiiini- 
fe.-'tu linns croiie symholism (viHiIy lends itself to every degree 
of liuiiiiiji reniicment and intclligr*nee, 

"!l ilc|ir>]iilH |jrjiniu’ily riii iiirnNiHe c»f Uin pHyolidlogical pro- 

citHH of n'jpr(*)<r'u(iil.ioii,‘’ Colin iS(fott rniirLrk.H nf srxiiul HyialniliHUi 

rally, "mvdlviug gvcalvr imwiiia of cumpavisou aiul ainilyHiH iis 
ronipjirrd with llii! lowrr luiinuils, Tlia <mLcr iinpiTSHiiniH ooino lo ho 
clnii'ly (HhI hij'uiNlM'rl as sin‘li, but at Uio sioiio liitiu ur(? oftciii Lroalod 
as kv minds of luma' i'X]uaai‘urrs, ami ii iimaumg rnad inlo ihrm wln(di 
Llu'y would Uf>t otluTWisi! possanH. •Syiiilnplism or rolarliisiii in, imlrnd, 
JiihL (1h! oapiU'iLy lo hoo im'iming, Lo ompliiiHixo sonir tiling for the Nako 
of oMmr Lliiiigs wliicU do not iippoar. In brain lorniH it in(li(?aU‘s an 
aclivUy of the liiglmi’ emUers, w sort of j^ido/tiackuxg or bmg-civfuUing 
of Ilia piiinilire riuTgy; . . . Ilo.sctli*H poem, ‘Xlic Wooilspmgo,'^ 


MC. (OiJOM, I)rr ylJ.sfhvifMcJw Onntuftf p. 122. TIm; pHyrhology of Uui 
aHsmdulioiiH td rtmtiguUy aud vosmubhviwo thvougb wliirh rnUu'. sym- 
bolimu nponUos fls transrormu'i' is briolly (UKrusHiwI by Hibnt in Urn 
of llu' Viirl 1. CbapLia' XM; Ibo riivly obapLi^vs i>f 

I ho sumo uuMuu 'h Lnfiii/ur dr.y SntdfurntM may iilsn bo Haid ft) (leal witii 
tlio oiiiolbpiml biiHia on wbiob orotio .symboliHin aiiHO£r. 
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p.si’ciioi.ofn' in- sKX. 


givoa a coiicrcto cxnm[jl& uf Uie forjiiiiiiMU ^im Ii n ^lyinUM?, ih>s 

othcrwiao iuHigiiincaiit iiroHriilnlitm iIiic^ m pp|iji' <| « 

I'opTcstM^ting oi'igiwiiUy iv mk'VC hvIv i ipp . 

iicHS, liecojnoH llic iiiLcMrcluiil Hyunjol nr v>1im^»i J' y 

forever after. It fioeiiia, imlnrd* j^h if fim hlriHPrrr '‘pfp''4i*nj Uif nifiie 
Hkcly will become tlio fonmition <»f an fivi’rlyjip,!! '‘yii!l-/di-P}?, 'ivliMj 
Bcvvcfl to foeua uiwl Hlnud in Ump jibu'f of 'jwvjii j 

llo^■^'bcro at \iinHi in aymboliwii u innm iiMMiTP’ i b?ni :\ i 

cxj>i‘L'aHiou of tlio hoxiiul iiiKliTicli 'Dpp' |'iit'di*n »>r 'willi ihi n'l'r 
IicrodiLary biickgroiiiub in early i*aiTi lll•|’^llPh' n nn'ii 'l nj <'ji tbr* 

most tHviiil nnd luii'niLPorlJUiL friUiii'<v, , , , Tbip m jpilMrlripp, jn,H 

become fpAieUiftLk, m* Hjmholia in a bad vt'u-<', at an * 

ol Lbc bcvca?9ing vejn'c^imlativi^ l^nwp'T pd mim. Mj>nu ^vbl'dl nmidi <>j 
Ilia aOvaiieomciil has dejJcndrtl, wbibi H ni^pp p.pi ii d Lm p\j»jr'iii jiivl li' ljp 
to purify liiH iiinst pnrciiiiiul oiiiipti'iii-” fi nlin ''>'p-x nud 

Avicrtcan Journal of Pm'^iolooift vp'l. vii, -Vm. ib |i. 

In the stiuly of jiiul Vniii" in a jir^ vipuju vppiuuip'* )Im‘ 
analysis of the largo nmi oniaplox iniir^u ftf jilM Hiinu mi 

Ta^hieli nro associrittMl wiLli jmin., grmiinilly ti Mdv« ,| \Uvm a 
con s i cl or n bio cxtonl; into ri p^im-ciuI ouki' pif pthHV • yinbrihvijn ; 
pain or To?lvainL, ^vlmlhor inlliolmi on i»r 1 »y ilu* l^wrd )v< 
becomes^ by a payohic pnuro.-^^ (hiiL is iiHiirilly ijiu p?!' « . ihu 
syinbol of the Roxual uu»i‘lmum»n, uiul luin <* . lUv 

cinoLioiis ns Hint inocliiiiiiHiii nfHiiuilly \Vp* iimv 

attempt to deal more bvoiully im»l cniiiiinduMedvt ly \\\\h iho in»r- 
mal Qiul abnornifil nK])ecln of oiv»tir >*iyiiiip!i)ifMii in Mirrrr' nf 
most tj^pical aiul lonst luixetl forinn. 

^^When oiir Inniinii iinnginnlinii In aiiiiii?in< urliih iul 

fcliiugg/' nnysiiiiuis writes in la-h(is\ mniiu lb /! (ip n pm- 
duee the movemmib oC iinimnU in (In^ md rpf ptiijuiyaMppu. 
nt .mnclimcs, at tlio play of pistons in tlif* < ylijj.jp i i ; iln y ntv 
Romeos of stocl in Juliets of eust-inm/' Ami n*d nnh in tin' 
work of maii *3 hnnds bat lliroimlmul Xulnn- \v<- jiripl rr’\n;jl 
Bjmibola which are the less deujulilv sinro. bu' tlu^ j»nr|, 

they make not the slightest nj>|m*ii 1 (o p'vru i),i. mold niv^ilnd 
hiimnn imagiiuition^ Langviapre full i>f luvdujvluwirai >.yinludii 
of sex which coiistniitly loud to losp' lljpur pnidii' mm) 

to hccoino coj)inioiipI/iee. iSoinon js Iml scp'il^ iiiul fur tlu' I at mu 
c^OGcially the whole pvacesa of Immmi rasx, uh wt 11 ilu^ jiiido 
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nnd Xcnuilo organs, contftinUl)' ])Ti!nenUHl itBolI in Bymbola tlc- 
TivoJ from u^nienltural and horticulLiinil life. Thu tuaticlua 
Mwo l)(?anH (fnhw) mid IriiiL or njijiiua (pomd and miUi) ; tho 
pun in WJis ji (rau {arbor) ^ or a alnlk (/Av/zwn.s), or a root {vadix), 
nr aaiulih* (fvlx)^ or a jilnnglisluin? (vomor), Tliu HOiiiun, a^niiii, 
a*as (Imr (roa). M'in? lahiu inajoni or minora a-ure win^^.s (nhv)) 
Llio V III VII ami vagina wuru a JiuKl ((Kjcr and VAimpm), or a 
plonf'liud fnrroAv (fyidcin;) , or a vinuyjird (vinca), or a fountain 
(finis), while tin* pudendal hair wuh lierluige (pla1l^aria)^ In 
olUur iauvuvges it in not d ilium It to tvaue Bimilnv and uvinv vduu- 
tiual imnguvy applied to aoxnal organs and soxual acta. Thus 
it in iioUnvnrLhy Unit Shnkespuaro jiiotu Ihnn onc(‘ applies the 
term ^‘jdongliud** in a woman \v)io lias liad sexual intcrcoiiim 
Tlie Talmud nails Ihu lahia miJiora the doors, Die labia niajorn 
liinges, and the eliloris the key, ^Plie (Ireeks appear not only to 
jjiire round in the juyrtle-berrv, the fruit of a |ilant saered to 
AT'iiuh, tlie imago of tin? clitoris, but iiIho in the rose an iiniige of 
tin? fcniiiMiio laliiri; in lliu poclio literature of uuiny (Oiintrius, 
iudeedj this iimigery of the rose may lie traced iu a uioro or lesH 
vi‘iled nuinuerr 

wides))vei\d symlmlism of sex arose in tho theories and 
eoneeptinns of jirimitive )ieopleB eonuerniiig the finietioii of 
giaieralion mid its nearest analogies in Natun?; it was eonlinuod 
for lli(‘ sake of lln^ vigorous and expressive terminology which 
it furuislic'd hotli for daily life and for literaturi*; its fiiiiil sur- 
vivals were cultivated h(?uiiuse they furnished a delicately lesthetic 
ineilinil of approaching matters wlii(*h a giwing refiiieiiient of 
senlinieiit iiiadi! it dillieiilt for lovers and poets to iipproaeh in 
a move erud(‘ and direct niauncr. Us existence is of interest to 
ns now liecuuse it slunva the olijectivc validity of the basis on 


‘ A numlier nf hyiioiiyins for Llic feiiiiilo pndenrla are Inniiglit 
tua*?^la’r li.v i^eliuiig — ('iinniiH. liorluH, ceiieliii, iiiu'ih, fovea, larva, i inilri, 
lUiniiliis, fuiMiH, evinlm, luUi’imi, ilella, myrtuH, ele.“ iiml lie (IPniKHefl 
m\\\y of lUeUi. (.Uiiffefij frr, 1, cap. \,) 

^Kleiiipaul, Sprarltr Otnir Mor/r, )ip. ‘iieiO; rf. K, Pnirson, or 
Die geiM'ruI aiul wpeeial a’liolM for m-x, OhufarH uf invlh, vol. ii, |i|i. Ill/’ 
‘215; II Helcniimi of Die hleraliire of tliij rone will be foinul in a vvilomi 
of tnuiKluliouH eidiUod Pns Kimtniuu 
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wliich Dvotic symbolism, ns wc lifivc liei’c; lo uiMlorstniid it, dcs 
velups. But from first to hist it is n distinct plir'nomi'nrjn, liav* 
ing a more or less rcEisoncd nml iiitclU'ctuiil Imsis, imd il hOarccly 
aorves in an}' degree to feed ilie se.WJal iiii|)u3?^e. lOml je sym- 
bolism is not intolloctual but oniotioiuil iii its ; il stiirln 

into being, obscurely, witli but n dim cniiHciuiisiu':.^ or for tlii‘ 
most inirt none at nib oitbor fluddenbv rnun Hu’ slun'it of lumie 
usiuLlly yoiitlrfiil c-\poriciice, or more gnidiinlly lliro\i;di an ii)' 
stiiictivc brooding on tlioso tilings wJiicb ure most in tin lately 
associated Avith a sexually dsirnble person. 


The hind of soil on wliidi tlio goraim of n rH ir syndirili' in iiiriy 
develop is well seen in cusos nf HexaiJ liyjjeiii'Lln'Jiiii. lii Mueb ea‘'iM aW 
the emotionally sexual aiinlof,MrN and resi‘iiil»laiHTH, wliicli in ojulie 
syinbolisTn ave fixed and ovynnixcd, may \)v Ivuviiil in va^ui' and 
foi'ina, a single hypeimstlieLic individual perliajm |iiTM’iiliJig a gndt 
variety of gonninal symboli.siiisi 

Thus it has been reconlcd oi an Hal aim nuii hJsIit lii'i.'iirnii 

a prostitute) that from tlie age of S she* liiid de.Mii'<i Hn- mihiK, fnini 
the Ligc of 10 masUirlxiteib and later had Innuftsrxna I fi rliiii'M, iimt I lie 
aanie fccUngs niul pnietiees eniuiiiued after nIk? liiid Liiki'ji Un- vi-il, 
Lliougli from Lime to lime lliey a.sHnnieit I'qnlvah Jif ji. 'J')n* 

toiere contact, iiuloed, of a pries U ,h luind, llie in-Wh nf llu' 

of an ccclesiadlic she had known to a Idsli^jpnVi (lie niglil id no iipe, Die 
coTitcnipIalioii of Die cnicifieil (‘hrisLi the (Igun* of a (nv, Dii^ [lii'lnio 
of a (lemon, tlic aek of doftH'uLion in the child nui ciiliimtcil (o Iht caiu 
(whom, on this aecfoniiL, and against I lie reguliUimc*, slu- wimM fuiioii* 

pany to the closets), especially the xigliL ami the mere nf 

flies iu sexual counocUun—all these tldugn Huflierd l»> pvndun' in her u 
powerful orgasm. ^Avchivio dt. Puichhthdu, UK);!, fan-. IMIf, p, 

A hoy of 15 (given to ma.sLurlmtioii), hlndii'il liy .Miii'd< imih! in 
America, wo.9 similarly hypora^HlIietic to the sviuIioIh nf -.cMifil miiMniui. 
'T like ainiiaing inysielf with nij coniriules;’ lie (old Manhiiiii’il, ’‘Milling 
ourselves into a ball, whicli gives uiio u fiiiiny kind of wnriiilli | hiivo 
a special pleasure in talking almiit amm* tiling, h. U Ih Ihc kiuiii' when 
the governess kkses me on saying good night nr when I li'iiii nguiTMt 

lierLreast. I have tliat soiiHiUion, too, wlmri 1 Her * nf flic pii’i huh 

in the comic papers, Inil only in tlioso re|iresi'uliug u wimiiuu uh when 
a young inuii skating trips up a girl sn Dml. her clnlhiM iiri' iumimI 
a little. When I rend bow n mini aaved ii yiiiing ^fii'l frnin p|rtiu‘?iiii|.Ti ho 
bhnt they swam Logother, T bud LK* Kami- xciiMiiiinn. Hn.ikhig at llm 
9tatuea of women in the imifioiuu produces the hamu elicct, nr when i 
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BCft BR-kcd bidiicH, or wlmu «. moUier tiuckUm a ehiUL I liava often Imd 
ihni Bmisatum wken readiitg hovqIk I ciuj'hl iint to i ciul, uv ^Ylleu Uiuking 
at a ^^c^v•knrn ualf, or seeing i\oyH uiu\ uowh oiul on 

oadi oLluir. When I h(!(! ii llirling with [i i)uy, ur on liin 

Hlionltlor or with hi.H unn rouinl lior wiiintj I Imvo an erecLion. U jn 
tlin sani« when I hco woinon aiul Htllo girla in l»atliiir(< (joh linin', or wlion 
hoy5i IjiJk of what their fiiUiej'H iiinl inolhoi’H do to^eUier. In tiio 
NaUiml Hiatory jMn.Heuiii I uflon hoc wliieji nio tluiL aeiiHa* 

lion. Oup. day when I vriul lu>w a uuui kilU'd a yoimt? ^rirl and eu riled 
lipi' into a Wood and nudnii^wad her I luul ii hodintf 'd enjoy u\puI. Wlieii 
I read of men ^YiH) ay eve hoH turds the idea of a woman having a eld Id 
in 111 at wa.v ^mv(?, 4 ino Uiia Hniiwution. hjoiiie daiiciiH, and .yoniii' 

girln astride a horse, excited me, loo, and ho in a eiiens wlicii a woinaii 
was sliot out of a cainioii and her nldrls dew in the air. U Ijhm no e/lcot 
on nio when I bco men naked. iSoincUineH 1 enjoy seeing wninen's 
iinderelotlioH in a hIiuii, or when I sec a Indy or a girl buying tlicjii, 
csiipc hilly if they arc driuvri’H* When t saw u lady in ii drens which 
Imltnncd from top to ImtUnu it had uiovc cITtn't on me thvm svndng 
undeYelulhes. Seeing dog.s eonpling gives me more pie ami re timn ioniiing 
at pretty women, hnt loss than looking at prcLL}’ litlie girls." In order of 
increaHing inlenHity he idaecd Lho p]ienoinr?iia Unit airdcLcd lilm Diuhi 
T he eonpliiig of /lien, then of horson, Llien the .Might of women's iindor 
garments, then ii hoy and ii girl Ilirtiiig, tlien cows nioiintlng on each 
otheri the statiicH of women with naked lireaKlH, tlien eon tact witli the 
body and IneaHtH, finally eoitu.M. (Arthur Afacdouald, Lo 
C'rfm(‘a(d-7'|/i)c, pp. I'id ct scij.) 

It is worthy o! remark that Uie iiiHlinet of nutrition, when re- 
fltraiiicd, may exliihit Homething of an aiiaiogoiiH Hynibolisin, Diongll 
ill a minor degree, to that of hox. The ways in wliieli a hyperiuHtlietiu 
hunger may seek its synihol.s arc illnstraled in the ea.se of a young 
woman ealled Nadia, who during Mcvcral years was carefully studied 
by iTniieL It is a case of ohsn.H.Hioii ("iiialadic dti soiiipiile"), Hhiuilaliug 
hystciieiil anorcxuii in which the patient, for four of t»cUing Tat. reduced 
her nomiahment to the smallest possible amount. “'Nadia in Rcnevally 
hungry, even very hungry . One can loll tlii.s by her aetions; from liino 
to time sho forge Ls hersidf to sucli an extent as lo devour greedily 
anything she can put her Jiaiids on. At other tiine.s, when slin cannot 
rc.si.sL Lho desire to eat, slio Hccretly take.s a Insenit, She feel.s horrible 
remorse for the action, hut, all the name, she does it aguiiu Her cmid- 
dcueeh are very imviousi She vecogni'/es that a great elVovt is u coded 

to avoirl eating, and eoiiHiders .she is a heroine Lo leslHt ho long, 'Smno- 

linies T Hjient whole hoiiiH in thinking about food, I was ho hungry j I 
swalhuvi'd my salivii, 1 bit my liamlki'rchief, f rolled on Mii' floor, I 

wiLiilnd to eat ho badly. I would look In books for deseriplIoiiH of incalfl 
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null fcastfl, nnd ii'Wil to d(!i' 4 ?ivn jiiy liUii^Jjfr hy iiiinf»hini/r tliiiL I vra?* 
i\\\ gf>nd ” \\'. .Iftiu'V., **\ a \ Mn^‘AxVu' \\\\ V=t'tvv\iiuU\'* 

JlomiG Miiy, lI3(Jl, p. ri02j Tlio drvial nf (In- iiihUik t 

of nittrition ave, licMrovoij williiit JisirroW limit. 4, aii'l, in llif* 

iiatiivo of UiiiigHj )uiiJ^(‘i‘i iiiildvi* hoxiimI 
IV fctick. 

‘^TJioi'c in almost no fviituro, arti(:lo allilmli", 

Stanley Hall doelai’es, '^oi- oven aiiiinal or ]00’]ia|(i^ ohjirl. in 
nature, tlint may not }uivo to Home iiiortMil hoii\ iym- 

genie and oTeUuc |) 0 \vcn\^^^ Hveu a uion* kIukIovv may loionu! ii 
fetich. Gomii tolls of a niereliaiit ill Paris - a man willi ji 
jepiitation for ability, hnpiuly niniTicd am] Mm fallim* of a 
family, altogothor irreproaehaldo .in liis jiriviilo 
TctuTuing hoiUQ cme evening aChn' a gaum oC liilUanl^i with i\. 
friend, \vhcn, on clKuieing to raise liif^ eyes, lio saw agiiimst \\ 
lighiocl MnndoM' the hIiikIow oC a woiiuin eluuiging li(*r I'hioiiir-'o, 
He fell ill lovo with Unit .‘shadow and ndurned Lo llu? sjird: (’viwy 
iGveniug for many lUoiitliH to gtiwi at tlio window. \i [ - uml 
herein lies the fetid lifiiu — ^lie iiuido im JiUcmpt lo so* Hh'. Wf>iiiau 
or to find out who she was; the »;liadow Hullieed ; lju liail im jin il 
of tliQ realty.- It is ovoii po.ssilih* to hav(! a ticgnlivn fid/jih, Dm 
abacncG of some dinracter ludug aVuio dcuuituli'ih uud Mni ease 
has boGii recorded in CMiicngo of an American |;(Mi(lmnaii avm- 
age intelligence, ndiication, ami good lialnlH wlui, liiiviii;^ a^ a 
boy cherished a pure ahectiou for a girl whoso lug )iad houii mih 
putatech tlirouglioiit life \\m veUvtivo.ly UupoUuil \vi(K nuYund 
womei]^ but oxperionced passion ami afl’i'dion for woruen who had 
lost a leg; he wiia found hy liiw wife to ho in oxiuiisivo corre- 
BpondeiiCD with one-legged women all over Die i tninlrv, evpiunh 
ing Ho little money on the purdutsu (pf urlilieial logs Usv hin 
various protegees.^ 

It is important to reniombor, liowover, Mi at wliib? ernlio 
syinMism hccomea fnntaariG and abnormal in iiB exlnfinu nmni- 

'G. S, Hall, AdnhiivmWCt vn], I, p. .170, 

M;5oi'oii, ]j€S rrnian da rAifwnr, p. 

^A, U. UoYUoldH, ;Uf'<ffrfFt NUpphUivi?, vid, X, i'iivd by Kli'rnun “Ue- 
Bpotiflibility in SpuvuiiI rui-vurHioii;' Auwrimn xfauntnt nf u;mI 
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Jcstationa, it is in iLs o.hslmjco nbHoliitol}’^ iiorninl. It ia only in 
tli(3 viiry gmsscHt foniiH of H(?.\'nal (k'Hinj tliat it jh 
nb«(3iil;. jStondliul (l(.w:rib(Hl [lie mental nido of the prcK'tT.s of 
tumaHCTiicf) as a eryaliilli/ailioii, a prooess wliereby eerinin feat- 
urciH of tlH3 beloved i)ei‘r?o(i proHoiit iioints nnnmd wliieh [lie emo- 
tioiiH held ill anlntinu in the Iovou’h iiiiml may eoncentialo and 
d(3iK)Hit theniKelveH iii diiz'/.linfj; bvillumee* This jirooess iue vi- 
sibly ten da lo take around till those features luut ohjeeta 
assoeuiUul with the belovtul peisoii wUieli luive most deeply ini- 
proHsed the lover’s mindj and the more sensitive aiul imnglua- 
live and emotional lie is the move certainly ’will mieh foaliivtji 
and olijeeis erystallize into erotic symbols. ^^'Dcvotioii and love/' 
■wrote 4^Iary ^Yollstonec^a^t, '^'inay ho allowed to hallow Iho gnr- 
inoiits as well as the ])orson, for the lover must want fancy who 
has not a sort of Hocred respect for the glove or Blipjicr of his 
miKlreHS. lie would not coiifoinid them with vulgar tliinga of 
the Name kind/* And nearly two centuries earlhu* llurton, who 
liad gn 111 fired logetlier so iniicli of the nnoient lore of love, 
clearly asserted tlio eidiroly jiorinal clianuder of erotic syni- 
bolisin. '^N^ok one of a tbonsimd fallfl in love/' ho declaroH, ''but 
there JH Home peculiar j)art nr other which pleaseth inost^ and 
innamcH him above Hie rest. ... If lie gels any remnant 
of liciH; a busk-])oiiit, a feather of licr fan, ii .slioe-tio^ a lace, 
a ring, a braceh't nf hair, lie wears it for a favor on his arnij 
in his hat, finger, or next his heart; as Laodainia did by Pro- 
tcsilauH, wlicu ho -went to war, sit at home witli Ida picture be- 
fore her: a garter or a bracelet of liora ifl more pvceiniiH tbaii 
any Saint’a lleliquo, Jig lays it iin in Ida casket (0 blessed 
Kolif|iic) and every day will kiss it: if in her prcaoiice his eyo 
is never ofl: her, and drink he will whore aim drank, if it he 
uoHsililei ill that very place/' etc/ 

PnrDoii''H Aoeuraoy In doscrlMiig tlio wnyH of lovriH in liis cenLurj 
Jb rIiowii liy a piiHHii^ro hi UruiillLon’B M^iifwlrca dc. (Jranwiif. Mini 
Price, (jiio of tlm bGaiiUcH of (aimlcH JPh coml, and Donga n wric (011- 


Uk Burton, Analomtf of Mcloncholyt I’nrt JIfj Section II, Minn, II 
GuUb, llj and Mein. IIL Subs. I, 
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dnrly atUclicd to eadi othor; Avlinu tlic loLloi' diml Jif !p/^ liHiinrl a 
casket full of all poHflilde hoi’Lh of lovO-tokonn iM-rliiiiij’iig l<i liis luful 
uiGlucUug> among other ‘UiW kinds of liinr." jis ropiijs 

3?i'aneo, ]lui'l:on',H contniiniuniryj Jlnwoll, wrol.o in IfJtlT in hin FninHwr 
Lf^Uerfi eoiiccming the ropiilnc of the ICnglifili ni Uln": *^A rajilnin ifjM 
me that when tlioy were rilling Lhn doiul hrulirn of On? I'l'ein-h 
after the Invasion they fomul that ninny of lliiiii hod (heir iniji- 
tresHcs* favoi'B tied ahin^t 

iScliurig {Sl)cr}nutolovi^^, V> 'hl7) nt Oh! hcgiiiiiiiig of Ilie eighleeriUi 
cGiUiiry kiicW n. Ihilgiiin hidy who, wjien In-r deni Jy Invf il Ini-hji/nl died, 
SG( 7 i-ctIy cut ofl^ lihs 1*011 is and Irensnred it n.s a .^aenvl j elie in n hilvi'r 
casket SI»e eveiihially powdrn'cd it, he mhlii, lunl found it an enleaeiouH 
nicdieiiiG for huiHclf ami ntlicrs. An earlier exninjde, of a ludy iit tho 
l^h’cnch court who cnihalincd oinl perfnniecl tin! genital or|riiTH uf hrr 
dead luishnndj always pmerving tlicin in n guhl ennkef, is nienlhiiied 
by DmiifcOine. MaiiLogar.za kn(?w a innn who ke|it for innny yearH on 
hia desk the skull of hla dead inislae/^a, iiinkiiig K his deiueit efUiipaiv 
ion. ‘'Soiiic/^ lie roniftik.s, "have slept for niondiH amt yenra with a 
hook, a ganneiitj a trifle. I oiiee had a friend wlio wuuhl ii]ii nd long 
hoiira of joy and emoticni ki5iMii]g ji Lhreiid of silk wliieli Inol lielil 
bohveon her flngcra, now the only relie of love.” (.Munii'gaz/a, VVsfohi.vffi 
iUlV Amove, cap. X.) In th^ name way 1 knew n Indy who in ohl 
Btill treasurod in her desk, as tlicj one relie (d the only nmn (.he luid 
ever been attracted to, n fragment of paper he hud eusiiully twin ted up 
in ft conversation with Jier lialf ii contiiry hefui'e, 

The tciiQenGy to tretiBiini tlio nilic-s of fi lirlnvotl |n‘rf^on, 
moi'o Gspccifilly tlie garments, in llie Himplc.sL tiinl 
foimclntion of erotic sjmbolifinn It ia wiUmiit iIouIpI; ab^itiUely 
normal. It is iiiovilnble Chat tlio.so ohjocis whic'li Imvi* ln?rji in 
close contact with the bolovccl porKOii'n hody, jumI lire iiiliijiiitcly 
associated Avith that person in tluj lov^n’\s iiiiiMl, should 
a little of tlio fiamc virtue, tlic Kinno oinniioniil jjrMmioy. It is 
a phenomenon closely analogona to tlmt l*y wlji<di llm relii-H of 
saints are held to possess a singular vivluc. But it iH'oonmH 
somewliat less normal when tlio garment is rogarded as e.-^Kontinl 
even in the presence of the beloved pcM'sou.’ 

While an extremely large nnnilMU- of ohjcieh^ mid aclu nuij 
be found to poasesa occasionally tlm value of ernlie H^'nilioiK, nueJi 


'Nunicroua oxuinplo.i aro given by Moll, Koulrihp ^SMUilmjinnd' 
mffj third edition, pp. 20 13 -2 Oft. 
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BymbolH most froqiujnlly lull into certain ^vcll-do/lnccl groups. 
A vast lUnnbcT of i.sobiLed objects or iicIh may be CYceplionally 
tlio focus of erotic conteinplulioii, but the objects and acts wbbili 
frecjuenlly beeonie thus symbol ie axe eonipuTatively ftnv- 

It seems to uic that; tbe plieuomeniv of (jvotie vSymijoliMu may 
bo iiiosl; enliven ieiitly gi'oup(jd in tliree great classes, on tlie basis 
of tlie objects or nets Avliieh arunH(> tliein. 

I, PAUTH OF THK Hoj)Y. — A, Nonmih Hiiiid, foot, broaslH, 
nates, Imir, secretions and excretions, etc. 

B. Ah nor mill: Lameness, squinting, pitting of smallpox, 
etc. Pnidoplnlia or Ibc love of children, 2 )re.sl)yophilia or the 
love of the aged, uud uecrO]duliii or the attriLctiou for emjises, 
nuiy l)e iiichided under this liead, \\h well tia the cxcUoment 
caused by various auinmls. 

II, iNANiAfATn OnjKaT.s-^ — Garmenh: Olovofl, nlioes 
and stocskingH and garters^ caps, aprons, luind kerchief h, under- 
linen. 

jfl, Inipcrsonal Ohjccls: Hero may he iiiehided all the vuri- 
ouH olijceis that uuiy uccidcuially acquire the power of exciting 
sexual feeling in uuto-crotisin. rygmiilioiusin may also be in- 
cluded. 

III, A(j:l'h AND ArriTum-s. — A, Acliva: Wliipjiing, cruoUy, 
cxliibitionisni. 7/. Pifssivp.: lloing wbipjiod, experiencing cruelty. 
Personal odors and Llio wound of the voice may Ikj included undm* 
thin head. (7. ‘Mixomipic: The vision of climbing, swinging, 
etc- The nets of urination and defecation. '^I'he coitus of iini- 
mnls. 

Although the tlircc main groups into wliieli the plieiionienu 
of erotic synibolisni are hero divided may seem fairly distinct, 
ihey arc yet very closely allied, and indeed overlap, so tlmt it 

' Clu^viilier (fUi Pfnvcrjilon, IHK.'j; id. fj'fnvn\sl<m ScxnvUo, 1SII2, 
p. r>2), rnUow’ha by IC. Liunmi, tL';ha»iir Mmhldr, moi, <Mnt)>tor X), 
Hcqmnil.iiH OiIm gi'oujp rrain idlnir bdirlLi^tic' ]H<rv4‘rHjoiiH, iiikIim’ tlie lieiul 
of I HPo no nibninulo ground for lliiH Hh*p, Tim vjiriouH 

forniH of folicliiHm iiro loo iiiLiniali'ly uMsociatod to iienait oX aay group 
ol III cm being violeiiLly wnpaniLed from the oLliorn. 
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ia poasMOj fls ive slifill i^oc, lor a ainglo roi<i]>W!X hviii^)o\ in h^\ 
into all three groups. 

A YGry complete Idiul of erotic ayinljoli^iii is fiiriiislictl hy 
Pyginnlioniain or the love of Htatiio.^J U in cxarlly inialo-onH 
to tlio diild'fl love of a (loll, wliidi ih also u form of m'mmiI 
(though nob erotio) ayiuboliaui. In a sonicnvliut lers jihiionufil 
form, erotic ^ymholifiiii probably nbmv^ in iis tiimj^lr^fc 

ehape in the toiicleney to ielealixe iinheantifnl jn-cnliaiilii-r^ in u 
beloved person, so that such pecuUtiritics an* ever after wan I 
almost or qiiiLc csaeiUial in order to aronac* sexmil JitliiKtlinn, In 
thi^ way mQW have become attracted to linipinr: women, l'h’(*n 
the most normal man may idealize a dehutt in a )>eluv(Ml 

woman, The attention is inevitably conctmitrab'd cm any sudi 
slight deviation from rcgiihu’ beauty, aiul tlic njilnral result of 
euch concentration is that' a compIc.viiH of iifiscwiiUcvl llion^flilH 
and emotions bccomea nttaclied to soinotliing (hat in ilsolf i« 
nnheautiful, A defect bcooines an aclmircd focus of attcidiori, 
the embodied symbol of the lover^H cn notion. 

Tima ft, nmk la i\ot ia ithftir bwiliCwl, l»uC by Ou* Iftucnmcy lo 
eroLic symbolifliii it 1 )rcouj(?h so. PaiHliin pncLn i!H|M>(!iii]|y laivi* IiivIhIkwI 
Llie riclicat inmgory on moluH {Auis fJl-Orhrifdti in Hihlinlhf jfUt^ (Um 
Tlautes in.sc, 25, 1875); tUo Ai'iiIih, us Linn* rrMombH 

Soci&ty in t?io WdifJe \i, 2M), arc eciually cxlravagunl in tlu-ir 

udiiiiTation of a mole. 

StGiullinl long fliiico avcH clcHunbed 11 us jivnecsH by wliii-h ti dcfi’Ct 
becomes a sexnal symbol. "Kven liLtlr (l^fc’cls in u wmiiijui'h fit la* 
reimvi'ked, “sweU aa a anmllpox pit, amy avemaw tln^ u man 

who loves Jior, nml throw !iim iiiLo deep rcjveric wla*ii lio hi-i-h ilirin in 
ftiiotficr woman. It is bomiisc ho bus ex|icnciH!ti(l a Ihinmjiiul fcc'lingr^ 
in the preaenco of Lliat smallpox mark, that Lhc'f^e reelings Imve Ijoi.u 
for the most part delieiona, all of the liiglKiaL intmoHl, ami UuU , wbiit' 
ever they may liiwo been, they arc roiujwefl with hierrdiMe vivinily oil 
the flight of this sign, even when pereeivc'd on the fun* of cninlln‘r 
U'’oin|in, If in such a ense wo eonic to pr(*ri«r uad lovi' j|^ jn milv 

beciHifco ill such a case iigUnesH ih beauty. A man Inwd a womun Nvho 


‘This Inia iLiremly boon cmnshleroil i\H ii noiviTHhui fcjiiiiiloil oil 
ymoDi 111 diacuasjiig Boisual Svlemun hir Mau. lY, 
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\vtiH very Lliin luid mrirked liy HiiinUpox; lie IhhL licr by death, Tbrco 
ycwvfi hiLer, in Koine, lie bee/imo [icumiiiiled witli Iwo wonicii, one very 
boimtifni, the otUev Udii and iniwkeil by hmivUpnx, on that aernvml, it 
you ^vill, lutlicr ugly. 1 huw Iiiin in love witli Llnw plinn one tit the end 
of a weekj whitdi lie liud employ (?d in elTiieing Jicr phiiniinini by lii? 
nimnovieH/^ (iJe rAuioiii', CbnpLev XV] L) 

In tlio [(‘iitlnnciy to idtMilize the unbciiuiliful AfutuniH of i, 
belovod pei’ison (u-oLit; Hyniboligin sbowH ilsulf in ii Kiiiiplo nnci 
novinul foiun. In a i\iul incno niorbid lovuv it uinnjnvn 

in pnnsons in whom tlio nornml putlis of flcxual gniLifioalion aro 
for «oiiio roaKoiiH iiiliil)itcMl, and wlio aro tbuf? led to ihul Uio 
Byinbols of natural lovo in unnaliiral porveraiona. It is for tliii 
veaKon Lbat ao many orolio syinbolisma lake root in oliildhood 
i\ud juilundy, before tbc Hoxual inatineta luwo readied full deveU 
:)pHionL U is for tbo aanuj ronson also, that, at tlio ollior end 
of life, wliou Hio soMUil onorgios aro failing, orolio HyiidiolH aoino- 
tiniOH Lend to bo anbatituttfd for the normal jileaaurea of fiox. II 
is for this r(‘asoib again, lbat both men and women whose nor- 
mal energies are inluluted sometimes (iiul tbc aymbols <if nexual 
grati/ioation in the oareHses of (ibildrcn, 

Tbe film; of a HidimdiinHlrPhH roroided by Voiila iiiiiLruct.ivdy Hbews 
bow iiu erulio Hymimlisin of tins IhmC kind niiiy dovrlop by no inraiiH us 
II rfliTioinent of vin;, but iih Llio onn form in wliifli nexuiil gniLillfiilioii 
bi'tininoH pojiHibU; when iiontuil gralillfiirion biiH bcMjii |)iiLhologii!iilly 
inliibited. I'\ K., aged >18, mdioohniHlieHs ; hIii; wuh Home ynira iigo in 
ail [\ayluni with itdiglmiH mania, hub fHiiH; oiiL well in a fi w inoiilliH. At 
Dm ago of 12 hIm; bad lbat fxpfnonffd Hoxiial eXfUtancnl in a railway 
train mmi Dm jolting of Dm carriaga. iSooii after aim fi ll in lovn wKli 
a youth who roprcHontc'd Iior idoal and wlio rcLnrnod her anVftion. 
Wimn, howover, aba gave Imrsolf In him, greiiL was bor diHilhiHioii and 
snvpi'iHo to tlmi Lbat bln; Noxiial act which she liud looked forward to 
could 110 L be acconipliHlicd, for ab the drsb eoidiud; lliere was greiiL pain 
and HpiiHiiiodie reniN Lance of Dm vagina. There was a eoiidilion of 
vaginiHiiiiiH. After repealed atlempfs on aiibsei|ii('iit oeraHionH her lover 
dcHlHled, Her deKire for iiiteicoiiiHe iiiereased, however, ralliei* than 
dhiiiniHbetb and at bisL hIu; wiih able lo tolerate eoltUH, bill Dn- 
wiiH HO great Diab slie aegnJied a horror of llii^ Hexnal eiidiraee and Jio 
longer sough t it. 1 hiving nnieli will power, slie resiniimal all erolid 
impulses during many years. It was not iinDl Die iicrlod of Die imuiO' 
UfuiHo tliat tin; long represHud desires broke out, and at lanb foumi a 
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Bynihnlicrtl nuLlet thab wfift no lon/rror normal, Iml wng /fU In mijijily a 
coJiipUjte giatillmLuju. iSlia Kun^lit LIkj rlnnn |iliy:^ii-al i i'TIIai L Mio 
youni,'' chiUlroii in linr ciiro. Slift Avoiiltl Viv, on Jot J*n| nnlo ij, wiMj Cwo 
or three naked child roll, niiiko tli<on huolc Uvr Jo'ojihls^ mnl Hkhi in 

every part of lier hoclj'. Her cciohiot wiin hy nf oI Iut 

c'liildi’oii wlio jjnftpcd llirou/^di tlie Iceylmlo, fuiil hIio idan il iimli r 
Peiita for Li‘oaLiiiciib. In caho Lho Ioi^h "r innnil and nii nljil I'nhilpj- 
tioih cHio iH'obably to trouhlpH of Hio oliiniu'Irrii’, Icil in iiKlnlip-nn'. imdiT 
abnormal conditioiiH, in thoHo |H‘iinitivo ulijidi (uc iHinoiilly Miu 

begiriiiliig of love, ainl tluj.Ht;, aupporteti hy llo- Mia I Inia*:" m| (ho i iii ly 
lover, constituted a poniplete niul lulcriiiiilo aynilml nf mil oral Imv<> in a 
Tuoi’bidly perverted individiml. (1*. I'eiiln, dra/rirm fh//»' /h7ro//f(f/c; 
^essualG, Jaiuiary> IBOO.) 



Foot-fcticliiHin mill Slioe-rclipliimii— Wide Provnlciico nnd Norninl 
UnsiH — IteiiLif tic In llrctmiiic — ^Tlic Foot ii Normal Fotnla of Kcxmil 
Atlvaetioii AmuiiK Sohib 1*coi)Ich— T lic Cliiiicac, Circcka, Uoiniiiin, Span- 
iiirtlH, cte. — Tlic (.'oii^iitiilnl rroiliNiiOHilion in Krollc Syinlioliitni — Tlio 
Iiiducmie of ICiirly AHHOciiilioii luul FinoLioniil Slioclc-- Slioe-futlcliiiin in 
Iklalion lo MiiHocliiHUi— The Two riicnoiiiciia Inili'pcinlBiit Though 
Allied— Tim Desire to he Trodden On — ^The Fuflcinnllon of Phynienl 
Coualraint—Tln! Syiiibolison of pS'elMnllieted Pain— The Dynomic lilcincnt 
in Erotic SymhuliHin— The iSymlioliHiu of ChiiincnlH . 

Of nil forniH of orolio eyinliolisiii the most frequent is that 
which iclenlizcs llio foot und the shoe. The phonomona wo hnre 
encounter are soniotiiui^s so eoniplox nnd rniso so many inter- 
c.stin({ qucHLioim llmt it is ncce.ssiiry to diHcitsH them Koiuewhiit 
fully, 

It would seem that even for the normnl lover the font is 
one of the inost atlractive purls of tlic body. iStanloy Hall 
found that among the parts Hpccilled ns most lulmired in tlio 
oilier so.\ by young men and women 'vlio answered a question- 
naive the feet came foiirtli (after tlie eyc.s, hair, stature and 
siw').' Casuuova> an acute student iiud lover of women who 
was in no diigree n foot feliehist, romarks that nil num who share 
his interest in women arc nttrneted liy their feet; they offer 


' W. .Stanley Hall, Ado/PiWOiffl, vol. ii, p, 113. It will he notril tlmt 
ilic linnd doBH'iuit appear lunoiig the piirts of llir liinly wliich are 
iif)riiiii1ly of .suprenno iiiLmii.ML. An inlcnortL in L)io liuiul In liy no 
iiiiroiiiiiKoi (il, may Uv iiolnil, for insluiuf^ in llio cnurHii of llisfoiy XII 
ill Aptx^ixiix 11 lo vol, iii of Uikh(‘ Imt Ilia liiuiil (Iook tint 

poNHf^HN L|m inyHiory onvolopn llir fo>Mf lUal liiiniMalioliiHin in vrry 
iinirli IfHN fn‘f|iionl.. Minn foot-foLif'liIsin, wliili? raiiiurk- 

ahly I'lirc. Ati InloicsUji^r niHo of limul-fnUi'liiHin, rinirri'ly vt'jiiihiiitf 
iiiorliiil inlonHity, iw ri'Oiinlhl liv IliiH'l, WfipfH (fr P.whulojilv 
vwiitulCf ]>p. II ml h no Km lit- Kb I Ilf;, 0^). oil-, pp, iiM at acq, 
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the snmo iuLerest, )io coiiftidorn, as (he d/ |]ie jijn'li'diihir 

edition oflcra to tlie hook-lover.^ 

Ill a report of Uio rcj.sullrt of fi quest {Oniiu in) eoiirn iHiifr rliiMn-piV 
BCiiao of to wliloh over ilOO replieH wen* ji-eeived, ^>1 an Icy Hall lliuji 
.Hiiiiiiiiai-ize.4 Lliti niuiii faiitrt a.^eui'taimiil \vi(.li ri'fi-i'i Jif'if tu lli'* “A 

apeoiiil jjerioil of JioLieiiiff the ffset eoinr.H noiTiewJiul )fUci‘ nmii lliat iii 
wlik'li Llio hands aro diaoovemi (o Hm* ii«f»rrhi aiPfUii 

iicnrly twiuo an 11111113” raau.n for A:et uh for ImiidH. Tin- fnnuei' ale ihoki 
remote fvnin tho vvimary puyvliie. foeas ov and are ali^n uaww 

often cuvereih flo thlit tJio Hi^dit of lliein Jh a iiaov inarlci-il oinl 
tioiKil event* Sonio cliildreii hueonui f'lejilly I'M-ili il \vlierii'> ei’ llo ir fe»<L 
arc ex[)osc(l, 801110 infaiils show of fi-ar nl lla* iiiiiii'imijt nf fla-ii 
own knees and feet eovoml, iind si ill more ofleri flip lit in liii* Hrx, 
fionsaiion wliieh signalizes the eliild'H diseovery of il*i feel. * . . 

Many nro descriheil ns playing wiLli tliejii as if fu.‘^i‘iiiali'd hy /Aranj'i', 
ncwly-diaL-overed toys. They pick tlieni up and try lo Uiroa' Ihmi away, 
or out of the cradle, or bring them to the nioiilli, wlu n- all Miiiij'" li-iol 
to go, . . , Children often liiiiidle their feel, p«t ainl hlmke I la in. 
oiTcr tlicin toys and the hoLtluj as if they* loo, harl 1111 iiiih-pi'iidciit 

Innigor to gratify, an eoo ol their own. - , . ('iiihlrrn ufimi do\rli»]j 

[later] a special interest in the feet of ollieiH. iiiirl (‘Xiiriiine. fiM'l (Inin, 
etc,, eoineLinies expressing KiiipiiHe tlmt Oie pjiirli of Uio i 'm lue 

hiiiTs her and not the eliihl, or coiriiaii'iiig their own iiinl (lu^ fto'i uf 
others point bj'* point. Curious, too, are tim iiilen^^iliculiima of foid- 
ooiiHcioiisnesH through out tlie early years of <‘liihlhonih wlo-iie vp-r 
dren have the exnoptioiiiil privilege of going hiircfoaC or havr iu<vv s.Iimi'h, 
The feet aro often apostropliizod, punished, heatoa HMiueiiinc^ (m (he 
point of pniii for breaking tliiiigH, throwing the eldhl (hiwii^ elc. Svvvval 
children have habilij which reach groat inteiiHily, mid tlieii vaiii'di, of 
touching or tickling the Jeetj with gales of hiiigliter, uijd a fow uni 

describe i1 as sb owing nii almost morbid reUieluiO'e to wear niiylhiiig 

upon the foot, or even to having lliein Uniehed by * . . 

^ Several almost fall in love willi the great toe or flu* lidle mio, enp^aMiiMy 
admiring some crease or dimple in il, dressing it in tmimi vug “f ^dlU or 
bit of ribbon, or cut-oH’ glove fingers, winding it with si ring, prohuiMing 
it by lying on hits of wood. Stroking tlm fe(*t of olhevs, eHpeidally if 
they are shapely, often bceoincs almost a jmssioii with yuiiiig oliiblivii. 
and several adults confess a survival of the siinie iuipiilst< wldrli il in uii 
exquisite plensnrc to gratify. The iiiteiVHt uf Huiue iim(Uor‘< in 
toeflj the ex press ion ft of which art? ecstatic nnrl aliiiont uu-iciUbh*. la a 
factor of great iiuportaiicc/' ( 0 . .Stanley Hall, "Sumo AwpertH of llm 


MCmoirBs Yol. i, CJinptor VJI, 
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Karly Scuhr of fielf ” American Jaunutl of rf<{n'M(ihfOHi April, IROflO Tii 
oliUdliooil, iSliinkM' Hull leniiirks oIhowIioio [AdufUHCcnrCf veil, ii, ]), 101), 
"ri lonii of coiii LHliiii may coiiHisL Hololy in tfMioliiii^r fuel iiiiiler Llie flenk/* 
II. won III «eein tlwit even iiiiiiniilH ljuve u eerlain aiiiouul, of Hex mil eon- 
HeiniiHiieHH in the feet; 1 have iiolieeil ti iiiula clniikey, JiihI hefore eoitiiH, 
hiLe the leet, of Iiih ])urLmM*. 

At tlio Hfinu! liiiM! il: in UBiml for ilu? normal lovor, 

ill moKl; civil couulricB to-day, to atlacli jirinmry i in porta luio 
to lli(* font, Hiich ins lie very froijucntly atta<rlic?H to tlm cyts, Llnni^di 
ilic foot play a very conapicuoii.s part in Llm R'ork of (tcrlaiii 

llOVOliHtH.' 

In a Binull Imt not inconsiderable minority of jicraons, liow^ 
ever, the foot or tlio boot hceoinca Llio most attractive part of a 
ivonnm, and in sonic morbid ciikc.s the ivonuin licrsclf is rc^Nirdcd 
as a eoiniairntivoly nininportinit appcndaK<' to her fcot or lujr 
l)onlH. TIk! bools under oiviliy.ed conditioiiK much more; fre- 
(inciiLly coui^tiUUc the sexual symbol than do tUo feel theiu- 
B(dvcH; lliis is not Hiir])riKing since in ordiiinry life the feet arc 
not often seen. 

It iH iiHiinlly only uiuler oxeoiilioimlly favmlupf condi Lions that 
fool-fetiidiisiii oeeura, as in the eane i’eeunlr!il hy iMiiriLii(loii tie Montyol 
of ii iloetoi' wlio had lieea hroufrlit up in the Went linlieH. Ilia niotlinr 
1iad linen insane anil ho liiiiiKidf was mihjoet In oInieHHioim, e. 4 |ieoially of 
heiii^ iiieapiihle of uriiiiLliii^; ho had had noelurnal iiiennliiioneo of 
iiriin' ill r’liildliood, All llie women of the penple in Lho West Indii^H 
fro ahonl willi naked renL, whieh arc often lu*antifnl. His pnlierLy 
evolved nridis' Uiia iiifhicnee, and fool'TotichiHin developed. He f?H[)eeiiilly 
admired hn’f(e, fat, aiohed feet, witli <leliea(e Hkin and hivf'e, roffiilar 
toes. He iimKliirhated with iniUfreM of feel, At lo he had velaLions 
u’ilh a colored eliiuiiliernmid, hut feared to mention his reliehisiiij 
LIiiiii/,di It was Lhe lonoli of her feet that ehiefly exeiled him. lie now 
frave uj) Ilia Htiirlia Lion, and Iiad a HiieeesHion of mistiessoH, hut waa 
ahvayn ashained to eonfesH liiH faneies until, ut the iifie of .'IS, in I’aris, 
a very iiitidllRent won uni who had lieeonio his in is tress diseovenul liis 


^Anioim leiuliuj^ Knjdish noveUsis llnvdy nhows an nnnsnal but 
hy no ineiNiH )>redoiniiianL InleresL in the feet and slioeH fif his Ijeroim^H; 
see, e.f/., lhe ediservalioiiH of the eohhler in (hidor fhv (Irmiirfun} Tyre, 
Chaplf'r III. A ehapter in (ioellie's \Vtthh:rnratidsvh(if(vi\ (I'ml 1. (Iiap 
Lm* II) eoiiluiiis an i>[]isode iiivolviiif^ the ehanii of Die foul and Du 
kiHsinf' ot Uk^ bidevo.d'H ahoc. 
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mnina iind Bkillfully eiiatilrtl liiiii Lo yicitl Id iL wllliriiit Hln.iok to liiH 
modesty. Pie wiih devoted to tliis iiiisLrey.Hj wlio Imil ^ cm v ln'inilifiil feet 
(he had been lioiTidcd by the feot of KiirojieaiiH ^eiie“ridly), iiiiUI hIio 
finally left him. (Archives dc A^niio/oz/n?, 1I)(M.| 

Probably the llrsb ease of Hhoo-feticliiVin ever n-efinleil in any 
dcLnil ia tliiit of Itestif dc hi Hrctoniie (17.'lJ‘liS(Hi), publh'iat niul iif>vi'liKf, 
one of the mo fit reiiiiirkabh! liLoruiy fltjiireH of llie ItihT ei^^lilfeiiUi 
cGiitiiry in Frtiiine, HesUf was a iieiirolio Hiibjnl, fhnii^li iMit (o r4ii 
oxfcroino degree, and Iiih flliondelieliiHiHj linmgh diHlinelly iHinirmnecd, 
was not pathological; that \h Io way, Ihut Mu* mIioo uini nut ilneU nii 
adequate grntincaUoii of llie aexnal inipiilsi', but wifiiijly u inu 

portaiit aid to timieHeeiiee, n prelude Lo the* nalural cliiimx of de* 
tumcsccnccj only oceasionidly, uml faille dv wu'eu-r, iii ilie fMewm e of 
tho beloved pcraoii, was the ulioe used ns an luljunet to niaHlnrbiilinn. 
In HestiPa sLoriea and olsewhore the attraclion of the sin if* is frerinenlly 
disciiBscd or neod aa n motive. Ilis first deuidod liienuy wuere'^s, Ar t*kd 
dc FancJiCtiGj was aiiggcsted by u vihioii of a girl with a ehaniiing foul, 
casually aeon in the street, Wliilo all snob ijnH.Hiiges in his linokH are 
really founded on Ids own personal feelings and eS|uTii'iifi*n, in Iiih 
elaborate autobiography, Monsieur Nivolii.**, he linn frankly rut foilli 
the gradual evolution and cause of his idif>Hyin*raHy, 'J’br find 
bered trace dated from the age of d, when he was aide lo rei'all liaving 
remarked the foot of a young girl in his nalivi* jdaee, Ih'i.lif wus u 
eoxually prccocions yonth, and at the age of d, (hruigli ImHIi rlidiiale in 
health and ahy in ninnners, his Uioiigbls were alreudy alHrirbcd in fho 
girls around him. "Wliilo lIlLlo Monsieur Nieolas/' he ns, ‘'paMsi’il 
for a Nnrcissim, his though Is, ns soon us lio was riloii(>, hy iiiglil fir hy 
day, had no other object Mian that kox Ijc Heemeil fu lire frnm. Tim 
girls most careful of their porsons were iialiirally Muihf* wlin ph'nsrNl 
him most, and as the pari least easy lo keep eleaii is lliaL wliii h (imm Iiim 
the earth it wag to the foot-gear Mint he meclwininilly g/iVf hi^ rliief 
attention. Agathe, Heine, and osiiccially .Miideleiiii', were (lie imisL 
elegant of the girls ut that timcj Lheir oarofully seh'eted and hepl ulnu'H, 
instead of laces or buckles, whidi worn not yet worn a I Sm-v, had Idua 
or roao ribbon, according to Llm color of Llif* skirl. I (iMiiighl of these 
girla with emotion; X dojHired— I kiiew^ not wliiit; hut 1 rleHin d miuih*- 
tliing, if it were only to siilidue thorn." Tho nrigin UoH<ir lii ro a«H|(iis 
to ilia shoc-fctiehisni may aoom paradoxical; hr luhniri'd (lie girls wlin 
were moat clean and neat in Lheir dress, ho IoHh uk, anii, Mierefnre. paid 
most attention to Unit part of Umir clothing ivliidi was lenni elc.ni and 
neat. Put, however paradox ienl Uic reiiiurk may seiuii, 11 is iimvcImi. 

logioally eoiind. All fctidnHm is a kind of noL rnorhid 

obsession, niul as the careful work of .Tanel, ami oUmts in tlml. fbdii Ima 
shown, an obacBaioii is a fascinated attraction to soing olneift or idea 
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whicli /jives Llie snlijeeL a kind of einoLioiiiU Hlundc hy ils eonUaHt lo Ids 
lu\liiLual ov idotis. 'I ho, ovdiuuvy uuii'liid oRhchhuhi eauuol usiuiUy 

1)0 liiii’iiionioUHly eti-ordinu Led ^viLh tlio nLlier experiemfeH of llio 
(l[iily life, luid hIiowh, tliercforo, no tendency to hecoiiic plrJLsurahlo. 
iSoxuiU folieliisiUH, on Llio otlier liiuid, Inivo ii reservoir of n/^oeeiilih' 
cuuiUou to dviivv ou, iiud uro lUus iildo to lu:(^u^vo luiLh sULliility mid 
hiinnoiiy. 11 Avill also lio Hoon that no eleinoiit of niasoeliisin is involved 
in lle.stif'H riilicliisin, Lhon/jh Iho iiiisLuke Iiils lieeii freqinnitly made of 
aujipoMiii/j lliat tliene Uvo niiinifeaLiilions are n.snalJi" or even naceHnarily 
nilieik lln.sLir wishes to sohjeeL the ^iri who aUniclH him, he Iuih jio 
wish to Lie HulijeeUol liy her. lie wii.s eH|ii:eiully da '//led hy u young girl 
from iiiiotlier town, whose shoes were of a fUHhionalde eiil, with hnekles, 
"juid wliu was u eliiiiniing person liesidcs/' tShe was delieiito uh a fairy, 
mid I'Qiulered his thoiiglils inifuitlirui to the I'ohiist heanties of liis luiLive 
Sacy. “No doiihl," he reiiiaik.Hj “Iteeanse, being fniil uml weak in^^Helf, 
it Hcemed Lo nie that it would he easier to aohdiie lior. * ‘’This liisle for 
the iKMUily of llie feet," lie eoiitiniies, “was ho powerful in mo tluiL 11 
uiifiiilingly urouseil desire and would Inive iinule me overlook ugliness. 
It is excessive in all those who liave it.*' lie admired the font as well 
ns the slioe: “Tlie fuetitious taste for the shoe is only u ix'/leetioTi of 
tJiiit for [)ietty feet, Wlieii 1 entered a luiiirie and huw the hoots 
arranged in a row, as is the eusLom, I would treml)le with pleasure; J 
blushed iind lowered my eyes as if in the presenee of llu* gills Lheiir 
Helves. With tills vivueity of feeling mid a volupLuoiisness of ideas 
ineonceivalile at the age of 10 I .still llial, with an invohiutaiy iiniml^o 
of modes Ly, from tlie girls 1 iidmoil." 

^Ye may elearly see how this eomhiniiUoii of .Honsilive and pre- 
eoeiouH sexual ardor with extreme shynessi fnrnislied the soil on wliieli 
the gei'Hi of Hhoe-fetiehisni was ahle to gain a llrm rout and pi'i'nist in 
Home degree Ihiongliont a long life very largely given up Lo a puiHuil 
of women, ahuonmvl valhev hy its exeessiveness Llwvu its pevvevsily. A 
few years laLer, lie tells us, he happened to see n pretty pair of shoes 
in a l)ooLinaker'.H shop, and on liearing that they belonged to a girl whom 
at Lliat lime ho reveronlly adored at a distance lie hi us lied and nearly 
taiuLed. 

In 1710 ho was for a tiino attracted to ii young woman very mueli 
older tliini liiinsidf; he seeretly carried away one of her slippers and 
kept it for a day; a litlle later he again look a way a shoe nf tin? sumo 
woimin which had faheimiled him when on her foot, mid, he Heeius Lo 
imply, he used iL Lo iniislurhate wiLli, 

I'erhaps the eliief passion of IN^slir's life was Ills love for Colei lo 
l*ariuigoii. lie was siill a hoy (ITo-Mi she wiis the young and virliiiHH 
wife of the printer whose appreii(ji-e Keslif was and in wlmse liouso 
f]u lived. jVladainn Ihiraiigon, a ehanning woiniin, as hIio is doHiirihed, 
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not niftn-icrt, unci nlin cvitoilly hM w 1-pinh'r ulYrr'injii foi 

t\ic Loy excesuivo love mul rovoroiii !0 f(»r Imt \\m\ iint nlwaya 

BURceflafiilly coiKicitlnil. “irmlwimii ruran^uii/' lio nh, n 

clmi'iii n'hicU I uoulci novcfr rv.sifit, a im-Uy liUlr foul; il is u i)iiinn 
’vvliicli Jii’ou.scs 1110 ru Lluui tcmikn-noHH, Her hIicm'-h^ nniffr in I'niiK, liml 
tliat vohipUioiiH (ilcgiincK whiciU nooin.H In ('niinminifulr uniil riii<) 
fcioiviatinuia Colttttu ^vorn akncTi of ^YUilA> ov wiik vilvt-r 

llowors; ftoiiictinioH roso- colored Hliiipai'a \vi(|i grani lii'cN, nr mKIi 

ronG IicgIh; her Hiipplc tel, fur from defonniiig her iiii*rcjc-iiMl 

tUciv gVftcc I'^ud vciuicivinl Lho form more exvilin;;/' clay, *m rutiMciH' 
tlic lioxiiic, Uq saw Ala lift mo Ihirungoii elngiuiUy iiiirl wojiriiig 

rose -colored shoes Avith LojigiicSj uiid avIUi green lieid-^ find ti pivUy 
roaiitte. They ’v^^evo ncAV cvml bIua took them niV Ui pul i»u green idljijmrH. 
with rose heels and bonlors Avhich he; thought (M|iifilly eM‘iling. A“ lamn 
ftH she hud left the room, lie coiitinimH, ''ciirrji'd uAvny hy the nmsl 
impetuoua paasiou uiul iiloliniig CedetU*, I In ^ee her luul tnUeU 

her in hftndUng what she had jiisl worm niy lips pre^j^etl i»ni‘ nf tliewe 

jewelsj wliilc the other, deceiving tini Hiicroil end of iiiihire, i-vci'hh 

of cxaltivtiou replaced the object o( sex U rununl express myself mnva 
clearly) ► The warmth Avliich she had connnnineated fti llio iriHen^jldo 
object which bud Loiichcil licr still reinuiiied and gavi* n (d it; a 
voluptuQua clov\d covered my lie iwhU that he Nv^nihl kUn Yvilh 

rage and transport wlmtevor hud roine in rloHo (’ontind with (In* wiijikhi 
bo adored, and on one occasion eagerly prossnl his lips In her laht-olt 
wnderUuoUj flcnrcthirir linn nh Tin mil, 

At tliia period llcstirs foot-rfflkliiHiii rciudied IIh liighind pniril nf 
development. It was the ahovnitUm u( a highly seuniliv^* uud wry ]Wi'* 
eoeious boy. Wldla the prcoceupaliuu with CwL uud vtlnn^vi pi^vsUU'd 
throiiglioiit life, it never bfionnio u cnniiilcde iifivni’i^inn and jirvor 
placed the iioiTiml end of sexuul desire. Jlis love for Miirlfiiii IhLraiigHii, 
one of the deep eat emotions iiv his whole life, svim also thr id inn is nf hift 
fiboe-fetiGhisTii. She represented hi.s ideal wmnuii, iiti i'lJndefil Mylpli 
with wasp'Wiiist and a child's feetj it was alwiiys lijs Uiglin-.l pnil^i' frir 
a woman that bUo vcsemhlcil Madame Paniwgou, und he devoir rd llml lier 
slipper slioiild ha buried Aritli him. (HesLif do hi Undniini', .Uoitfinir 
Nicolas ^ vola. i-iv, vol. ^iii, p. 5; id, ,!/<?, y Insvrijiiions, pp. rl-cr.) 

SUoG-feticluftm, move Cftpceially if we inrlmle niulev tld^ levni all 
tho cases of real or psoudn-inasnchiRiii in wlikh iiii iilLiailion In tin? 
boots or slippers is the chief feature, ia a not infrcijiieiil plieiHiiin'iiun. 
and is certainly the ivost fveiirnmtly occurring form ol fvUebi'iiu, Many 
eases are brought together by Krafl'k'KIniig in liis Psiit'lnifutlffia St vuulls, 
lilvery prostitute of any cxpnrieimn liitu known men wlm iiiendy desiiTP 
to gaz.e at her sihoea, or possiidy to lick Ihein, and who nii' unlic willing 
to pay for this privilege, fn London Htich n pernoii Jh Idniwii nn ]f "buot- 
rnan,^' in Germany aa a ^'Stiefclfricr.^' 
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Thci predoiniiitincn oJ; Ihi) font as a focu.s of soxiuil aLLrac- 
lionj whiln nmoiif^^ us to-day it Ih a not uncoiniiion plitfiioiiiniioji, 
is still unt sudvckutly c.nuuuou to lift ('ulkd uovuial ; tUo uiii- 
jorily of nvoii urdniit Invora do not nxpnricMKici I his iiLLniol ion in 
any inni’knd do/^n'(H‘. lint Ukiko inaiiitnstatioiiH nf fool-ftdioluHin 
whieh ^Yilh us lo-dny iwo ivhivovinal, (*vni\ uIumi thny wvi) not so 
oxtroino uh to l)o morbid, may porlnips boconu; inori‘ inl(‘lli^dl)]o 
to iiH wlinii wo roalizo tliat in (mrlioi' })oriodH of oivilizalion, ami 
oYon to-ilay in somo parts of tho >Yovld, tbo foot is [fonovivlly 
reco^mizod as a fo(mfl of soxual attraction, ko Diat snnu) dc^n'crt 
of foot-foti(diiHni becomes a iionniil phenomenon. 

The most pronounced and the best known cxamido of sneb 
normal foot^feticliism iit the j)resent day is certain ly In be found 
ainon^ the Soutlierii Chinese. For a Cl li nose liuHlmnd bin wife's 
font is more in teres tin^r [ban her face. A (-liim'He woman is ns 
sliy of sbowing lu?r f(j(it to a man as a I'lnroptam woman lier 
breasts; tliey are reHcrv(?d for her Imsband'H ey(?s alon(% ami to 
look at a woman’s fe(d. in tlie sti'cet is bi/^dily hnjnoper and in- 
delicate. OlnneKO foot-felicbism is eonncclcd willi tlie cusloin 
of com[)rcHsin^ I lie feet. M'liis custom aiipears to vest on llie 
fact tliat Obine.se wtmien na In rally po.^scss a very Hniull fool; and 
is thus an example of the universal teiuhmcy in the s(Mrcli for 
hcauty to aceentnate, even by deformation, the ratmd ebanieler- 
istics. Hut there Is more than Lliis. lleaiiLy is hir^^cly a name for 
floxual attvaetiv(?n(‘ss, and Ihe emu’^ry exjiended in the (dfort to 
make the Chinese woman’s small foot still Hinnller is a measuro 
of the sexual fascination which it (‘xerls. The praotiee arose 
on ihe liasis of the sexual altraeiivencss of the foot, tlion^li it 
has doubll(?ss s(M'ved to heif>’hteii that attractiveness^ just ns the 
Riuall waist, wbieh (if we may follow Strata) is a oharaelmistio 
beauty of the European woman, becomes to tlie uvera^m bluro- 
pean man still more attractive when accentuated, even to Ihn 
extent of dcjformity, hy the eoinprcssion of the corse I:. 

llofflnhi^ to tlio Hoxuul ru.Hi;iiiiiLinii cxci'lnl hy (iu? ffjot in Hlilniii 
MftLi^iani wrili's: "XVy jiUi*ril,ii)ii licnni tlniwii In tliis jnilnt l>y [\ 
lai’^a> TuinOn'r t}[ |)oi'jiiim’a|ilii(! mamrinfjfs, nf wliicli tin* (!iiiiii‘s<! urn very 
fond. In nil tlioso InBciviouH NrciuiH wq hiio Llio innic vnluptuuinily fond« 
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ling llic ^voln[ln'rt Toot. Wlwu ci C>l«MLial uiln liiH Imiul n 
foot, eapecirtlly if it is very Hinull, tins eirecL iiiinii liini i * lUeciM'ly Lho 
HniiiQ ns is provokotl iji n Kiii’openii l>.v t^H’ <'f n yipiiug luh.l 

Ann bosom. All the Celesliiils wlioin 1 Imve liiteno^mird nii lliii jirnnt 
have Tcplieil iminiimoiisly ; 'Oh, a litllv Aovi I'-umjH'uUH caun^^l 

iinder.stftiul Iiow exquiHile, how HV'ciel, Imw oxf lliiig i( I Ite (riiitiiet 

of tlio genital organ wUli tlio littlr fool infjiliires in tlir iiinh' nn imle- 
aciibahle degree of voluptuous feeling, aiul wniuen chilli d in hiv- kiiiny 
tlmt to arouse Llie anlovof Iheir hivers a heUer invlhod Vbini idl rinm se 
aplu'odisiaes — including 'giiiHcii' and Hwallows' iier«l>i -h lu lahr I In; 

penis between tlieiv feeL It is not ran* hi diid 

accuRing tlieiiiRolva.M ut eoiifosHion of liiiviiig bad 'evil *ui look- 

ing (it a wonmida foot. ” (1>. d. >IuUgii(iii, “A jnM|iiis iI hii rii*<l ile 
Cliinoiac/' Archives (VAnUtrnjwluf/h Ct'imintUr, IxHlIS.j 

It la said Lbat a CJliiiicHe Km press, mi led for Iier viie nuil Imving a 
congenitnl ehib foot, nlout tlio year HOD ll.(\, (!r“'iri'(l nil wonien lo 
rGscmblc lior, and tlmt the priudiee ttf euiii pressing I lie ford Hum hii'ho. 
But tins is only tindition, sinee, in MOO IVC., ('liiniMc liind:‘< were iln^ 
stroyed (Movnclic, Art. “Clnne/' Dlviitntufiire rinv/f/ognlivm- drif .SV/i nrr.j 
MMicalcs, p. 101). It is also Kuiil that the prin Lii'o owi'm ifs firighi to 
tile wish to keep women indoors. lUit wninni ure iiol iirrlmlrd in ( “liiim, 
nor does foot coinpi'ossioa iisnally render n woman utiilIiIi' lo walk. 
Many iiitclligciiL Cliiurae are of iipinioii Urn I ils nlijrri, i>< tu innniole 
the development of the sexual parti anil of l]ii- lln'ido'. aiid mi (ii siit 
both interooiii-flo ami |uii'turitioii. 'J'liere is no gruinirl fur bidii'i'iiig MniL 
it lias any such iiinuciieo, thongli Moraelie found llmt llie ihoHm v i iiitIh 
niul labia arc largely devedoped in rliini^Ke woiin ii, iirul iiid in Tjiilur 
women living in Pekin (ivlio do not compre.Hs Mm fool). If ilu-n* U iiny 
correlation between the feet and tin? pidvii: regions, it is mi no prnlmhly 
eciigoiiital tlum duo to tlic artifleial eoiujireHsion of the fnd. M'Ikj 
ancients seem to have believed LluU a aniull fool liidirafcd a ?miall 
vagina. Restif dc la Bictonac, wlni luul luuplo appoi'UudlU H Uw fm udng 
an opinion on a mutter in which Im took mi great iiti iiilere^l, believed 
that a siiinll foot, round mid slicirt, indlejiled ii large vngiiiu iMhusirur 
Nicolas, vol. i, reprint of I8f)3, p. 112). Kven, Imwever, if we lidriiil Mia I 
tUcrc is a r-ial corvclalioa bclwemi Uw fool ami the vagina. Mm I would 
by no means sufTiec to render tlic foot ii foeiis of i<(‘Xiinl ulh jn liuii. 

It remnina the iiio.st reaseimhle vi(?w Lhal the ftirif bnmlni:.' iniist 
be regarded as strictly iiimbigons to the waist bandage nr e„rH(d wliii li 
alsm to pvmUw.c defuvmUy ui Uu? rmiHlrleted ii'gimi. Sliiil/ liim 
Ingeniously remarked {l>'raueMeiditui/, ibinl edllirm, p. Jn| ) flnu ilm 
Biieeess of the CliinoHc in dwiirling tn-en may Imve Kiiggi.di.j n >dndlnr 
attempt In regard to woiiion's feet, and miilH llml In any eiiHe linlh 
dwftidcd trecB and boiunlluct bear ivitiies.s In the ^lollgnliun hi tin? iniiiio 
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lova for aiiiall and elegant, noL to say ilefovined, LhiiigH. For a China- 
man Lhc ileformed foot is a '^golden -water-lily.” 

Mini 3' faeta (together with illuHtratiuiiH) heaving on Cliiiic^c de- 
f 01*11111 tioii oC the foot will he fouiuL in TIohs, Dati Wclb, vol. iSeetion 
IV. 


Tho Rignificiinco of tlic ficxual oinotion nroiificd by tbe fomnlo 
foot ill Cliiim nnd the origin of iLs comp mss ion iiogin to IxicnniG 
clear when rcali/o tbat tins fooWctichisin is merely an ox- 
ticme dcYolopmont of ii teiuloncy which ia fairly well marked 
among nearly all the peoples of yellow race. Jacoby, who Ims 
brought together a nniiibor of iiitcroKUiig fads bearing on the 
sexual significance of the foot, states that a similar toiiclency ia 
to be found among tlio Mongol nnd Turk poojilcs of Siberia, and 
ill the cast and central parts of European lUifisia, among the 
PorininkH, the Wotinks, etc. Here the woman, at all cvoiita when 
young, has always her feet, ns well ns lioiul, covered, however 
little (dotliing she may otherwise wear. 

"Oil hot nigliLs or on baking diiyV^ Jacoby h tales, ^^von may rco 
tlioHo woinon with uncovored broastH, or oven on Lively linked without 
mnliiivriiHsnionL, hiiL yon will iiovor sec thoin with biini feot, anil no nmlo 
ndnLioiiHj oXCL'iit tlio husbuml, will ever hoc the feet iiiitl lower part of 
llui legs of the wbincii in the licmHc. Thcsci womeu have tliclv modeaty u\ 
Llieir feet, and also Lholr ooiinetry; to iinliind Ilia fnot of a woman ia 
for ii mini it voluptiioUH net, and tho toiudi of Lhc bands pvoiluccB the 
fiiiinc eject as a corse L Hlill warm from a worn nil's body on n Ihiropnaii 
man. A womini's beauty, tlmb wliioli attracts and excites a man, licfl 
in lior foot; in Mordvin love ponnis celebrating the bciuity of women 
the VC Is nuieU aUo\it her iitlive, espeeinlly bev tunlivoideved ehenuHc, but 
as rcgai'ds the char ms of her per son the poet is content to state that 
*])nr feel arc Ijcaiitiful;' with that everything is said. Tlic young 
pc UH lint woman of the central jn'ovinces as part of hov holiday raiment 
pnLs on great woolen stockings which come up to the groin and arc 
then folded over to below tho knee. To imeover tho feet nf a peraon of 
the opposite sex is a soxiiiil act, and lias thus become the Hymhol of 
HGXiuil jmsHcsHioii, so LhiiL the stocking or foot-gear heeaine Llic nmblciii 
of maiTliige, as later the ring. (It was so aimnig the ilews, ns we rcp 
in the book of Chnpter IIT, v, - 1 , and (!Iiiiptei‘ IV, vv. 7 anil K). St. 

‘Nniulimir the (treat asked in nnirriago the. dmiglilcr nf Prince flogvtdd; 
as YhuUmir's mother bad been a serf, tbe prineess proudly ri‘pUiHl that 
bIio 'would not niicover the feet of a slave.' At the prcHcno lime ia tho 





or si:x. 


past of lluHHiii when a yonn^j gjrl IripM to tlnO out by (HvinaMnn ^\•IlOm 
aliQ Will have a liiiHbftTid the t]’[i(liti<uiftl foriniilu in '(‘oino riiul luko 
my Htoekingfl off/ Ainon^^ tlm jjoinilutioiiH of Mip iioi'lh uiul oi'Ht, R js 
HOiiictiinos the bride who jiiuat do Uiih for lior hunbiuid on iJio wnMinf^ 
uiglil;, and Homutiines the bridegrooui foi* Ihh wifi*, not im a I'lki'u of 

love, but (IH a nuptifii cpreinoiiy. Auioug Uip i'Iiihim's* and 

fluiall nobility in llUHaia inirpiitH idnoa inoiipy in llir Hlinliin/r uf 
cliilcl at maiTiiigfi uh a proHent for tho oDn r [ntitii**r, il bibig mi|)|>i«sp( 1 
that tho couple imiLuiilly remove oiieli other H foot raiun'iitt ir‘ uii net 
of ficxiuvl poaycnsioii, t|ip emblem of ooRuh.'' (ihuil Riii’oby, ■.InVn'r/riV 
d\liilhrf)i)olof/ic OrimfticUv, Decnmlier, lOIKI, \t. 7n!h) TIu* ju'm iii i' uiufUig 
oursolvca of children liniigii'ig up tlicir HhnkingH at night for I'rcspiiU 
would Hoein to be a rolic of the last-iiiciitioiicd cuhIihii, 


While we jTiny witness tho sexual svinhulitfui (if Uk? fold, 
with or without on nasocintod font-f(di(*hiHiii, most lii.^hly dovid- 
oped ill Asia and ISnstmi .Kurnpn, it lius Uy no iiican^^ In-iui 
altogether unknown in some slagn.s of MTslnrn nivili/.nliiin, lunl 
traces of it inny bo found here ami there (‘V(*n yi-t. SeliiiUi 
refers to the connection betwctMi tlio feet ainl Hc.vmil |ihs'isui'i^ as 
existing not only among the lOgypLinns and llu? Arniis, )miI ainrnig 
the ancient Germnns and tlic luodoni pSiniiiiunlsd wliiln -hmuhy 
points out that among tlm (irtii.'lcn, (lie Jhimuns, and ( sjin'jjilly 
the iStniscnnSj it was usual to oliiish! und virgin gnid- 

dosses with their feet covered, even tluiugli (law luighi In^ <dlif*r- 
wisG midc. Ovidj agiiin, is never weary of dwi lling on Ihe m'xuiiI 
charm of the feminine foot. Jle represeiils the rials'll' imiliun 
QS wearing a weighted siola wliieli always fell ho aa in rover her 
feet; it was only tlio courtesan, or lli(^ iivnipli who is fjiking )iart 
in an erotic festival^ who nppears with raised ndjes, revenliiig 
her feet^ So grave a historian us , Strabo, air well an JOliaa. 


^pSehinz, "PliRo'^ophio rlos C'oiivoatinnH S'nrjiilpy,'* Unuf' r/|jh*,j^frp/r 
Iquc, June, 1003, p. 020. Mlnibcau mcnliniiH ia hid /v’fVdMv/ 
that iiiodcrii Gvnok woihoii fjoiucliino.s n>^i‘ Ihrir ivv\. Jr prMi-okr 

Ja ehcii' lovers. I may udil LIieR Hiiiiiill iiiK'iMiH nnrdni h;dinji bV 

meting of tho f(^ct not milniowii ftrdtiy, itiid I Imve brrjj /mM hr nh 
J-iigTmli Hhoe-/p(ic]n«t that: lie at <Mie lime was urriedniHi'd In nVaVfire 
thia ^vifch a married lady (lli'iiziliiui)-»-Hlir wilh wllpin'i'H nu nju\ |m‘ wllh- 
cut — who derived graLilleaUrn nuuil (o )ih rwji. 

^^.Tacoby {loo, clL pp, 700-7) given u hirga iiuirilirr uf Lii 
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rofcra to tliG story of tlie courlGsiiu Uliodopci wIicibg aandal wius 
oarriod oil by an ciigle niul droppiMl in Ilia King of Egypt’s lap 
as lio was lu'l in in is taring justicoj so I hat ho ooiibl not rant until 
lie luul clis(iover(?(l to wliom tliis delicatidy snmll sainlnl boloiiged, 
and ijiiiilly made Iu?i* his (pusMi, Kleinpiiul, wlio reptadn tliin 
stoiy, has e.nlU'cled luuuy European sayings and cualoius (iindnd- 
ing Tin’kisli), indicaling tlmt the rilipiier in ii very aiioient syiii- 
hoi of a Aroinan^H K(‘Aual paids.^ 

Ill Uomoj Jnifoiiv nauiirkH, ^‘Aliitronfl Imviiif^ aiHiropriiitcd Mio- uho ol 
LI I (5 hIioo (.‘iOfYaixV) prnn tituU'H wmi not nil (jovial lo UHf‘ it, and wni'fi 
obligLMl io liavo their feet iilwaya linked in Haiida^H or sVijiperH (prf/dJfi 
jiiiil ^wIf:(r)^ wliicli Llioy fastened ovt-r tlio instep witli gilt bfiiulH. Tilnil- 
liiH dellglitH Lo daseriho Ills iniHtres.H’H little foot^ eo in pres nod hy Llie Ini lid 
Uififc iiiipr'iHoiied it; Aasu</ac coinprcuaos ooUiyaL (trvia pcdc.s. i^udiby 
nf (lie toot ill wtinuni was a sign of proslitiition, rind tlinir hrllliaiit wliitc- 
iiesH aeti’d afar as a pimp to aLlraet looks iiiul dosirOH.'^ (Dufour, 
lllstoiro rie /a vol, IT., cli. xviii.) 

Tins reeding HeeiiiH Lo linve survived in a more or less vugiie mid 
iiTieoiist'ious foriii in niediievu) Kiirojje. '‘hi tire (eiiLli oemliiiy/' iiceord- 
Ing Lo Dufoiir (lUnhirn de ia PrastUnlinn, veil. VI., p. 11)^ “hIioi'h d }(i 
liuuhiinv, widi a rdiiw or beiilv, jmrsued for iiioni tliiui four eeiiLiirles by 
llie anal lieniiis of popes and tlie inveiiLive.H of preiKiliorH, wroe alwayii 
i'(‘giird(al hy inediieviil eaHUiHlH uh the inosL alioniiimhli^ eiiibleins of ini- 
inoih'-Hty. AL a llrnt gliiiiee it is nob easy Lo see why llieHe slions — ter- 
iniiialiiig in a IhurH elaWj an eUKin's lieak, Che juviw of a >i)ii|>, or nllirr 
metal ap|reiidage — should he ho HeuiidaloiiH. The exeoiiiiimnieiitioii In* 
IlieLed on this kind of footgear preeeded llie inipudeiiL invenlioii of 
Jiherline, who wore poff/oiae.s in the Hliape of the plialhiH, n eiiHtnin 
adopted also hy women. Tliis kind of imuialuo wan denouiieed an fnnmb'lo 
(U) DIvu (Diieange’s GloHsaryj at the word I’onlaiiiia) and proliiliite<l liy 
royal ordlniuices (see letter of riiarles V., 17 Or.'tolier, 11)117, re-fardiiig 
Llie gnrmeiitH of tlie wniiien of i^foiitpellter). (fi'oaL lonls ami ladies eoii- 
(iiimal, however, to wear poiOahumP In Louis XI. 's coniL Lli(‘y were 
still worn of a (|Uarttn* of an ell in length. 

Hiraiii, ever teinudoiis of aneieiiL ideas, appears to have preservoil 

Ovid's works hearing nn this point, ^‘fii reading liiiii," lie nanaiks, ‘'one 
is imdimal to way Umt the psyedudogy of the Uoiiivviia wan ehistdy alt ted 
to that (if Llie Cliiiiese.'^ 

‘ H, Kleiiipanl, Spyuvhi' nhtio IKoi'h;, p. IIOH. See also Moll, Ktiufrava 
i^e.v{{fnvinpfh}<h!U{/f third (‘dltion, pp. IIOlldlOH. IJhieli hriiigs togi'Llo*l‘ 
niaiiy Interesruig refereiii’es Insiring on (lie aiu-leiit eexiial and religioiis 
hymlioliMin of the hIioo, lioitiiioo ^ur A'lfoitiultJ ilvr l*Hf/rht)pathia tSto 
imihv, Tei\ 11, p. 
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longer Umn otliev cO««tvitta tUe tnuliliiMiK in regard ta 

the loot as a locua oi modoyl-y anil nn objtn^l nf s>^x>Ukl nU.nM-Viun. in 
Spaxiislt loligioiiii pictures it wnn iihvnyH ncccsHary tlinl. the 1 ir||in’s /i cL 
Bhould be conccalod, the clergy ordniiiing Hint her inbr slnniM lie long 
ana ftuNving, so that the tcet \in eeverea Nvvth vlt ivul iuVU. 

checoj the mnsLci' niid /aLlicr-iii-linv of Ve!ns(|in'Z, writi’s hi lil lh in hi^ 
Arto do fft Phitura: '‘WliiU can ho moie foreign lvm\ Lh.- I wliirh 

>vc owe to the purity of Our Linly Lhn Virgin Hum {n piiliiL In r nif ring 
down wHh one of her luiees pliiccd over the nlher, ninl tviUi her 

sacred feet mico'vorod niul nnkeit Ihunkn ho given lo ihe lio\y 

* Inquisition which coiniiiftiids that thin lihrTly nlnniM he eorreclrd!" ft 
was Piichcco^H duty in Seville to see llmt Lliesu eoiiuiiiinilH were Mhi^ycd. 
At tho court uf rUiUp IV. at LIuh lima Liu* priucesHi-H uevrr Him wed 
tlieir feet* wo niiiy see in the piclineH of Volasqiir/, ^Vh(■Il ii local 
manufacturer deaired to present that nmiuircli’s Hccfunl lirhlr. Mariana 
of Anakria, with sonic silk s Lockings the oiTer was imlpgiiiiiilJy rejected 
by the Court Chanibcrluiij 7 "The Queen of Spain lius no I’liilip 

V.'s queen was thrown from her horse and drugged hy the hvl; no oim 
vQiitiircd. to interfere until two gaiillcTiieu hvav<‘ly rcKtiinl Imt a ml then 
lied, dreading piiinsluiicnt by the king: thev were, linwcver, grai'inuHly 
pardoiicdi lleiiiach (^Tieds Pudiques/’ ChUvh, Muthvs t'( pp. 

lOli-llO) brings together kcvci'JiI paHsageH from Llie (.'fmiilesa ])'J^ullllly^l 
accoimk of Ihc Mudriil t'oitrk in the HCVOiileeiiLli ecnUiiy and fro in oilier 
source 9j showing how careful iSpaiiiMli ladies warn an r(‘gunlH lludr feel, 
and how jcnloiiE) iSpaiiiHh hiishaiidH wen^ in this mu tier, .M lliis 
tune, wlicu SpanUU intiueacc wan cousiderahle/ lha hiahion of Spain 
seems to havo spread to oUior couiUricH, Ono may mile that hi Van- 
dyck^fl pictureg of Kngiish bcauLies the fcel an? noL vi^^ilile, UMaigh in 
the more characteristically English paiNlei'H of a huiriewhiil later uge iL 
became usual to display them eoiisiueiiously, while the Fn'in-li eimloTii 
in this mutter ia the farthest removed from the Spanisli. At Ihn 
pr^acnk day a well-bred iSpauish woman shows as liLlle uh pushildi' of her 
feet ill walking, and even in some of Llm iiunhI eluirarli'risl ir Npaiii-sh 
danccfi there is Ifttle or no kicking, and Ihc feel luay rwu he iuvisihh' 
throughont. It js noteworthy Unit in iiniin.*rmis (igiirrs nf Sjniuish 
w 0111 fill (probably ar Li sis’ models) reprmluml in FIhvh'js I inti M'ciVj Uie 
stockings are worn, aUlujugh the women nm othenvim*, in iiin^d io-i'H, 
quite naked. Mnx Dessoir incmfioiis ("Psychologic dec Vila Sirvnn lifj.'' 
^citschrifl' fiir Pfi[fvUi(iirU\^ 1801, p. Hod) that in SSpauiMli porno- 
graphic photographs women ahniYH have their sliocs im. lunl ho - 

sidnrs this ail indicaLion of pnrveisiLy. 1 have (lie (nl* 

Irihutcd to Gautier's Voffufjv an A'W/m', where, Imwever, it ihiea iim| ne- 
enr) llmt .Spanish prortLiLulcH uiieovor tlieir feid iii .‘dgii uf lUssi'nl, ami 
MadniTiG d' Aulnoy slated Umk hi Iw.r khuii lo show lujr lover Iu't Uwi 
wiig a Spanish woiimipy final favor. 
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Tlie tcndoTicy, 'wliicli wo Lliii.s JInd Ln be iionniil nt Roine 
carlioi* porindH of to iomht on the neximl Hyinbohsin 

of the foniinine foot or its oovoriii^^s, and (o rof^iird llioia as a 

H] )Gciiil soxniU .faHciimtion, is not wit bout nijirnincimci? for tbo 
intoi’iirotution oJ: ilio sponidie iiianilostiilinns of fool-fcliobisiii 
amoii|yr ourselves. !l 5 eeenti'ie a.s foot-felidusm may ai)]iear to iiH, 
it is simply Urn r(‘-enM'r;,^ence, by ii ])S(Mido-JitiiviHm nr arrest oi’ 
develo])nient^ of ii mental or einotioiial imjmisc? wbieb wus 

ably expt'i’ieneed by nur forefatliers, and is tnieeable amon^ 

young eliildnm to-day,^ Tlie oeeasional reappearance of ibis 
bygoiKJ impulse and the stability wliicb il: may a(M|nire are IbuH 
eondilioned by tlie sensitive renetion of an alninniially iievvoiis 
and usual ly ])veeocions organism to induenees which, among the 
avevnge and ordiiiary popiilatimi of J'bir()))e to-day, are eilber 
never felt, or (juiekly onigrown, or very slriclly Knlan-diniited in 
the biglily complex erystallizations wliieb tlie e(»ui'se of lov(i and 
tlie process of tiimeHeenee ereate witliin uh. 

IL ntiiy Oo loUloil UjiiL Uiin is hy no niciiiiH triu; of ronli'frlM^lnsiii 
Old}'. Ill HOiun oilier feUeltiHiiiH ji Henniiagly enagcMiUul predinpoHilioii in 
evi‘n more iimrki'il. 'I'ins is not only Uie i'Iiho an re^nnlH liair-fetieliihin 
and fui'ri'lielnHni (nee, e.//., Kniiri-Klniig, VHi{vM\m{hin Vai^lisli 

Irun.sliiLioii of tenth edition, p|>, ‘ifi.l, 2(12). In nniiiy eiiHen of 

reiurhi.Hnis of all kin do not only is Uiere no reeiird of any eoininiMieemeiit 
in iL delhiilo (^jiiHode (nil iiliHenee wliieli niiiy he (leeoanled for liy Llio 
Hn|)])osiljon IhiiL (lie ori^'inal ine'ident liii.H heen rorgotl.en)i hul it woidd 
Hooin hi Koine eiises tiiat the fetiehiHiu developed very nlowiy. 

In tliiH sense, it will be mow, altbough it is baxardous to 
Hpeuk of foot-feLiebism as strictly an atavism, it may ('crtainly 

I) 0 said to arise on a eongeiiital basis. It repri^.sents (;b(‘ rare 
d(!Yeloj)inent of an inborn germ, usually latent among ourHelvoH, 
which in earlier stages of civilizatioi) frequently readied, a nor- 
mal and gcnerid fruition. 


^Jjieohy (for. rlt, p. 707) iqipearH to regard Hhoe-fetiehiHui hh a 
Into aniviHiii; “The Hexaal udonilioii of feminiiii* foid geiir,” lie eon- 
ehideM, ’‘jierhii|m 1.10 ? iiiohL [‘iiigiiiiitie iind eerlainly lIu- ihohI eirigiiliu' of 
degeiieniiive hiHaiiil.ies, is thiiH merely a form of aliiviHin. (lir ndnin of 
the (h'generiil.e Lo the very iiiieient iiml |jrimiMvi> })syehoh)|'y wliicli we 
no longer undm'Hliiiid iiml lire no longer eapable of feeling." 
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It is of iiitercsl: to cmplui.Hizc this con^^riiilal olf'incnt of 
foot symboliam, bcciuiso niora thim iu\y ntlna* of ^ipxnnl 

perversion tlio fclichism.s arc which un* iiiost vsipiK'ty con- 
(litioned by inborn statOH of tlic or/^iiniHin iiiid )no-H|, dcfiiiiUdy 
fti’oused by ftcctningly luieideiital usHociaUniis or hImm Ich in cmiy 
life. Inversion is soinotiincs so fnndaiiienhilly iiipniincd in llm 
Individiiarfl coiiatitutioii tlial it arises aiifl {h'vchips in spile nf 
die very Btrongest infliionce in a coiilniry dirccliioi. JhU a 
fetichiBin, white it tciulH to ocenn* in Hcnsitivo, nervinis, timid, 
precooions indWithmls — thnt iw to «ay, ividividMvdi^ of nv 

neiu’opiitliici heredity — can usually, though not always, lie traci'd 
to a cIc/iuitG starting point in the shock ol soiiic scMially emo- 
tional episode in early life, 

A few cxniiiplesi of tlio iidliioiicos of hiicIi nssorluC inn may hrrn l)o 
givfiiij vcfiiiThifr iniHeolliiiusoiisly t(t viiruHiH fciniiK t)/ t'rfdii' I'.VTulinlKiii. 
Magimn has recorded tlio ciiso of n liair-n?tirliiHl, liviiipr in n dintrirt 
ivlicrc tlie women wore thoir luiii* dour ii|i, wlin a I Hk* o^'c nf iTi I'Xiicrj- 
eiiccd plcnfliiniblc feellngH with ereeLion itL tlio nlnld of ii > hea Illy 

cciiiiLing her hair; from Llint Lime flowing hair liei-uiiii' U\^ fi lH’li, and 
lie cnnM not rcHirit the Loiaptalioii to [(Oirli it am) if it, 

t]uia Lcconihi^ n ImiV'ileHpoilor, for wliieh lie waa arn-Htril InM nut ami- 
Leiiccd, {Ai'chiijcs do VAi\ifintiKdn(/ic fMiirfiir/fc, vol. v, Xu. 

I have elsewhere recorded the liintory of n hoy of Id, haviiij^ id ready 
had huperfoct coimceLiou with a KmwiMip womuu, who a^^ou iaU-d luiu-h 
with a young mnnied ludyj lie had no H(>xiial ndiiliniiH wilh Imt, IniL 
one clay aUo lumated in hin pvettCMUe, tunl he hliw timl he v uionH mmom in 
wag covered by very Uncle liiiir; from tlml tinn* he wioid Iju il Uiia 
womtui Ui secret and (vccpiivca a UCcdmig [clirldstie aUiaedioh tn wmin-n 
whose pubic liaii* wan similarly (ihuiidaiiL in (hv r»orhtiiitu\/ uf 

S{Gx, vol, Ui, Appendix P, llUtovy V). 

lloubiuitl rcpoi'M Llic caHC of n geii<?rar.s hoii, Huxnrilly iniUiiti'd 
at the age of 14 by w hUmde younj^ lady of 'i\ who, in onh-r lii iivnid 
detection, always retained her elolbing: gu iters, a enr^u arid a ^lilk 
dress i when the boy^s ^Indios were ccmi|del.n\ and ho was mohI lo a 
gniTifioii wIieiG he could enjoy fieedoin lie foiiiid I hat lii.s in ximi di sii os 
could only he aroused by bUmde women dirnH-d lilio I In* lady \y]\n iirnl 
first nr onacd IiIh sexual dcsiavs; eonseipu'iilly lie gave Up all llmnjifld'i of 

rnnh'iinoTiy, us a woman in iiig-hielotheH prudiiecil '/(i 

I Inil/\t'iHS{fiK'C, p, 430), KrafFl'Kliiiif/ reeonlH llio .‘sniiM'Wlinl -‘'iinilai' ciisc 
of a nervoim Polish boy of old fimiily KiMlueeil at the age uf 17 by ii 
■ ^ duriniir «overal monllm inaetieed iiniliml uuihLur' 
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bution with him; in tliiK wiiy his Imhuiio utLrnctcd liy lior vory 

olcfjant bootH, and in thn end he heeiuim a coiidniicd boot fiditihiHf 
[rJij/chopafhia S(\ru(tlis, I’hi^liHh tranHlatinii, p. 52111). 

A boy of 7, of bad heretlity, wan tiuii'ht Lo niiiHUirljaLe by ii .servanl 
girl; oil one omiHioii hIio praotieeil UjIh on liiiii with her fool withoul 
Laking off her Hlioe; it way the firyt time the inanunivri! gave liiiii luij 
pleahiire, and an iisMoelalion wan tlniH OHtubliHlied wldeli led lo hIiou 
fetielilHTii (llaminoiid, Infpoimwc, ji. '14). A governmenl onieiiil 

wiiose Hryt eoitiin In youth took place on a HtiureuHe; the Houiid of Iiim 
piirtncv'H croaking hIiooh ugaiiiHt the ntaiiH, produced by her ofTortH Lo ae- 
o(4oratft orgiiHiii, fonnod an iiHHooialioii which developed into lui audi- 
tory Hlioc-fetleliisin; in the BtrcetH ho wuh eoinpellcd to follow ladicrt 
wlioKc Hhooa creaked, cjaiudatiou being thuH produced, while to obtain 
coinploto BatiAfactioii ho would inako u prostitutcj other nvIhc naked, nit in 
front of him in her hIiooh, moving her feet h<i that tlie Hhoey croaked. 
(MoiagUn, Arc/iiufn (It ^<^^(dWflfr^a, vol. xiii, p, (iOfl.) 

llecIHcrcw, in SL PeteiMhurg, ba.y recorded the cuho of a man who 
when a eliihl unod Lo fall a.Hlec[) at the kneoH of IiIh nurHc witli liin head 
hnrind iu Urn foldw of her apron; in Ihin pomUon he IhHl expericiioful 
creetion and voluptuous HCiiHiUionHi wIkjji a youth he hud no attraction 
to naked wonien, and in real life and in drcaniH was only cxoiLcd hcx- 
na1ly under eo lull lions reealling his early experience ; in liis reliitionh 
with women he prefciTed them dresHod, and was excited liy the riiNtliiig 
Honnd of Lhoir skirtn; in this ease lliere wjih no traeeahlc n<!iiro|iiiLhie 
luint nor any other personal poeuliariLy. (Sniimiurlzed in Jounial dc 
PHin'htdopic Nonuaic vl .Tanuary-Kohiuarv, IIMM, p. 72.) 

In a eurions case recorded in didall hy iMoll, a phihdogist of HCjisi- 
Livc teiiiporameiiL but houiuI heredity, who had always hceii fond of 
flowers, at the age of 21 heeame engaged to a young lady who W'ore large 
roses rasbened in her ja(dvetj froni ihis time roses hecaine to him a 
sexual felieli, to kiss them eiinsed erecLion, and his erotic dreuniH were 
acooinpaiued hy visious of roscH and the lialhieiniition of llieir oihir; Lhn 
Giigagoiueiil was finally broken nlf and the rosedetitdijmn dimippeared 
{UntcrNUchiuwcn iibcT Libido i^'cxUfillH, hd. i, p. 540). 

Such usfloeiatiobB inuy A\i\tuv;\Uy ocewv iu the eiwly 
cnccH of Gven tlie lunst noriiiiil porsons. The tlogreo to whkh 
they will iiiiliienet^ tluf aul)iKf(|U(uit life nnd thought and leuling 
(lopoiidK on Lius degreo of the iiidividnarH nioihid oinotioniil 
rooL’iitivity, on the extont to wliieli lie is lion>(litai’ily HiiHe(‘|)tilde 
of nlmnnnal (levin tinn. rrudocjity in innlouldiutly a iminlilioii 
wliicli favora hucIi deviation; a ehild who ifl procoeioiit^ly anti 
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abnormally seiiaUivo Lo por^onji (jI.‘ Uh? opjiorfil^^ nrx beforo pulnTly 
ha!3 ostablishocl the normal diaiiiiolK of b^i'xual flr^-irc. is ni-(‘iil- 
iarly liable to become tbo jiVc}' ot a cl i mice nymliiili‘OM. AU 
degrees oX sucb symbolJHm are i)os,siblc, ^Vbi^* uv<-rjif'i' in- 
BonHilivD pcr.soa may Iiiil to ])OViioiYe them ai, all. Uw ll\r mt>ve 
Rlci’t nml imagiiuitive lover tbey are u fuHcinuliiifC pari i»f Mie 
highly charged crys tail iziU ion of pir^sinii. A more iicrvoimly 
oxccplional porson, when oiu^e Hiicli n .symhnliHin I urn la-c'iinio 
firmly iin 2 )lniitocl, may fmd it lui jib^olulcly ir>‘fnliiil i lfiiM Ul 
iu the chann of a boloml and clmi'ining jiiTSfur finally, for 
the iiKlividiml vho is thoroughly nim'onnd Hh’ r<yinliMl bci'nim.^ 
geiicrnlizGd ; a jiersoii is no longer deninwl iit all. hrang iiicrely 
regarded ns an uppemlago of Dm symbol, nr being dispi nsiul wiib 
altogcthcvj the ftymhol ift alnue desired, nnd i«. folly mU'ipmte 
to impart by itself comidoto Bxjxual giutilicaiinn. While i( must 
bo considered a morbid stalo U) domand u synilml iik lUi ji linnet 
essential part of the chann of n desired [M‘rMin, it is nuly in (ho 
Xiiml condition, jn whicdi the symbol IxHamics nll-Kiillic ijig, (Imt 
WG have a true and coml)lel(^ pm* version. In (be less ('oiMpbdCJ 
forms of symbnliam it is still Hie woman who in desired, and 
the ends of procreation may be served ; wlien Hie wnnmn is 
ignored and the mere symbol is an adeijnale iiml even jueferred 
Btimulus to dctumcsconCG the pathological ('ondiliim breimn^j^ 
complete. 

Kraflt-Ebing regarded Blioe-fcMcliisin as, iu I^irge meimure^ 
(I more or less latent form of iiuisocliiHin, Hat fool in* I he ^Ikhi 
being the symbol of Hio subjection and hiiniilinlioii a liieli tlio 
masochist feds in the lU’escnct? of llu- iMdovtvl objeet. Midi is 
also inclined to nccej)! such a con nod ion. 

''The vc)*y \i\mwYouii ivf KrafTt- 

Ebing wrote, '‘/onnu tlm traiiHiLicMi to Llie iiiruaftMlitlfuTiH nf lueiDuT 
hicIcpeiiJeiit ijcrvei’.Hion, /.e., foLieliiHiu ilnclf; but il hCjiiuK in ■■liiKcr 
rchitioiisinp to- Uio lormoi'. . , ^ It is liid'ly jeoluiblt', mill i<lin\va 
by" ^ correct cfasHitlcatinu of i\\v olineivoil Movl Dn* lUi^jiMiiv, and 

pGiliapsall of tlio cases of ahoe-fcLii'liism, ivst ujiuii ii tiKlKiif iinu r m- ji'SH 
coiiacioua iimaocliiaLic dcairo for solMiuiniliiiLioii. . . . 'llie mujuriiy 
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or all may Ije looked \ipoii uh iiistaiiccH of latent inaMoeliiHm (the Tnotivo 
reimuniii/^ iineoiiscioim) hi wliieh tlio female fmd or .shoe, as (he mono- 
ehisrs fcUeht Iihh acquired iin iiuieiJniideiil si;,nii(ieiince.’' {I^sj/i'hoiJaUiid 
JCn^dinh Ininslaiioii of teiiLli edition, pjj. 1.11), rt scq.) “TlujUf^h 
KnUri-Khin;,^ iiiiiy uoL linve el eared up Uie whole inaUeiV’ Midi rein arks, 
"I ref;iirtl Ids iJeduelimiH eoiieeniiiif; Mie eomieetioii of ffiotuuiil-Hlion 
felieliism to uuiHoelii.sm ufs Llui most iinportunt pro^roHM that Iuih henii 
made in the Uieorelie wtiidy iif Hexiiul perveiHionH. ... In uny easo, 
Llie eonneelion is very frcquenl.” {KoiUraro jSYu'ru/ltinjpfhidaii//, Uiii’d 
edilioii, ]). 30(1.) 

It is ((uib (‘dsy to s(.’(^ Hiiil; Ibis supposed identily of nuis- 
ocliisin and fnot-felicliism forms a scduclive tlioory. It is also 
undoubtedly true that a miisoeliist may very easily be inclined 
to ibid ill Ins mistresa^s loot an aid to the eestalic self-abnega- 
tion wliieli lie desires to attiun,^ But only eonfiisioii ia atlaincd 
by my genevnl attempt to iwunlgamvite mnsoelusm and loot- 
fetiebism. Jn (be broad sense in wliicli erotic symbolism is lier(i 
uiider.slood, botli masoeliism and foot-fctiebisin may he eoiivdi- 
naied ns symbolisms; for the masoeliiat his fielf-liumiliiiting 
impulses are the Kyinhol of ecstatic iidoration ; for the foot- 
fetiebist liis niistiM‘ssV foot or .shoe is Lbe eoiuKmtrated symbol 
of nil that is most lieautiful and elegant and feminine in lier 
])eiEiouality. But if in tins seiuse they are eobvdiuiited, Ibey ve.'' 
main en lively distinct and have not even iniy neecj.sanry tendeiiey 
to Iraome merged. Masochism nujrcdy HiiiiiilntGR foot-fetiebisin; 
for tlie muHoebist the bool; is not strictly a symbol, it is only an 
iiistrument wliicli enables him to carry out bis inii)ulsc; Lbe true 
sexual symbol for him i.s not tbe boot, but the emotion of self- 
fliibjection. For the foot-fetiebifit, on the other hand, the foot 
or the shoe is not n inere in.striimeiit, hut a true symliol; tbe 
focus of liis worshii), an idealized object whirh be is conteut to 
contemplate or iwercntly Louclu He lias no necessary impulse 
to any self-degrading action, nor any constant emotion of subj(j(s 


'T^TuU liaH rapnrtad in detail (fhilrr.srfWMon/fja lUinr dir hihUlo 
ffc^vuaUs, lid. i, Ti‘11 11. pp. mhlVli) ix ouhi! w)ii<-h hnth lie mid KnilVt- 
Khiii^r I'ogaril jih illuH(.ra(;jv(< nf llio oniinrctioji Im-Iwimui hnol-felbdUHni 
jLiiil innmiidiiHiii. Il in OHsaiitiully a (Misa of niRHiichism. Lhnu^li muuiO'Hl- 
iiig ilMidf iilniusL oxidiiHividy in tlm (bisiro l,o paifonn liiuuiliiil.ing auta in 
cuinuu'Litm wiLli the aLlmcLivc porsoipH hoots. 
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tiOE. It may be noted tlmt in LIk* very ty|iieal caf'^ of forkt^ 
fetichifim which is prosonted to us in tin? iK'iron nf Ih ^lif <ln la 
Bictonnc {anlej p. IH)^ ho repea tndh’ ‘ijirnlis n\ 
the woiiVnu lor whom he feels llits adoraiinn. luul 

inontioiis tlmt even when still n (‘liild lie e.^|i('eially lolinirrd a 
delicnte and faiiy-likt? girl in this respcid la'4'iiUhe she S' Cined to 
h™ easier to s\\hiv\gate. Througlmut lifv* Ihstit’a aililwde tow-yrd 
women was active and inasenline, wilhonL ilie sliglihsf iran- 
jiiasoclnsm.^ 

Tu siij)pusc Uml a Ictichislie ndiniraii'm of iiih 
foot is due to a lover^s latent desire to he kicked, i*4 ns unreasnn- 
nble ns it would he to suppose that a fcliclnstie admiration for 
her hand indicated n latent desire to have, his eiir,s Itoxed, In 
dcteminiivg whothev we nre coueenuMl wiih u eiwe nf funt- 
[cticlusni or of luaRochisiu wc inuat take iuLu eonsidevutinn ll\(* 
ivhole of the subject's nicnlnl and einoliojial aUilinh'. An net, 
liowevcr defiiiitOj will not sufiico as a criterion, for Ihe siinu? net 
in dilfereut persons may have aUogcftlier diircront iinidieu(i<mH. 
To amalgamate the two is the result nf iniuhapJiile jiHvehnlngical 
analysis and only lends to confusion. 

It however, often very dillUadt to deeide wludin v wo iirc 
dealing with a enso which is predoiuiinmtly oim nf innsor'IiiMin 
or of fooWetichism, Tlie nnlnre of the a(diou ileioiH'd, as wv 
have seen, will not suffice to dotormine the psycholfigicul clmr- 
aclcr of the perversion. Krafft-hlhiug iMdievcd llml Llie <h^sirc 
to be trodden on, very frcfjuontly exiierionced l»y iiia.^rrclijHlr^, is 
Qbaolatoly Byniptojnaiic of maHoeliisin.'-* 'PhiH is snireoly (llC 
case. The desiro to he trodden on may he rnuilnmenlullv an 


^ICTairt'Ebmg goes so fur as tn ashnrt •S‘r.rindl.'4. 

Eitglisli tranalalioii of tciiUi eilUiou, p. Hi] IhuL “vvlu'H in nf 

fill oc-fctieliisiii the female shoe appears alone as llie oxeilrinl. nf hr*xiiid 
rlesiro oiio is justifted in prosiiininj^ tlnit inaHocliislif luolivi'H liuve re- 
inaiiicd lateni:. . . . LiiLent iimHochiHin iimv uIwuvh Im* iiHsiniii'tl as 
the iincona cions iiioLive," In Lins way ho hopelenwly iiiiTonternrciw jiuma 
of Jus OAvii cases. 

* KralTt-lCbiiig goes so far an U) uHHort (/*>J/Wiopfiff/hi .S'r.raufL‘r, 
EiigliBh tranalatioii, pp. 101) ami 174).. Yet Homo of IIm* rani-H lie liriugH 
fai'Wavd {Ctjj.f (Joxo'h as quoLoil liy llaiiiiiujiid ) iiu Hi^^n of innmj* 

ciilsiii, since, according la Ki'alVL-Kblng’n own di'aiiiliuii ( p. Mill, Iho 
idea of eubjugation by the oppoHitc hcx is of Lbo CHHoiici^ uf manoirliitilii. 
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erotic RyinboliRin, closdy rippi'cMicInn^ Inot-JcticliiRin^ ninl Biidi 
filiglit iiidicatiojirt of iniirSocliiHin a,s sip pour niiiy 1)0 merely u purii- 
HI tie growth oil the HynibnliHin, a j^roivth pnrhnpH inoro siip/roslcd 
by tbo cinann.slaiicc.s involved in the [^rntinciition nf Llio abiior- 
miil do.siro thnn iiiliorout in the ininito inipuLso of tb(‘ Hubjrol:. 
Tliis Jimy be illuHtnitod by the intoresLin^r cjuHe of ii very intelli- 
gent iniin witli Avhoiu I inn well ac(juaintod. 


C* l\, /mod 38* JIorrdiLy Rood, hoLli lioallby and normiil. 

Sovonil children of tlio nii\n‘iii(»o, idl Hoxinilly nnrniid hd fur an in known, 
(;. V. itt llio yoiingi!nt of tin; fiiiiiily and Hoparatod from Uio utlinrH hy iiii 
iiitQiTai of iiuuiy yoara. lie wan n ativon-iiiouLhM' child, Ifo. \\vlh tilwayn 
enjoyed f^ood lieuUli and i-4 aeLivc and vi^rnrmiH, Initli men I ally iind 
phynieiilly, 

I'Voiu the ago of 0 or 10 Lo 14 lie maaturhnlicd occiiHionidly for the 
Hake of phyniciil rnlief, liiiving dinnovered the net for hiniHelf. Ife waSj 
hownvor, rpiite iiinoeeiit itiid knew nothiim of ^fexlllll inutteiH, never 
liaviim heen iiiitiiiLod tiiLhor hy HorvaiilH or hy other hoyn. 

"WJion I eiieoiiiiLer a wonnui who very HtKnifjly attnieU me uiid 
whom 1 very ^^reatly admire,'^ he writcH, "my denire i.s never that 1 may 
have Hcxvml emmeetion with her in the ovdinuvy Henwe, \nit llmt 1 may 
lie down upon the (finn' on my ljiu?k ami he Lriunpted npoii hy her. TIiIh 
(• urioUH (lee ire iH -seldoni prcHmiL inde.MH Llie ohjeel of tny adinirntimi in 
really a lady, and of Ane propurtioiiH, She iiinHb be richly drewHed — 
preferably in an evening gown, and wear daiiiLy higli-heided HlipperH, 
elLlier (jnite open ho an to whow the curve of the iiiatep, or with only oim 
Htrap or M>ar' aerorm. The akirtH Hlioiikl he rained 41111101011 Liy to alTord 
me the pleaaurc of Heeing her feet and a liheral amount of ankle, hnf in 
no eane above the knee, or the elVeet in greatly red need. Althongli 1 
olloii grouLly admire n woman's intelleet and even person, nexiially no 
other part of her has any serioiiH aCLriiotloii for mo except the Irgj from 
the knee downwartlH, and the foot, and these must be ox([iii.Hitoly elothed* 
(liven this condition, my desire ainouiils to a wish to gratify my Hoxual 
sense by contaet with the (to me) attractive part of the woman, (kmi* 
paraLively few women have a leg or foot suniciently beautiful to my 
iiibid Lo excite any serions or com polling desire, but when this is so, or I 
HiiHpeet it, I am willing to spend any time or Lronhlo lo get her to Lrciul 
upon me and am unximiH to he Lnlinpled on with the greaLest mo verity. 

IriMuling Hhonld lie indicted for a few nniiuLcs all nvm' tlm 
ehcHl, aiiflnmen and groin, and lastly on the peniH, wliieli Is, nf conrse, 
lying along Lhc? In-lly in ii violent state of erci-Lion, and conH(!ipiciill3' 
Loo hard for the trending to damage it. I uIho eiijuy being nearly 
strnngicd bv a woimui’s foot. 

e 
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"If the lady Jlnally slaiidfl fnoinf^- iiiy head {uu\ |jhiorffl hor n)lp|)er 
upon iny penis ho timt Llic hipll heel fulls uliout ^vh[•rt• LIk? priiiH Iruviijj 
the Hcroluni, the sole covering most of Iho ichL of it [iiul illi I hr other 
foot upon the ubdomeiij into which I ran see ns well ns for I it junk im 
she sliiftH hci* weight from one font Lo the other, orgaMin luhrs [ihico 
ahnosl [it once. Kminsion nmlrr these vondilious is to inr nn ugony of 
delight, (luring which practically the liuly's whole weiMrlit idnuilil rest 
upon tile penis. 

"OjiG rensoii for my siitolal plcasni c in Hi is inrllnMl see tf> he 

tlifit fli-rtt the heel niul iiftciwards Llm sole of I, In' sliiijirr ns it hruds 
upon the penis gvently cheek the piiswige oC the rtciuru uud ('oiiMt cpii-ully 
tlie pleasure is eousidcrably prolonged. Tlicrc in also a l•u^hlns no'iilnl 
aide to blie afTnir, 1 love to iinagim* that the huly' who Is tr»'udiiig npun 
me is my mistreas and I lier aliivc, and that she \u doing U lo {mnish in|i 
for some fault, or lo give hersvif (not me) pleasure. 

"It follows that the greater the. eouLeiiipL and severity with whii-h 

I am 'punished/ the greater hcconirs my pleaHiire, Tim iihsi of 'puiiiHli- 
luonb' DV ‘alnvevy' is seldom nvousod except when I hivsn grrivt dilhrivlVy 
ill acconiplisliing my dcHire niul the treader in more lhaii iisnally hriiuh 
some ami heavy find the Lrnmpling men-ilessly in dirt rd, \ hiivr hr mi 
traiiipled so long and so inercilosHly Nevoral tilm^^, that 1 lirive (1 inched 
oiioli time the slipper pressed iU way into my nrhiiig hinlv and hiivc 
been black and blue for days afterwards. I Lake tlu' grriUrst. inl'UCht 
in leading ladioa on to do this for me where 1 think I will md oirciid, 
and have been surprisingly Buccessful. 1 must have lain lu-ncath the 
feet of quite a liumlrcd women, many of tlioiii of good smdal posilhni, 
who would never dream of perniilLing any ordinal y Hrxiial iiilncuiirHe, 
but who have hoeii so iuLcrcaLotl or nniusoil by the idea nn lo do it hir 
me— many of Llieni over aiul over again. It is perhufis iiccilhvis lo wuy 
that none of my own or the IiuHch’ clothing in ever rniiii>veil^ or dis> 
arranged, for the accomplish men t of orgai^iii in this innnm'r. After ii 
long and vavied expevieuco, 1 may nay that my fuvovite weight is in lo 

II slone, and Lhut black, very higli-heoled BlippeiH, In eoinlunul inn with 
tan silk sboekinga, acein Lo give me the groatcHl phiimniM and cieale in 
ino the atvongcdt desires. 

"Bools, CIV outdoor shoes, do nob atlraeL nio to iiiiy thing liki* tim 
auiiic (legree, although I have, upon Hoverul nmisious, eiijiiyed myself 
fairly well by Uigii' use> Nude women reptd me, mid 1 find no ph'imni'e 
iu sc(iiug n woman iu UghU. 1 am not UYCVse tn normal sexual i-nunniv 
tiou and occasionally employ it. To me, however, the jili'usurc hi far 
mfeviov to that of being Lr am pled upon, 1 also derivi* keen ph'U'oii't* * 
and usually have a strong ore ctimi— from seeing u wiinmu, dreieied us 
1 liavc described, trend upon aiiylliing wliirh yii'hh under her hml. luieh 
aa tlm seat ol a cnrriiigc, Urn cushioiiH of a puul, ii foutrttuoi, ami 1 
enjc’y eceing her crush Ilowers by troiulhig upon llieiii. .1 hiivo oflort 
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fltvolled tilon[T in fclic wiiko of liuiMlsonw! lady at a \m*ua! oi* jranloii 

narLyj for Lho [jlou.suro of HrcdiijLj Lin* upon wliudi .hIo! Iiuh Lroddon 

riHt* ishiwly iif^aiii aftin* lu?r foot lius pii'Hsnl it. 1 di!li;;iit also lo nrfj 
a HNvay a.H a woman loavr.s or ontin\s it — anylliiii^r wJiudi nrrds 

ilic jn’i'H.miro of Llio foot. 

"To pasH now to lliu oi'i|L;iii of Lius diriarlion of my frohn^'H, 

"ICvoii in (jiirly oJiildliood J adiniri'd prclLy fomiiiiiM! fool {'cju', and 
ill Um! iron Liniipln lion tjf it (‘xporioiinMl vn^jjut! Hi'ii^aiioiH wliirli I now 
rc(?of(niz« uh Hoxnai. WIu»n a lad of M or so, 1 stayrd n f^rmd dral at I ho 
house of Hoiin* intimate iViimds of iny paniiiU, Uk^ diui^^hler of the hoiian 
^an onl}^ child — a heiiiiLiliil and powrrfiil jjjirl, aljoiit six years my Hiinior, 
heinj^ my wpctdal churn . This [;ivl was always daiulily dvessed. and having: 
111081 lovely feet and ankles Hot iinniiLiirally knew it. Wlieiiever posHildo 
ahci drcHHcd so as to show olT their hciuity Lo the hast iidvan la 'rather 
Hliort skirts and iiHUally I j tile hiMlidiceled Hlippcrs— and was mil a verso 
to .showing Lheiii in a most dLsLriielin^ly cotinetlish nninner. She Hi'oincd 
in have ii piisHion for Lreadin^r upon things which would sernneh or yii.dd 
under her foot, such as (lowers, liLLlo wiiidfiiden apples ami peiUH, ueoViiH, 
etc., or heaps <d liay, straw or eut ijrasH. As we wainlered a lam I the 
deiiH— ror we were left Lo i\u eKaetly as we liked — I tpiile uceuslomcd 

to seeing lier hunt out and Ireiul upon smdi thiiii's, and used to ehiill 

iier ahoiit it. At Dint lime ,l was* --as I am still' fond of lyiii}^ at full 

leii^»Lh oil a tliiidt heaiTlinif# before a f(Ood lire. One eveiiin^r as j was 
lyiii*( ill this way lunl we were alone, A. erossed the room lo leaeli a 
handle from the iiiaiitel])ieee. Insleatl of reiudiin^^ over ini‘. she play- 
tuUy Hlepped U)UHi my body, saying that ahe. would nhow me how tlio 
Iiay and straw felt. NiUurally I fell in with Die joke ainl lunched. 
After Mtandiij^ upon me a few moments she riiiHed her skirt sli^ditly and, 
lioldin;: on to ilie maiitelpieee for siipporL, sirelehod out one iliiiiity foot 
ill its hrown silk slocking and lii;r|i.hecd(?d slipper to the blaze to waniij 
while lookiii^^ down and lau^hinf^ at my scarlel, cxeiled fiue. She was 
a peiTecUy frank and charming girl, ami I feel prelLy cerlain thab 
alLhuugh she evidently enjoyed my exeiLemenl and the (eeliiig of my 
body yielding under her feet, she did not on this lirsL oecjiHioii ehiitrly 
understand iny eondilioii; nor I remember that, though the dcsirn 
for sexual graliliealum rlrove me nearly miul. it appeared to awaken in 
tier any leciproeal feeling. 1 took hold of ln?r raised foot and, after 
kissing i[, gnhhsl it by an absoliiLely incHisIiiile impulse on lo aiy jieniH, 
wliieh was as hard an wood and seemed almost burs Ling, A 1 most; at the 
niomeiilr that her weight was thrown upon it, orgasm look pliice for 
the llrsL lime in iny life (horonghl.v and elVeetivelyr No deHeiiplion can 
give liny iriea of wliaL I felt- - I only know Unit from I hat moiiieiiL inv 
dihlorted se.vnal foeUH was (Ixiul ffirovei*. Nninlierless limes, after lluit 
evening, J felt Die weiglit of her dainty slippers, and nothing will ever 
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,?aUHc tliG memory of tlie plcnsuro hIio IIiuh gave? ino to fruh*. 1 kon^f 
that A. came to enjoy Lroadinp upon me, an m I oivjityrd luiviiij^ 

her do it. She luul it Uheviil ilrcHs iilluwunce mid, Hi'ning llii' 
they fjriwo nie, hIic wnrt ahvsiyri hiiyiii^^ jirelly slnid:in<»H iiml 
Mippers Avith the highest ami most Meniler laviUH hvvU Mu' OAodd hnd 
And would hIiow tliciii to me wiUi the ^oeak-HL e, ine lo lie 

ilown Limfc rthc might try lliom on me. Slie eonffHjM'il Miat hIio ImvciI to 
t^Gc iiiid feel them sink into my body im hIio hud upon un' uiid enjoyi d 
the eriiiiGli of Uic iiuihcUih uiuUji' her lietd uh slie iiiovid iilnml, v\(Ua‘ 
some miiuitea of Lliia, I alwayn guided lim- Klipiicr on tn iiiy pein^. nnd 
film would tread cniernlly, hub willi lier whole wrigliF luuldihly uboiil 
Q stone — and watch me with fliiHhiiig eyea, IhiHln-d cdiieks, mid finivi-iiiig 
lipa, as she felt — as she imiafc have doiU! pliiiiily'- the Ibrolihiii^' and 
flwclling of my ponia under her foot ns eniisHioii look ]dui'i'. I have 
not the flinalleat doubt Lluit orgasm took phu-e simnlliiiieon^^Jy wilh 
j\ev, though wo never at any lime npoke (ipcndy of il* Tlu<^ wciU un for 
Never al years on almost every favorable o[i|M)iiiiijily we luid, und afUT 
A month or two of separation soineliiimH four or live during a 

jaiiiglc (lay. Sovoral limos during A.*h ahsinu'e I Jiinhtnr lulled liy gifltitig 
her sVippor and pressing it with all iny Hlrenglii agaiie^l Hu* pi-iiin while 
iniaginiiig Unit she was treading npuii me. The pli'amire wan, of minrte, 
very inferior to her alLcidioiiH. There wuh never ul any liin(> hi'tweini 
us any question of noriniil nexual iiiloremirsej and we won^ Indli well 
content to let things drift as they were. 

"A little afler 20 I went ahroiid, and on iiiy rctiirii aliunl Hiivfl 
years. la ter 1 found her iiiurricd, Although we mel oftmi, the HiilijiiL't 
was iievor alluded to, though we remained linn Irinid^ 1 ruTik'HH 1 
oftoiij Avlicn I conlcl do ho without heiiig HOim, looked luiigingly ut her 
feet and would have gladly accepted Die phaiHiire Hhe eoiild have given 
me by nu occasional roHUinpliou of our wt range |ini(*lice--~biit it never 
eiune. 

*T Avent abroad again, and noAv neither she nor lii’r liiMhnud arc 
alive and leave no issue. From Lime to fiine I have hiid lU'ca^loiial 
relations with prostihUcs, but always in this niuuiier, tliti\ig|i I nincli 
prefer to find soino lady of ov above my own soeial |io dliini who will 
do the treading for ino. This is, however, inliireslingly ditlleiill. 

"Out of say a luindred Avomeii (wliitdi at homo ami u broad wh:il 
I should e.^liiiiatc must liav(j stood upt)ii my hndy) I Hhnuhl Kiiy quite 
BO or 8(5 weramt prostitulGS. Cortninly not imire than l(» to 12 fdiared 
any sewital excitejneiit, but Avhile they wert* evidently exeiteil they were 
not gratified. A, alone, ho far ns I know, had coiniikte MeMiiil salUfitc- 
tioii of it. I havo never naked a womiiii in so many wordn lo In'tul 
tipon me for tlifi piirpoHe of gnUifyhig niy neMml dr^drea (pros! ll.nLci 
excepted), but have always Leinj^led LIkuii to do it in a jueular or teasing 
^aiiiicYj and it is A^ery doubtful if inoro than a few (murrlcd) Avoiiu« 
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really undcvfltood, oven afLer LIhm' Imd f,nven me tlie cxtroinn ])leaHiire, 
that they Imd done ao, bcciuise any rtnHhiii|r mid inovoinonL on my part 
Tiiulfir their feet wna nob iniiiiiturally put down to the Lnniipliiif' to 
which they were Hul>j(M!tin({ me, and it was enay for me to j^nido tho 
fo()t aa often as wiih iiecesnary on to the peiiin till orf^nism took filace, 
and even Lo keep it Mien; hy liold of the cdlier one Lo kina it or 

on Home other pretext during oniiHaioii, Of eoiirne innny niuleirilootl 
after onec doln^ it (moat have done it only once) what I was al, and, 
although they did not ever diacaias it nor flid J, they were not unwilling 
to give me as many trendings as 1 cared to playfully miggeat, I don't 
think they got any pleasfU’a aoxually out of it tlieiiiKolveH, timugh Llioy 
could fioe plainly that I did, and they did not ohjoet to give it me- 1 
Imvo Bi)eiit as long aa hvidvc nioiitliH with some women worhiiig gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer to my desire — often getting wliuL 1 want in Ihn 
end, hut more often failing. I itnvor risk it till I am eertaiii it would 
be safe to nsk it, mid have never had a sei ioiiH rohulV. In very many 
rases I slionld say the doing of what I want lias aiinply lieen I’egiu'ded 
hy the wnnuin as gruLifyiiig a ailh'' and perhaps unnising whim, in wliicdi, 
hoyond the noynlty of treading on a man's liody, she has taken hut little 
interest. 

"Aa in normal Redu(?tion, Mm endeavor to win the woman over Lo 
do what I want without arousing her ant agon ism is a great part of tho 
cliarin to me, and luituially the better her soeial position the more 
(liniciilt this heeonies — and the more utLiuetive. f have fnuntl Lliat In 
thrno inslanees prostitutes have performed the siiine olllee for other 
men and knew all about it, It is not uniutereHting to note that Iheso 
thrno women w(?ro all of fine, massive Imild — one stnndiiig ahouL *1 feel 
10 iueliCH and weighing nearly M Htnnc — hut willi t-omimratively un- 
interesting faees. The weiglit, build and elotliiiig count for a good deal 
in exeiting me, 1 (ind that a Hiuldcn elundc Lo a inuii at the HUjirenin 
moment of sexual pleasure tends Lo heigh and prolong the pleiiHUre. 
!My i>hysieal satisfaetion is due to the fact that hy gelling the lady to 
stand with all lier weight upon my penis (as it lies he tween her hint 
and the soft lied of iny own body into wlileh it is deeply jiroHsed) tli« 
act of eiiiiRfliou is enormously prolonged, with oorros ponding enjoyiiienL 
For this roAHon also I prefer n very higdi -heeled slipper. Tho .wemrna) 
fluid haft to he foreed past two sopaniLo obstacles — the pressure of the 
heel eloHC at the root of the penis and afterwards the liull of the foot 
which compresses the outer liiilf, leaving a free portion he tween them 
under the arched sole of the slipjier. I may add Ihiit the pleasure 
Ih greatly iiiercasod by the retentiou of the urine, and I always try to 
retain hh imieli water us I dare. T have an uiieoiu|iienil)le averriioii tu 
red In slippers or stockings; it will even cuiiHe impolenee. W)iy, 1 Icnow 
not. Strange as it may Hocm, although pain and bruising arc often lifc' 
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flic bed by a severo tvending, I Uava never been in uny way iiijnri!d iiy Iho 
pi'jicLice, mill luy pleasiii'p in it HCcnnH not to iliininiHli by rnii'^liuil ri'pcti- 
tion. Tile Cionipanitive diflUiiilLy of obtaining tin; plcaHurn fi'ifiii jnt^L Uio 
ivoinun I want liiw a nevcr-ciiiling, it incxplii'iiblc, rliunn b»r nic.*' 

It will be obsnrml Lliut in tliis ciiho M|ir('inl iiii|H*rl iniro in iitliivluul 
to aluics witli high lieclH^ ainl tlic Mubjoct coiiHidfr.s l.boL tin* [trcHsurc of 
Hucb hIiocs in for nicebanical reiiaoiiH inont fnvoiulilo bn' prin uriii^' cjai u- 
Inkioii. Nearly all lictoroHif.wmi Hlioc-frticlii^its Hfrin, however^ 1,0 I^q 
etpmlly nttracLcd by bigli IkjoIh. HohIK ile la Urfdoinn* finpn’iill y refiT- 
rod to tliia point, nml be gave ii number of rciiHinm tor ibr 
of liigh lieeln: (1) They are iniliko iiicirH bootn intil, llH-rrftire, bavc a. 
floxual faHeinntion; (2) they innkc Ibo b'g und foot Inok more (rharfrt- 
iugj (S) they give n l(?ss bold ami more J^ylph•)^kl‘ rlmnirtor to Ibn \v nlk; 
(4) tlicj’’ keep the feet clean. [IlcsLif de la Ibrlimm', fb’ rfiifs, 

vol, V, quoted in Preface to bis -l/ivv TitscrijilinnH, ]>. rili.) U tloubl- 
Icag the 111 at reaaon — the fact tliiit bigli bielH are a kiiirl nf Hi-i oiidHry 
Bcxiial cliaractcr-“wlntib h most generally [lotent in (biH uttracliun. 

Tho ioresgoing hifttovy, wldln it vovy bi'forQ 

113 a case of erotic symbolisinj is not slriclly iin (.‘.xiuiijdr- of shoe- 
feticliiKin. Tho syinbolisin is more ponipliix. TIk* I'omis of hcnnly 
in n ctesirablc iroinan is Lniiisfcrml innl cfincciilriiliMl in (he re- 
gion below the knee; in Lluib sense we have fooi-fel ieliisin. lint 
tlio act of Goihis itself ia also Hymbolically (raiisft'i'j't^fl, N*>t <0)ly 
has the foot become the symbol of llie vulvu, tmt iraiii|jliiig lum 
become the symbol of eoitna; jntercoui.HC lukrs plnen Hymlifilie- 
nlly 'per j)edGnh It i« n result of iliis syinlMkliziilioji of llie fnnt 
and of traiTipliiig that all ads of troiuliiig (uhe cm ii new and 
syinbolicul sexual charm. The eleinent of iiiiisodii.^ni— of jdeiiH- 
iirc ill being a woman's slave — is a i>ai'a«iti<; gnuvlli ; llml is to 
flay> it is not foundetl in the .suljjecL's eonKlitnti<ni, hnl (dmiiri-H 
to have found a favorable soil in the hpeeinl einnnnslanvrA under 
wliich his sexual life developed It is not primary, hnl hi\'iiiu 1- 
ary, and lemaiiia an unimportant niul irierely oceiisiiuml I'lMnieiit. 

It may bo instructive to bring forward for ( oiupunson a 
case in wliicli also wo have n RyinboIlHiii involving hnnl-feticliisin^ 
but extending beyond it. Tn tins (laso then? is n of in- 

verflion (as is not infrequent in ei'olic Hynilirdisms), lull from 
tliG present point of view the psydiologicnl Higuiltciuieu of tliO 
case remains the snme. 
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N,, aged 20, iinimiiTi(*d, liealtliy, Lliongli iinL rnlnintj and without 
an}' known hereditary taint. Huh followed vunoii.4 uvueiiLiouH wit In ml 
taking groat interest in them, hut him .sliown sonu; litenny a hi lily, 

*'I mil an JCngliHinnai],'' his own narrutive riniH, ^'tlie third of three 
ehildren. At my hirth my fiitlior was dl and iny mother .‘11, My nioLher 
died of nil no or Avlicn I wa.4 lo. My father is Htill iilivr, a reserved iniiii, 
who Hlill lUirsofl his sorrow for hi.s wife's di?iilh. 1 have no reaHoii to 
hcliov'o iny parents aiiytlnug hnt noriiml and nsefiil nu'mlu?rH of HOeh‘Ly. 
My sister is normal and happily married. i^Iy hrolher I havo reason to 
believe to he an invert. 

"A lioroseopc east for me dosorihes iiio in a way f think eoricr t, 
tind so do niy friemlsT 'A mild, ohHging, gentle, uniiahle peiHon, with 
many fine trails of clianicLei j timiil in nature, fond of soeicLy, loving 
peace and (juintndo, delighting in warm niul chrse friend shifi.H. There ia 
iniieh that ia firm, stoadfnst and indiiHtrioii.H, sonic self-love, a good deal 
of diploinney, a little that Is .subtlcp or what is called flni'ssc. You are 
rcfiCTved with those you dislike. There is a Hiuioua und rad side to your 
character; you arc very Ihnnglitrnl and coiilcmplativc when in tiiOHC 
iiioodH, ]hiL you are not ])CsaimiHtie. You have HUjierinr iihililios, for 
tiicy are intuitively intellectual. There i.s a cold nfLieeuec which re- 
Hbrains gc.neroiiH impnlscH and which iiicliii(.*s to an^iilHilivencHH ; it will 
make you deliberate, inventive, adding Hclf-csteeni, Home vanity,' 

^'At nil early ug(f I was left much ulone in the iinrsery mill Llujro 
contracted the liiihiL of iiuiHluvImlion long hid ore the age of pnherLy. 
I nse the word ‘mastiiilmtion' for want of ii hcLLer, though it may not 
(juitc dcHcriho my case. I have never used my hand to the penis, A« 
far hack as I can iciucmhcr f Itave Isatl wlnit a Ficindinmn has de«<M dt(at 
as Mo felichlHine do la chaussurc,' and in tlioso early days, Indore I was 
0 years old, I would ]mt on my fatlicr'a bools, taken from a clipboard 
at liiuKl, und then tying or strapping my legs together would produce 
an erection, and all the jilcriHiirable feelings cxproMenccd, I suppose, hy 
menus of inasturhatioii. I always did this sficretly, hnt (fouhliiT tell 
wliy. I contimied this pnietice on and oil all luy boyhood mid youLli, 
^Vhon I (li Hoovered the first cuiisHion I waiH mueli surprised. 1 always 
did this tiling without loosening my trousers. As to how these feelings 
arose I am total I}” tin able to say, I canT remember being wiLhoiiL sucli 
feelings, und they seem to me perfectly ii urinal. The night, or even 
thought, of high hoots, or loggings, especially if well polishod or in 
patent Icuthei', w'oiild set all my sexual passions aflame, and dons ycl. 
Ah a Ik^" niy grciiL desire was to wenr these things. A soldier in hoots 
and spurs, a groom in tops, or even an erraiid-hoy in iiaLent Icallier 
IcggingH, fascinuted me, and to lliis day, despile reason and everything 
olse, The sight of siieh thiiigs produced mi ereelioit. An omissinii I 
could always \ivoduco by tightly tying my legs together. 1ml duly wlum 
Kcaring boolH, and preferably leggiiigH, which when I hud pocket inoriey 
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I bought for llii.H piii|)0i30, (At Llio jncHont in onion L I linvi* 11 vn prUn 
in tlm hoiuso [ind Lwo paiiH of liigh liooU, quihi uiijoHlilirul by Mn|iniiry 
UHc.) Tliw luibit 1 liip.KC into yot iit liinoH. TIk; snirll of )< iinn r nlTi rtH 
1110 , bull iicvor know how /nr tliiH niiiy lie duo to iisHocintloii willi IminU; 
blio ainell Lho inmm?- HoKlminl by iv ha Hot jilrap in on? 

cxciLiiigj tlmn by ooi<Ih, Krolio drt?jiiiiH uhviiyri lija* tin* f<mji of re 
ebrninl on Iha liinba wlion huoLod. 

^^Uinfoi’iHH uml liverioH Inivo ii |in*iiL Lorn|ilii(j<iii for iuv^ but rnily 
^vliGTi of [I tij^lifc'llUing nuLiiro und muiu I, iih Mililior.'-,', i^'rpoinod, i'b\, bnt 
iiob saibu'a’; mo.st poworfully wliuii llio [hthoii ik in borpiH ur 
and brcccliort, 

"1 waa a (\iiiel, HCiinitivo boy, Uikiiif; iiii purl in ;'uhioh or 
Hfive ahvayn bcjoii indiirorcnt In Uioiii. 1 uiinlo fow fiirmlH, but ilicln't 
want hUeiu, The cuaviiii' for Iriciiilsbip (‘uiik* nuu'h bilcr, iHh r I wusH liL 
I wLia a day boy at a privulc .sohool, and iicvnr luid luiy rmivi'roitiini 
with iviiy boy oii ticxaal niaUeiv, tunin' li I wuh diudy uwart? u( niuoK 
bmsUneHV about the school. I knew iinDiinf' (*f s«tdnmy. Hut nil lhfi?o 
tilings wore vftpulsivft to luc, uoLwiLKHlaudiuH my Hri-rct pi‘nrUm*s. I wum 
a 'good boy.' 

"Up to the ngft o[ 21 I poiTo.efly naHslU'd with luy own KAH'li'ty» 
something of ii iirig, foiul of bnokn und muling, nU', 1 wus mid nver 
have been rtbftolutcly liiMinsibU^ to tluj iuUurmio of lUv cilUrr si'x. 1 vvm 
]iol L\ woman liiiter, ami Luke JiilelUirLuiil plraHUin in llir ^niriirLy nf 
ccvtftin UuUca, but lUoy uve luuivly all mm-li nUUv tlvAU my?n'lf. \ Imvo 
a fllrong ropulaion from H(fxiial ioIiiLtoiui with wuijimi, | Hlmiibl iniL 
mind being luavried for the mike of rnnipnnUuKbip mnl for the rukn uf 
luiviiig bo3^9 of my own. Hut Liu? Hexmil arl wnnhl frigUlrn mr. I roahl 
not ill my present frame of biiml go in bed >Yiib u wt>nuui, Yoi I feel 
an iiinncnsD envy of my niarnod frieiidH in lliut (boy an- iibb> to give 
out, and And satis fuoLion for, their alVeelion in u wny IbiiL In ipiiln 
inipossiblo for mo. I pieturc URiliiiii Iio^^h in tim phin- nf tbi* wife. 

"I am wow m\\y in the rtnrieiy uf men younger I bun niY^sidf, 

agQ 17 to (Kuy) 23 or 24, yoiilhs wiLli »nionL]| faeon, or IliriL uigu nf 
hair on lip, well groomed, alightly eHoniinnlt? in leulnre, nf HynipuUiellc, 
pcrluipa weak luihiire. I feul I want to help ihein, do Hfinie thing for 
bliQin, dnvoLe myself cntlrolj' Lo thoir wolf are. 

"With aiiGli there is no fixed line? between frlendHliip miil love, f 
yearn for intimacy witli parti mil nr friends, but imver dure expresH ik 
I find So many people object to lUiy hlroiig ox press inn of feeling lliuL 1 
dfirc not run the risk of njipcariiig ridieiiloiiH in |1 m? ei'es of these drHired 
intimatcB. 

"I have no deHirc for pat'divuHOj but Mie idea itself <birn nnl rt^jiiilHO 
mo or seem inmaturid, though perscnuilly U repels me a UMle, Hut I 
think this to bo mero prejiulice on my part, whteh iiilglit Im broken 
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doM’ii if tlio loved j) arson showed ii to ru:b a (jasHive parb. I 

should iievor dare to iiuiko an iidvama?, however. 

am rentniiiied hynHjnil and relij^noiiH ooiisidenit ions from luaUiiif' 
my real JecliiiK-H known, and 1 feel I Hlionid Hiiik in iiiy own e.stiiiialion 
]E I gave way, though iiiy iiabnral den ins in to do ho. In this fiiee of 
o|ipoi'lniiitieH (not I ineiin of /aird/mf/o, hub of i*xiii'eHHi(»ii of 
aJl'eelioii, (sLe.), or whiib ini^dib he HUels, I alwiiyH fail to Hjienk h‘Hl I 
Hhould hivfeit the eHlmn of the other luirson, 1 have ii feelini^^ of wur- 
])riK(s whim any one I like ovniees a likin*' for me. 1 feel lliuL Uione I 
love are iiiiiiu!iiH\iriLl>ly my Hiipenorn, Llioii/^li niy reaHon may tell me it is 
nob HO. I would snivel at theiv feet, do uuybhm^ to win ii Hitsile fioui 
iheiii, or to uiiiko them me their eoinpany. 

"Oriliiiiuy hoilily eon Lao b with the hoy I love ^dve.s me iiiohL ox- 
qulnite pleaHSive, and X iu‘ve,v loHu un muiovt unity of liueh eou- 

tact about when ib ean be done naturally, X feel an imnieiiHO ilesire to 
enibiiic'e, UIhr, Hqiieeze, elc., llio person, to generally maul him, and say 
nice bhinga — the kind rjf tliiiigH a iiuui UHiuilly says to a woman. A 
lianilHhakis, the mere pieHonee of the person, makes ino happy and 
content. 

can Hiiy with the Albanian! *Jf I Ami inyself in Liu? pioHeiiee of 
the beloved, I ro.sL abHorhed in giu'dng on him. Ahneiit, 1 think (^f imnglib 
blit liim. If the belovi'd niiox|)eet('dly appeiuH 1 fall into eoiifUHion, My 
heart boi\tH faster. 1 have eytfs and ears <iJily for the heloved.* 

‘M feel Lliab my eapiieity of all'uebion is liner ami more Hjiiritual 
Ihiui tliat which eommoidy HubHisls hiftwemi per.soiiH of dill'erenb sexes. 
And HOj while trying in light my iiisLinebH hy religion, 1 (hid luy imtinal 
feeling to ho part of my ndigion, and its liigliest expreHsion. In tliis 
HOI me I eiui Hpeak from uxjierieiic'o in my own ciihi'j and more cHpoeiully 
111 Llnib of my hrobher, that what you have? said about pliibiiilhropie 
ncLivity T(‘HnUing from reiiroHsed IionioHt'xualiby in v(?iy Line iinh'E'il, I 
pun Hiiy with one of your feinule eaHes: ‘ 1 juv<? is to me a religion, Tlio 
very iiaturo of luy tilVeeUon for my friends preelinhSH Un* poHsibilily of 
any eleiiKSiit entering iiiLo it whieli is not iihHoluti'ly pure and Hiirrmh’ I 
am, however, madly jealoiis. 1 want entire po.H.soHHion, and I esui't hear 
for a mmiK'nt Ihiib any one I ilo nob eare for aliould know tin? poiHoii 
1 love. 

*'I am never attracted hy men ohhsr than inym?lf. The yoiitlm wlin 
attract me may lx? of 11113^ el ass, though jjreferahly, I bliink, of ii chiss a 
lillle lower than inysislf. I am not quite sure ol this, however, as elr* 
cuinstiiu(?es may have eoiitributed more (liiui deliherute eliolee to hnuj; 
oerliiiii 3^oiiLhH under m3' lustiee. Those w'ho have exerelsed ihn jimst 
powerful hiliueiiee mi me have, been an Oxford iindergradmiie, 11. ijurher's 
[iMsistantj and a phnnher'H apjnentiee. Though niilurally fond of iiiiel- 
Initual s-oeiety, X do not iisk for hitelleeb in tlnme T lovo. It goim for 
no thing, T uiwa3m prefer Vheir eompnuy to blmt of the most edueatesl 
poi’soiis. Tliis preference Imn alienated mo to Home ex lent from mons 
ro fined and ediH?a(.ed eirelc^ that lormerlv I wiih iiitiiiMite with. 
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*‘I have been led entirely out oI my old ha hi la hy riMHot'ldUnji with 
younger friciitlH, mid now do lliirigrt wliiHi heiurn I hIiohIiI havo 

dreamed of doing. ]Nly Uioiiglits nijw arc nlwiiyrt ^viiil i rrluin yimlhs, 

and il they Bpoalc of leaving Urn wr in any wtiy l?ilk of a fnlurc 

that I cannot fchaxc, 1 buH'cv Uonid uiukuiga o( I he Uciu t (uul 
of Bpivita.” 

Thia eftso, ^vlnle it noin^ernB ft pomm ot quHi^ lUlVi^rrut lorn-* 
pcrainciitj with ft more innate ptediHjioHition In l>eTYOT- 

flionsj is ycl iu mnny rcapeela niialogoua lo tin: jirovinna onse. 

There ia boot-fcticliisin; uotliing is felt Lo be bo ullrjirlivo oh the 
foot-gear, and {hero is also at lluj sftnie time iiion* than 
this; there is the attraction of ropression nud <ronstrfiint; ilcvol* 
oped into a sexual symbol. In 0. VJh caa* that syinholiHin oriHCs 
from the experience of an abnorinal jictcvoHoxniil relntionsliip; 
ill A. N/s case it is founded on auto-orotic. o^:l>(‘r^(■lnM^^ aHsnoialed 
with iiiverBiou; in both alike the entire HymluiliBiu hmi become 
cliffuaed and gon0Vs\li7cih 

In the two cftsea just brought forward wo have uji (frolic 
gymbolism of net fomulod on, nnd olo/^oly [iK,‘;ocial(*d willi, an 
erotic symbolism of object. It may Ix; inMlriudivo lo bring for- 
ward another case in which no fetieliislic? feeling (nwaid iin 
object can bo traced, but nn crotie symliolism still el(Mirly exinU. 
In thiB case pain, even when s^clf-indidiub hftH ueJiyur\Ml a aym- 
bolie yalne ns rt RtimnluR to Uuncscenep, wiUiout any ifleuumt of 
masochism. Such a ense aervoa to indicHiio liow the sexual 
attraction of i)am is really a Bpeoial oaao of tlio (Molio .‘^yinbfdiHin 
with which we arc here concerned. 

A. W., aged CO, a writer and. lc*eLui'c*r, phyi^ii-ally and lariilidly 
energetic (nul enjoying good lumUli. lie in, Imwcvi-r, ‘ very laiiolioaal 
and of nervous tcniperanieiit, but Tlioiigh pliyKiriilly 

well tlGvcIoped, the acxiiul orguii.s arc .sum 11. Jlo is n mirier I In ati uUrEio* 
tive woinciii, to wliom hu Is immii rtttaelird, and Iuih ( wn ImiiUhy (’liUdn'ri, 

At 10 or 12 yciu’s of ago lu; Imd a rre(|iieiit flcsiin in lin wliip|ii'ib 
liifl parents never having stnuik him, jiiid on nim necu^^lon hr iisktol n 
biolhcr to go Willi liim to the clo.HOt In get him h, w|,jp Ihn 

posterior; bn I on nn-ivril ho m-us loo shy lo nmlcr ilii* rripn'si, ||r dia 
uot VGcognW.e the cauao oC those desires, kiunving imlirui|r ol hih-Ii Lhlngs 
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oxecpfc from blio iiiiHhifnniialinn of liin HohoolfellowH' talk. Ah fur an 
lie can vemcmlier, ha wuh an ai\tiv<‘ly mumal, lu-ulUiy hoy up In fclu* 
of jiboiik If), wlum liin atfriiLion wh ritohLoiI Ijy an advorLiHcjinont of a 
quack iiiudieinc for tlio ro.Hiilts of ^^voiithfnl uxci*si>sc;s.’* 

Hoiiig a ciLj^ hoy, ho, was UHraiiiilmr with Iho coupling oven of 
niii 111 Ills, had iiover had a ooiiHoioiis orcctioii and did not know of frio' 
timml GXcitaiiiouL. I'ixporimont, however, icHUltcd in an orfrasiu, and, 
iliou^di Indiovin^ Uiat it wan wicked or at least weak and do^radinf^j ho 
jjidiil^asl in niaslurIjnLion at intervalH, iisually ahdiit six tinios a nioiiUi, 
ninl has oonliniied imui uj) to Llio prosonk. 

lie hud an ahn(jniiJill 3 ^ sniall opcinn;^ in tlio jiropuoo, making tlio 
iincovoriiq' of tho f'hiUH alniofrl iinpossiblo. (At tlie ajfr of ah on I fl7, he 
]ii 111 . self slit the prepuen tlireo or four (jiit.s of ii Hci.Hsnrs at intervals 
of ahoub tell daj^s, This waa followed hy a iniirkcd deerease in desire, 
especiuny as he .shorLl}" iifLorwards learned Llio iniporlanei? of local 
elcanlinos.s.) Wldln in eollefjfe ab ahoiit the of ID he hefran to liave 
noctnnnil eniiKsioiiH neeasioiudly and onee or hviee a week when ab 
Btool, Alanmul hy thn.se, lie coiiKidted ii pliyHician, who warm'd liini of 
Die dniij,^erj gave him broinido and pie.Hcrihed cold hatldiig of tlio parlH, 
with a hard, cool hcil. TIioho atoppod the cinisHinim. 

Ife never had eoniieetion wiLli women until Die age of uhonb 
and then only three UiiieH until his nmiTiago at HO yonva of age, heing 
deterred piirLl^’' h^’^ eoiiHeientiouH Horn pies, hut more hy sliyiioHs and 
conventioiii and deriving very little pleiiHiire from these inslaiice.s. lOveii 
Hinee marvlago he has derived more pleasuve fr4)m Hexmvl exeitenieui 
ikaii from eoitus, and can nniintiiin oreetion for an long as two hours. 

Ifo hn.s always heen ueeiisboined to torture Ininsolf in various in> 
gcnioii.H ways, lUMirl^y alwa^'s connected with se.v. lie would hnrn liis 
ckiu deej)l 3 ' with red liot wire in ineonspleiious jilarcs. Tliese and 
tiimilav acts were gimevally followed hy manual excitation nearly alsvays 
hionght to a cliiiiiix, 

He eoiiHiders Lluit lie is attracted to refined and iiiLelleetniil wnnien* 
IhiL lie is without very ardent desiriiH, having sevcml thne.s gnne bo hed 
with attractive W’omen who stripped UienisolveH naked, hut w’ithoiit 
attempting any sexual iiitereomse with them. lie Ixu'ame into vented in 
the "Karezm” Llieory and lias tried bo practice it with liia wife, hut 
could never entirely eontrol the einissioii, 

He lin.H liircfl a iimsseui* to wdilp liinij as eliildren am wdiipimd, with a 
heavy dog wdiip, w’liicli can.sed pleiisnrahle excitement, During this linm 
ho, had vcdati<um with hxv, wife gouevaUy ahout oiuie. a \vo,cU without any 
great ecstasy. She wa.s eohl and sexually'' slow, ow'iiig to eonvimlional 
Hex repression iind to an idea that tlia whole Diing was ^‘likrj iinlriials'' 
and to fear of ehild-heuring, nriinill^^ necessil iillng the use of a iMiver or 
withdrawal. It avuh oiiI.v eight ^'cars afler tlioir iinirrlage Unit she 
desired and oh tain* d oliihk During LIichc years lie would often stick 
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piiiH tliroiigh Ilia mfiiiiniBc iiml Mo tliom LugcUii'i' by a hiring rountl Uio 
pina drawn so glioi t us to eaiiHc gnat p;nii ami ( lira liiiiiaclf In 

tliG Hcxulil act. llc! used slroiig wnodoJi tdipn with a lark flxrd in LIigih^ 
HO fts to pieroG unil pim:b tbe inwminir, a\\\\ inn'o lie dvovr a pin 
thvo\iKh the pcmn itaeU, Ikon obUiimug oigiiaia liy (rion'uii. Hi* waa 
never able to get an iiu Lomu lie einiHHion in Hum way, llnnigli li(f uftoii 
tried, not even by wulkiiig briskly during im orrolioii. 

In nnoHicr olnsH ol ensL'.^ ii |nin?ly idnul Hyiiiipolisin nmy be 
present by iiiennw of a fcitieh wbinli iiots jih u pnwurfiil sliiimluB 
’without itself being felt to jjossess uny uUraclion. A gnml illus. 
tralion of this condition is fimiisliod V)v ii case wliirli bus I/cimi 
oomiiiimicatccl to me by a niodiciit correspondent in New Zeulinid. 

‘‘The patient went out to Knnth Alricit i\h a trooper >YiUi tbc roie 
tiugeut from New Jicaluiul, throwing up a gotnl poHiUoii iu an <i|lh’e lu 
do so. lie Imd never bad any trouble an rcgnnls cmiiuTlioii wilb wonioii 
before going ont to South Afriifa. Wliib? in aclivi* ncrvici’ at Llic front 
he Biislnined a iiasLy fall from bin horse, briMiking Iiim leg, lie wiih 
unconscious for hmr days, and wiih then iiiviirnhul down hi ra|ii* ’rown, 
IIcvG he rapidly got wed, and Iuh meUKlomrd health reluruvug hi him ha 
aLarteil having wluifc lie terms 'a good Uuio.' lie ropeiUi-dly wi-ni to 
broblielH, buL wixh iimible to have more tliiin ii leiii|iiu'iiry i‘i'(>i‘l loii, mid 
110 ejaculation would lake pliiee. Tn one of theHc [iIucin In* wim Jn 
company with a drunken trooper^ who siiggeiilnl Mini llioy hIiouM per 
form the sexual net with Ihe'ir bools and HpurH (oidy) on. My pahejit, 
who was also drunk, rciulily aw sen ted, aud to bin Hm-pii-m was niahlvd 
bo peirorin Llin act of eopiibilion wiLliouL niiy difllrnlty ill nil. lie }ins 
repeatedly tried hIiico to pcrforni Llic act witlimit any spurn, bnt is (piilc 
iniable to do so; witli Ibc .HpurH hr* lias no dilllculty iiL all hi obliiinin^ 
all the gratin cation bo domroH, llh general lieiiUb is gdriil, llin i anther 
was an extremely nervoUH svmnnn, and so is ids sihler. Ills fiiliier died 
svben lie was (iiiitc young. Mm only other robitiuii iu the cidouy is u 
married aiatcT, wlio SGeins to enjoy vigorous heal Lb.” 

The consitlerafcion of Hio casos hero lironglil fnrwinil may 
suffice to sliow that beyond ilioHO fcticliiHiiiH wliicli liiul Hioir 
satisfaction in the conteinplidion of a part of die hoiiy nr a 
garment^ there is a more Hiibtlc Hyinholi.^iiii, 'j'lio foot is a center 
of force, an agent for exerting jn’CHnniT, and (lins it fnnn'Hlicii 
a point of deirnrhiro not alone for tlio merely sialic hi'MuiI rotich, 
but for a dynamic erotic Hyinbolimtioji. Tim energy of iln move- 
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iTicntB becomes ti subHtitntc for the cnor^^y of the soxuul or^oiiiR 
theinselvas in coitus, and exerts the arinie kind of faseiuatioii. 
Th (3 yoving girl (page 35) ^S\dic bcemed to have u passifui for 
Ireiuling nium thiiiga which would seruneh or yield under her 
foot,” already powscsfled the gernifl of an erotic Hyjubolisin wliieli, 
under the influence of circuinstmicoa in wliicli she herself Look 
an active part, developed into an adequate iindbod of h(‘XUu 1 
gratification.^ The youth who was her partner Iouj'ikmI, in the 
eaiuc way, to find an erotic sYniliolism in all the pressure riiiic- 
tions of attractive feminine feet, Lbe swaying of a carriage l)C- 
noatli their weight, tlic crushing of tlie flowers on which they 
tread, the slow rising of the grass which they have pressed. 
Here we have ii Hynibolisni wliich is altogether diiTcront from 
that fotiehiwm which adoics a dehnitc object; it is a dynanne 
syinholism finding its gratification in the spec tael e of ninvc- 
7 nenls which ideally recall the fuiulainental rhythm and pressuve 
roactions of the sexual ])roeo.^s. 

We may trace a very Biinilur erotic syiul)olisni in an abso- 
lutely normal form. M'he fascination of clothoB iu the loverh! 
eyes is no doubt ii complex phenomenon, Init in part it reslfi o/i 
tlie aptitudes of a womaids garments to e.xpn'ss vaguely a 
dynamic syniholism which must always remain indefinite and 
elusive, and on lhat account always pos.scHs fascination. No 
one has ho acutely dcscrilied this syiiil)olism us llernck, often 
an admirable ])syc]iologist in matters of sexual al;tnu!tivcn('sH. 
Especially instructive in this respect are his imenis, '^Eclight in 
Disorder” ”lTpon Julians Clothes” and notably Mulia’s DcLli- 
coat.” sweet disorder in the dress,” he tells us, “kindles iu 

clothes a wantonncs.s;” it is not on the garment itself, luit on the 


^llor atjbions sii/rfreHL lliat llinro is ofloa a Talent soxnid con- 
HoiniiHiiasH in rrgard to tbo feet in wonieii, atavislic or pHeiidn-atiivlHl ie. 
mid corn'Hiiondiii^ to tlin nexuiil nttniolioii wliieh I lie feet forriierly 
rii-oiiHed, alinoHl iionnnlly, in inon. 'I'liiH \h al.ni liy the eiise, 

referred to by iSliundiU, of aa nnniarried woniiui, heloindag lo a riiially 
cxlnliilin^r In a In^di de/rpoo liolli erotie and nenrolie I rail h, wlin liiid 
cerLiiin nneniiLrolliilde rnHeiimtIoa for Himes. .She deli^liis in im'w sIioim. 
and ehan^ei^ kev all day Innf; ivl. vp^nlav inln'Vi\lH of Vloee hnura 

eaeli. iShe kee|iH (Mm row of hlioe.s nut in pi a in Mi|rht in her apnrlnieiil.'^ 
(11. W. mnifehU, “On a CttHO of IVnialo Tiiipolency," IHIlfl, p, lO.) 
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clinraclor of its inovGinonb tlinl lie iiiNisln; on Hu! "erring Inee/* 
tho "winning wtivc” of tlio "tennioHtumif; iietliwiut In; Hponka 
of the "liquefaction" of clothes, their “linivc cadi way 

free/' and of Julia's pctticont lie reinurkH with u more aiiccilic 
Byinbolisni still, 

"flonictiincN 'twoiild punt nnd nlgli luul lirarc, 

Ah if to fltir it Hcni'ce liftd lenvd; 

Uut having got It, Llii<ri>u|Kiii, 

’Xvvoiild iiinko a hravn cximimioii." 

Ill the play of the holovctl woman’s gnrincnt, lio aces tlio 
whole pi'occsg of the central net of sex, with ils roprecsions nnd 
expnnaiona, and ob the sight is himself ready to "fall into n 
Bwoon." 
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Scatiilof^ic SyiiilioliBin — ^TJi'oliipnia— Coprolafpiia— Tim Aflnollo ALtl- 
iudc TownnlH Llii* I'lt'sli — ^Noimiil Imnis n( iScatulniNric Symlxilimn— Si-alU' 
logic (JoncoiiUoiw Among PrimiLivo IVoplrs— 'Uiiim jih a PriiniLiva Holy 
Writer — SacraliiOHH of Aiiiiiml Kxorctii— Stjaliilofry in 
OliBcciie HH Darivcul from tlm Mytliolngioiil — ^'riio IiimuiLuni ISnxiuil Hn- 
piilHO TeiulH lo ilonifdHt ILhcH in iSciHalogic Pomia— Tlie of 

rii3'Hiologi(?al Connexion Hubwooii iho Hriiiiiry iind (inn i Lai tSpliorow'— 
XlYumTy IVUchinm in AuimiiU— i’W llvolw^m of 

Mafloclnsls— TJio ftciitalogy of Saint h— U rol agniii l^Iovo flfLon a .Sym- 
boliHin of Act Tlmii a Syniliolisiii of Object — Only OccaHioiially ail 
Olfactory PoticliiHin— Coiiijiarativn Harity of Coprolagnia— Inlhioncc of 
Naten PcLicliiani aa a TnuiHitiim to (Joinolagnia — Itlrnl Coprolngnia — 
Olfactory Coprolagniii — Urolngniiv and Coprolagnia an Syjiiljols of CoitiiR. 

Wk meet with iinothor f^roup of erotic ByinboliHiiiH— alike 
ByinljoliHJiiR of obj(!ct and of aet — in connection witli tlio two 
fiinclioiiH nd joining the mialnmical hoxuiiI focam: tlie uriimry 
and alvinn oxen-etory fnmdioiiH. TIicbo art! HonietinioH tnrjiied tho 
Bcatnlogiciil gi’onp, with tlie two HubdiviHionH of urolagnia and 
CQpvolaguia.^ hiUr fmcds cl unbiani lucsciiinir irt an avicienL text 
wliicli linB fiorved the asootic jireaciliorH of old for inniiy dlK(:oiir«Ofl 
on tlio littlenoss of man and tho inonniiOHS of Hint reprodiuitivo 
power whioh plays fio largo a pin t in inan'H lif(i, '*Tho Btajiid 
bnnglc! of Nnhiro/^ a correapondcnit Avritesj ''whereby the genera- 
tive orgaiifl serve as a moana of relieving tlie bladder, Ir doubtleRfl 
iGBpoiisible for mncli of the disgust which tlioso orgiins oxoito in 
BOiiiG iniiulH ” 

At tho same time, it ifi necessary to point out, such reflex in- 
fluenco may net not in one direction only, but nlflo in tho revorfia 

(7)hs J'JraM»r7io JJIciiinH fa dcr fLarifiVi/iO', p. lib), diHlin- 
giilHliliig Hlmrply ImLwecii LIm "nrotir^’ and ilio ''oIihcciu*/^ n'HorvrH (lio 
latter term oxdusively for tim roproHenliition of excrelory orjJiiiiiH and 
acta. He couHnlciH tliat tliiH in ntyiiioingicjilly Uin iiiohE: cxiiot UHiign. 
iTowever tliat limy bn, it HenniH tej me lliat, in any caHc, '‘obHceiii!" Imi 
bnconio ho vague a term tluiL it ia now iinpracticablQ Lo give it a ra- 
fllricLcd and precise Bcnac, 
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direction. FroJU tlic nbnidiuiint of iisitIio (‘n]it(‘iii|i|;ijirni 
to |)ditHe liuinanity, the oxeretmT r^’iiirrs ni.iv vmd dislnMujr 
upon Che goiiitiil vMixlvv wh'nU [iuiy adjnijL f-’nirn lln' mnro 
^Uvudpoiut oC the iiuviiHi^iom’d Invor, v lu luu-^iiify 
the dumn of the womun ho ^v^1v{^hips, it is nui. iiujifissililo fcir 
the oxoTotoTv rtmlm’B in Inkn on soioo fvom Ww irvtidialin^ 

center of .s(‘x wliicili they eiioloHo. 

liven normally sueh ii Jjrncr'ss \h triiecahio. Tim normal 
lover iniiy not hloalizo the exTielory fumd'ioiis of Ills inisln‘ss 
blit tlic foot that ho finfla no i-epiilsujn in (Ijo n\f>sl: iiilimiile nwh 
tacts niicl focTs no disgust at (lie ])roxiiiiily of (lie exerelorv ore 
ficcs or the existence of tlieir firiielioiiH, iiidiralcH Unit Die idciih 
iziitioii of love lina exerted at all evmil.s a Tieii(niliziiij.r iiilliieriee; 
indeed, the presence of an aeiile seiiHibility io (Ik? distiirbin^i^ in- 
iluence of tlua pvoxiniity of (lie exoreiory nriiiees and tlndr fuue- 
tiona mmt he cousidoved ahnormul; 8viftV ^hSUeplum and 
Ghlod' — ^\vith the enmiction nmlevlyinji^ it (hat i( is an easy 
matter lor the excretory Innetiona Vo dmxvn thn jKissihiliVios of 
love — conUl only have proceeded frmn a niorliiilly ia’nsilive 
brain.^ 

A jiion? than inonMieuiralizhiy iiilliuMiee, n posidvrly iih-al- 
izing influoiiee of tlio K(?xiial foeiiH on (Ik? exerolory profcssi's fnl- 
joining it, rnny i:ulco ])l«co in the lover’s mind witlionl (Ik? nornial 
variations of sexual atlractioii being over-paHHivl. afid even with- 
out the ercalion of an excretory fetiehiHin. 

IlGflDctioiig ot Lhia uLlikudn iiniy lio fnimd in llifi jkji.’Ih. In Iho 
of the lover Hiiyn ol Ma nimlress, ’‘Yljy nuvi'l U like ii rouinl 

goUet, ^Yllevem no mingkil ^villc is wantiug)’* in \m \yrW. "Td llinneme/* 
Her rick say 9 witli claiir rcfcveiicfl to Ilut MKU19 v<'avvi^^i — 

''Show me that hiU where muilhig h)ve iloih Hit, 

Having a living fouuLain uiukr it*,’* 
ill the very inimcroun poeinsi in vavinns hinguageH ^Yhieh have more 

tliia cniineetion mi may iirofttahly cniiLcmpla(c% Uui Imiui lunl 
rccnll the Vast gaimit of fuiiotuniH, Maernil ulirl profaiu^, wlileli Mini iiinua 
excreiflea. Hniiy aaviigCH sLnolly renervo Llie left Iniiid io tlio Inwlhn’ 
purpoaea of liCc; Iml in eivilizaUou Unit in \u\\. enn'^idered inn'e«^M\r.Vp 
and it may he wimloRnme hiv mwws of i\« l.o me^iliaia u\\ Ihe nno'v hnmhU' 
ns OS of the a a me Iminl wliitih ia riUHcd in the Hiipi'enn.' gen turn of he nodi e- 
tion anil which men have often eouiiknd it it jirivilcgc lo hiHH. 
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or IcHS oUsc-urcl}' doalt with llii* ro.sr, an Uic (Miiblcin of Llio fiMDiiiinn 
|iu(lcii([a tlim! lira ominioiuil to llio Hlnfuui wliicli or 

[H’OHidoH over ihv. rosi?. It muy, iiuhunl, Ik* riMrulhfd LIiilI ovpii in Lho naiiiif 
m/niifhtv iinn.tiniiiHLH (KiiniiKinly Lu ilni tuhlu iniiioni Uirit? is fftiii- 

ftvally bulitivud lo Ik; a ^otiUc rtlUiKioiv lo Uio wIki ovt‘v 

Ntn?aiiiH| Hiiico Uu! labia mtnura axcrl an indueiici* (.m tJja (liirrUon of 
Uift iniiuiry slroani, 

111 Willwlm MviMtvr{ Part 1, Cliiiptdr XV), (Ioi'LIm*, on tin* liiisih of 
liiH own porHOiiiil ox|>oriiMK!i*s, tlontnibOH Ills linro’s (oiioLioiis in Llio hninlild 
Hiirroundinga of AIiLi'iiiiiiie'.i lilLlo ruoni u.h i;oiti|iiire’cl with LIu! HlalidninKH 
nnd orilor of lijii own home, “It Hneim'd Lo lihii wlnni lie had lioni to 
leinovo hfir slays in or dor Lo rtuicii Llm hariisicriiord, Llion; lo lay linr 
Hkirt on the bed before he eon Id Hoiit liiniHidf, wlien she herself with 
iincinlmrraHHod ImiikiieHH would iiiiike no iibleinpt to eoneeul Iroiii him 
many natural acts whieh people are aeeuHLoiued lo hide from olhei'H on I 
of dccenc:y — it Hceincd Lo him, I say, tlnit In? hern rue bound Lo her li)" 
invisible bnndH,” \Vc nrn told ol Words worth 0'’indlay'H /i'crol/rTfi(nnv 
of I)c Quiiitvy, p, :J0) Lhul lie read ^VIthv.lm ;1/e/.v/LT lill “he eiune Lo Die 
Heono where Lho hero, in liis ini.slreHH'H bedroom, beeoineH .seiitiineiiLul 
over lier dirly LowidH, etc?., wbieli hlniek him with sncrli diHj,niril llnil lie 
flnn^r Llic book out of his liinid, wonid nerer look at il a^iiiu, i\nd de- 
olared that mi rely no ICiifulisb lady Wfrnid (?ver read sueh a woi’lc,^' 1 
iuivc, however, heard a womiin of hifili iiilelleeLuiil diHtinelioii refer to 
the pcenliar truth and heauLy of Uiis very piissa/^e. 

In one of IiIh latest nov(?lH, Lr.H J^vnvonlrett dr* ^1/. (f(? //rro/, Ueiii i 
de Hop'll ier, one of the most no table of reeent Ij^reneh novel is tn, narrates 
an episode beariii)^ on the matter before ns. A pevrtoiuv|«e of the ntovy 
in Hitting,' for a inonient in a dark f»rotto duriiif^^ a ni/<ht fOLe in u luihlo- 
inaidH park, when two ladioH enter and laughingly preareed to raise their 
garmentH and accomplish a natural neoessity. The iniin in the baclc- 
grouiiil, Hiiddenly ov(?reoiiie by a sexual ImpulHe, startH forwanl; ono 
lady niiiH away, the oLln'r, wdioin he dcduiiiH, cdl'erH littli* resisLuiier* to 
liiH advance.s. To M. dc^ llrf-ol, whom he Hliortly after encounterH, ho 
oxolahns, abuHlied at his own ncLiniisi ^‘Wliy did I not flee? IluL eoiiltl 
I imngiiio that the specftaele of ho disgiiHling n fiinetion would have 
any other cfTect than Lo give me a huinhle opinion of human nature?" 

de Urdot, however, ii\ proeeeding to reproach his iut(u'hu;uLor Cor Ids 
iueonsiderate temerity, observes : "What you tell me, Hir, does not entirely 
surjirise ino. Nature has phiet'd very varloiiH iiistinels within us, ainl Ihn 
impnlsci that led you to what you have just now done in not so paeuUar 
as you tliink. One may be a very r*Htiinalde man and yet love women 
oven in what is lowliest in (heir bodies.*' In harmony with tliis passiign 
from llfigiiior's novel are I he remarks of a eorrc'spomleiit who wiiles to 
me of the rinietioii of urination that it "appeals Heximlly lo most normal 
iiulividiials. My own obHcrviilions and lm|iiiries jn ove I his. Women 
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tlicmficivca iiiBtiiietivoly feel il. Tlic Brenicy HiiiTuuinliii^^ tliv matter 
londsj tooj I til ink, a snxiuil 

Tilt! f[\ut that [h'oco.sbuh inuy in hoiiu; (kyn'n cxrrt tm 

abtiaotion evt'ii in noriiml love Iiuh bean esjufeially oinipbasj.r'i'd by Uhie-li 
{llviirajc zitr yTHlotof^ic tier Sv.runli'i, "i eil II, pp, -iiJ, 

SfUj.)i “Tlia man whose iiilelleet and lesthetu; seiiiii? ban Iummi 'rhiudeil 
by the sexual iinpiilso’ secfH tbese Lliingn in nii riiliirly [liilVinil 
fi’oni him who 1ms not been oveic.'OJiUi Ity tin* jiitoxieatioii of btve. For 
him they ciio idealized (sit veiiia veibo) siiiee I boy mo a part of Llio 
beloved person, and in con.seqiionee assfuiialod willi lovi*." Hhu'li f]Uules 
tho Memolreti elner i^ntificrln (a book wliieli in siiid to he, llmn^li Uiis 
Hcciim donbtfiih g’eniiiiioly nulobiip^riipliii'ul) in l.lio saino soiiho; 

man who falls in love with ii girl h nut dragged onl of liis pootio 
^icre by the thought that liia beloved inunt reliovo I'ertoin natiiiiil 
necessities every dny. It flecniBj indeed, tu liini to bn just llic opposite. 
If one loves a pernon one ibulH nothing obsc oTie or disgusting in tho 
object that plnasea me." The opposite atiitiide ia prcilmbly in oxlrorne 
caaes clue to the i nil nonce of n. nenrotie or morbidly Honsitivn h.'in]i<'iii- 
ment. Swift possesned such a LemporaiiienL, The poHsiissiini of ii oiinilnr 
temperament is doubtlcHs rnsponsihlo for llie little prone poem, *’J/JCx- 
taae/^ in wliieh Huysnians in bis first hook, IsV, fi#7i/yf/o/r d /-’pfrov, lias 
written an abtcnuatcd version of ^'Wti cplioii and C’liloe" to expi e^ii I lie 
diftilliibiomnent of love; the lover lies in a w<iod ebisping tlii^ Imnd of 
the beloved with rnpUnoiiH emotion; ''.Hiiddenly iilie roMc, diHeiigujpd 
her hand, diaappoarGd in the busliOH, and I heard tin it were the nislliijg 
of rain on tho leaves*'^ Ilia dream Iirh lied. 

In cstimnting the Hignilicftnco of Uio lovor’H allihuli? in lliin 
matler, it ia iinportont to Tciilizc Lhe pOHiLion wliicli HOJiinlogio 
conceptions took in primitive holiof. At oertain ntiigrri of parly 
culture, when all the emanatiouK of the body tire, liidilt* In 
mysterious inngic properties and bocoiue apL fnv Hncred iihph,, llie 
excretions, and cspeciaMy the urine, nve found to Toriji jmrl of 
religious ritual and ccu'cmonial fniKdioii. hjveii (inion^^ Kavag(!.4 
the excreta are frequently rogardctl a.s disgusting, hiiL uiiihu' the 
influence of these conceptions hucIi disgust ia iuhihih'd, uiul IIuhc 
emanations of the body which are usual 1)^ lenst honored hero me 
icligioufi symbols. 

Uriiui ImB bceu vcganlad aw tlm original holy water, !\inl many 
cuatonm which atill Hiirvivc in Italy and viiriniiH pni’Lri nf Kumpe, invidv- 
iiig the UHe of a thud wUiv.h must ottan yvUow uml HuimUimpH hiiIL 
posdhly indicate Lho earlier u.sii of urhio. (Tlio Ontek water uf aspeirtinii, 
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according to Thcocritiia, wiin mixed -witli Halt, an in HomotinicM the 
modern Italian Jioly water. J. J. Jllnnt, Vc-stifWS of A.nvleot Mauntrs 
ami VuitlomUt ]). 17;J.) Among the JloUoiitots, an JvoIImmii and otIim-N 
liavo rccordcdj the niodiuino man nrimitcd allerniLtcly on hrida and 
ljrid(^gi oom, and a BUcecHFifiil young warrior was s prink led in the Hiinio 
way. Mungo I’lirk mcnlionH Mint in Afri(?a on one occaHion u iuido 
HoiiL a bowl of licr uriiic wliirb wiih llirowii over biin as jl Hpi'riul nuirk 
of lioiior to a diHLingni.slied guest, rcinuiiit l•('lllllrUnl tliiil the Uigli- 
laiidei'H Hpriidclo.d tl\elr cattle wiLli urine, an a kind of ludy waU-r, ou lUo 
iij’Hl iloiiduy in every quarter. (IJourkc, Smluluuio lUlcs, pp, 2*28, '2:111; 
'Draiid, Povnlar Autittuiilv.H^ "Ilnde-AlcH.'*) 

JCveu tlio excreta of aniinals liave soinetimoH been counted Haored, 
Thin ia notably ho in tlie ease of tlic eow, of all aninialH tbc niosb 
venerated by primitive peo|)leH, and especially in India. .IuIch Jlois 
[Ylsioius (Iv p. flO) deseribes Mie s|juLdacle presented in Llie Loinple 

of the eowH at HenarcK; “I put iny bead into the opening of Llie holy 
BtabIcH. It was Lbe Inrgest of temples, a splendor of preeioiiH sLonefl 
and marble, where Lbe venerated heifers passed hacicwiinis and forwards. 
A wliolc people adored Lliein. They take no notice, plnnged in tlnnr 
divine and obsenre uneoiiHeiousne-Hs. And Lliey fullil witli serenity tlieir 
aiiiinal fnnetioHH; tliey ebew the olVerings, drink water frooi copper 
vessel H, and wlicri they are Id led they relieve tlieinselvcH, Tbi n a ster- 
ecji'aeeouH ami religious insanity overeoines tlicse Htarry-fae(Ml \voiinjn 
and YCiierabio men; they fall on Lbeir knees, prostrate tboinselves, etiL 
the droiipiiigs, greedily drink tlie licpiifl, wbieli for Lbem is niiiaculous 
and HiUfied.'* ((//’. llourke, f>rntfilofflr. ( luipLer XVII.) 

Among the Cbevsurs of the (.'uiieasiis, ]icrlia|is an Iranian pisqdc, a 
woman after her eoiiliiiemenl, for wbieb sbe lives iipuiL, pnriHes lierhidl 
by washing in the urine of a eow and then return h bonie. This mode of 
purification is recoininended in the Aveshi, and is said to be used by I ho 
few rcinaining folio wern of this creed. 

We Imvc not only to take into account tlie froqueney with 
which among priiniLivo jieoplcs the cxcretioiiR ])oaR(!H.s a ndigioua 
signifioance. It is furlher to he noted that in the Tolk-lon' of 
modern liJurope wo everywhere find plentiful evidence of the 
earlier prevnlcnco of legends and jiviictieea of a Hcntalogical 
duiracLor. It is Kignifieant tliat in tlie inajorily of ciiReH it in 
easy to sec a sexual refcu'ence in thc.se sLories and cuKtoins. Tlie 
legeiuis have lost their earlier and often, mythical i^ignirieanee, 
and fret|neiilly take on a HUggeslion of (ih.s('enity, wliile the 
Hcatalogical jiractices have luKfOine the inagicful devices of love- 
lorn maideim or forBakciv wivcR prueticc^l in Beevec^y, It huH hap- 
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peiied to scatalogicdl rites to lie regarded as wt! iiuiy gallier froni 
tlie Clouds of AriKtopimiies, Hint, tin; Hatiifd leallierii [iliaDiiti 
boriio lij' tlic women in llie IWu'clinnnliii wiia liei inning in ln^ 
time, nn oliject to arouse Hie lumiKPineiU of liHle Ino s. 

Ainoii^ inmiy pnniiLivc? IlC!nJ^ll^^ llircni^liiMiL tin? avofM, ihhI urnon^ 
tlic! lowor .Hodiil of oivilizt:!! nriur innidr |ori|ii<| . 

tioH^iiion* ctipfsciiillyj ifi would nrrm, l In* iiriiioof wnmi ii nritl Hfutuf jh'ojpIo 
wlio .sLiuid, or \vih)i to «binid, in 8oMml n‘hihniislii|i hi rarh itlio r, ]ii \i 
legciul oC lUtt of Uvo unrlltwot^l fttiinlof Amoi-it u, liy 

a woman givciH liur lover hoiiio of lior iiriiir? a ml h.'ivm: "V(mi <ii?i wnkc 
UiQ dcjul if you drop hoiiio of my uriiii‘ in tlu'ir rtirs riml jmho/' (/Ai fi- 
sell rift fiir fjihmlvt/iVf IBlMj lloft p. lidH.) Aiinuif' fin* hufrii- fiirliiiuH 
lliorc Is a legend of a woman willi ii iK^aiiliful wliih* .«kin wlio fouinl (m 
bathing every morning in Uie, vivin- UnU (ish were nlUaeU'd In her 
Kkiu and eonld not ho drivou olT even by nutgieiil MiluliiiiM. A( hist hIu! 
said to licri^elfL ''I will make water oii llii'in ruid (hen On y will leavo 
me alone/' Slin did fio^ iind lioneofortli the (lull left her, lint ^Inirtly 
after fire camo from Heaven and killed Inw, {Ih., Ht'ft Y, 

pi 040.) Among both Chi'isliiin^ and MohamniedunH u vvife run nh-udi 
an un faith fill liiwbuml hy privately pntLiug mum' (tf In-r urine in hii^ 
drink. (Tl. Steviij Mv.dhiu in ilcr Tiirki'i, vol. i\j p. II.) This prueliec in 
world-wide; tlma among tlu; ahorigiiieK of linixil. (leeonling in MmijiiH, 
the urine and other exeretioiiH and .Hre'rel muik lire pnli iil fi»r iipiiniili- 
uiacal oVijeeba. (Bnnrkn's >S'md(Jh)j;le fHh’,s o/ All Aijlhm.v ronhiiiiH iiiiiiiy 
vdCeveuGca ta Live folk-lore. ^U'ae.Uo.(LH iu LUw waller *, o. 'inUuIj,' mC 
beliefa in tho iimgio power nf urine, piihllslierl in lliiriihay by t’n/fes^nr 
EugcJi Williolm in 1880^ I have not ho on.) 

Tlio logeiida which nnrnito soiitalogio oxjdoilH nn? nmiioroiH in Hit? 
literature of all coiinLrie.s. Among priin'itive jii'tipleH they olh-n liiive a 
purely thenlogical chav ae Lev, fov iu the popular luylhniogwH of all e nun- 
tries (oven, tis we loam from Ari.stnplianeH, among tin* (freekw) tiiiliiral 
pliRiiomoim ftUch a.s the rain, are apt In hr rcgardeil uh iliviiui exen'tioiiH, 
but in course of time tho logomln take on a iiiore erolie ur u iiune 
obaeene character. In the Irish Jlrjoli* of tj'inHlar (u'lilleii down smiio- 
whevG about the twelfth eeutury, hut conluiiung umloviiil of very innoh 
older date) wo ore told how ii mimhor nf prsneesses in Kuuiiu Mucha, Llii! 
Boat of the Ulster Kings, re«olvnd to Hiid out which of (liein could by 
urinathig on it molt a snow pillar wliicli the men liml mmlc, (he wniiiiin 
who succeeded to he regarded uh the host luiioiig them. Koin- of (lomi 
succeeded, and they aent fov Hovbfovpuin, who wus in love v‘i(b ('nchub 
Iain, and bIio was aide to mnU tho pillar; wluM'onpnu the nthcr woiuiuu 
joalona of the siipDrioriLy hIio hud thus shown, lore unt her cvch. 
(ZiTniiier, ''Kcltischc UoilrllgeV' ZcitHChri/l /Ur nvutniho Ativitfmm, vol 
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xxxH, llefL IJ, jjp. Iil0-21!K) llliys (jonsidtjr.H tliiit Dorlj/orgiijll wuh really 
a goulileHft of dawa ai\il iXwwk, "tUo drop gUHloaing in the Han's viiyH," 
iLH iiulic'iitcil liy liar imiiio, wliieli iiifsuiH n drop or Lear. (J. Kliy.Hj 
lurVH on thii Oriijin and dnmHh of JCcli(/iuiL ((.s IlhfxsiraK’d hif 
Ilvalhinulumt ji. '10(1.) U in iiilore.sLinj^^ Lo (!oni])ai'(; tlio legend of Jlerlifor- 
gain u’illi a HoinifwliiiL jiion* iiKjdoni riiainly ffilk-loro v.onlv. wliieli i.s 
ek'uvly aindugourt lutl ivu longer HiannH In nlunv any invLludogk idem on I, 
"Lii l*i’iiiee,ssif qiii pissc? pur doHSiiH 1(?h iMduli’H." Tlii.n priiuMiHH liiid a 
liuldL of ni'iiialiiig over liuy'OoirkH; llio kingi lior fiitlier, in ovdci' Lo 
i>r(!iik her of tlie IiilIjIL, oll'ered her in iiiarriuge Lo iiiiyono wlio emdil 
make n liiiy-coek K(i high llmL kIio ooiilil not urinate over il. The young 
men eame, IniL the prineesH wmiM inevely luugh and at onee aelimve llm 
Laslc. At last Lluire ejiiiie a young imni who argued with liirriiolf tliat 
hIlo would not he iihlo Lo perforin this feat ufLer she hud IohI her 
virgiiiiL3\ He tlierijfon* Hedueed lier /irst and .she tlieii failed ignol)l.v, 

1 11 rely welting lier stoekings, Aeeordiiigly, hIms Vu'eaine Iiih bride, 
(KpvirrctStap vol. i, p. IIJIII.) tSueli Uigemln, whieh luive. IomL any luyth- 
ologie clfiineiU.H Lliey 111113’^ origiiiully liuve possessed and lUive heenine 
merely' are not iiiieoiniiioii in Uu; fidkdoro of many eouiiLrieH, llul 

in Iheir earlier more ndlgioun foriiiH and in their later more ohseene 
forniH^ tliey alike bear witnesn to Lbe large ]duee wliieb sea La logic einicep- 
tlciUH play ill the primitive iniiuh 

II; in a riM!l: in (‘vidniioi! of tha olo.sn inul atfoiningl) 

jiornial aH^^ncialion with Dm M\\iJnl inipulHn of llnj Kf:nlnlot(it 
promHOH, that an intuiTrtt in tluun, nvising nnUivallY and Hpon- 
iH Olio of tlu! mo.sl: rr(?qii(!nl; oliunn<‘ls by wliit'li tin* kox- 
ual iinpulso firsl; inaiiitVsts itself in youiif^^ lioys and girls. 

iStniiley Hall, who IniH nuule npoeial iinpiirieH into tlin imiLfer, 
remarks that bi childhood Llm pnalinrls of excretion h\^ hladdnr and 
luuvels i\ve oflcoi ohjecta of hUevcHl Imnlly less intimse for n tinu* than 
eating and drinking. ("Karly iSeiise of Self/' A}tinrivuu Journnl of 
y*.s7/r//fjlo////, April, ISOH, p. Hdl.) "Mietiiritioiial rdisecnities/' (lie HiUiie 
writei’ idtserves again, “which onr returiiH show to lie so connnoii Ijefore 
ailoleseeiiee, ('nlininale at 10 or 12, and Hcein l<p retreat iiiLji Ihe haek- 
ground as sex phenomena appear." They are, he remavkHj of two 
clusHi'H: “I’miling persons or diings> aeeretly from adults, but openly 
wil.li each rdliei," and less ofleii “eerciinmial nets coiineeted with 
(li(‘ jif't or (lie prodiiel. that /iIiiiohI HUggi'st (lie hcii lalogieul riles of 
suiTige.H, iiiilll, for fb'seiipl inn here, but of greal. inlenvHt and iinporl:- 
anee." Slaidey WwW, .1 do/rseem'i', vok i, p, lUh) Tiie natnve of sneU 
Hciilalogical plicnoiiieniL in cliildhofid — wliioli iiro uften clearly the in* 
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aicnco IjoLli bovs mul /rirla, iiio very wril illiiHlrntra in n iiiirra* 

two I meludo in Appendix ll, lUntDry H* 

In boys as lliey iipprauJi Mic of paborly, (Jiia aitiaci- 
tioii to the siciitalogie, \vlu‘u it oxints, U'lnls" (o ilio mif, giving 
place Lo more normal eoni!i'i>tions, or at a! I even!?? li. 

a .subordiiiiilG and Horioim plarr* iii ilio niiiol. In girls, oji 
Hie other hand, it often tinids to perhisL hMiiioriil (hi thoii iiiirl, a 
minute ohsevvey oC Urn femintiu* luind, vefev^ in ( Vu’rri! (n ‘*(l\oFe 
innocent nncl trimnpliant gaieties nhioli sealalngir stories liave 
the privilogo of nrniising in wonion who linvo rrmaiiinl still eliil- 
dmi, GVGu the most clistingui.sluiil woiimmi*” The exloiit to wliieli 
inncicent >voineu, ^vho ^voulll fi'eipienUy he uni nh: vested or 

repelled in presence ol the tioxually oljseoiia arc ,sr*nM'li?ni's jiU 
trncted by the Bcatalogically ol)K(fcii(?, hconniCH inlclligililc, linw- 
'iver. if wc realiv.e that a symludism c<mK's hero into jihiy. In 
women the more specifically sexual know led gt! and ox | >nri ence nt 
life frequently develop much later tliiui in iium or cv(‘ii rriiiiiina 
in nbcyanco, and the speci/ically Kcxnal plH.'iioiiH'na cuiiiint llicrc- 
fore eaaUy lend themselves to \vit, or humor, ov inu\ginaruou Uut 
the scatalogic sphere, hy Lhc vary fact Unit in woiiien it 
ia a specially intimate and secret region which is yet iilwaya 
liable to ho uncxpeetodly imitnuhul into eousciousiu'ss, ruvuislics 
au inexhaustible field fov situations which have tlic saim^ ebarao 
ter as those furnishod by Hio tJiixuiilly f)l)SC(‘iit‘. It tIniH 
that the sexually obsecue xvhich in m)\\ lomis to overshadow th(^ 
ficatalogically obscene, in xvomeii — partly from iui!X)UM‘icurc io\d 
partly, it is probahlo, from thoir almost physiological nindcsl v — 
plays a part subordiiinto to tlio aeahilngical. In a Hoincu’hat 
anaiogovis way scatological xvit and humor pluy a cnnsidcruhlo 
part in the work of various eminent authois who wove olcrgymcir 
or priests 

In addition to the anatomical and p.sychologlcal iinf^ocintiona 
svMch contribute to furnish a ha^^is on which erotic, Hyuil.mlisma 
may spring up, there are uIho physiological conni'clioiirt iio 
tween the genital and urinary Hplicrea wliicji diivcjly lavra- 
^aeli symbolisjna. In discuSBing the analysiB of the hcxuuI iiu* 
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pulse ill a previous voliunc ol: those f^htdie.s, t havo poiiitcMl out 
the rciiinrkuhlo rolntionship— sometiiuos of LrJinsforonai, soiun- 
tiincfl of eoinpon'^iil.ioii — ^ avIucIi (3xisls hoLwoon tension 

niul vesical toiisioiij both in iiioii iind women. In the liisLoricH 
of noriuul sexual develnpiueut l)roiijj;ht Ln;^etlu!i‘ at the oml of 
that uiul suhsoijueut YoWnnes llie I'oluUunrtliip may tvei|vieully he 
traced, ns also in the eane of (h l.h in tluj jn'Ortent Htiuly (y, ^17). 
Vesical power is also coinnionly helieved to he in rclulioii witli 
Kcxiuil potency, and the inahility to project the urinary Htreain in 
a nonnnl manner ift nm? of tiie accepted sif^ns of aexmil impo- 
toiicy.^ Fci’c, nyiiiiij has rcconhid tlic history of ii nuni witli 
periodic crises of sexual desire, and suliscqncntly sexual obsession 
^Yithout doftivc, ^Yhic.h were always accompanied hy the impulse 
to urinate and hy inenni.scd iiriiiatioii.''* In tlie cast?, recorded 
by Pitres and llcgifi, of si young girl who, having once at tlie 
sight of a young man she liked in a tlicatcr been ovturjonic hy 
Boxual feolijig accoin])anicd hy a strong desire to urinate, was 
afterward tovnionled by a groundless feur of expericiuiing an 
irrcsistihlt? d(?siro to urinate at inconvenient linicH,'’ we have an 
exampUi of what may be called a phyaiologicvd scatalogic. nym- 
holism of sex, an emotion wliich was priniurily erotic Iseuoinisig 
transferred to the hladdcr and then reiiuiining persisttuiL From 
such a pliysiologicnl ayniholisin it in hut a step to the psycho- 
logical Hymholisms of acatsilogic feticliisin. 

It iH worthy of iioU?, hh an imiioutioa Lliiit mioli iihonniiicmi arc 
fl(?iir(fcly iihiioniiiil, that a nriiini'y .syinlMjlfHiu, and even ii Htriclly Hcjxual 
fcliclii-Hin, iiro iiornuil aitioag iiuiay niiiinnlHi 


e.ff., Morsnlli, H/hi rff 11)02, 

p. 30. 

^ I'VTe, CfiiH}itfS‘h*rnOuM dr Jid}^ 23, 1!)0.L 

® Tiaiwaiillona of tlu* luUMualiuiuil Miuluial MosenW, vol. 

iv, p. 10. A .slniilur HyiiilailiMni nmy l)(! Lnirod in many of Uki ciihi's in 
wlii('li tin* rnriiH of inodt-Hly InTonies in nmdeHt wmiu'ii (.’oann'i'd in tho 
(‘xerrtory nphorc iinil Hoin(?linie.4 lo Urn ex Lent of filiHi'^Hjon, 

It nuirtt Hot lui how^naw, Umt wiy ohiii'sHlun \\\ Unn 

has a Hyinholiral viiluo of an erotic! K'iad, In t)ia cahcr, for iiisliiiu^o, 
wliicli haw la‘(<n rd'ordccl Isy Iniyiiiond and .fiun'l, OfM'stifnifs, vol. ii, 
p, 300) of a wcnmiw who sprat uuwh of )u‘v Unu*. iu lUr iMolravov in 
iiniiftlci poi'hit'tlyj alwaya froliiig Liuit hIio fuilad in noina roHjirrC, tho 
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The iTioflb faniilidv oxnuijjhs of Hjih 'kind in furnished hy ihe ihi*', 
wlio i« .snxuiihy nxtiUi^d in tiiiH iruniin’r hy iTiiren of llie hilidi iiinl hinmidf 
taken ovory opjiorUniihy of \'iU mvu '‘J'his 

GWhtoW’ Ksphma Yivi^iarkn {fha d y. U'iH), “luis im oUier 

aim Uo\a to bpveaA alouj' Ihft I’Oiul vet'o^iii/iUih' Luorn of their 
fciv LUtt lieiifttlt of iinlivhUuils of tin? uUiOr mix, (In* oiior of (Ih'ko Inu'O'i 
doubt lens caiishipf oxcUoiiiiniL.'' 

It is iHjfciuvoi’thy, also, Lliat in lUiimnlH ns well ns in irmii, Hexniil 
cxdfcoinaut niiiy imiiiifci.st ihrlf iji tin* hljohler. TlniH IhninniK siriO'H 
{Chci/diiiv do ^'(ihaya, p* -It)) that if tlio mart* nrimiirM wlni she Iiimijh 
Hid stallion iieigli it is a sii^ii LUat she in reatly for coTinei'IjMii, 

U is m intisodijHni, ov i)nssvve nl^olii^uid, lUul wo. n\ny 
frequently find sentnlogic Byml)oliHm in its fnily dnvt'lojHMl (nnn. 
The intin whose prodoniiimiit iinpiil.so is Id f^uijjngali? liiinsjdt In 
his iiiislrcsa and to receive at lior liautis the uiriiosL Iniiniliulioii, 
frequently finds tlio climiix of hin /rnililicnlioii in )u‘iiig nriiinh’d 
on by her, whether in actual foot or nnly in iinaginal if>iL 

In many aiicli cases, liowever, it is cvic)<*nt Unit \vc liavi* n 
mixed phenomenon; the symhnliHUi in donhlc. 'PIk! art ll(•(f^lrne^ 
deairablG becftnse it is the ouLward mul viKihlc sign of uii ia- 
warclly expevicneed abjeet nlavery to an adored lUM'^nn. lua it 
is also tlesirablc becawflO of intimnlidv ►sexual in lln^ 

nefc itself, m a fiymbolii*al detumc, sconce, u hiiinilaenun <if lliO 
sexual net, nnfl one which procccMls from llic‘ scximl U\r\iH ilsclf- 

KrEifn-Ebing reconU varloufj chhch of inasoclii.Hiii in wlihh llm 
cmissioiL of urine on to Lhc body or into llin iiKiuth foi'jiird (hu (‘liiiiax 
of sGXiml gratia oafcioii, fi«, for iiisfciiiioo (rNyrfto/jffpdn ‘SV:ri/<in.w, VhigllHh 
tiauBlabion, p. 1B3) in Uid cnae ot a Unssiiui olUciul who uh u iioy lind 
faueicH o! limug hownd betwDcii Um tingles of a woman, emnjichVd Lo 
slcap bQncRtb her Ufttes aiul to diduk har Mviuc^ and in b\tnr life ax|a>vl' 
eneod the gi’catev^t oxcitoiuent when pnicLicing tlu* Kiat jnvrt. of tl\iB 
GRVIy imagination. 

In another mac, ricordctl by Krairt-Kluiig and \iy him ternmd 
‘^'ideal inasocliiaiW' (Op. cil, pp. 12MS0), tlie aiilijcTt fnmi cliihlhooLl 
indulged in voliiptuoua (Ifty'drcdiiN in wliudi ho wan Lho Hlavi‘ of ii liruii- 
tifiil iiiiatroHa Mdio would compel i:hn to obey all bar onpi'in'S. idjml ovi-r 
Jiim with olio foot on lih hretmt, sit on liiy fiu*u mid Imily, mrikc Jiiiu 


obsossioi) aeenm to liayc rlsim forluitouHy on a honimvliat uiiurolh* hiidH 
without roffti-pucfi tn tlio Bexiial life- 
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iviiit on lior in lun* ImiUi, or ^vIh'ii hIic niinrilotl, ami HOiiietiinnH insinl on 
doing Lliis on liin fuco; though a liighly inldllortiiul iiiuii, Im ^V[lH nlwfiyfi 
too Liinifl to iLltoiiipt to ciiny iiiiy of liin iilouH into dXdoiiUoii; In* Jmd 
i)d(*u tioiihlml hy nootui'iiiil oinurnis \}[) lo the nge of 120. 

Nori, iigiiiii (.liv7/fr/o dvlfv /',s-h'o/m//t; pSvtisnuJif voh i, fiim?. 7 uinl 8, 

IftOO), records the eaH(? of uii who ex peri (’need Iho 

gi’0iit(!Hl. pleiiHiiro when both nriiiiition and defeeiiLioii were pructleed in 
tliiH nifuiner hy ihi* wonuui he was nlLaclied In. 

Ill a inevioiirt volume of lliese *SV/gf/r,v ("Hexual IJiveiHion/' lliHlory 
XXVI) I have recorded Die iim.soehiHLie dtiy-dreainH ol a hoy whono 
iminilHCH were ab Die hiuju* time in vended; in IiIb reveriaH ‘'tin* (feiiLriil 
fuel,” he Htale.H, "hecriim* Lhn diKoharge of nrinc from iiiy lover over iny 
body and liiahH, or, if I were very fond of hinij I let it be in iny fjiee.” 
Ill aetiiiil life the aeb of iirinalioii caanally wiLiicHsed in childhood he- 
enine the Hymhol, even the reality, of the central secret of kcx: 'd atood 
rooted and Ihinhing with downcahl (?ye .4 till the net waH over, and was 
eoiiHcions for a coiiMifleralde Lime of Hlaniinering Hpcccli and hcwildenal 
faenllicH. ... I wna ()Ver>Yhelmed with einolion and could barely 
drag my feet from the Hpot or niy oyea from tlie damp herbage where lio 
had depoailed the ^YaLeVH of Hoenary. hlven to day I cannot diwsocinto 
iiiy.Helf from the almddcriiig cliarni that nioiiient laul for ine.^' 

It iH ]iot only llio urine and Lius fmcos wlncli may (Iiuh ae- 
quirG a aymhelie fiiwiuatiou and alLvaGUvaiuiRs under iiiflu- 
niicfo of inaKoehistio deviiilioim of sexual idealization. In some 
easoH exlremo rapture IniH betui expeneiieed in licking HW(‘ating 
feet. 'Pliore is, indeed, no excretion or jiroduefc of the body 
which liiiti not been a source ofee.slasy: llie sweat from (jvery part 
of (;h(‘ body, the kuUvii and lueiiKtrual Huid^ even the wax fioni 
the ears, 

KrantdCldng very Iriihv pointn out {Puffchoiuithtn i^crufiJis, Kiigjisli 
tran.Hlulifjn, p 178) that thin hcxiiiiI seafculogie HyniboliHin in precisely 
paralleleil by a religion rt seatiilogio HyniboliHin. fii the oxemseH of devout 
entliUHiasiii the a.Hcelie iierforniH exaelly the Hinne acts i\n are iierrorini'il 
in IheHO excesMCH of (?rotic ciiUiuHiiiHni, To mix exenda with the food, 
to lick np exereiiiciit, to -siiek festering sores — all Lb use and lliu like urn 
aciH which Inily and venerated women have per funned. 

Not only tlie saint, Imt jiIho the prophet and iiiedieiiie-nmn havo 
been fi'eqiienlly eateiH of liiimiin (‘xcremeiit ; it is only lUfecHHiiry to 
refer to Dm iiiHliiiiee of Die projihet K/ekiel, who deeJared tliat lie wiih 
commanded to biike his bread with liuinrin dung, and to tin* pnieLi(n<s of 
medieine-inim nL Tiiircw StraitH, in wbose trainuig Die eiifing of liuiiian 
oxer cm cut takes a reeogni/ed part. ( Dei Den , notably Jbial-I'begur, wero 
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Bomci^hiics flupposed to nut nxniTTiiniilj tlmt it 'vris mil nriil Unit (lipir 
mesHCngci-H tmd rnpucHtmtiitivi'H unKJiijj: im'ii i 'lion Id ilfi >sn. -Ah rr^ards 

P^ial'PliRgor, scti IXilMii'p, /U’.s /lufuifw (ininaliin ( IuiIiOt \\\ aud 

J. G. HouiAxB, }^viiMof}io i/i/r-s uf Ail iVnifinj.s, p, 'ill. Kv»* 

Clijiptnr IV, V. 12, uiid Jtrfmris Aunimm^itifUnl Tnircs 

vol. Vj p. 321.) 

It luUHt 1)0 luldnd, liowiivnr, tJiut wJiiln (Iio iimHNi'liiiA. In OYrmiuno 
hy Hcxual vapU\r«, ho Uml Un, m.vh utdliiiti' iu hin uiM , tho 

infidinine-inmi m^d e [iklm>1U‘ i\vo n^i ho iovoiiuldv nvnrnoini* hy Vtdi^uoia 
raphiiro, a]i(l Hcvcnil a.snnlM: Wi’UnrH )mvn nAnrii'd lu j \w linrrur inid 

disgiirtt Lhc3' oxpnneiicfid, at all nvniils at llrsl, hi an i|»Vih1iiii^ wtadi 

acts, wliilo tlic medicine -moil vlioii jinviooH soiiinliim's liml I lio onlrjil too 
severe and hnvo to abiuidoii Llinir carnnr. llrniiiiT do Mmi IniMniiid, wliiJo 
icmarkhig, wot wiUwjwt ^\oinn, oxai^noAivtioi^ Uuit "tlin CUviHtiau m-rnlina 
arc almost all eaters o[ exot^iwowl” nt Myslinis^wn/' Hmii) 

VlillosopliUjdCt Mfircb, mOJ, p. il.'i), ipiolo.H llin I oi Mnr- 

guerito-Marie and Mtulaino Giiyoii as Lo t)i(‘ n.xd'onio ri jni^'inmn* wlilcli 
they had to OYerconie. TIir,-y ivcfro iiiijMdlcd liy a mo roly in I id lie tun I 
synibolifim of snlf-niortilU'iUirtii rallior lliun hy the profoinirlly h«IL nmo* 
tioiml syuiboUfim W’ldeli luovosi the muHuehiiil, 

Coprophaghi acts, 'whotlinr wwder the inlhininoH of YidijpHiH oxalln” 
tion or of aeximl rupture, InnviLahly nxeiln ciur disgiihl. Wn ro/^ard Llirm 
as alinosL iiiHanc, rorliflod ici that hidinf liy Din undoiilili'd liud Lluib 
coproplingirv is not nncouinioii lunoiijr Dm iaisaiic*. It may, Minm/oin, 1)0 
proper to point out that it in not ho very loiii' hiiht (An- IngoHUon ut 
hwiwan exevauiGwt wuh carric-il iml by uiir own (ornfaUiorrt in the moat 
ftunc uiul ilDlilierutc inunwer, Ik y\'m iwInniiiHlnrnd by inrAii'iA jiriiolHiow* 
era for a grciit 11111111101’ of iiilnieJils, iiiipiinMilly with iMillrnly HuliHfunLory 
I’Gfliilta. Jjosh than two conLiiries ugo, jSnlmiig, who ho iidiiiirtilply gatli- 
Qred together niul arranged the medical lorn of lii.i own uiid Die imnie* 
cllatcly preceding ngcH, wrote ii very loii^:; and deluilerl cliuptor, 'A Jo 
Stci'covU llumaiu XJavi Medico*' liZo, XI U*, iu llw 

Paris Joirnifil d(? jlfl5dcci>ip for hVbniary Itl, lOOo, Umro iipjiioiriHl aw 
article, which 1 have nob senn, cnlilled “MfidiciuiinnLrt oiililii'cs! Vurino 
eb la heiite luiiiiaiiiG?’) The (da.HKOH of cu.HOii in whidi Dio drug wiia found 
liGiie/ichil would seem to Imre hecn extremely varjoiis. It must not ho 
Biipposed that it wan usually iiigofilcil in the ciudo. foi in. A i'<muiiKui 
mobhod was to take the fajcen of lioys, dry Iheiu, mix Uwiu with Dm heat 
lioimy, and aduuuiaLer an an clccUuiry, (At nw cavliiu' period nwch drUpa 
appear to have met ^Yikh some opposition from ihii Dlnircdi, whioli hcoiiis 
to have seen m them only an appliciition of nnigh!; tlniH 1 uolc IlmL in 
IhiTchard'fl reitiarkahlc Pofiitcnliiil of l.lic foiirtcentfi t'enliii-y. an repro- 
diieocl by WaaJier.sclileben, ^10 day.V pemnicn Ih |ire.s(>rihi*)l fur Die iiho of 
hiiinan urine or cxerenient aa a incdiciiic. WitHHcrHCliluhcii Dk Jiuss- 
cnhmiwod Her AhOHUamUicIi-or Kirohe, p. (151,) 
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The urolngiiia of iiinsonlii.sm ifl not a .simple phcnoiiienoii ; 
it oinl)ocli(?8 a doiiMc syinholisin : on Llm one Iniiid a syinljolisni 
of se l f-abnei^dtjon, suoli as tlic usee Lie ]‘(?c*l.s, on Hie otiior liinicl 
a symbolism of tninsfcjiTefl Hoximl cMiiotiuii. KvairUMInii^r wus 
disposed to lei^ard nil eases in whieh a seiUnlo^ienl sexual altrae- 
tiou oxisted as due io ^Miitent innsocliisni.^^ iSueh a poinl: of vie\e 
is quile nnlonablo. (lerlainly the eonneotimi is eoiainni.', bub in 
the iiuijorlly of (uises at sVi[;;hlly luuvked Heiitalo^ienl Iclicbisiw 
no nuisocdiism in evident. And wlien we liear in mind Lli(‘ varioim 
coJisideralions, already lirouglil forward, widely show Innv widc- 
sproad and clearly realized i.s Die natural and noriiuil InisiH fur- 
nisbccl for siicb syiiibolisnij it becomes qiiitG unnetiessiiry (o 
invoke any nid from masnelnsm. Tlicre is ample evidence to 
show bbat, cither ns a liabituiil or more usualiy an occa.sional act, 
the iinpnl.se to hesbow a symbolic value on the act of nrimilion 
in i\ helovcd person, ii:; nob extrenudy uncommon j it Ui\h liceii 
nobed of men of high inbcllcotual (listinction; it neeur.H in 
wonicJi as well as men; when exisling in only a sliglit degree, 
it must he regarded as within the iiornnil limits of variation of 
sexual emotion. 

Thvr ocriiHloiuil oases in wliich Llio urhifl is dnnilc may posnlldy 
BVi^gest that the me live lies in the propevlien of Uie hnhi acting on t)u^ 
systoni, Siijjport for this Hiippositioii might he fonnd in Llio fact that 
Yirinc uiitnnily dnen lua'irt aitogetiior from its iiiogi(? virLnos 

cinhodiod in folk-lore, Llin jn'(» per Lies of a general Htiinulaiib, Tn eoinpo* 
siticni (rtfl MuHtcnimii Hrst pointed onL) “hoef-Leu diffni'M UtUc (liun 
Jiealdiy iivine,*' oonLahniig exactly tlie same eonstiliients, except that 
in hceMea Lliere is lens urea and uric acid, li'i esh urine — iiun'e especially 
that of children and young women — is taken uh a niediehu! in neurlv all 
parts of the M'orld for varions diHordera, sueh as opis taxis, malaria and 
liysteria, with lienolU, bliia honeflt heiiig almost eortaialy due to its 
qii all lies as a general sthnulant and restorative, William iSalmmrB 
DiSfWUfifitoyift 107S (fpioted in Hriiifih ^fcf1{rat Joururiff April 21, UlOO, 
p. 074), shows that in the seven teen th eenliiry urine still oeeu])i(sl an 
iinpoi taut place as a inedieLne, and It frequeiiLly entered Inigidy into Llio 
compoHilion of Aqua Divirui, 

TLk use liUK heeii known even in ICnglaiul in the uineleenlh louLury. 
(MaHlennan, Lfnuuil, Oetnher 2, lUHO; P. Neale, “nriiie as a Medifllin,^' 
Zh rie/Ufoncr, Novemhev, IHHI ; PonrUe hvinga together a great deal of 
evidence as tn Iho thcrapcubic uses of iiTiiie hi hia 
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oaiicciaUy pp. 331 - 335 ; Liiniiii hi\H wliown Lh«l uorimil ^ahu^ luvivriiOvly 
iiicroLiscs the Ivccpiency oC tliB luieiC wlixVi^L'ifr rO' /'’UruitKyi^uyfw, 

fn^cb. 10-21, 18030 

Ihit it iH an error Lo HiiiJpown I hut urmniit for Mir 

nroiiigiiic dniikm^j o/ nriiie. A** ht nf n n/M/na) .^evn.'il 

inipulHO, tlic intniiHo cxritaniciit of griitifyiiiK n srM(uln;rir si .ximl iiupnlHc 
itacif pro(liic0rt ti (lofjrec of enioLiomil MtiTunlulifiii fur tlmii llio 

ingestion of n Hiiiiill aiiioimt of uniniiil exlrui-lUTr! umuM ]\r. u»li'i|uiite to 
elTecL. In aiidi caHCfl, a a much aa in iionnul m'xnaiily, iho blimnlulioii 
is clearly payclnCi 

^Vhcii, iiB is moRt commonly Uia eius(s it tln^ lirocc.^^a ot 
iiimation and not tho miuo itsdf whidt is uUniclivo, wn nve 
clonTly concerned ^Yith a of net lunl init with lUe 

fetichietic nfctrnction of an oxerdion. Wheji Hjo i\ven‘iion, ap/irt 
fiom the netj pTovides tlie iUtmetion, >ve mnn usimllv lo he in 
tlio preaciicc of nn olfactory foticliism. TllO^:o fdi(*ljiKni.s C(m- 
nected with tlio oxcrcla a])pcav lo ho exporu^jiccd rh'ujlly hy indi- 
vidiinla who arc soinowhiik woak-inindod, which in iiol. lUT'cs.Hiirily 
tho case in regard to thoao por^oiiH for irhoni llu* raHM'r lliin] 
iis product apart from the beloved pei’Hon, ik t)io aUnmlive ayiir 
bob 

TIio flcxiially »yin1)olic iiiiUiro of Llia iu:L (if urinal Ion for ninny 
people is iji/Jicntcd by Uio exifltnin;p, amu'diJig to Uloi'li, wJio (uinOK'mteA 
varioiia kiiula of indecent jiliotogi’U|ilin, of a groinj wliicli lie Ioiiiih "Lfjfi 
noLovions jjismtfiea.** It is furtlior imlieattMl liy Hi'Vorul of tlio rcpro- 
diictioiia ill l^icb’s FnvluivhG lilomnil in drr Jiurlknlur, hucIi 
E ls Delorme's ''La Necesaite n'a point do Loi (IL Kiundii \n^ luldoil iimt 
sudi a Rceiio by no meiuia iiGccHHarily i’iorschhch any or n lie rtymbnlivsiu, 

Wg may aec in Hcmbraiidt'a a telling coiniiioiily culUid "(.o l'\‘miuo. tpd 
Piaae/" in which thd reflected liglits on llin partly sliadoweil Hlrciiin 
fiiviiigli ail artistic motive which is obviously fnni from any Lrue(! of 
obaccnityO In tlio case whicli ICrafl’t-lCbiiig quotes from jra>J(fhK'a of a 
young innii who would iiuluec young girla to diinec naked in his nioni, to 
leap, and to iirinato in bis presence, wbercupon seniiiKil ejrtcidiitlon wmfhl 
take place, ’wo have a typical Dxainiile of iirohignic Hyndiolisni in a loriu 
adequate to produce complete eratiftcaliim. A (mao in ^Yl\i^dl Iho uni- 
lagnic form of actifcaloglc ayinboHRiu voached ita fullest devrl 'ipmout ua a 
sexual perversion lias been doflcribcd in UushIu by HuklnuudT (KUUUiia- 
TizGd in Archives d^AnthropolOfjle OrlmhwUc, Novriiilau', lOOfl, and 
nales Medico-psi/cholnf/lqucs, Minmry, 1001), Mint nf a young nmn of 
27, of nQuropatliiG toiiipciftnicntj who when lie onca chftuood ta wllnoHa a 
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woiimn urinaLiiig experienced volnpLiioiiH HciiHiiliuns. iTroiii lliiiL iiKiinenb 
he cloHe eoiituet ^villi wcjincii iiriniLtiiii:', llic inuxuruiiii <d gnilill- 

ciiiion beiiJf' reiiclied wlieii lie coiiM place liiniscl/ in hucIi u pn.Hilinn LliiiL 
a woniiiii, ill all iiiiioeeuec, 'would iiriiiute into liin iiioiiUi. All Iuh 
iiinoroun acIvonUn’GH were eoiicerned with Lho Hciueh for np[Mii'l.iiiiiUcH 
for iwociinnff LliiK difliciilt ^niLincalioii. ('IohcLh in which h\s wan Jililo 
to liide, winter wcaLlier and dull diiyH he found ni(>H() luvouihle lu huc* 
cesH, (A Homcwliiit Kimihir (mihu Ih retandod in the ArcUiimn do iVeuro- 
logic, 1002, p. d(]2.) 

In ilie cane of ii robust nuiii of neuropathie liercdity recorded by 
I’chiiida HOiiic M^dit is shed on Llie pHyclue uLtitude in thcHc nnuiifcsla' 
tioiittj Lhere was iiiiisturlnition up to the aj'c of 10, wlien luMiliuiidoued 
tlio pnietice, and up to the age of dO found coiuphde Hiitisfiicllou in 
drinking tlio still liot urino of women. Wlien a hul^^ or girl in tho 
lioiiHC went to her room to satisfy n need of lliis kind, hIic hud hardly 
loft it hut he hastened in, overcome by extreme ex(fjtcnicnl, eiiliniiiating 
ill spontrincous ejaonlalion. Thu younger llie woiiiun the grtralcr the 
transport jie experienced. It is notewordiy that in Uiis, us pcpsHibly In 
all siiuiiar cases, there was no seiiHory perversion and no iiiorhid aLtnic 
tion of tiiNte or Hindi; lio utated that the action of his niuiscs was hus- 
pended by his cxdtoinentj and Unit he was ipiile iinahle to perceive tho 
odor or tasto of tlio Unid, (fhilcnda, '‘Poniopatice/' Arcfiivin di PNivJd- 
atriUj facs. iiniv, 18H1J, p. llnO.) It is in the cinotional HVinboliHin that 
the fiiHciiiation lies and not in any Htiiisory perversion. 

Magna n rn cords the Hpoutancous diwchipment of tlUH hcmiuI syiu- 
boliNin in a girl of 11 , of good iulcllcetual development but ahobolie 
lierodityj who Hcdiiced a boy yoniigiir llniii herself U* mutual jnaslurlKi' 
tion, and on one occuHion, lying on tlie ground and ralhing her ebdlan, 
asked him t(^ urinate on her, {[nlcviuttlunul Cmwi'CHU of f'riiiTbmt 
AiHhropologi/, 18B0.) This oaso (except* for tlie curly age of the hubjnet) 
illusLrates sporadically occurring iirolagnlc Hyinholism iu a wcnmiu, to 
whom such ByiiiboliHin is fairly obvious on uceonnt of the done rcsnin- 
blauce bcLween the, emission oC urine and the ejaeulathiu of weineii lu 
tho maiij and the fact Hint the sume conduit serves for both IhiidH. 
(A urohignici day-drtfam of Uiis kind is recorded in Llie liisLoiy of a 
Judy eoiitaincd in Llie third volume of these Ajipciulix 11, His- 

tovy Yin.) The uat viral and inevitable chav ac Lev of this syiuhoUsm 
is allow 11 1 ) 3 ^ the fact that among primitive peoples uriuit is snmelimn. 
HUp|)OHcd to posHesH the fertilizing virtues of semen. J. ({. IVa/cr in 
Ids edition of PaUHnnias (vol, iv, j). 131)) briiiga togidhcr vinbuiH Klorles 
of women iuipveguatcd liy urine. Uavtlanil also (f.cpcHd uf iUrfuniH, 
vol. 1 , i)p. 70, 02) records legends of women who were inunegnalcil liy 
acddentally or inleiiLionally driiikiug urine. 

Tim symholic sexual sigiiilleance of iirolngida has hitlnnln usnall3' 
been confused with tho fotichistie uml niiibdy olfactory perversion by 
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whicli blic oxcrntioii iUdf 1 jure much u at oxcilomnit. Lmi^ 

HiiKin Taidiou rofi'inid, iiinlri- Ihv imiiu! of “ivninriirtV' In firiDii-r wlirj 
Nvevo Haiti tci liiiuut lUn ludi'lilioilindd uf l innn- i ^^iM'rjaUy 

in Llui iidgliljoHiood of lliiMlifH, and wlio wliiai tiny jn'in ivrd li Avoniini 
emorgo ufLcr iiiiimlJaii, avdiiM IiiihIi'ii (h I'M'ilt* i h )i\ Die r»r)(ir 

of Llio (iXon^LMiiL roHsibly ii felieliiniM <if Diih IsithI i<xUvh <l in n vhhw 
veconlfid ly Hid In t, mil iiml Mi'ivm'I* (/DniiWr-v }^uhru/ut\ .hme, 

1004, p. 48). A M’i‘ak-nuiiilr(l, liinid ynillli, ^vlin Wa-i vny jh-mpmI liiit 
not aLLriietivi! to wninmi, AVtmlil wuli-li fni* wmihi'Ii wlm wi-n^ iiIjuiiI, lo 
uriiuifco and inniu'djulirly I hay liad ]iuhm*i| nn wmilil gn and Die ,hju)|. 
Lhey liiul iiinistaiHul, at Da* Kiuiie linn* ninsl nrhiiliiij'. .Sneli n hdirdildio 
pervor.Hion is Hti’ieLl}'- iiiialngoiiH In (ho folh•hi^ilp^ liy whieh wnniParH 
liandkcrcliiofH, aproiiH or iiii(h*r]iiie]i hecnnip' oii|ialde pjf iin'Mirling M-xiial 

gi'AUficiition. A very i!niii|ihih! oaHpf rpf sueli iPifilngnio feliehi^ni or*iii- 

j)lctc hficaime Hopariih’d from ii,«H(iciiitinii with llio pcifntn nernppp|ill‘.)iiiig 
tho iw.t of iiriinUjon — him hron rrinmlod hy Mnniglhi iii ii wnpiiiin. U 
iH Llio tiafic of Ii hoiuitifiil and iittraolivo ynmig wifiniiii nf 1S\ nilh lliick 
lilaclv hair, and oxproH.Mivo vIvaoioUH oyoH, hul MuDnir Ofiiipj»li‘Xiini. Mar^ 
rlcd a year prcviouHly, IniL (‘hildloHH, kIh* PixjM'rii'iiri'd ri eorlaiii apiinuiit 
of ploaaiiro in iiolluH, hut hIio proforrod iniiHlnrlml inii, anil fianhly aO' 
knnwkdgod tlmb hIio ^viih highly cxp-il i'd hy I ho fulpir nf roriiioiileil nriins 
So strong ivaa this foliohiHin Dml M-lioii, Ini* iiiHliinoi', hln' paf^n'd u ulri'ot 
urinal uhe avum of Urn uldigiid Lo go imiih* rupd iPKmtMiiiale; pnu'i' shi- wimpL 
for this pnrpnao into Uio nriniil ilMolf and wuh alirnn-l. pliHenviTed in Da* 
act, anil on nnoUier m?oa.Hinn iiiln a i'lmroh. Dor iiorvi'iHina r-ii n^'il Ikt 
innch xvorry hccniiHo, of the ioar of dotoidinn. Shn imdon i il, wiii'ii aho 
Qouhl, to Dhtain a hot tic of nrinc— >vhioh must ho slaiif and a man’s (this, 
sho said, she conid detect by Ihc Hiiiidl) — and fo wliiit h(‘i’sp*if up in hor 
o^vn room, holding the bottle in one ha ml and rijpoalt'dlv iiiiislindiiiling 
■with the other, (Mornglia, *'Vaioopatio ISoHsiiali,” -lirh/rdo <[/ r.ylr'hffDn’f/. 
veil, xiii, faftc. 0, p. 2(57, lflQ2,) This ouso is of 0 H})Oi-ial iiilnn-at iip-cauHO 
of the great rarity oS (wily developed fidUdnsin iti wmiu n. In n. ^digiil 
and go,vmlual degree I hclieve that eases of hdiehisin nvo \\\A. nmsunmou 
in women, hut they are cevtuiuly rare* in a widlmavliod fuvni, and 
ICraflft-Ebiiig declared, even in the hitu editkpin^ of his /*x|/('/oipu Diht 
SexualiSj that ho knew of no caso.H in women. 

So iftT we hftvc been conooninil wiili tlin nrolugiiiu rallu-r 
than the coprolngiiic vfirioLy of «cntiilogieiil HvinlMilisju, Al- 
tlioiigli the two OTG fiomotinios ntiSoeiiiLml LIioit in no iioouaHiiry 
connection, nnd inoBt iisiially tliere \h no UMnh'noy for Ihc one 
to involve the otlicT. TTvolagniii h eeidniuly )n\irli lln* more 
f v eqnently f onn (I ; th e n ct of nrj ii ii I: i on is fur 1 1 u> ix^ 1 1 [ 1 1 ; I o h n '. h t 
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erotically fiynibolical iOciis than tho iOea of ilolcoatioii. It 
not clinicult Lo uii(lci\sLaiul ^vhy thiH f^hould bo ko. Tlio act of 
miiu\t\on lonOa itself nuu’o eusUy to Boxual HynilaiUsin; it is 
more iiUiiniitoly associated M'itli ilio [rnnilal fiiiudiou] its Tc?po- 
titiou is nocosHiiry at inoro frctiuont intervals so thiit it is inoro 
in oviduiteo; moicoviM', ita producl, unlike that of tho net of 
(lefoeation, ia not odVnsivo to tho HonH(‘s. Still coprnlagniii oocui'a 
and not so very infr(^<|U(!iit1y. Burton romarkod that oven tlio 
normal lover is alfooted by this fooling: “ininio noc ipsuiu umioiu 
fllorcuB footot/^* 

Of Caligula wliOj however, was scarcely sane, it was said 

(juidein sterens nxoris doguBtavit In Parisian brotliols 
(according to Taxil and others) provision is made for those who 
are sexually excited by the Hpoetaele of the act of deCecnlion 
(without rof(?rencc to contact or odor) i>y iiieanH of a ^'tabouret 
do vorro/' from under the. glass floor of which the spectacle of 
the defecating women may he cl()s(!ly observed- It may ho added 
that the erotic nature of sucli n H[jcctacl() is referred to in tluj 
Mar(]nifl do 8 ado’s novels. 

Tliero is one motive for tlio existence of coprolagiiia which 
must ]U)t 1)0 jiassod over, heeanse it has dniihth'ss fri'quoiitly 
served a.s a mode of transition to what, taken by iisclf, may well 
Hooin the least umthotically alLraetive of erotic Kymbols. I refer 
to llio tendoiiey of tin? nate.s to become a sexual foLich, Tho 
nates have in all ages and in all parts of the world lieen fro 
qiiontly regarded as one of (ho innst a?sth(dieally beaiUiful pails 
of the femiuiuo hody.^ U is piobahlo that <ni tlu* hasis of this 
entirely nornial attraction more than one form of erotic sym- 


^Auahmy of Mvlanrhoiy, Purl 111, Portion 11, JhMiK JTT, Siilm, I, 
may ho roiiuiikod horn thal wliilo tlio oaliiig of oxcri'inrnt 
(acini' t finiii Um foiTiior uko iih il miigio cluiriii aiol ii.s a lliorapouUo 
ugonl) iH in civiliziition now oondmid to oomuiI porvinCH imd |)io in.Hfino, 
luiiong Homo innumlH il, in imriiiiil uh a mouKiiro (d hygioiio in jolulion f.o 
llioir young. Tims, uh, o.//., tlio huv. ArUiiir leant writ oh, llio iniullo 
Uinisli HwallowH tlio droppingH of Uh young. {Wmnrialf/r, dmio 1* lHf)a, 
p. l.'ia.) In Mio 4log I liuvo nliHorvoil Unit tUo hil.rh liolvH ln*r pnpplo.H 
Klioi'Uy aflor hirlli us llicy urlinU.f, alHorliing llio llnid. 

'*Soo. r.//., llio in'oviiliis volnino of I.Iioho NM/dN'x. '‘Si-xiiul SohM'lion 
in Mini,'’ pp. 1(15 ct Am, uml Dllliroii, (ffiMtihlvvlftU.'bvU’ in hd. li, 

pp. 25 H, vt 
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bnliam is at nil events in pnrt .supjKirUHU Diilirea «iul otlim 
Inivc considGi'ed tluit the lent li die (jliai'in of Hie niiLe^ is one ot 
the motivoH whieh ^irompt Hic desire In inilirt ]lji'j;(!lInlion on 
women. Ill the sniiie way — eortiiinly in some {iiid prohuhly in 
ninny eases — the fioxual elianii of Ihe nates pro;^MM‘Hsivoly e.xh'jifls 
to lliG anal rogioiij to tlio net oI defr?e;d.ion, and lirmlly to the 
fcecs. 

In a ciiHi! of Ki’alTl-Kl)iiig’H (0?^. vil., p. \HA) ilifi hiiIiJitI, u 

clnUl of 0, aeeiilttn tally pliiv,ca Iuh IuumI i» willi ( ho Lhc 

little f»jii wlio mit next to him in Hrlnml, umi e.x jn*n<'H('i*il ho ^I'mt il 
|)lG[i8urt‘ ill IhiH coiitiii't lliut lie fn'<|iii'TiH.y ri'pnilrd il; wlo'ii lie whh 
10 a iiiii’sery govonicaH, to tyrittib" her own deHiniHj pliiecil liis HiiKor hi 
Uev vagina j in adult life Uo ilev^iloiuid uvoluguu'. leiulemde^. 

Ill a cnaci of MoITh tlio ilovdopjiioiit of ii ymithfal roiniinilion for 
the .nates in a coprolaj^niio dinTlioii iiiiiy ho elriirly Iniecil. In |.hiH cawc- 
a yoiinj? man, a iiicrelmiit, in a {johUioh, Hoiapit lo eoiiio in eon* 
tact NvitU wumeu dftfeoaLiug; iiiul with Ihin ohh'^'l would Keek lo vouv'eid 
liiinself in closeLs; tlio oxcfrotnl odor wu.h ploiiHinahht lo hi in, hilt wan 
not Gsscntiul to gratinciition, iiml tlio niglit of the lUileH wiih rilno ex- 
citing' and at tho s^mc time not an sen I i id to grati Ileal ion j flio luil.. of 
dRCRcatiou hoWKYiiv, Lo havo hm\ vvgurdril as si^^soulinl 

never sought to witiicHs proHlituLi^H in ihin siliiiilioii ; Ito wan only 
attracted Lo young, pretLy and iiiiKuicnt women, 'I’lio t'o|iroliigniii licre, 
liowovnr, Imd its houvco in a child IhIi iinpre.MHioii of iidii lira lion for 
the uatcH, When li ov (I yeavfl old ho cvo.wKmI uudor Iho idolhv^ of u 
eemnt girl, liia faco coming in ormLuct with hor iiuLi*h, uii iTii[n'esHion 
that roiimhicd usHOciated in Idn mind with plramno, Tlireo or fmir 
years later ho iisftd to exporicnicft inntdi ploiiHuru when a young girl 
cousin sivt on his face*, thus was Htvinialh''‘Ocd an aHSociulimi ^Yh^aU 
developed natundly into noproingnia. (Mull, (/tifvrannhuuijcn iihvr dlo 
Libido Scj)iialif{, bd, i, p. 837.) 

It is scaiccly iiocessaiy to remark Llint an ndniiral ion fur tlin 
nates, even when vcachiug a fuUidusLii* degree, liy no meuuH nei-osi^avily 
involves, even after many yeara, niiy iilLnictiun Lu the tsxen.dii. A (Mirre* 
Bpondent for whom the mites Inivo constituted a fetieh for in any yr'iirs 
writes! “I find my craving for women with jirofuse polvie or posterior 
dcvelopiUGiit is growing niul I udsh to copulate from ludiiud; hul I 
would feel a sickening feeling if any pni L of iny iicn'.soii (*iurie iii eontiiet 
with the female anna. It is more pleasing to me to see lliu iiide!i liniii 
tlio mona, yet 1 loathe ovorything iissueinted witli llie nniil region.'* 

Moll has TGcoi'dod in dtdnil a uiihg o.C wlmt iniiy In; (jf‘si-j'ilM*d 
ne "idcml coptolnf^niii” — l;liat in to aay, wlion) tin; wymlioliHiii, 
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ihougli fully developed in imiigination, was not carried into real 
life — wliich is of great intcrcHt because it ^^Iiowk liow^ in a very 
inlelligciit aiil)jcetj tlie deviat(?d aynib(diHin Jiiiiy been me highly 
developed and irradiate all the vimvw of life in l.lu; khiuc way ii.s 
the normal impulse. (The HubjecL’s desires were also inverted, 
but from the present point of view th(‘ pHyeliological inlerest of 
the case is not thereby impainid.) l^IolTs ease was one sym- 
bolism of act, Ihe (jxcjrelii oil'ering no attraelioii apart from lln^ 
proceas of dcifecntioii. In a ease wliich lias be^m conuinmicjited 
to rnc there was, on tJie other hand, an olfactory felichistie fit- 
traction to Lhe excreta even in the ahseiiee of the pcr.soii. 

In MoH'h eiise, Uie pillion I, X., 2'A yinirn (»f liohingH lo a family 
wliieii ho liiiiiHnir 4l(^4(•l’i1)OH uh norvnu.M. Ilio moLlnii', who ih uiuinnio, Iiilh 
long Hufroml froiii ahiiost poriodiiuil iiLlarkH of oxrilrmonl, woakiiOHH, 
Hyiiia)j>b lunl jnilpiliilion, A brolhor of the molhcr dic'd in ii Iniijitir 
asylum, nnd Hovonil oLhor hrntlH'VH cioinpliiin nmch of tlioir nor van. Tlic 
niothfn’^H ,4i,sti'rH art? vary good-niiiurod, InjL Jinide to In'ojik mil in /nnoiiH 
piiHsioiiH; Lliis they inhoriL from llioir friLlior. Tliore appriU'H to hr no 
iicrvouH diHCMiHO tm Urn putionPs fallicr'H Hido. X.’h HiHlco'H ura iiIho 
hoallliy. 

X, hinimdf is of powerful undorslml hnlld mid onjoyn good lioiiHli, 
injured hy no oxeoHHifH. Ho roUHidciH liimKolf immvchih. Ho worked hard 
at Htdiool and was ulways the ih'Ht in liis oIuhh; 1u» uddn, liowiivor, lliut 
IhiH is dno Ichh Ic^ liiH own abilitidH than Ilia lii/jm-HM of liis Kcdiool- 
fellowH, Ihr irt, as ho n inarfcHi vniy rdigious and prays /mnnailly, hut 
Hiddoin go(?rt to (diurtdi. 

Ill regard to Iuh psyidiic? rhuracLc'rrt lie HiiyH Miut lie lian no a|iociiiUy 
pronunont talent, hut in nnich iiiU'njHlc.d in hinguugcf+i mutiuiinalics. 
phy.sioH and jdiiloKopliy, in fact, in iilisLriict suhjc’cls generally. "Wliilo 
I hike a llvcdy in tores 1. in ('very kind of intcdlocLual work/* lio rtiiyH, ‘hb 
in only racoiitly that I liiivo hoon attnictod lo real life and its nipnii'- 
monls. I have never liiid much Hkill in physical cxcreiKes. For external 
lull if iTccntJy J have only Jind eoufeiDpt, J have a de/icafciy 
eoiislitiiLod 11 (I lure, loving soliLudc, and only associiiling with a few 
scdect ]jerrtonH. I have a decided taste for He lion, poetry and nniHiCi 
my lemperaiiicnt is ideallslic iiiul religiouH, with stiiet eoiu'cjilions of 
duty mid luoniliLy, and iispiralloiis lowiirds llio good and heauliful. I 
delcHt all that in cMuninoii ami coiivse, mid yc't I can think and act in Ihe 
way you will learn from the following pages.** 

llc^garding hin sexunl life, X. made llio following coininunica' 
tioii; “Hiirilig the limb two yeurn .1 have heeoine convimrd of the [per- 
vci'Hloii of luy Hoxual iiiHlinet, I had often previoii.sly thought Hint in 
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iHC thti iuipulftR WftH uoL i\oi“iiiu-l, lull il in muIv hd.i'ly lUiit I liava 
bciinnio (ionvliunnl of my lU'i'v^'rHioii* I luivn iii-Vfr i\’iiU nr 

hoM'd of wwy clvhc iu wliivU llu? kc.xuuI fr(‘Uuj;H ucn; i*f flu*. mnn\ kliul. 
AUUouj^h I Q{K\\ a llvidy im' Una lion Lowuriln Hinn'iiur inid rHr-uhUivff^ 
of the female scK, iiiul have Uvice frit KduudUui^' like love, ( hi* nr 

the roeollecithni even uf a lieaiUiful woiiiiui hiivt* nnvt r l■:^n^^(l Hixiiiil 
exeiteiucut /’ lu the Lwo except if null iuHluiieCH iiM'iiliffiieii i( rippi-ur.H (lait 
X. Imd ail uiclUuithm to kina the women in «iiie.s(ioii, Iml ( Imt the l.knui^liL 
f\t eolUw had uo altviuiUoiu 'Mii my voluplnriiirt »lreiiin*<, efiniii'rleil wiLU 
tUo oiumniou of hciiicHj women in Hednetive Hitiuilioim have never up* 
pccvi'cd. I liavo novoi- liiid any doHiie to viwit a fnif ita tfuMiru, i’lie luve« 
Htorioa of my folio w-atiidcntH Hoeineil very Hilly, diuieeH mid Ijnlln woro 
n borror to me, mid only on very rure nueaHiniiM eonM 1 lie piTHimdeil to 
go into flOcieLy, It will ho enHy to gin?Ha the iliagiiOHiH in niy eiiHO^ I 
an (Ter from llie rcxiiuI nttriietioii of niy own Hex, I urn a Iovit oi lioyn. 

^^You cannot jiiinj^iiic wlnit a world of tlioiighlH, wishes, feelingA 
and inipiilRc.s tlm words 'kimbe,' Vntf/ 'giireoii/ ‘hoy,’ 'riiga'^-i'.f»' bfivr* for 
mej one of thcao words, even in im unmcniniii^r eJiiuse i>f a Inins] a I ion- 
book, calls before me Ihc whole siini of uHKneiiitioiiH wliieh in eoniHe of 
time liavc become bound up W'ith Uiih idea, luid iL is rmiy with nn efTort 
that I can acaro away the wild biuuk Tliia /rroiip of tlnin/'blH allows a 
wonderful mixture of warm HniiHimlity and ideal lovi*, il iiiiileH iny 
lowest iind highest iinpnlsos, Lho hti'ength and (lie weaknesH of riiy 
nature, iny curse and iiiy hlcsHiiig. Aly iiieliiiation is ertpeeially towards 
boys of Llie ago of 12 to Hjj thoiigli they may he nil her yfiunger or 
older. That I aboidd prefer beiintifiil and intelligent lioyn is eoiiipre* 
liensibic. I do not want a prostitute^ but a frieiul i»r a hum M'Iiuhi* m»uI 
I love, whom I can help to become a more perfect iimn, inieli an I myself 
would willingly be. 

*'Whaii I Iliya elf belonged Lo that liapp}’ age (/.(?., below 15) I luid 
no dearer wish than to possosa a friend of .similar tiiHles, 1 iiiive houglit, 
hoped, waited, grieved, and been at last diHilliisioried, ovei’corno liy desire 
and despnir, and have not found that rrieud, Kven Infer tliif Jiiijie often 
reappeared, bub always in vain, and 1 caiuiot hoasL of lliaL Hiire reeognh 
tion which one reads of in the anbobiogniphios of IlijiiiigH, 1 do not 
know peiHonally a single fcllow-snlTorer. It ia also donlilfnl whether 
such nil acquainLaiiceship would gronlly help me, for I bave a very 
peculiar coiicopLioii of lioniosexiialiLy. As you will see, 1 biive little iiiorG 
in couiinon with what arc called picdcraHts Lhiui sex mil indilTrrent'o to 
tho female sex, and I often ask niyHidf; ‘lines any olher iiiiin in the 
whole world fed like you? Are you a lime in the euiih wilh vuur inurhid 
doairos? Arc yon a pariah of piwiahs, or is Ihure, perhaps, mud her 
soul with aimilnr longings living ucav you*' I low ofleu iu hUiuuut have 
I gone to the lakes and Htreiinis rmtHide eKins to seek Imys luilhing; 
but I always cumc back iinsaiished, whelhev I loniul any or not. And 
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in ^viiil or I Imvo bcfin irro.sistihlj' impelled Lo reliirii Lo tho fiurm? h|ioLHj 
RH if il were Hiiiictirind hy Lbe Imy.Sj \mi my liud v an i slu'd uiul 

cold wiiuln blew over tlic3 ioy ilooily, ao that 1 would return feeding an 
Lhoii/,di I hud huned all iny hnppiniJ.sa. 

"It iimsL he horiiu in luindj tlien'rore, thiiL 'vluit 1 have lo nay 
rc^oirdhify my wexiuil inipiilMeH only refeiu to faiielinH and never lo Lhelr 
priieticMil nfiiHi^iilinii, iMy NeuHual iinpulsen urn not iMiinieeled with tlio 
Hcxiuil or^nuifJi all iny voliipLiiouH ideiiH aro not jii Llu! jeanl coinieeLed 
with tlie.su piirlH, I'cir Lliin reuHoii L have never prae tired oiuiidHin and 
mcnifn’i in anum is as repidHive to me us to a nor null luiuu 
Kveii every iiiiitiitron of eoitiia i,% for me, without attvaetion. In Ji hoy’s 
body two LliinaH specfially oxeile me: hla hrJtff and his nntcfi, tlio hrsfc 
lift eoutaluiiig the dij^eslive true I, the, Ke.eond i\ft holding the opening of 
tho howcln. Of the ve;;eliihle proeesHUH of life in the hoy iioiu; interest 
me nearly ho miu*h uh the proi^nTHH of hiH di^csitioii and the proeesH of 
defneation. It in inevodildo to %Yhat an extent this part of pltyHiido^y 
luiH oeeiipied me from youth. If an a hoy I wanted to rifud Honietliiii^ 
of a ])i(pianlly exciting chanieLer I HOUfrlit in my fatlier's eiieyelo]Meilia 
for iii'Liele.H Uhe; Ohnlruetioii, CoiiHlipalion, Iheiiiorrlioids, ViecOH, ote. 
No fiinetion t»f the body seemed to he ho Higailicant us thiH, and I 
reganleil ilH di.Hturhanee.s as the mo.st iinporlaiit in the whole ineehaiiisni 
of life. The tleseri]dion (d other diHoidern I eonhl read in cold hlond, 
but intn.ssiiHeeidioii of the bowels makes me ill even to-day, 1 am 
alwiiyn extremely pleiiHed to hear that the digeHtioii of the people around 
JTie is in go<id eomlilion. A man who did not Hnllieiently wuteli over IiIh 
digestion aroused distnist in moj and I inuigiiied that niekerl nieii must 
be hovrihly iudilTereuL regarding Lhia weighty tu utter, ICveu m 4 ire than 
ill oi’dinary persoiiH wuh I interested in the digestion of more luysleriouH 
beings, like nuigieiaiis in hfgeiulH, or men of other imtioiiH. ] would 
willingly have made iin iuahvopoU>gieal study ol my favovitn H\d)jeet, 
only to my aiinoyaneo hooks nearly always puss over Llie niiilttM' In 
Hilence. In history and lletion I regretted the abHonce of inrnnnution 
coneerinng the hlutis n[ my heroes* digoHlion when they languislied in 
prison or in some niiacenstomed or mdiealtliy spot. For this reason I 
lifrld no book moro precious Limn one which deserihc.s hoiv a young num 
after hciiig shijnvrecked lived for a long time in a narrow snow-hul, and 
it was CdUHeieiitiously Htated that he hecaiue aware of digeslivo ilistnvh- 
ances. No iminorality angers me more than the foolish praetien of 
ladies who in society neglect the Hatisfactioii of their milnral nceils 
from misplaecd motives of modesty. On ti railway jonniey I snlVer 
hovrihly from the thought that one of my fellow-lravelevs may ho 
preveiitiMl from riillllling some impei'alive nulunil ncccHsity. 

‘M mitiirally devid.c the greatest attention to my own digeHlioin 
With painful eonseientiunsijoHs 1 go to stool every day at the same 
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Uquv) if U\c luit ^!omc uil In iiiy >^utiKf(U'(iou I fcoi not 

HU luucU pUyhiciil uh iiic»iW diHcouiforU In LIuh utu'ful liyi^u uic 

iuLuiuHt liecaiuu iit jmliorLy ii .s<‘iusuiil iulcn-hL Nim n my fnur- 

IccutU ycuv I hiu'u had no t'loLUoi’ onjciymoiiL thua U\ ilrfi ruft' uarUvt.HC’^l 
(I do not do m now) uflov liuvini' ih'HL ciindully exiunim il Wa: diKluii- 
Bion or uiy aUdouwu. lu Biimmoi I would into Lliu wood s uudrv'HK 
myself la a acoliuUid Kjml aud iudult^c. in the voIuhUimih ^diaiaurn of 
defueivUou. I would HoimdiuioH omoliuic with iliiw a hath lu a aln uia. 
I NvmvUl ftxUauvJt my ium^iuaUem iu tUo. oiroil In luvi ut h^nrially oujoy* 
ablu vaviivlioua, Um^aid foi* a do sc it inland wlu'io I could yjt ahout iiiikcd, 
fdl luy body with iiumh miunHluii^ food, hold iu Liu* i‘X<’n’im'u( an hm^ 
aa posHihle ami thou disoharjijo it iu mmui auldly-llioui'ht-oul s^mt. Thonc 
pvaetiuGft luul idean of Leu oaUKod oiordiouH and la (or ou cmi^sious, hut 
UiG goaitaU played ao pail ia my lioiie^jpUoUH i tluar uiovcuo al^^ woro 
uucamfui tabic aud ga\'e u« ]dc*aHUH!. 

*'I sooa louged Lci he uHHociated ii\ IhcKc ovgioH with KOum hny of rho 
flaa\c age, hut f wanted nut ualy a c(uupaidon iu lUy pas'^iou, hut also a 
real fviend, Since thcvci could lie no tpientioa of uiaHt\u‘Ualiou or pa'dir- 
afity, oav love wiaiUl have hcoa limited to lanscs, eiahniron, and - as a 
compeasatum for coiUiH — defo.eaUoii togctiivi. That \v<mhl Imvu liecn 
perfect liUsH to lae, 1 will span' you the mucKtludU’ coulrula of my 
YoUiptuous dvcaiuH. Ilut I vo.mahicd wiUuait a maapauiou, and, Umnv 
fore, without veal enjoy meat. [Uc Iuih, howoA'cr, on vuriouw oveasious 
experienced cvcctioim, and even cinissious, on set'iug, liy idiarn’c, uioi\ or 
(ioya dcCcctttc>] lUnc ilUn laciimu;; the cxeiUuurul ovt'r my own de- 
Iccatiou only took place frtiifc dc iii/< 7 ir,T, 

'T knew very well that my thoughts and pitudi^ CH were, imjiuve and 
CQutemptihlc, Ah I liow often, when the iatosicatioa was over, have 
I thrown myself vemQi'so fully on my knees, praying to thul for pardon I 
ITor aome weeks 1 repvcRfted my loagiag; hut at last it was too oUong 
for me, I tried to justify luysclf and fell into uiy vice anew, 'that 1 \s’aH 
guilty of UccuUousucHs and loved lioya oexually drat heeaine clear to me 
later on, when I knew the Higuiflennee of evoetiou i\h a sign of siixual 
exciteiuoiih. 

'*No one eau imagine with what demoniacal joy I am poHscssvd at 
the thought of a hcniitifal naked hoy whoso alMlmara is llllrd us the 
result of long ahatinencQ from stool. The thought powerfully oxoiles 
me, a flood of passion goes througli my blood and my liiiihH Lrcinblo. 1 
\Yov\ld never grow tired of feeling that bally and liinkiiig ul il. My 
•passion would express itself in IcmpoHtnoUH ciireHHOH, and tho liny would 
havo to assume vanons pOHi Lions in order to show olT Lbo hcmily oi 
hia form, io., to bring tho partn in q linn I ion into brtlnr view. To idmeiVQ 
defeention would atill iiirther incrc/iHo tills preiilinr niJoyiiH'iif. If lliQ 
boy's bowels were not siimeicnlly nilcd I would feed him with uH Horfcn 
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of foot! wl lie'll iiiurh cxorunuml;, huuIi ilh e'oiivHo lii'ond, 

ole*. If p(m»il)h; I u’onld hctI: Lo tU'lay (lofce'jLUnii /nr two or iliro(! ihiyH, 
HO tliiit it ini^diL ]>o iis (ropioiiN uh poHsihle. AVlioii iii lust it octrurrnl it 
would hi) (111 unsiKiiikiLlile* joy for mo to wiifrli tho fu'ccs — wliidi would 
lijivo to 1)0 fiiirly /Irm — oinor/^iiif^' from llio iiiniH." 

X, would JiUo lo 1)0 ii Lriiolior iind lliiiikH lui ooiild exort u lu'iiolu'inl 
inlluoiici' on hoys, Ju hjiite of tho puiii fu; Iiuh siifl'iTod lio dfios not tliinic 
lit! would lilco U) 1)0 ounid of Iiin pcirvormi iiioliiiul ionsj for thuy Imvo 
f^ivoii liini joy uh woll its puiiij iiiid Mio luiiii Iiuh oliidly liooii nwiiif; to 
Llio fiiot tliut lio ooiild not ^rulify liin iiioliiialiniis. X, Hiiiokcs jiiid 
drliikH III iiiodoniUoni mid lius no fi'iiiiiiiiio liiildLs, ('I'ho foio^oiii^ is il 
coiidoii.HC'd siMiiiiuiry of Llio ouso wliudi is fully loporLod liy iMoll, Konfnlrc 
til ini odition, pp. lillii'HOo.) 

Tlio ruse of oopi'ola^iiiit ooniimniioritod to mo in Unit of u iiuirriod 
man, iiorimil in all othor roHiJOdts, iiitullocfluiilly lirilliiiiil and filling 
HUceoHsfiilly u vory roHpon.sildo posiLlon. Wlioii ji <diild Llic woiuoii of 
Ills lioiiHoliold woro iilwayH inclinoront as to liis prosoiico in tliidr liod- 
rooiiiH, and would milisfy all iml.uial calls wil limit ri^sorvo ladoro liiai. 
IIo would (Ivoain of tliis with oniidioiis, Ills h(‘Xuii 1 IntoiostH liocaum 
slowly couLorod in Llio aot of (lofociiLioii, niid Lhis folicli Llirouglimit lifo 
iiovor iippcali'd In Iiiin ho poworfiilly an wluui assooiuli'd willi llio pur- 
tionliir ly]io of lioimdiold fiirinliii'o wliioli wan iisod for tliis piirposo in 
Ids own lionso, Tlio aot of diffooiiLion in Llio ojJimsito hox or iiiiylliiiig 
jiL'rtaliHTig to or siiggostiiijr tin* Hiiinii oiiiisod uiioDiitrolliililo sexual ox* 
uitcniH-'iit ; Llio iialtfs also oxortod a gniat nttniotidii, Tlio al^’{lm o.\(*roLii 
oxorti'd tliis iiifinouro in the ahnoiioo of Llio woman; it was, liow- 

ovor, noooHsiiry that slio should ho a h ox u ally dosiralilo porsoii. Tho [air* 
vorsion in tliis oiiso was not uomplclo; that is to Huy, that tho excito* 
innut prodnood hy tlio aot of ilofooaLion or tho oxorritioii itself was not 
inituidly proforred to coitiiH; tho soxnal idoa wan iiornnd onilns in llio 
normal nnnnmr, lint iirocodod hy tho visual and olfiioLory onjoynienl of 
the oxoiling foLioIi. When ooiliis was not possihh* Liu* (‘iijnyment of llio 
fiflioh was aocoiiipanmil hy maslnrhathm (as in tho analog ouh ease id 
urolagniii in a woniait sinniiiarizod on ]i. (lii.) On mio oooaHion hi* w'lis 
(Imoovui’tMl by a friond in ii bod room bnloiiging to a woman, ougiigeil in 
tho aid nt mas tnrha lion over n vossol eon I inning tho desired foVleh. In 
an agoii}^ of Hliaino ho hogged tin* moi'oy of silciioo oonoeriiing Hiih opisoilC; 
at tho Hiimo timo rovoallng his lifii-histtiry. Ho liiiH eoiiHliuilly hooii 
hanntod l>y Iho dvoad nC dotoolion, as well an hy I’omovso and tho o.mi- 
HoioiisnosH of dogradiiLion, also hy tho four Unit his niiooiiiiueralilo 
oljHOHsioii may load him to tlio usyhini. 

T\h) wcahilogii^ of hi^vuiiI jim-vorHiojiH, urolaf^nia lUiG 

iioprolngiiia, na may bu miflieiojitly Hdoii in tliia hrii'f Hiiiiiniiiry 
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STO not TiiioTi;!}' olfiictory (idiclira- Tlx'.y lu'O, in n I«r;!(‘v ]iro]iftT 
tioji of Ciiaoa, dyiin inic Hyiiibolf!, a pranuiiip/ilion willi ]tliyf?i(ilni(, 
ical nctfi which, l)y asMiciiili'iiii^ of ('(mliV'iily oii'l silill iiioro ol 
i'Cficiol)l!\nCL\ litive {'aiuiHl Hiu vivh\o (»!' Rliiimlul iii^ iu viu-or, 
and I'cidnoiii^,' in niovo (.'slroino ciiscr, ilio iioriiiii) loroicupniioii 
with the wntral j)hj'Hi()lo[fi('(il iicl; ilRidf, ^V'e Rroii (hut 
thero iiTc Viirions (ioiwidorutioiiR wliii'li uoijdy l.o fovniRh 
a biiflis for sudi iifiWHuiilioiiH. And wlioii we p'llir(, lliiit in Ibo 
pojiHlai' wiiul, and to souio o.vtcm; iu iictiiul fnei', llic Hovnul net 
itself is, like nrimition und deferulitin, un I’xeTolory ;u'l, we eun 
iiinlmtand thiit the tree exeveloi'y nets jnnv eiisilv lu’eoiiii! syn'" 
holfi of the [iseiulo-cxevetflry net. It indccil, in (Im imocniur 
release of aceuninlated preRRnvos amt tensioim, involvoil liy (lie 
net of liberating the stored-uii evcrelioii, (lint wi' have (he clofii'st 
simulacrum of the tumcscenw! timl (leluuu'sm'uco of (ho. seMial 
process.^ 

In this wny the mode Hyinholisni of nrolngnin nnil ('ojirO' 
lagivia is coiujiletLdy aurthigouH with tliat dyimmh' syndiolism (if 
ibo clinging and swinging gnrnienls which 1 h'rvieh- liim so nc- 
minitcly described, with the cniniilcx Kvinhiilisiii of (liigcibiluiii 
nml its ylny of tho rod ngninHl; the, hhdiing nud ivemlding miles, 
with the iiyiTibols of sexual sti’nln mul sU’ess whhdi nve emliedied 
ill the foot mid tho net of trending. 

■ “ — lx, I 

‘III ilitj atiidy of iM ml P(i}n iji a proviouw vohimn (|). 1 

lia^(5 niiotcrt ih\ romiirkH nf u Imiy wl,o n^lm lo t:ln‘ mmlif/'v 
ROTini toiisioti [w\ Irimmi— voliiplr (pir 

dt la wM^ty d'OlvG toujoui'a pUlitH Hiiiiq juniniH iia 

QroUa ^Igiuftcaitio^ 
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AlutntiiU m of Eiotio SyiiilinliKiu— ^U x<^h(’OV''’ 

TJin StulV-fiitirliibiiiH — lluirlclicliiMiii — ^^riu* Shill'-fitLii'la'tiiiri Mainly on iv 
Taciilo Znopliilia— ZfKJonisLiii-' JJwLialiLy — Tlid OiinhliDiLS 

iliiib Fiivor Udalialily— U h Wide I'rcvuldm’o Aiiioii;< rrinuLivo Pi'oiildri 
luul Aiiiou^^ l*<»iij<anlH — rriinilivo Cond(!i»M(i:i of Aniiimb— Tlu* Uuut 
—TIjg Inlliionco of FaJiiiliarity with AniiiialH— Con/iicss UcLwooii Woiiidu 
and Ainmulsi— TJio Social lloudtioii AgaliiHl lioHliiility. 


'I'niJ ci'otic Bj'nibolH with which wo have so tiiv hooii coiv 
cci’iwd have in ovovy ciiso liccu poriioiw of the hody, ov its jiliyK- 
iolo(fi(ial pttKicast'S, or at least tlio gnmiontH wliicli it lias endowed 
with life. The association on which tho syiiil)ol has u risen has 
in ('Very ease lioen in large measure, although not entirely, an 
oHsoeiation of contiguity. It ia now ncci.'saary to touch on a 
groii]) of sc.xual syinhols in which the iissociation of contiguity 
with the liuninn lindy ia iihsent: the various iiielhodH by wliicli 
nnimnlB nv animal ])vodnctH nr tbo sight of animal copululion 
nuiy uvonse sexual desire, in buiuun ]icvsons, Here we eneuuu- 
ter a HynilioUsiu mainly founded on uKsociatiou hy iTseudiluncej 
the animal sexual act recialla tlie luimini sexiuil act; the auiinal 
bcconica the ayinlml of the Iniman being. 

The group of jilienoineiia we are here concerned with iii- 
chules Kovernl sub'-divisionH. Tbci'o is lirsi tlio more or le.s.s se.x- 
uni pleasure sometimes e.xporiciiced, especially by 3'oung p(U'sons, 
in the eight of copulating animals. Tliis I would propose to oall 
'Mixoscopie Zoo])hilii\; it falls within the range of novmul varia- 
tion. 'I'licu wo l»avo the eases in which the eontaet of animals, 
fiti'oking, elc., produces ee.xual e.xcibunent or giutilication ; Hiis 
is a sexual fetielii.Hin in the narrow .sense, and is by Krairt-I'lliing 
ttu’nicd ?!ooiihilia We have, further, tlio cIuhh of ensrs 

in wliieli n mil or Hiiiiiiliitcd se.vual inlcreouiHc with imimalH is 
dosiml. Such cuaea are not reganliid as fotidiiem by Krall't- 

01 ) 
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Ebing/ but they coino uiiliiii Uuj plininuioiiJi of ovoi 'w Hyjiilifilisiii 
ns hor(j umlmtnml. Thin fulls iiilo (wn ilivisinii.s; inio in 
Vflnel'i Uh', m^Uvul\n\\ Inu'ly ^\^\vu\■Al, Uul brloui;:;^ bi u luw v!;viuln 
of culture; Hio oilier in wliieli In? niuy brinng In n move relineil 
soeinl cUkh, but i.s ulleetud by u deep fle<^ir(! nf di'geiirralioii. In 
the bvRt oURC ^Yo mny propevly n]i)>ly Ibe ievm ; in !bo 

Bccoiul t!;i80 it niny porlnijfs lio be Iter In use IJm term 
proposed by ivrall’l:‘l3l)ing.- 

Among cbildvcU) bnlU liovR m\cl \t is umnmnu In Ihul 
that the coi>ulatiou ot nnimiils is iv mYsleiinuHly fusi innl ing 
tficlc. It is inevitiible Uiat ibis sbould be sn, lor llie speelmdi: 
is more or less cienily left to Vie llio revelnlinn nt n sruu'el wViieli 
bus been concealed from tliein. It is, moreover, n stu-ret o[ wliich 
tlicy feel intimnte rcverbeTUlioim witliin IbeiiiJ^elves, and ('vtm in 
perfectly innocent nntl ignorant cbildreu ilu; Higlit may produce 
nil obacurc sexual excitomeutr' It would seem lluiL lliin (K*eurfl 
more frcqucuUy iu girls tluin iu boys. I'lven in mluU. age, it 
may be nOded, women ftvo liable lo experlimeo Ibe ^nim? bind ot 
emotion in tbc presenee oE sueli s))i!eliu*lus. Om* bidy naadls, as 
a girl, that on sc vend oc(!iisioH8 an element of ]))iyKieii) exeile- 
mciit cntcrod into tlio feeiingH with wliieli slie w/iLdu'd the 
coquetry of oats. Another liuly mentioiiH Ibat at (lie age of 
about nnd when still quite ignnriint of sexual ni{itl<'rs^ hIio 
saw from a window sgvug boys tickling a dog nnd iiulueing sexual 
excitement in the nniinnl; rIic vaguely divined what lliev ^Yere 
doing, and tbougb feeling disgust at tboir conduct hIu? at ibo 
same time exporiGUced in a strong- degree wlint slui now knou'H 
was sexiuil excilomoni:. The coupling of tho larger auiunils ip 


^I?or Kragt-Iilbing'fl diacafiaion of tho Hubjeet .sco Op. oit.f pa. ilJiO- 

630 . 

’In Englimd it h not nnoniiiiirion to iiho tbn Lorm '^nnnuLnral 
□fl’encep' thia i.s cm awkward iiiul poHsildy uilsloadiug pvnoliro, wldtUi 
3ho\diJ not be foUoM’ei). In Gorinniiy a ainiilav ooiifiiHion in ciiimi'U by 
applying the tern: ^sodoiny" to tlim (insert iih wc-ll an lo jjrdrTii.sty. 
Krnfft-Ebing Goiisirtors that thirt orrov is duo Lo tlie juris Is, wliilc Ll'io 
cheologinna have ahvays distiuf'uUho.d oovvocUy. lu i\m ho 

adds, acidic D must be aiivnia ihcoi iwUv nnd rotuVii to tlu\ coirt'cL us a go 
of worda, 

^Thia chiidish iutnroKt, wiLIi Inter iibnoniinl dovolo|MnejilH, inny bt 
seen iu HiaLory X q[ tiic Appouclix to Lius vcjkuuo, 
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oftmi nil impressive uiul splendid speehiele wliicjli is JuTj in- 
deed, from being (ibseeiiOj iiiul liiis eonuneiuled ilHell' to per- 
sons of iiilelleetmd dislinelioii but in ^vouiig or ill-bnliuieei’l 
minds Hudi niglds tend to beeome lifdb ])riirir‘nt and inorldd. J 
luwo uli’Givdy refeTred to the eurvons rww. <d a seximlly byju'.r- 
lesthelie iniii who was ahviiys powerfully excited liy (lie siglit ov 
even the recollecdaon of Hies in Kt‘\iiid ('oimeciLinn, sf) Unit hIio 
was eompolhMl to maslurbale; this dated from (diildlinnd. After 
hecomiiig a nun she recorded having had this (x\i>erii?ucej fol- 
lowed by miistuTliation, inoro than four Juindri'd times.- Aniiind 
spec tael OH somotiines produce a sexual etrect on children even 
when not specifically Bcxiial; thus a coiTcspoudenl, a I'hrrgyinun, 
informs me that when ii youug iiiul iiuju’cssioualde hoy, he was 
much alToeted by seeing a veterinary suvgiHin insiuM; liis liiirid 
mid arm into n horse'H recluin, and dream eel of this sevcnil liiiies 
afterward witli emissions. 

While the conteiii])]ation of animal coitus is an easily intel- 
ligible and in early life, perhaps, an almosL novinid symbol of 
sexual (’motion, there is another suh-di vision of tliis grouj) of 
animal fetieln.sins which foniiH a uion? iiatnnd traiisilion from 
the feticliisniK wliich liavc; their cenU’r in the human body; the 
stuir-feticdiisniH, or the sexual idlnudion exiaded by various lis- 
Hues, pin’liaps always of animal origin. Jleni we are in tluj pr(‘s- 
once of a sonnnvhat eoin])licided ])h('nom(mon. In pari wc^ liav(s 


‘Tlio CniiiiU?Hfi of IViiiln'nka, Sir Pliilip Sidia'v’rt si.stcr, ii])|a'arH lo 
liiivn found Hi'xnnl enjoy inont in Uio cniiton’iptiUioii of Hu* Hoxnal pnnYOHH 
of HtallioiiH, Auhvoy wrilcH Llmt hlio '‘wan very Hiduriniirt and hIio liad ii 
coiiLrivimro Ihul in llio Hpriiig of Uia year . . , tlin HluHioiiM . . , 
were to In; Iwoii^rjit In'fon; hucIi it part of l.lio liousa whrnt hIm; liiul ri 
vidoilc to hn)k on tiunu.'" (S/n>vi iwas, vnl, i, p, iU\.) Ailhonjpi 

thft inndorn editor'H iiiodosLy liiiH titiiMcd Llie disniJiKMiranco of Hcviaal 
liiia.s from IliiH tin; gimTnl sen ho is el ear. Jri Llie siune eeiiLnry 

Jhiridiiu'd, tlio raiLliriil Hoeretaiy of Tope Alexaiulnr VJ, deseriln's in his 
invLihinlde dinry 1u»\y four riieo Uornes were hr might to two inn res in n . 
court of Llui A^itiemi, |,lie linrHCH eliiinoronHly Uglil.iiig for Hie pieiHesHioii 
of Llin TiuireH and eveiiLnidly nioiiiiting tlieni, wliiln the I’ope and Ids 
(Innglder LneiWria lonked on from ii window ‘'(Mini nnigiio risu et ileleelu^ 
tione," (/>hoii/»J, ed ‘nmusne, vid. Ill, p. lOU.) 

Mrc/f/Dfo til rufefifniria, 11)02, fuH(!. ii-iii, p. n.lH. Tii l.lio eaM! of 
paUmlogieid Hexindily In a hoy of 15, reported hy A. Mrndlonidd. and 
already mniniuii'i/.ed, tim siglit of co|ni1iiMnn (Uca ia rIho iiionlifauid 
miioiig miu\y ollior can nos ol hcxuivI oxcUallDm 
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in iL coimclcralilc uuiiiIkii' of Kitdi (‘ani’S, (!io ^-r'xual dl trairliou of 
foiinnino [^aTinoii^ fov all mieh imi HuliK- In intov inin 

th(i (Ims, Tn pnrl, iilso, w. liavfj ii sfixual pi rYnTHion of \nci\h 
E 50 iisibility, tor in n coiiHiib rnlilo ]n*ojiorlinn of llic^i- c a^fs it in 
tlio touch RonsiitioiiH arc polciil in nron-^in^- (lie (frolic 

Bcnsfttvons. 1U\1 iu part, ul^o, it WiUiUl m'Mi, \v(‘ liuvo \mv llic 
coiiBcioiiH or sub-con, scioUR proscni n of un uniiiml friirli, lUul it 
is notable llmt p(!rlui])s all Uicsc sUiITh, jukI (‘Hpeoiahy Inr, \ilii(fb 
ia by fur the comiiioncsl: of the ^nouiis, \\\v. (lisliinHivcly animal 
pro(luctR, Wc may perhaps regard (ho f(‘Lu’h of fouiiuiiio Imir— 
a much more important and common fctirli, imii'rd, limn any 
of the stun: fctichisms — as n link of iranHilion. Hair is at uuv.q 
an niiimnl and aluunaii product, uhilc it may hrf so|mralcil from 
the body and posacssoa tlio ((ualiliics of a shilT. Kvalft-Khing 
remarks that the scnsca of touch, kuu'U, and hc:u*i\»g, us viM ns 
aiglifc, ficein to entffr into the altradion ('xcrlnrl l»y li/iir. 

Tlio iiiitiirnl fasiriiiation of liiiii,, on wliicli 1jiiir-fidi(‘)iisiii is fniiiulnil, 
begins ftt a very curly age. "The liair is a sjinciiil (thjcct (tf iu(cn"il wUli 
infants/' Slanley Hall ooiKfludtfHi "wliicli lingiiiH often in the IriLler part 
of thn fir.sl: ynar. . . . Tlio liair, no douliL, given unite uriiune Luetilo 

sensatioiiH, botli in ita own roots aiifl to IjiukIh, and ih (daHtie and yi(dd- 
ing to tlic motor Hcnao, ho that tin* oarliesl iul.eresl may lit' akin tn Mmt 
in fur, wlucli ih a marked olijoet in infant eKimrienci*. Kniiu* eliildrcu 
develop an almost foliehislw iivopensity to imll nr later to Hlrtikc tim 
liair or beard of ovary erne rvltU vUoiu tlioy come, iu ooivtiiot/' ((I* 
fcitaulcy lIiiU, "Tlio Early 8oiiac oC Self/' diiicrhvni do uni a I uf 
April, 1608, p» 350.) 

II bhould be added tluib Urn faftrinaliou of hiiiv for Ibe bnonlilo and 
ehildisU mind is not uccpBatirily one of attvaetion, but may b(» of repub 
^ion. It bapiyens here, i\« in ibe case i^f so nmnv ebniaudevislh's wbieU 
arc of BGXUal aignifleanee, that wo tive in the pr oho nee of an objei?t wbieb 
bmy exert a dynamic cm()tional force, a force wbitdi is enpublo of 
tepeUing -adtU tbe anme energy that it attracts. POrA ria^ordn ilin in- 
fttraetivfi ease of a ebild of 3, of psyehopnUiic lierediLy, ndui wben bo 
could not sleep ^Ya3 sometimes taken by bia inoUior into ber bed. One 
nigbt bis band enmo in coiitaet rvibh a bairy imrUoii ol Ills inoUier’s 
body, and this, arousing tbe idea of an animal, cm used liiin lo bmii out 
of tbc bed in terror. He Vineamo cnrioiiH as Lo Llm ('an mo id liin terror 
and in time was able to ohservo *^Lbo animal, " but llio Iriiiii of rceliligfl 
wbicb bad been hOt up led to a lifodong iiulilTormicio to wonu'ii mid a 
teutocy to bomoscxnnhtj’- It ia iiotcwoidliy Lbiit lie ^vas [lUrmiUnl to 
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men in whom Llin hair ami other aeuoiulary aexunl clmrnetorfl wore ^vc^ 
developed. (Ferd, Ijlnstiiwl iS’tM'at'fj second edition, pp. 202-2(17.) 

Ah a HoxiHil fetich hair strictly beloiifja to the group of ijhvLh of 
the hodyi huL Himie it eaii he removed from the body luid is Hcxiiiilly 
ell'ective as ii felitdi in tlie ahseiiee of tho pernon to whom it holongHj it 
is on a level with the gar men Ih wliioli may Herve in u Hhniliir way, with 
flliocH or ImiulkerehiefH or gloYefj, PHyeliologleallj’, hair-felUiliisiii pi eHeiitH 
no Hpceial inohleni, hut the wide alLracLinii of hair — it Ik Hexnally I ho 
inoHt generally ind.tsd part of the foininiiie body after tlie eycH — lunl the 
peculiar fiMfility witli wliieli wli(?n idaileil it may be rtniioved, render 
hair-feLiuln.siii n nexual perveiHioii of siMieiatly great inciliect-legal inlcic.iU 

Tlic frec|uen(jy id liuir-felieliiHin, u.h well us iif llu! natural lulmlrti' 
tioii on \vliieli it rests, is Jiuliented by a eaMj reeorded by hiuirent. 
few years ago/’ lie h La ten, "one eonsLuiilly saw at Die Jlal Hiillier, in 
Paris, a lull girl wliosn faee was leiiii luid bony, but wbose bhiek hair 
was of truly remarkable lenglli, She wore it 11 owing down lofr slioiil- 
(lei'H and hiiiiH. ^feii often followed lior in tlie street to toneh or kins 
tbe liair. Otluns would aecoinpany her Inmic and pay her for the mere 
pleaHUre of touching and kissing tlie long hhn'k tresneH. One, in eon- 
sideratioii of u relatividy eonsideralili; sum, ilesired to pollute I lie silky 
hair, iSlie wan obliged to be always on her guard, ami to take all sfirts 
of pvceaiitioim to prevent any one cutting oif Ibis ornament, ^^'llioil 
constituted lior only beauty as well us her liveliliond. (10. Tainrent, 
T/Ai}\onv MorbitJe^ IflOl, p. KM; also the siiiue auLlior’s ct 

J'jrolomatiCH, p. 2 : 1 .) 

Tlin bull' despoiler to or ^Jo/j/r/bse/mf/ffrr) may 

be foiiiid in any eivilixed country, tbough tlie inost eiii'eriilly studlnd 
eascH liavo occurred in Paris. (iSeverul inedieo-legal liistorles of hair- 
despnilers are suminriri/.ed by KnilTt-Kliing, Op. vit.^ ]ip, I12!1’,1HI). 
iSncli persons are usually of nervous teinporanieuL and bad lieredity; the 
attraction to buir oceasioimlly develops in early life; HoincLiine.H Dio 
morbid impiil.se only appears in later life after fever. Tlic felicb nmy 
be eitber flowing buir or braided huir, but is usually onn nr t he idlier, 
and not bo Lb. Sexual excitement and ejaculation may be produeed la 
the act of toiiehing or ciiLting off the hair, wliieli is sub.MC(|ueiitly, in 
many case.s, used for masLurbiitum. As a rule the liair-despoiler is a 
pure feLi(dnstj no element of sadisldc pleasure entering into bis feeliugH. 
In tlie ciiHC of a “eiipillary kleptoinaiiiae’^ in Chicago — u higlily iulelli- 
geiit and atliUdii* married young man of good family — the impulse trr 
cut oil' girls’ bmidH uppeansl after reeovery from u severe fever. Ke 
would ga/e adniiringly at tlm long tresscH and then el ip them nil’ with 
great ra|ddiLyj lie did this in Home fifty (lases ladni'e lie was i-u light 
anil jiniiriHoiied. Ifo usually llirew the braids away liefnre he ii'iiclierl 
lioine. (A//c/i^s/ aiut Xc\n'oto(/ist, April, 1.4S0, p. d2G.) Jn this ease tliero 
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in no history of sexual (ixciteiiioiU, prohiilily bocauflo no projior iiKidieo- 
Jcgal flxaminatioii was iiiiuln. (It may Ij« lultbul Umt haii-dc.Hpoilors 
JuLve hcc?n specially studied by MoLct, "Lch Coiipeui'fl do HuUiih/' /L»- 
^^atcs 1600.) 

Tlio fiLufT-feticlics firo most iimifllly fur and vnlvoL; foiUh- 
Qi% silkj niul loatlmra also soniotinies oxort lliia inllueiu^oj tlioy 
'\r(i all, it will be imted, auiuml w^ubHlivuces. ' The m<iHb iutei'- 
eating ia probably fiu'j ilic idtnudion of wlntdi in not uiu^omnioii 
in nsaociiition witli passive algolagnia. As iStanloy IIjiII has 
shown, the foar of fur, ns well aa tlic love of it, is by no iiiciiiis 
uncomiTion in childhood; it may apponr even in infancy and 
ii\ cUildreu who have never come iu contact with It 

ia noteworthy that in most cases of luicoinplicntcd stullMcdicdnsin 
the nttraetion apparently arises on a coiigcmital hnsis, aa it ap- 
pears in persona of nevvoiia or sonsitivo tcnipeniin<mt at on curly 
age niul without being attached to any definite cansativt) incident. 
The scxiuil excitation i& nearly always produced by tlic louch 
rather than by the sight. As wo funiul, wlinii doaliiig with tlio 
sense of touch in the previoun volume, the HpccirHj sexual mmsa- 
tions may bo regarded ns a special modilicatioii of ticIclishnesH. 
The erotic symbolism in the case of tlu!,so stulf-fctichiHinH would 
EGcm to be a more or Icsa congenital perversion of liekli^huGi^H ia 
relation to specific nniinal contacts. 

A further degree of perversion hi this direction is reached 
in a case of orotic noopKilia, recorded by Kralft-Khing.^ In tliis 
case a congenital neuropath, of good intolligcnco but dolieiih’ and 
nninmic, with feeble sexual powers, lind a great love of douiestie 
animals, especially clogs and cats, from nii early age; when pot- 
ting them he experienced sexual emotions, nlthough he was in- 
nocGiit in ecxiial mattera. At puberty ho realized the until ro of 
his feelings and tried to break liiniself of his hfi))iU. Ho buc- 
ceeded, but then began orotic dreams accompanied by inuigos of 


^ICmfft-Ebing in-cflciibs or quotea typical casca of all LIioho fatuilica, 
Op, cii.t pp. 265*200. 

'G, Sttvolay lliUl, "A aUuly of Eearfi,” Aiacrlcria i/ooi'»ul of 
PdjfCliolopu, 1B07, pp. 213-215, 

’ Op. clt., p. 208. 
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nniiimle, and thcBO led to inuHturbation aesocinLcd with ideas oI 
a similnr Iciiid. At tlic Hanie time he had no wish for any sort 
of sexual iJitcrcourse with aniumla, and wa.s indill erent us to the 
sex of the imimids which uttiacted him; his sexual ideals weve 
iiormah Sndi a ease Hcoins to be fimdanientally one of fetieliiHin 
on a tactile basis, and tluis foriiis a transition between the sluir- 
fetiobisinB and the complete perversioJis of sexual attriietion 
toward nninmls. 

In Homo ertHCH Hoxiuilly liypoiinstliotio wunion have infornKMl lac 
til at Hcxiuil Icolirijir lins liiion produced By eaHiml uoiiliiot wRIi j>rL cIo^h 
and cah. In sucli cmihoh tlici'o is iiKiially no rual porvni'Hioiij bnL it h(!(*iiih 
probalile Hint w« Jiitiy lien* liiivo tin oiTiiHiniml OiiiiuluLion for llui hoiud- 
winit in or bid but ttr.nrooly vitiious iixiiOHviKS of tv B’c lotion w bit'll wnuUMi luti 
apL to display lowanlH tlioir pot dn^H or caLs. In most ouKra of Lliin 
afroctioii tlioi’o in unrlainly no hoxuiiI oliMiioatj in tho on so of oliildlons 
wonion, iL may nithor lia rcgarilod aa a inatoriial tluiii as an ore lie 
tiyiiilKdiHiii. (TJio oxcoHHOH of tliiH noii-oroUo zeopliiliu have been din* 
cussed by FCrd, J/Iuathivt Sexud^ Hocond edition, pp. 100-171.) 

KraA't-TSbing coiiRidors that eoinplete perversion of st^xuai 
attraction toward animals is radically distinct from ei'oli(; zoo- 
philia. This view cannot bo accoptod. Ik'stialiLy and zooerastia 
merely present in a more marked and profoundly \UM*V(‘vU'd form 
a furtlier degree of llie Haino phenoinenon wliiidi W(! iiuMd; with 
in erotic zoophiliaj (be dilTcrenco is (bat tliey occur either in 
more in sen si live or in more markedly dtigenorah^ jkm’souh. 

A fairly ty))ieal case of zooerastia hnn been recorded in 
Amerieii by Howard, of Ihdlimnrc. Tins was Ihc oase of a boy 
of IG, i)recociously mature and fairly bright, ire was, liowever, 
indiA(3rent to the opposite sox, thougli be liad aini)lo opportnnity 
for gratifying iiornial i)assion.s. Ilia parents lived in the city, 
but the youth liad an iuordinato desire for the eouiilry and was 
tlmrcfore sent to school in a village. On tlie second day after 
Ills aiTivnl at Hclinol a farniev missed a sow which was found 
secreted in ini outboiiHC on the scliool grouiulH. ^.riiis was the 
first of many Biinilnr iiKudeiilH in which a sow ulwjiys look 
So strong was liis imsshm that <ni one occasion force* hud to he 
used to take Inm invay from the sow he wjis caressing. Hr* did 
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T\ot iiii\st\u’butc, ai^d even wlioiv roslruiuca frnm a]Ji)r(i{U'lniig 
sows he had no sexual inclination J'nr other jiriimnlri. Ills iioc- 
ixirna\ polhitxoiis, whieh were ivurjaent, weve ahvnvs neroinjiinvieil 
by imafijes of wallow ixig sudne. hTotwithstanclin;^ can?/nl liuaL- 
meiit no enre waa cll'ected; iiiGiitul and i^by.^ieiil \'i[vn‘ fuibid, 
and he died ixb the nyo ol: 

lb ^ however, j^rimowhal doiihtful wludlier wv enn ahvays 
or even iisnully diHiin<,on.s]i hetsveoii zrioenisliit jiikI luslialitv. 
Dr. G. F. Lydstoii, of Clii(iaf,a), luis eoiiiiiiniiicato4l |n mr ;i ciuse 
(^n which ho was conanltod) whieh wrema fairly lyi'h’ul and is 
instructive in this res])(?ct. The Huhjeot n man of 21, 

a tarmer^s soi^ not very hrij^dit iiilellcetuiiUy, hut veuy liraltliy 
and strong, of great nssislancc on Ihe larm, vt'ry rapaide lUid 
iwdustrious, ancU a. good fanu hand that bis father wan nn- 
willing to send him nway and to lose his ner vices. 'J'lu-ixj wna no 
history of inaanity or neurosis in the family, and jio injury nr 
illness in his own history ► He had spells of moro^enei>s uiul ivri’ 
nunlity, however, and had idso heen a inasturhator. WnnieJi laid 
'lo attraction for him, but ho would oopidato muIIi Hk^ marefl 
Upon his father's farm, and tins withouL regjird h> lime, jdiiee, 
or spectators. Such a case would seem to staud midway between 
ordinary bestiality und pnthologieal zooerastia iih defined hy 
Kraftt-lilbing, yet it Hcenuj probnhle that in most cnipos nf ordi- 
hGstiuUty ftligUt wf. uwmwaly hft 

foimcl, if such cases always were, an they HhouUl he, ])roperly 
investigated.® 


*W. Howard, '^Scx\ml Perversion,^* AUeniH and iNVfai’e/ofd'*'/, Jan- 
uary, 1000. KiLifTt-Ebing {op. fit., o, !jH2) (|uoI;('h fri>in Moclcuu the 
aomewhat similar case of a gardener 'a boy of 10 — an illogitinuUc? rliikl 
of iiciiropatbic liercdity and markedly de/'eneruU* — who had a iiasHioii, 
of imaistihle and hiip-idsive ehanict'er, for nddiit.H. Ih* was deehned 
irresponsible. AIolI {UntersKChuiwen iibvr (Uc IJhido ‘S’e.rmd/.Vj hil. i, |)p. 
431433) present .g the caso of a neurotic man who from tiu* a<.p' of 15 
had keen sex ii ally excited by the si|[rht of aiihnalH or by ronluet with 
tliGTii. He had rcpnatcclly had cniuuH'tion with cows anil nmrcH; jio w'uh 
uiao sexually oxcited hy slieop, dniikcys, und dogH, wlietlier fiuiiido nr 
male; the iinrmal sexual inn U ant ■wiis weak and be ('xpcih'iirf'd very 
alight nt traction to wo i non. 

y Moll also roinarks ('Torvorso Hcxualcinnllmhing,” in .^rnuior's atbl 
lCanuucT>B JCrmiMirJlrn mid J'Jho) that in Uiih hiiHI.t il is orimi liuicUv 
possible to draw a shiirp line bci.Wtu‘cii vice und dwcjiH<‘. 
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Wg Imve hero rGaclintl the gro.sye.st niul most frequent per- 
version in this grou]); hesliiility^ or the iini)nlBe to attiiiii sexual 
gratification hy intercourse, or oUier close contact, with niiiiiuils. 
In seeking to coinpYchcuil this pevvevsion it is necessuiy to Ulvcst 
oiu’selvcs of the attitudo toward iiiiinuilH whicli is tlic‘ inevitaljle 
outcome of refined civilization and urhaii life, Most sexuid 
perversions, if not in large iiiciusnre the aetiiiil outeonio of civil- 
ized life, easily adjust tlicniHclvcH to it. Bestiiility (except in 
one forui to he noted later) in, on the other hand, the sexuftl 
perversion of dull, insensitive, and unfastidioiis jjcrsoiis. It 
flourishes among primitive peoples and iimong iieusanta. It is 
the vice of the clodhopper, xmii time live to women or iiia])b to 
court them. 

Three conditionH have favored tlie extreiuo prevalence of 
bestiality: (I) primitive conceptions of life wliieli built up no 
great barrier between man and the other lUiimalH; (^i) the 
extreme familiarity which necessarily exists lujtwetm the peasant 
and his beasts, often combined with separation from women; 
(fi) various folk-lore beliefs sueh as the ellicacy of intercourse 
with animals ns a enre for venereal disoaHi*, eLe,‘ 

The bdiefs and eiistoms of primitive ])eo])leH, as well as their 
mythology m\d legends, bring before ws a comiuvmity of man 
and nnimalR altogether unlike anylhiug we know in civilization, 
Men may become animals and nniniiilH may hccoiim men; ani- 
mals and moil may coniinunicute with each other and live on 
terms of equality; animals may he the anccHtors of luinniu 
IribCvs; the saei’cd toteuiy of siivugcH iii’c most usually iiuiuuUSi 
There is no sliame or degradation in the notion of a soxnat rela- 
tionship l)c tween imai and animals, because in primitive con- 
ceptions animals arc nob inferior beings Heparaled from man hy 
a great gulf. They arc much more like men in disgiiiHc, and in 
Hoino respects possess powers which make them superior to mc^n. 


' TiiHtiuur(?H of LIiIh widcHproml hcliaf— (uniiil ainoni^ tlio 'I'aiailH of 
CryUm as writ i\s in Kvivope — quo list U'\m\ vuvhnes unttinVH t)y 
jllorli, Ilf'ilyiiffa laitr drr IK\'}frhnita(hiii *S'c,rio//i.v, 'Pi'll II. p. liTH, 

III! (I Midi, UiUvrHUCfnintft'n iiht'r ddi Li hid it Sr r nulls, bil. j, p, 7UM. On 
tlifi fiwiiuuify of lioslialily, from oim fiuiHO or miollii'r, hi llio I'jihI, hcCi 
c.Q.j Stmi, (liHivhlci'hLsIcbr.i} in dvr 'Liirl;v}, lid. ii, p. lilU. 
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This is xGcogiiiml in thnsii plays^ Cusiiviils, iu\d njligious i\mm, 
80 cDiiniioii nmong piijniiivo pof^pl^^a^ in which vuiiiuivl disgviisoa 
arc worn.^ When men Julmirci ami lanulatc Ihc qiuililicH of ani' 
ninls and arc piond to believe that they deseeml froni them, it 
is not surprising that they shonhl somoiiines i^en nolhing derog- 
atory in sexual int( 3 rco]n'H 0 with them.“ 

A signilicinit relic of priiiiitivu coneeptionH in this iniiUor 
may perhaps be found in the religions rites eonuedi’fl wilh Ihe 
sacred goat of ileudes described hy llerodotUH, After Lclliiig 
hoAV the Mcinlcsiniis reverence Ihe gOiilj CHjiocijill}' Hi(f he-goatj 
out of thoir veneration for Pan, whojii they repn^seiit ns a goat 
(‘Uhe real niohivo which they iissigii for this e.usLoin 1 do not 
choose to Tolale”), he iidds: “It liiip])cii(fd in this cuindry, luid 
within iiiy remeinhrance, niul msks indeed nnivevsally notorious, 
that II goat had indecent and public coininuni(fution with a 
woman.^^^ The meaning of the jiassage nvidoiitly is Dial in tlic 
ordinary intercourse of woJiion ndtli the sacnid goat, connection 
was only Kimnlated or incoinphito on aceninit of tlu? nil tu nil in- 
difference of the goat to tlie Iniinnn female, but that in rare 
cases the goat proved sexually oxtutaldu willi tlio woman and 
capable of connection.'^ Tlio goat lias always Imsmi ii hind of 
sacred emblem of hist. In the middle ages it becanio uHsoeiidnd 
with the Devil as one of the favorite loniis lie asHunied. It is 
significant of a primitively religious sexual assncuiilion lictween 
men and animals, tliat witches eonslaiitly confessed, or weiro 
made to confess, that tliey had had iiitercniirsi! with tin? Devil 
in the shape of an nniinal, very frequently ii dog. I'lio figures 


^SoiuetiiUGs (as aiaoiig tlio AtoiiLa) Uid aniiiml paiitoiiiimo daiicofl 
of savages may represcat tlie Iraiisforiimtion of a ciiptivi* Inrd inlo a 
lovely woman who faUs exhanstcil iuLo bhc aims oj the Ininlcr. (11. 11. 
Bancroft, Native Racea of the Pacific^ voL i, p. 03.) A system la hcliefa 
wliich accepts the possibility tliat a hiuiiau hoing niivy lie laleiil in an 
nmmal obviously favors the prar?tie(! of bosliaVily. 

^I^or an cxainplc of tho primitive couCuHimi lieLweeii the iatcr- 
eouTso of women with animals and with men wo, JIoiih, aim 

British-Colninbia;' Zclholnift fitr Pthmlooio, heft V, |). 5ipH. 

“ Iloi’odofciia, Hook 11^ C ha pier 4(1, 

^puliirc {Dcfi DIviiillA^ (Uin/rairioeft, ('liapter It) bvingH IngeLlier 
the evidniico showing that in li^gyjU women Jiad enmieetUm witli tho 
sacred gout, appavcutly iu gvdor to HCtuvo fertility. 
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of hniiinn boingfi niul luiimnk in ooiijtiiiotion riurvcxl on tomj)l(JS 
in Iiuliiij alKO sooin lo inclicjiitfi the roligious Higiiilicaiiro wliioh 
iliis pliunoiiioiion .soniotinioH ])r(?seiil;{^. Tliore in, indi'odj nn wvvd 
to go boyoiid Eiiroin* ovou in lior inoiiKMibs uf liiglu^sL (‘nlUin? lo 
find a religious aarietion for Buxiial iniitni lieLweeu hum mi heiiigs, 
or gods in linninn ,slia])c‘, and aiiiriialB. Tlir* legiMuls oT lo am) 
the hull, of Leda and tlie Hwnii, nro among Iho most raiiiiliar in 
Clrei'k inylliology^ and in a liiLer pictorial ronii Mioy eonslilnl.fl 
some of Lhe most elicvishcd works of the painters of llie Ih-miis^ 
sauce. 

As ragarda the prevalence of occasional Hiixnal inlercoiirsa 
between men or women and animals among primilive ]i(*op]cH 
at tlie present Mine, it is i)ossiblc to tind many seultenid refer- 
ences by travelers in all parts of the world. iSucIi ridiinmccs by 
no means indicale that such piwKiticfes are, ns a rub*, eoinnmn, 
but they usually show Lliat they are accqited witli a good-liniuored 
in di (Terence.' 

Bestiiilily is very rarely found in towns. In Llie country 
this vice of the elo(lhop]M?r is far from iiil’rerjiicni. t'or the 
peasant, wIioko sens! bill lies are ummltivali'd and who makes but 
the most elenumhiry demnnd.s from ii wnimiii, llu* dilVeroJice 
l)cl;w(!(m an animal and a liinnan being in Ibis rcs]i(!(!t sr-areel.v 
seems to be very great. wife was away loo long/’ a (h.'rman 

peiiHLint explained to Ibe magisl:nit(‘, 'bnid so T went with my 
sow/’ It in certainly an (f\|)lanation timl; lo tlie iiiicnll ivaled 
peasant, ignorant of tlieological and juridieiil eouceptioiiH, nnint 
often seem iialnral and sullied cut;. 

B('HUiiliI,y tluis i-i!soinljlt‘H mnslurbiilion inal utlier iiliimniiid iiniai 
fL‘Ht.iUioii9 of tlio (ioxual iinpiil.Hc whicli iiiiiy be pr net iced iiit'ivly fuuU 
do hiivu.v ft 11(1 not n.H, ill tlie .seiiMi, peiveixionH of Uiii iTiipul^o, 

Jivoii neero|ibily iniiy be tluin prueticM'd. A youii^r nnin wlin wlieii fissIhI- 
iag Liu; j,n’aveMliai?cr eoiieeivod inid ennied out tbe idea of \i\\ 

the bodies of young girls lo HuliHfy bis piissionH with, mid wlio^c ciiwo 


* VuriouH ftielH and rt^OiViMiceH luMring on LIjih Hiibjcid; iiri; bi'iMij.dd 
trigctber by llluineiibjieh, Avthniiutfoffivul Mnuufrtt, tnniHliileil bv Ihuniv' 
«he, p, HO; jibiek, iUtrilf/o :::itr /Uthdoiflo (hr f^^ifrhnjmihin Xr.vnnih'^ 
Toil Jt, pj). 27CMiHa; also ITohh jiiid Pai'telHj J)(if{ WvKl hcvouLIi odilioi), 
a. 520. 

^ 6 
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linfl been lecordcd by Hollctnid nml Mmiorj Htiid: "I eoiiM flml no 
>'oiiiig girl who woiiltl agree to yield to my dOHiren; Unit Is >vli^v I ha\o 
done Lilia. I aliould have iireferred to Imvo relsiLioiiH wiLli liviJig |njinOii4. 
1 found at quite iinluriil to do wbat I didi T siiu- no Imnii in it, and I 
did not think tliab any one clan eoiild. Aa living wonieii felt noLHiiig hut 
icpulfsioii lor iHO, it Avna qiiito luttiu'al I Hlioiild turn L(^ tin* di*iul, u’lio 
l\n.vc uo.vcr repulsed ine^ t uaed to any tendin' tlniiga to Die mi like huy 
beautiful, iny love, I love you,'” (llclletrud uiul I^Uneier "I’erveiHion do 
VlwwiUwtt. d'lllWi^uo duin\ ll)f)!hl Hut 

when so highly abuoTiniil aii aot ia folL iia naliiral we are deiiliug willi a 
pel's on who ia coiigunitaUy dcCGcDve so bvv an lUei niu’v deveUipuxiuiU 
of intelligence arc eoiicernod. It win ho iia Dii-s eane of noeropliily ; bn 
was the son of a wcak-ininilnd woninn of suivcHtrainfthle wesuiU ineliwa- 
ti-onsj and wafl himself aomewliat fecblG-iiiiiiilcdi lie \vaB alflo, it iH'iustnic- 
Live to obgerve, aiiosinic, 

B\it it is by iio inoaiis only tboiv dwlloi spnsil>illty or tbu 
absence of n^omcn, wliicli ncconnlH for tlie fi'oquency of Ik*- 
stinlity ninong peaannlH. A highly iniimrlant fiiotor in Llioir 
constant familiarity with animals. The pciiHaiU Uvoh with uui^ 
inals, tends thoiiij barns to know nil thoii* imUvidufil oharacLers; 
he imderslnncb them far bettor than lio iiinloiHtandB inon and 
women; they are his constnnt conipanions, liia friondH. ,l(o 
hnowSj moreover, the details of tlioir sexual livea, lie wil;n(‘HseH 
the often highly impressive Bjieotaele i^f their non])ring. It is 
scarcely siirjn'ising that peasants ahould sometiiiui.s regard ani- 
mals as being not only as near to them an their fellmr Jnininn 
beings, but even nearer. 

The significance of the factor of familiarity is iiidloatnd by 
the great frequency of bestiality ninong KheplierdHj goatlicrds^ 
and others whose occupation is cxcluaivoly the earo of nninials. 
MirnbeaUj in tlie eighteenth century, stated, on tlic cjvidencc of 
Basque prieatej that all the shepherds in the Byreneos practice 
bestiality. It is apparently much the .same in Ilaly.^ In South 


* Mftuteguiztv nwutionH (GfH Auiori (hvll Vomlnl, nip Y) LliuL iib 
Uimini a young goiithord of Die Aponaines, Iroublod wiLli dyapopHiii Juid 
iiei’vous Bymptoins, told him this was ihii? to oxecHHaH witb Urn gmitH in 
Ilia enre. A Iliioly <*xQouted iniirlde grniip nf n watyr ImviiiL' ronncidioii 
With a goat, foiiiul lit Tlemilimeiim uiid now in thn A f us i '11111 

trnproduend in Yuc 1 ik‘,s ThWticlni in dor Jsttrih-dtHr)^ luTlmpa 

BymboUxes a tviu\itioiu\l aiul pvivuUWo pviietico dI Uio guiiiburd, 
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Italy and Sicily^ ospeciallyj bestiality among goatherds a7in puns- 
antfi is Haul to Ik’ aliuost a national eustom.* lu tlu? oxtroinu 
north of Europe, it is reported^ the reindeer^ in this respect, 
takes the ])laee of the goat 

The iniportanee of tlui saino factor is also bIiowu by tlie fact 
that when among woinoii in civil ixiitinii animal j)erversi()ns ap' 
poar^ the animal in nearly Jilways a jiel; dog. (Isuiilly in tliesn 

cases the animal is taught to give gratification by vitnnilinclu-s-. 

In some cases, lunvovor, there is leally sexual inhneourse between 
the animal and the woman. 

Moil nmiUoiiH bliat in a aiHo of oiooJMnre/»,v by ii dog In (lonnany 
thorn \Yi\H II dillicuJty as Lo ^vliokhor Uic iniUlor Hlionld lio ooiiHiiloiod 
an nnindnral Dli’cnei* or siinjily an olVoinjt* agahinb aiMM*in?y; Ihi' lowor 
coiii’t ooiiaiiloriMl it in Iho fovim'r liglit, Avlnh’ tlm liiglior oourL L<ioh l)ia 
inovo nniveihd viinv. (Moll, r/nfi;j'KifWjiiii(a'pi' din fifaidn 
bcl. i, ji. ( 507 *) Jn a tawo roijoi'lnd hy PfaH' anil inoiitiomHl l»3' a 

country ^iirl wuh iicousimI of having ncxuid intorcuuvHc wiUi a large, dog* 
On examination P/aiV found in the girPs thick |)iibu! hair a Iooho liuir 
wliicli nndor tlio inicroHCoee nrovud to hcloiig to Llio dog. (/iOo. r//., [>, 

OOS.) Jii Huch a raao it iniint lin noted tlmt u'liilc Lida ovidonce may ho 

held lo show HdxiiaJ (*onLiict with llm dog, it Hcarcidy hu dices l(i hIiow 
H cxnal iitl.iM'coui'Hc. This Iiiih, liowovor, niidonbh’dly oiMuirrcd fmin Lima 
to lime, oven more or Ic.hh openly. Illocli {Op. vit., |)j). Ii 77 iiinl 2 Hli) 
naiiarlcH that tluH Is luit an infvonuciit cxhildtum given hy \in\HlUiUci 
in ccrtiiiii hrotlicls, Maachka haa rofciTod to surli an exhihition liclwiam 
a wo 111 an and a bull -dog, wbudi waa given a eh? cl; circles in I'juiH. 

llo.sso refera to a ease in which a young nnmarriiid woman in Wasliing- 
ton was Huvi>viscil during uUnvoouYso ^Yilb a large Knglisb mas M IV, who 
in liis eirorla lo get Iooho cau.sed such severe injuriiis UiilI the woman 
died from lumnnrvluige in almut an hour. lUmse also mcnlioiw that smmi 
yea 18 ago a porforriianco of this kind between a pro.stitule and a New- 
foil ml I and dog could be wilnes.Hed in .San Praiictscci by paying n small 
fill 111 j the woman declared tlmt a woiiiiui who had onee co pula ted with 
a dog would ever afterwarda prefer this luiiinal to a nuin. Kohsci ailds 
that lui was ae([iinintcd with a Himihir perforinaiiee but ween a woimiii 


Uliiylc {f)lvth7}(tri/, Art, JlaLliyllii.s) rpiotes varir us (iiillmriticH 
concerning the llullaii auxiliiiriea hi the south of Pruiice in the sixleeiith 
century and their custom of hi iiigiiig and using goats fui' I Ids piii |i(me, 
AVartoii in [lie eiglileeiith eenlurv was infornierl tlmt in .S[i<ily priesfs In 
coiifesHioii Jialdtnully iniplired or herdsmen if they had unvlhing lo do 
willi Llu'ir sown, In Normandy priests are advised Lo’ ask Himlliir 
ijiioHtlona. 
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hihI a donkey, wliich iificd to [ako idiioo in Europe (Irvin^r Uoaroj 
'SS oxiitil liyijoeliondi'iftfii.s aiul ^e^veri^iou ol Uio (Jeiie.sic JiiHlinoi;' l /i-- 
Mcilmil Monthly, Ociobci-j p. 8Tt)). dvivemvl invuiUonn 

velutionH UeUecii Uic donkey and wonmn (vi, Kraiisn (nudleil liy 

iMochi llUniijc zitr s7’Jilolot/lc dcr Svi'Uulis, Teil 11, [k 27 fl) 

HLnte.s Umt in lionnia avoiiu?u ftOiiietiiiie« wvy on Unitto prueUei'H wiLk 
dogH nnd hIho— hh lie would not Inive believed bud lie nut nii oiu! uecu- 
fsioii obficiTcd it — wiLli eats. “It hooiiis to wiitcH Ur. Kiernnn, of 
C’lnL'ugn, (pnvnlci leltov) “timl wbat Hohso Kiy^ of Lbe, uuioinl e\.bibiUnL\H 
in iSnu FrancdHco is true ni nil pmit citien. Tlie an i mu I niu|pbi.vnl in mieli 
0 x 1 ) ibi Lions Ijore baa nsnall.v been u donkey, iind in one iiiHtinure dea tb oe- 
cvn’vod from the aiumul ti'ivm\iUn^ tbe ^ivl piivtuer. 'Ihe. pvaeLi^^e doK^ 
ci'ibod oeoiirs in eoiiiitry rcgioiia (iiUtu fretincutly. Thus in a cane repfiiteii 
ill the Biibiirbs of Oinnlm, Nelmiska, ft HiNteeii-yoiu'-old boy oiij^n^ed in 
rectal coitua wiLb a large dog* In utlemptiiif.; to extrieate bis a wo 1 leu 
penis from tlie boy’s reetnin Llie do^ toie* thrniigli the -HtiUiiivtt'r (till an 
inch into the glutens inn soles. (Oatfdnt f'lfiiic, Mtirdi, IHblV) In a 
Missouri ense, which I vorilied, ii sniarti [iretly, wcll-ediieiili*il (‘oniiti'y 
girl was found with ii profuse olTensivo viiginal disebnigo wliirli liud been 
present for about ft week, coming on suddndy. After \Yusiiiiig Ibc i^x- 
tornal genitals iiml opening 11 in bibia three ronts wore discovoml, one 
tbrongh Dio foiireluitto and two tlu'ougb Lbe left iiyinphuN I’lie vagina 
was cxeesftWcly congealed and oovcved with pomts blnMling on tbOHligbUiwt 
irritnlioTi. Tlio patient confoHsed tliat oiiu day while playing witii the 
genitals of a large dog alio became nxeiled and tlionglib nlie ivould Inivo 
alight coitus, Arior the dog bud nuida nu iMitrivuve kUc \vi\h uuiUdr. to 
free bcisnlf from him, as ho clasped her ao finiily willi his fore li‘gs. The 
penis became so swollen tliut the dog could not free liiiiiHelf, uUlinugli 
for more Uiaii an boiir she made persiHLeiit cflVirtH to do so. {Mvtllvul 
f^iandetrd, June, lOOn, p. 18d), In nn ludluiift cftse, conccriiing wbicli 1 
lYrta consul Led, bbe girl was a bebepbroiiinc who bad resorled lo tli'iH 
procedure wiLli a Newfoundland dog at the insUinco of u not her girl, 
gcenniigly iiormul as regards mentality, mid had liocn liiully injured j ii 
dUchaYge resulteil which resembled gimorrbma, bui ennlnined nn gono- 
OQeci, Thoso cases arc probably more frerj limit tbiin is nsinijl y usHiinicfl.*' 
Woiiieii are known to have had interconr.se with viu’iima oilier 
tiiumala, occasionally or hahitually, iu vartouB pavtn of Um ^Yorld. 
Monkeys luivc been mentioned in this eoiniecUoii. iloll roiiiarkK Hint 
it accnis to be nn indication of an ahiioniml interest in in on keys I but 
some women arc observed hy Die ntteinhuilH in Die uumkey-koUKi* of 
;{Qdlogical gardens to be very freijuent visitors. Near the Ainn'/on tlin 
tTavolcr Cnsteliiau snw an eiiorinous f bin Li inoiik(*y be longing fo iin 
Indian woman and tried to pui'iiluiHC it| tliougli be. oire.red i\ large hiuu, 
tbo woiinni only laughed, ‘'Your efforts are useiess/' remurlced an 
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Iiidinii ill Ui 0 Haiiic cabin, "lie is her IiiihImiihI.** (So fur as Llio early 
libera Uiro of this siibjccL is concerned, a nuiiibnr of facts ami fiibles 
rof^nu'diii;^ the coiif^ress of ’svonufii Avilli dnys, ^outs and otlier nniinalH 
was broii'^lit t()^a.'l.h(!r iil the lief^inuiiiji^ of l.be ei^liteeiilli Hoihiry by 
Seliiirif; in bis (iifinrcoUnfid, See Lion 11, VII; I liave nob diawn on 
tills collecLion.) 

In Hfiiiic case.H woinon, and also men, Ibid {'mtinention in Llie sovna) 
inuiiijnda lion of aiiiinalH willionb any kind of eoiif»n*.Hs, This nmy bo 
illuHtrabed l»y an obHcrvaliun coniiiiuiiieiiled to me by ii corn's poiidenl, 
a elertjyniiiiK "Jii Ireland, my fablier’s bouse adjoiiu'd llie rcMidciice of an 
arclideaenn of the eslablisliod cliiirch. 1 was Llieii abont 20 and was still 
kept in religious awe of evil ways, Tbo aiTlideaeon ]iad two dungblers, 
both of whom he brouglit up in great HtrkiLuesH, vesolve.tl tliat they 
slioiihl gro\v lip examples of virtue and piety. Our si allies adjoined, and 
were ficpiirated only by a lliiii wall in wliieli was a doorway ebiscil up 
by seme Unavds, as the iwti hI aides bad (ovmerly been one. One nigbl 
I liad occasion to go to oiir Htabln to M'ureli fcir a garden lool I bud 
niisRcd, and I beard a door open on tbe oilier hide, and m\v ri liglil 
gliinmev throng b tbe cvi\ckh< of the hoards. 1 looked Lb rough to i\scev‘ 
tain wbrt eoiibl be tliere at that laic hour, and soon recognized Din 
H Lately figure of one <if the daugliterH, J.'\ V\ was I all, dark and bund* 
some, but bad never made any udvnnees to me, nor bud I In \ier. She 
was milking lovo to her ratli(n’'s marc after a .singular fasbimi, Strip- 
ping licr right iirni, hlie lonned her fliigevH into u com;, and pressed oil 
Llie niaro's vulvii. J was asLonished to see the beast sirelcbing her 
bind Icg.^ as if to iiccoiniiiodiitr Ibc band of lier iiiistresn, wbieb hIic 
pushed ill gnidiiiinj and witli seeming ease to tbe elbow. jVt the suine. 
liiiie hlie Heeiiied In exiienciicn the mosL vobipluoiis sensalinn, eriHis 
afLer eriniH arriving.*’ My eorrcHpondeiit adds Unit, being cxefeediiigly 
cni'ioiiK ill the iiiatlerj be tiled a somcw'lnit similar experiiiient liiiiisdl 
wibli one of liis fuMier's mares and experienced what lie deserilieH as “a 
I nos I power fill .sox nil I Imttery** wbieb produced very exciting and ox- 
liauHtiiig eHeetfl. Nilcke ni Nruminfti.'ivhc JHatfcn, IHOtl, 

No. 2) refeiH to an idiot ^yho tbiiH miiiiipulated tbe vulvii of mnri-H ill 
Ids cliarge. Tbo cane b/i.s been recorded liy rJiiillereiui {Juunufl (h 
Mvdivine V /dvr hi a ire cl iht Zoolcvhuic, Jammry, 18011) <if ii you lb who 
was n ecus tom cd to introduce bis band in In llie vulva of cows in order 
to olitaiii sexual excitement, 

The pn.ssibility of sexual excUement- bebwi'en won on and luiiiiiah 
iiivolve.s II certain degree of sexual excitiibilitv in aniuials iVoni contiu -1 
with wninieii. Darwin sLalod that there eould be no doubt tlnil: viirious 
rjuadvumiuious animals could dislingnisb wmuen I rum meu- dn tbe. llvst 
]ilaen pridialdy by .smell and Hcenndarily by .sigbl* ”iiiid lie thus linbln 
bo sexual excileir ent. Ho Cjiiotes tbo opinioiiH ou tins point of Yoiintt, 
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Prcliin, Sir Aiuhcw Sinllli and Cuvier (/)f?,vwil 0/ .Uuu, Mf'C(Hu\ edilion, 
p. B). Moll quotes Llin opinion of tin experienced oljrtorver lo tlie hhiiio 
effect »f>er die Liftido >S'ciiin<di?i, IM- \\. Mnfvliud 

reported tlie enne of a little {(irl of three wlio >vu.h Heatr-d on a 

Btool, \villi a tUi(5 pi need lies tween lier and Jocknl u^iilii-si, 

Sconnu«ly excited hy tins coivtvif.t Uu* nnimtil iitleiupted a nor I of eopu- 
In lion, cawsiiif? the genital parts ot the child ti) heroiun inihuned. IMoeh 
(OjK vit., p. 280, ct ,'fcr/J diKensscs the HSiim itoiiil; lie d(n*^ niiL iioiiHidnr 
bluib nninialH vdll of their own 1110 Lion Hexmilly eoliah'it wiLli wonioii, 
blit tluiL they nuiy be easily trtijiiod to it. There can lie no doubt LIuit 
dogs lit all cYontH aro HOiiiotjincH seximlly excited by 11 10 pn'seiioe id 
women, perhapH especially during inensLniatiniit and many wninen are 
able Lo bear Lchtiiuony to the cmbavraHHiug iiLUuluuiH they have .snuo*- 
times TDcoived from s trim go dogs. Thevo can ho no diflhndlv in bidioving 
tlmt, so far as is concorned doga would vequiro no training. 

Tn a cage recorded by lUoll (Konh’ih’o third I'dllioii, 

p. 600) a lady Btates tJnit this was done to her wlirn a child, ua also Lo 
other chi] [Iron, by clog.s who, hIiO «aid, .Hliowffd signs of kcxuiiI cx(?il(*- 
inonfc. In this case there was also sexual oxeileiiiniil tliiiH pinfluoeil in 
tlic cliilcl, and after puberty mutual GHtmiliiKius waa prae tired with 
girl fricndB. Gutteoit (f)i’cj,s«fp Ju/ire f'nriif!, Theil I, p. JUO) reiniirkH 
that some llusHinn officers who were in Lho Turkish rainpuigu of IH'ift 
bold liiiii that from fear of veil oral infeetlon in ’Wallaelnii Lbey ndialiinl 
from women and often used fenudo ikhuch wliieb appeared to show signs 
0/ sexual pleasure. 

A very large miinbor of iiniinals liiive l)Oou recorded ii.k Iniv- 
iiig been employed ii\ the gvatifieution of koxwiiI desire [\t Home 
period or in some country, by inoii and wonudinu’.H by m'Oiik’II. 
Doinoatic animals nro naUirnlly those which moat fvociucatly 
eomc into question, and there avc fov' if any nl iheso which luin 
altogether be ox cep tod. The sow is one of the aniiiial.s most 
frequently nbtiscd iu this inanriei\^ CascH in \vbk*U uutrciH, c,o\vs> 
and donkc3^ft figure constantly occur, ns well as goat.4 and shcop. 
Dogs, cats, and rabbits arc beard of from time to time, TIcub, 
fliicks, and, especially in China, geese, aro not iiuenitiinonly <uu“ 
plo^^cd. The Roman ladies were said to linvo bad a 11 ahiioruml 


'It ifi worth 11 n Ling that in Gvaeb the work ineann bnih 

tv. BOW and vx yi’ouuv.W 5 i pudo.udix; h\ thn .Arlutruffui.s AviKliiphuiuM playn 
on tlii.s nssoeiabion at Nome leagbli. The Uouuuih iiImo (uh niuy lie 
gathered from Varro's De Ro RuHlica) called blm rmniuhui inulniula 
porcufi. 
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nfTc'clion for fliuikoa. Tlic btnir and oven llio erocodilo iivo nlBo 
men lion ed.^ 

Tlio Hoeiiil and le^nd jiLLiLudo toward besLiality lias ndleeUal 
i]i i)urt the iTe(|iuiiiev willi whidi it liaa Injen jiriu'iii'tal, and in 
part tli(‘ (lisj^iist ini.xed Aritli iiiystioal iiiid saitriliYninai liorror 
which it JniH iirnumMl. It has soiiKdinu.'s hoeii met merely by a 
/ine^ and KonielinieH llie nlleiuler and liis innocent parliKM' liavo 
been burnt tof^^etlier. in Mm iniddlo jnid laler its I’nifpieiiey 
is attested by the fact tlmt it forjiied a favorilo Lojiie with 
preachers of the tiftoenth and siA'touth centuries. It is Hi|:^ndri- 
carit that in the PenitentialSj — which were criminal codes, lialf 
secular and Indf spiritual, in use l)C*foro the tlnrhMuith centinx 
wlien ptmanee was rolo^ated to tlio jud<riuciit of tin* confcsHOi', — 
it was thon^dit necessary to fix the periodn of iienancn wliieh 
aliould be underj^ono rcKpeetively by liisliop.s, priests and dcjicone 
who should be guilty of bestiality. 

In EgljorL'H Ponitcntinl, ii UocuTUont of Llie ninth aui) tcntli ecn- 
LiU’ioH, wo riniil (V. 22) r "ILoin KpinoopiiH (fiiin (|uiuhiipi'(lo roniicunH 
Vll niiimH, coiiHUcLinlhicin X, proHliytor V, diiicinuis III, rlernn 11.*' 
Tlioro wiiH ii f'mil vanKo. in tlio poiiiiiR'oa for hoHLialily, from Ion yoiira 
lo (in the ouKo of hoys) ono hiindml iliiyH. The mino in Kjiooiiilly nion- 
tionod (lliuldon and Stnbhs, VouhcHh and I'Uvfvsiantiru! vid, 

iii, p. ')22). In Thoodoro's roniloiitiiilj iinolhor AndadSiiNon rlooiiinont 
of aliout Llio HUiiio ago, LIio.ho who luihilually fornionlo wilh uniinah me 
adjiulgod ton yoars of poniintT* .11 would appoiir from tin* 

PNCudo l^omanitm {which \h ourlior thim tho olovoiiLli oonlnrv) Lhnl ono 
yo.ar'fl poimiico waa acloqmito, for fornioalion with a nmrt^ wlioii nnii- 
miLtod by a layman (rxiidh' tho Haino as for niinplc fornii-nlioji wilh a 
wiihiw or virgin), and thin wiiH inoroi fully lodiiood to liidf a yojir if lio 
had no wife*. (WaHHorsoldohoiij Dio lUis.mrdnitni/m dcr A fimdltindlirfion 
Kindw, p SO(I). Tim Pcnitcnlialc lluhcrtanfic (omaiiiiting from tho 
inoiia.story of iSt. Ilnhcrl in tho ArdoiinoH) fix os Ion yoarw' ponanoo for 
Hodoiny, wliilo li’ulhort'H INniiLoiiluil (iihnnt Iho cdc'voiith toulury) fiNr,s 
Hoven yoai’H lor oitlior Hodoiny or hoHtialiLy. llurohnrd'H I'onilmilial, 


' Sohnrig, f///iff/'fjcohj///o, pp. 2H0-fiH7 : Hlooli, op. <1/., 27()'27T. 
Tlio Arah.H, aoirording to Koohor, ohiolly pniolic-o |i(*n(iality with /pniln. 
ulioop and niuroH. 'riio AiiiimnilOH. iicourding lo Moinlioro, runiinniily 
omploy MowH iiiul (inoro oHpooiully tlu' young wniiicii) ddga. Aiiinng tlin 
Taiiiil.H of (\iyl(iii hosliality with goata and cows Ih naiil (u ho vi'vy 
provalonli- 
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wliieh in ivlv,'iiy!j ilcUilpil mul jtrt'.tMOi', hiiri'uilly iiii'iitidiiH Uic. miuc, Uw 
coV mu! Uu( nss, tnul nHsij'iiH forty ilays Ih'i'mI mill wiilci' uinl wvvim 
yeai'H iil'HiukiCj niinnil to Imi ycai'.ii in lini ciihi! of innrrii'il 111011. A 
wonian haviiiff intcwiiine witli a liorHii ih iiiHHif'iinl .sovon youiH |•l,‘l)ltn^'e 
In Biircliiml’n I’oiiitenlinl. (^Vns.'iC!r,si'liJclH:ii, fl>; piii dril, 

Tlio (ixtrciiu! Mivoi'ity wliioh wits fn'imciilly ('.vovi'iscd (owntd 
those goilty of this olfinisc, wim ilotiliik'ss in iiii.'nstu'i) line 
to the Xnct tliiit liiwtiiility wiw ri'garded its ii kind of .smiIoiiiv, 1111 
offense which wasfrwiiicntly viewed willi a iiiy.‘*li(iiil lioiTor a|i:irt 
altogethcT fi'oin nny nctnnl socinl or ])crsoinil injovy it eiufsi'd. 
The Jews eceiii to liiivc felt t)jia lionor j it was ordered Hint llin 
siimer and hia vicliiii alioiild hoth lie piit to ilcalli (I'l.Yndiis, Oh. 

V. 19 ; Leviticus, Cb. v, lo). lu the middle iige.s, espc' 
cinlly in Trance, the same ride often jireviiileil. Men mid sow.s, 
men and cowSj men nnd doiikeyH were liiirnt togetlier. At 
Tonbusc ft woman was burnt for havinj^ iuli'Vimiu’se with i\ dog. 
Even ill tlie sevcnteenili century 11 leiiriied Treneh lawyer, Olamln 
Tjebrim do In liocliette, justified .siieli ,sniiteiiee,s,‘ It seems |ii'oli- 
nble that even tn*day, in the social mid legal iittitmle toward 
bestiality, sufficient regard is not jiaid to the fact lliiii: Ibis oHViihi! 
i.s usually committed citbev by persons wiio are iiuii'lddly iibimr- 
mnl or who arc of so low 11 degree of iutelligeuec tlmt they border 
on feoblc-mhulcdnoHM, To what e.vtiint, and on wliat groiiiidH, it 
ought to bo piinislicd i ,9 a question calling for .serious reconsid- 
eration. 


’Mmitcgftzza (I 7 /| Awwl degU UnmM, caii, V) liriiign togellier 
fiomo facts bearing on tins malteri 



]?xliil)illoiUHiu — IlliiHijrnl ivi! Cukes) — A iSyinholie I’erveruiun ri[ (.'uiivt* 
3], ip — rm|sulKii to Hcsdle — 'J'lus ICKhiliitioniHl’.H I'Hyeliir AltiliuliV"- 
Tlie Sexunl (li'i'inw hh I'Vlielis— -I’IiuIIuh WiivNliiii— ArtiilciU'i'iit I’liile in 
Sexual Hev(‘lo|imeiit — lOxliiliilioniHiu of tlie NiUkh — T he. CliiHsilhiutioii ol 
the Forms of lixliibRionism— Nature of tlie lleliitlonsliii) of lilMliiliilioD- 
imn to Eiiileiwy. 

TiiKiin Ih a rnmai'knblc form of orotic uyntboliHiii — V017 
flofiiiitc niul Hlinidiiifr clearly apart from all oilier f()i'm.s — in 
vliicli sexual ffi'otirieation is ex[(crioiic(ul in the simple act of ex- 
hibiting the sexual organ to jiersoiis of the opposite sex, usuall.V 
by prefereneo to young and iireamnahly innocent ]icrsoiis, very 
often chililren. 'I'hiH is termed exhibitioiiisiiid It would appeal 
to bo a not very infrcipicnt iiUenomcnoiij and most woimm, oueo 
or more in their livesj csiieidally when young, liuve eiie.(imitei'ed 
a man who bus thus deliberately exposed liinmelf before them. 

Tlic! exliibilionist, tliongli often a young and appiirently 
vigorouH man, is alwaya aatislled with the mere act of seirexhihi- 
tion and the emotional reaction which tlint net jirodace.s ; he 
nuikes no denmnds on the womnn to whom lie exposes liiin.self; 
lie seldoiu spiaikS) he nuikes no clfort to iipproneh liei", uh 11 rule, 
lie fails even to display the signs of sexual oxeitatioii, Ilia 
desires lire eonipletoly gratilied liy Hu: net of exhilnlioii and hy 
the emotional reaeliou it arouses in the woman, lie ih’]iiii'la 
Bnliafii'il and relieved. 

A rcfrdhlotl liy Pelireimk-Nntziiif^ very wo|] I’diircHoiitfi littlli Iho 
Tiatiint of tlu! ini|mlHo folt hy tlui nxliihitinniHl iiml Llio way in wliiali it 
may It m tlio uihc oI a IniMiutHH niiin nf -I!), of imurolio 


fli-Ht <lrn\v nllaiilion (o thin «pxuul |M?r\V‘rHion uuil 
it il;.n iiiinm. I'A'hihiUoniHtfbd/' l/l'uiint 

May, 1H77. ^iii^Tiiiiii, on vurioiiH orcaiiioiiH (for cxuinjih-, "I.ch ICxliilii- 
tioninlrn,'' ,hT/ffrr.v thi /’/hj/Ziro/jo/o/z/f? ;-ol. v, Is'iJi), p, 

liiiH ^rivoii furtluu' (UivolopnicHt inwl protiiHioik to tlic nlinha) piftovn ol 
tlio cxlubilionijt. 
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liQi’cclitj'j an fift’Gctionnto hiiaband and Xiitlun* of ii family, wlio, tn IjIa 
own gi'ief niul sluimG, ia coinpollcd from Lime Lo Lime If) exhibit, Iu9 
HtiKunl oi'gaua to women in the at met* A.s u hoy of JO n f'irl of Hi trieil 
to imliicc liJiii to coitiiH] bofcli liad IJicir aoxuiU pnrlri exponed, l'’iom 
Ljnit time aoxiiiii contiictH^ oh of liia own imkeil iiaLe.H a^(iiinHL of 

iL girl, bee lime at true Live, uh well an gumeH in whieJi Llic lioyn and girla 
In 'turn marched heforo each other with their sexual pjirlH exposrfd, and 
alao imitation of tho copula lion of nninmis. CoitiiH was ill's I pnietiucd 
about the ago of 20, but sight and touch of the wornan's Hexiiiil pares 
were always UGcosaiiry to pindiico sexual oxeiteineiit. It wuh also 
iieeesaavy — and this conaidcratioii is highly iinpoi'Ciuit na regurdH llio 
development of the tendency to cxUiliitiou — that tlie woman should bo 
excited by Lbc sight of bin ovgana. bweii when lui aiiw or Loiuduid a 
woman's pavLa orgasin often occurred. It was the naked kckikU organs 
in an other wise clothed body which el daily excited him, Kc was not 
poBsesBcd of a high degree of potency. Givis hetweeu the ugca of 10 and 
17 ehielly excited him, aiul cspcciaHy if he felt that they were ipilto 
ignorant of Rcxntil inaLtcrs. Ilia seU-exhihition was a sort of pH5^chic 
delloTation, and it ^vas accoinpamod hy the idea that oLhiw peojda felt 
aa ho dill about tho aexunl elVccts of tho nuked organ s, that he wim 
Bhocking but nt tho same lime uoxuaily ox riling a young girl. Ue wna 
thna grttlifying hiinsDlf through the bcliol that ho was causing sexual 
grati ft cation to an innocent girl. This man wiih cimrieied sevorni Limes, 
and was Uniilly doclarcd Id be hulYoriug from impulmvo iimiinity, 
(Scbrenck-i^oii^.ing, Krhiihml-p.'^prlioFo/^/cSi'Jjc loiil, /tsyrho^piiF/frdoy 
filfudiojj 1002, pp, 50*07.) In aiioUiei* ease of flfdireiiek'Kot'/liig’H, nil 
actor and portrait painter, aged 31, in youth nmsLurhaUfd and was Fond 
of eon Lem plating the images of Lho .sexual organs of both Hexes, niidiiig 
lit Lie pleasure in coitus. At Lhc ago of 2d, at ii ba tiling estalilisluiioiit, 
he happened to occupy a com par tin out next Lo that oeeiija^'d by a lady, 
and when naked ho bccaino aware that Ins ncigblHir was w a tolling him 
through a chink in the parti tioin This caused him powoi fnl oxoitmiiriifc 
and ho was obliged to masturhate. Ever hIiico he luiH liiul un iinpiilac 
to exhibit hi a organs and lo inastiirbalo in the prcHcmeu* of n'oiinm. IIo 
belicvea that the sight of bis organs oxeitos the woman (/b., pp. 57-(]fl). 
The presence of inft.<5turbatioii in this case renders it uiityineal us a eusc 
of exhihitioni.sni. Holl nt one lime went .so far as to assert Lb at when 
iiiastiirbation takes place we are not on titled to ndinit exliihitioTiism, 
{IJntcmwhnnnoi iiJm' die Lihido jteifo?/.<j, hd. i, p. 0(11), but now accepts 
exhibit ion Lsm with ninaturbntiou ('*Pervcrfl(‘ iSexnaUmipftiuliing,^' Kruuk- 
heiien loid Khe). The atjt of oxliihilioii itself grntiflos llie sexual iiii[nilHe, 
and usually it huIUgc.h to rep luce both Luinenffenee and detniiKiHmiee. 

A fairly typk-ul case, roeordc'd by KrafTt-IChing, In Unit of a Oer- 
maii factory M'orkcr of 37, a good, sober and iulelligeut wuikiuan. Ills 
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pareiitH were liciillliy, but oiiu cjf liis motber’n uiul iiIho oiio uf Ihh 
fubluii'a awtora Avorc iusiiiic; hoiiio of Jiia ruin Lives an* euroiiLvie in 
religion, lit* bus ii liuigiiishingr cxiVniH.sion mid a Hiiiilo nf Hiilf iMim- 
phieeiiey, Ho never bud miy himhu'o but bun nhvayn lireii ocmiLrio 

and jniiiginiiUve, nint'li absorbed in loiuuiiees (sueli as DuiiiaH'a ihivoIh) 
and fond of ideiilifyingr liinisidf AviLli ilieir lieroeH. No Higns of epilepHy. 
In yoliUi inodeiaUi iimnLurbalion, iatin' modern I e eoiLuH. lie liv(‘H a- 
rcLiied life, but is fond of elegouit dress and of onmuient. 'I’btnii^li not 
a drinker, he Honieliiues makes himself a kind of |niii(di Avliieh has a 
aexmilly exeitin;; elfeet on him. The imimlse Lo c.vhiliilioniHiu has only 
developed in reeeiit years. When Llie impulse is upon him he beiiomefl 
hot, his lieiirt heals violently, the Idood rushes lo his bead, mid bo ih 
oblivious of everylliiiif^ around liiin Lliat i.s not coiiiieeLed witli his own 
act. AfLoi'wards he regards hinivself as a fool and vain resolu- 

tions never to repeat the iu:L. In exliibition Lho penis is only half erect 
and ejaeiilalloii never oeeuiH. (lie is only capable of coitus Avilli a 
womiin wlio shows great atlraetion Lo biui.) lie is HaLislled AVilli self- 
cxliibiLioii, and Vielicves that he thus gives pleasure to Uio Avoman, since 
lie hitnsedf reeeiveH pl(?aKiire in eontoinplaUng a Avotmiu's sexual par Is. 
His erotio dreams aro of self-nxhihitjoii lo young and vidupLuous Avoiiien, 
He lijul been previously punished for an oileiiso of this kind; ninlieo- 
legjil opinion now recognixed liio iiieriniimiled ihilii'h p.Hyehopulliie condi- 
tion, (ICriLlVt-lOhing, Op. vil., pp, dOa-KH.) 

Troelioii has reported tlio ease of a married iiinii of Ji.'l, a Avorker 
in iL faetory, Avho for several years bad exhibited hiniHidf at intervals 
to shop-girls, etc,, in a state of ereetion, but Avithout speaking or making 
oLlier advanees. Ue Avas a liard-wnrking, honest, sober man of quiet 
liabiLH, a good father lo bis family and happy at lionie. He shriwed not 
the Hlightosb sign of insanity, lint lie avu.h laeiLiirn, iiielamdiolie iind 
nervous; a hihLim' Avas an idiot. Ho was arrested, but on the report of 
the ('xperts that ho eomniitled thoHe acts from a inorlnd impulst! lie 
could not eimtrol he Avas releiised, (Troehoii, Arcftivcn da VAiithniiHiloilio 
Criminclia, p. 2()0.) 

Ill n caHo of LVeyer’s [ZeUachrift fiir jUrd/xf/nfi/fimui/c, third year, 
No. a) the nt?casional eoniicctiou of exhibitionism Avilii epilepsy is wed I 
illustrated by a barber's assi-staut, ngcMl .'ll), whose father sulTered from 
clirouie alcohol ism and was also said to have eoinuiitled the same kind 
of oHense us his son. Tho mo the r and a sister sulVereil nrrvnuHly. 
From ugO-H of 7 to 18 the subject bad (qdlepLic eonvulsioiiH. I'Vojii Hi 
to 21 lie indulged in normal hcxiuiI interenurse. At almiit that lime hn 
had often to pass a playgronml aiul at (inies would urinal e Mimo; it 
happened that the children wiiltdied him witli enriosity, ITn in^tieed 
that Avhon thus Avatched sexual cxclleinent aviih eiiUHed, Imlueiiig'' eree- 
tion and even ojaeulaLioii. llo gradually found pi ensure in thin kind of 
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Ejoximl gmtificaLioii; fiiiiilly lie bocunio iinlilVcnfiil. to cniliiH. JUm rpoMo 
dicniiiHj tluHigh at! 11 iisnully iiboiU no rum I coitim, iiow^ Hoini‘Linu-s 
cioneornctl v!il\\ pxhihiLion b(?foro Mittlo W’lmii oveirojiio by tlio 

imjjiilHO ]ift could- hoo mid Ijear no tiling; ii round liiiii, In: did not 

ZosQ coiiHcioiisiicHH. Aftcji’ Llio iicL wus ov(M’ 1 k! WIIM Innddiid Ijy liis doed. 
In all oklicr roMpeetH lin wftfl I'liLindy rouwoiiablo, lie uiih iinpri Honed 
nmny IhuiiH lev cxbibitiuo luui^^eU to youn;» Hvhoul^^iils, hou\^^lnueH 
vaimtiug tlitt lietiuly of Uin oi’Kium iiiul undtiiiji; ins|u-cUou. dn- one. 
occai\ioi\ Uc uiulav\v(Mit monlnl eXumluaUtiU, liul whm ^-ciiiHidi'red to Im 
iiicnLiiny Houiid. He avjis finally Indd to be u Ijcrcditurlly tniiiLml indi- 
vidual with n Dill* op lit llio cons Li tut ion. Tbc hoJul wiih abiioniiiilly hrond, 
peiiia flimillj patollnr reflex nhsciit, and tliorc -wore nmiiy Hifins of ru-uraH* 
tlieiiia. (Kriill’t-Kbin^S 0]). cit,, pp. ^OO’dOiJ.) 

The provaloiiCR of epilep.sy niiioii/^ cxlubitionisl.H is si i own by I ho 
obsorviitiona of Pel and a in Verona, Ho Imu roeordod hix oiisoh nf ibis 
pevYOYsion, all of >vh\ob oventuivlly voftobod the nsylum and wove kdtluw 
epileptics Qv with opiloptie lelii lions. One luid a lu'oUiei- who was i\\m 
ail cxliibitloiiiHl:. In some caKcs the penis was iibnonnnlly larjro, |n 
otlicrs abnormally small. Sevornl Imd very weak sexual jnipiilse; one, 
A\ the age of 02, Imd never ofl’eeted coitus, nnd wiih jinnid of Llie fact 
til Lit be was still II virgin, cuii.sidcrinf', lie would huv. tin* opueh of 
demornlization in wbiidi wn live. (Pchuida, ^'Pnriiopatii'i/* Arritivlu dl 
PsichiatHttj faac. ii-iv, 188D.) 

Ill a very typical casn of exbibitioiuHiu which Cbiriiicr linn recorded, 
a GDVtain X., vv ^cntlcinan e\\yi\};tul in Iniuincss in Vuvis, hiul a pvedilce- 
tioii for Gxliibitiiig lumuclf iu ehiivchcM, i«<ivc‘ nniicidally in Siuid-lUieU. 
ITd was arrested .several times for exposiuf^ liis sexual (trf'ans here liefove 
ladies iu prayer. In this way lio flnully ruined liia oonnnereial [losition 
in Paris and wa.q obliged to establish liimsidf hi ii Hinitll provimdiil town. 
Here again lie eooii expo.sod hhiiself in a elm r eh and w<ih again K( 7 nl to 
prison, but on liis liberation immodiiilely perforined Llio Hiuiii! act in llio 
aaino cl ui roll in wlml was (Ic.Hcribed ns a nio.sb inipcrturbaldo manner. 
Compelled to leave the town, lia rnlurnnd Lo PiiriH, and In a few wiadjH* 
time \vii8 agiiiii ary cs ted for repenting his old oft'enso in Saint I loch. 
When exainiuecl by Giiviiicr, the infovmaLinn he sup plied wii« vague nnd 
incomplete, nnd ho was very embu missed in tho attempt to explain 
himself. lie was unable to my ivliy be chose a elinrcli, but be felt that 
it wiia to a elmrch that he must go. lb* bad, linwevcr, no (li might of 
profniiatioii luul no wish to give ofl'ensc. ''Quito Lhii coiiiraryr' lio 
declared. He bad the sad and tired air of a niiiii ivlio is domiuJilerl hy ii 
force atvongev than his will. “1 know/’ he added, "wiint rc] ml si on my 
conduct must hiHpivo, Why ^ui I uuide Uiuk? fVho will cuve uw?" 
(P. Gamier, "Pcrver.iioiifl iS’exnelles/’ Oomfitvft /i’o»fZj/,v, Interim Limiiil 
CoiifTreas of Medicine at Piirifi in IPOO, i:(cviion do Pai/cJtiafni^ pp. 
433 - 436 .) 
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In HDnic caROH, it would nppoar, tlio impulHO to cxliibitionlHiii inaj 
to ovovcoiik; or nuiy ptiHs iiwiiy, Tliis vr^ull is tin? iiioiT lllctily to conio 
fitout in UioHP in which cxhihiLioulHin has boon largely conditinnctl 
by clironic iilcolJoliHiii or utlior inlhicnccH Cciuling Lo destroy the inhibit- 
ing mid rcstniiiiing ludion of Hit! big her cciitcrH, wliicli may be ovcrooim? 
by bygiciii! and Lreiilmfiit, In IIiIh connection 1 may Ining ftjrward a 
cnan wbioh biiH been coniinunicaled Lo inn by a medical contis jam dent in 
Tjondon. It is tbat of an aetor, of high slanding in bis profCHHirin and 
extremely intelligent, df) years of age, niiirried and fiitbcr of a largo 
family. He is sexually vigtiroim luul of erotic temper amenta His gtiueral 
beiiUh IniH always been good, but lie is a bigb-Htning’, neurotic man, witli 
(piiek men Lai reaetioiis. His luibiLs had for ii long Liiiio been decidedly 
nlcobolie, but two yours ago, a small (|iiuntjty of allnnncii being foiiml 
ill Llio urine, he was persuaded to leave oiV alcohoU and Iuih since lieeii 
a teetotaller. Tlmugli ordinarily very reticent ahouL sexual iiuiLterH, ho 
began four or five years ago to commit acts of exhibitionism, cxjiosing 
hi 111 self Lo Ht?rvants in the ho use and oecaHioiuilly Lo women in the 
country. This eoiilinued after the alcohol laid been iibanibuied iiiid 
las led for several yearn, thougb tlm atteiilion of the police was iu‘vcr 
attracted to Hie niatler, and so far as possible he was (piietly super visofl 
hy liis friends. Nino months afUr, the acts of exhibitionisin ceased, ap- 
parently in a spontaneous manner, and tliore has so far been no rebqjse. 

il'j.vliibilioiHHiu ia an not winch, oii the faco of it^ hoohus )K)ii- 
sojiHiciil and inoaningJcsH, and ii.a such, as an ino.\pli(Nddo act of 
inadnosH, it Inis fi’ctpicntly Ikhui Ircatcd both by writorrf on in- 
sanity and on Kc.xnal pcrvcraioii. “Tlicso acts arc ho lucking in 
coiniiiuu soiiKO and iuhdiigcnt rcncctimi that no olluu’ nuisoii (lian 
insanity (aui bo oircred for tlio patient/^ Hall concluded.^ Atrdl, 
also, wlio dcllm?s exhibitioniHin Konicwhat too narrowly as a (!on- 
dition in wliich “Iho charm of tlie cxliibitioii lioa for tho Hiib- 
jccl: iu the display itself,'" not sviduncntly taking into eonsidevu- 
tioii thn imagined clVcct on ilio spectator, conelnd(?.s that 'Hhe 
psycliological baai.s of oxliibitionism is at present hy iin niciins 
el oared np.”’^ 

We may probably best approach oxhihitlonism hy regarding 
it as fundaiiicidally a syiiibolic act based on a jmrvcji'.sioii of 
(lourlship. Tlie exlnliitioiiist displays the organ of sex to a 


n\. Ibdl, La Fuliii k'rnfffiuc, p KO. 

*M;o1I, {Jiitvrsiwhnui/cn. tiber dio Libido N'c.n/ff/fs, lab p. 001, 
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feniiiiiiie Avitness, aiul in lluf aliock ni: iiio<1(?.st j^liriinc hy 

which flhe roads to that spcjuhielo^ lie rinds a. yiii;; ttimilitude 
of the normal omofcinnii of coitna.^ Ho feels Uiat he luis cIVected 
a pay chic defloration. 

ExliibitioiiiHin is tiuiH aiinlogoiis, and, indeed, related, to tljo iin- 
pnlfic lelt by nuiny porsmis to purfonii iiiilc*(.'oniiiH ucLh nr Lrll ind(!t‘nit 
stories bcilorc young- inn\ iiinoceiil pprsfiiis of thn oppOHitu hcx. TiTiH is 
Q. kind of psycliie fixliibitionisni, tlio giutilleJiliou it nurses lyiii^ (’XueMy, 
as ill physical cxlnlntionisiii, in the eiiioUoiiiil eoiifimion wliii li it in fnlL 
to arouse. The Um> kinds of exiiihitionisin nuiy be nnnldiied m the wnnie 
peraon; Thus, in n enso reported hy Hocho (p. 07), tlio oxhiljiliniiist 
un iiitcllcctiml rind liighly cducatiul imui, with ii docrloi*^ degree*^ uIho 
found pleasure in setiding iiidcccuL uiul pictuioH lu svnmeu, wlnuu, 

however, lie iiindc no attempt to scdiien; he wan nJiUeiil witli tlio 
tliought of the emotions he nr o used or believed that Ik; aroused. 

It 1 h possible that within this group aljonlil iioine Ihe ngent in tlio 
following incideat which Avas liitoly ohsorvipd hy ii lady, u friend of iiiy 
own. An elderly iimh in an overcoat wiih t>een .Htandhig on L side a largo 
and well-known draper'a shop in iho mitskirlH of Loiidmi; wlieii uhlc 
to attract the attention of any of the Hhop'girlH or of miy girl in llic 
Htroet he wtmUl ding hack Ida coat and reve-iil that he was weaving ovnr 
Ilia own cloth c.s a wo man' a dieniiae (or po.siiibly hodire) and ii womun'H 
flrawei’fl; Lliero waa no ox p os u re, The onty iiiUdligiblo ex pi a nation uf 
bhift action would aaem to lic that pleasuio was cxpvi'ieucied in the inibl 
shock of interested surprise and injured modesty Avlii(di Ihis vision was 
imagined to cause Lo a young girl. It would tliUH ho a eonipariLlivel y 
imioccnb form of payeliie denoiution. 

It is of interest to point out that the sexual syinholiHiii of 
active llngellatioii is very closely auaJogoiig to this symholiKin 
of exliibitioniam. The flage]][Uit approaches w woiiiaii will) the 
lod (itself a symbol of the penin mid in some coiuitrips injuring 
names which are also applied to that organ) nnd inflicts on an 


^ "Exhibitionifim in itg moat typical form is,^' Gamier truly nayn, 
'^a «p«fcJiiafic act, maMlCesthig itaelF ns Urn .xlrrinpa Cfgfiufilmi’l of (i 
sexual comicclionf or it.s suhstitutlou,^^ TIig brief aeeoiint of exhibitioii- 
iam tpp- 433-437) in Gft.vi\iev’fi diRcuaftion of ''VevvevHjona Roxuellvs*^ ivt 
the Intenuitioiial Medical Congreas at Paris in 11)00 {Scvti<in do Pw//' 
cftiflirle.' Goiiipfcs-Jicnrtii.s) w tlui mo«t satisfactory atateuimit of fcho 
psychological rispecLa of this pervorsiem with wliicli I iini aet|imiiil.eil 
Gm-uIdy's unviv ailed clinical know lodge of these maiiifesLulionH, diie lo 
Ilia position tliiring inniiy yeiir.q as phymehni at the .l)ei)0t of tlio 
PvefcetuYe oi Police in Pavia, adds cront weight lo bl« coiichiHioiiH, 
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iiitiimitc part of lioi body the of IduBliin^j;' and Ujo J^piis- 

iiiodic inOYcnnciitH wliich iiro a.^sooijitnd willi Hrxiiid (‘xcitrinont, 
wliilii at tbo Haint! tiniu slio fnols, or Hit? nn^rllunt iiiat 

bIu! fcaln, tin? (’nriTspondiiii^ niiolionH of d(?Ut'ioH 7 t hIuiiiu*.^ 'Tliis 
ia an (•von cloHtjr iiiiinicry of Hit? M(:?.xnal act than Hit? (‘xliihitioiiist 
attains, for tlio IsiUt'r fails to s(?(nir(' the ooiistait of tin? womnii 
nor (Iocs lit; enjoy any inliinait? contii(?L with lun* nalard laaly. 
Tlio (ldlar(?iic(? is coiniccL(?d witli the fiu;t tliut Hie ar-tivo llii.ifcl- 
lant is iiHuuUy a iiioro virile and iioriiiiil jicrsfin tliaii Liu? cx- 
liibitioniBt. In Hit? majority of eases tlio oxhibilinuisHH sexual 
impulse is very ft?e])le, and as a rule lu3 is citlu?r to snnit! d(?i;r('t? 
0 (Icgonorate, or else a person who is snfierin^ from iiii early 
of gun(?rnl paralysis, (leinentia, or sonu? otln‘r ln;^lily eii- 
fccblini^ caust? of im?ntiil dj,sor;^aiii'/aHon, sucli us ( liromt? iileo- 
holiaiiL Sexual f(?oV)lene.ss is InrHier indi(?ate(l by Ibe fjiet lluit 
the imlividuals selected as witnessc's are frerpu'iiLly inert! elnldi'i!n 

Ik sdciiiH prolmhie tJuib il form uf erotic? Hyiiiliolisni Hoinewlial 
Bunilar to oxhiliiLioniHiii is to Ik? in tlie ran? eii^nvH in whirli hc^muiI 

(vralilleutloii is UeriveU from llnvovia;^ ink, acid or of.her dellliii/; li(|nii!*i 
on women's dresHt's. Tlioinet Iuih re<!onled u ease of lliin kitul (/l//ra- 
tafs u\LV il/fjpifrw, IHOH, pp. dS-l, vi NCf/,). An insirmiLive ease Ims heeii 
prc8(?nLc(l by Moll. In this eiise ii yonrij^^ iniiii of HOinewluU, in?nro|ialliiir 
heredity luid uh a youth of 10 or 17) wlieii roinpiii^' with fiin yoim^r Hfsii>r'u 
play fellows, experieiieen sexual hciiMalioiis on eliiiiicini; to sec ilieir wiiilo 
uiidorliiien, From Lliut lime while amlerlinen and while ilresscH lieeaiui* 
to him a fctl(;h and he was only iittriicted to wmiicii ho nUivcd, One day, 
nb the ago of 25, when ei’ossing Llio Htreot in wot weatlier wilh n y'niiig 
lady in a wliiU? dr(?HH, a piissing vcliiele splaslieil tlu? drc'Hs with iiiml. 
This Incident oiiUH(?d liim Hlroiig scxuiit (?xcitcniciil, lUid from that lime 
ho Imd the impulse to throw hilt, percdiloridt? of iron, etc., on to ladies' 
white drcHHcs, and Rninetimcft to cut and Lear tlieiii, Hi'xofil (?xH lenient 
and ojaculalioii taking place every time? In? elVcrlcd I Inn. (Moll. 
“Giikaclilcii IUkm- (dnein -Sexmil Pnrvorseii fn(‘Hndchingsli’ich|," yj'iisrht ifl 
fiir Mv(Ui::l}ialhr(n)it(\ Heft XI II, 11)00). Such a case is o[ eoiisiilrnddc 
psycludogical inLcrcHl. Tlininel, coTisiflers that in Ihcsc cimcn (he Unde 
is a feLMi, That is lui iiieorrecL aecniuit of tJie mailer. In Mils case Hu? 


^ The syinholiHin of eiiilns invidved in flnf^Mdliilioii han limui l.mirlied 
on hy I'hilf'iilmrg {^('.ruttla AVnivimi/Zi/r, p. VJA), and in iiiori‘ fully do' 
velopcd hy DlHiven [(tc,'ich(cchititv,bm fii /v'/rf/Zf/mb Ini. ii, [ip. lliin. <7 ,vrvo. 
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will to «onHlitutp.d tl\ii \u'imary fcluU, U\it l\ml lu'foiMt'j 

movd tiiiULcly ii!iUi/x'd> luul at Uic waiuc fciiiH! ludli jivi* iliiMwn 

inLo uYi wMOliimivl nlivtc whkli to lUc fwtirlusL iM’romvii ii uuuuvry \]i 
coitus, the net of delikineiit. Wo im\y i'duovpI. \vitii \]m 

pliciimiieiion tfic utlrftcliou wl»\vh >i\iv.h\y uSWw rx’ vl uvw tho 

tilioe-reUdiist, inid tlia ciirioiiH wuy in is'liicli, jirt wo Jiavo (p. IH), 

Ilcatif d(i la flrcioniiQ nsHooiuto.H liin lovo of nofihioss in wninrij wiOi IiIh 
ottvacLioi\ Ifj the feet, the \iitrl, lu‘ roiUarUH, loust easy to icrr|i v\m\\. 

Uftnuiir tliu tnvm Vo iwVVvo i\oy^\'Uatoo\ a\u\ 

many similar iinniiiosLaLioiiiM Hucli an \v'n aro hove oonronnut ^Yill^, on llin 
groiiiKlH tliat tlioy arc liybrids wliioli eoiiiliiin* the nniihid lulfJi atinn for 
a definite obj(?eL wUfi Llio impiilNc to oxcnriHC ii innro or lrs>i ilcgico of 
violence. JJ'ioni tho stniul point of Llic coiieeplion of erotic svnilmiiHm I 
have adopted theve in no need for llu» toim. Theio i*< lie re no hybrid 
combination of two unlike mental wtateh. We ai a j^inudy eoiu’enuid with 
Btates of Grotio HymboViaiiij more or leas complete, more or less roinidex. 

The conception of e>:hibitionifiin i\H ii pvov.ci^s of ci'otio sym- 
bolism, involves ei coiiseiouiS or iinconscHms JiUitmle of nllcjiUou 
in the Gxliibitionist^H mind to the psyelue muitiou of Hu* woumu 
io^vard ^vhom liis dispbiy is direoLort, ITe sindts lo i-nnsn on rmn- 
fcion wliicb, probably in most canes, he dcNircs Hlioiiltl hv pleasur- 
nblc. But from one cause or iinoibei’ liis (inev seiisibililivs iwc 
always inhibited, ov in aheynnee, nml ho is nnnido In osllnnito 
accuratoly either the i in pros si on lie is likely to pivnluci' or the 
general xcsnlts of his notion, or oho he is moved hy n Birong' itn- 
pLilsive obsession which ovorpowi'rs his ;jnd{^fii()iii. In iimny 
cases he has good Tcneoa for believing Unit his no.t ^vil| hn )i]i‘i\suv- 
oble, and frequently he finds coniphiconb witno.m'H nnioiig the 
low-clnRs Rcrvmit girlg, oto- 

It may be pointed out boro ibut wc a in qiiilo. jnatined in 
ap fin king of a pcius-fcticliiflm and ako of a vidva-fctiolUHin, This miglil- 
ha queationed. We arc obviously juBtihed in vneognizing a fotieblHin 
^vbwb fttVacbca to tbfc pubic bnir, dt, a 2=1 in a lmbg with whlcii I am 
negunbitfirl, to the cliboria, but it limy Bccm timb ayo can nob rcguril tlio 
central sexual organ a na .'lymljols of aox, NyiiibolH, nn it wnre, nf tlifiin- 
pQlvea. Properly regarded, liowevcrj it k tlic rtexnul iu:t riitlior tiiiin tlio 
BGXwal organ which 3 a cvavetl in normal Hcxinil dcKU'c; t\m organ Ib 
regarded merely as tho lucana auil not as the end. lUijpinlcd as iv invMVUft 
the organ is in deed an oV)jeot ot desire, but it only hci'Dinen a fotleh 
when it awesta aiul fixes the attention. An attfintioii thus idoa.siirably 
flxed, a ^va-ictifthism or a penis^IetichiBin, is within the nonnal range 
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of Hcxnal omoLioii (tliin point lum l)mi niontionod in the prcvinim voliimo 
when AiseiiHsiiii; Lhn part iiUiyed by Ibe pviinury jiexniii nv^iinw hi sexnnl 
h(ilouLinn), ami in (in ruined niiUiroH of eitlier Hex it isi a nor mill 
iilluivinenl in iln ^einirnli/ed Hhiipe, iipnrt from any ultnudiini to Lhn 
pi’i’iiini to whom llm or^iiiiH bcilonj'. Iji Honu; morbid oa-seH, however, tiiiH 
peniH-feliiliiHiii niiiy bcianno ii fnlly dovcloped Hoxnul pcrvm’Hion, A 
typieal enno of lloH Idiid him been rermidcd by Ifoward in tln^ Unil.eil 
i^l.iiLe.s, Mi’m, W., ii^wd df), wjih nmrried at 20 to ii Htronf^i hen I thy mail, 
\mt derived no piismovo from eoil.ns, l.linnf^b she roeoived piinifturo 

from niahtiirlmlioii pnielieed iminediat(dy after eoitus, and nine yoarn 
after iiiaiTia|;(e she eeaned ael.nal eoiliiH, coinpelliii*^^ lier hiHbiuid to adopt 
iiniLnul nmsLnrlialitiii, She wonhl iiitrodiiei! men into Lho InniHe at nil 
times of the day or iii^ht, and after persmuHiig lliein to expose thnlr 
persons would retire to her room to nnisLiirhato, The aanin innti never 
aroused desire iiinie than oiiee. TIjih desire boeaiiie ho violent and 
pRi’sislenb that siie vvmdd fieek out men in nil is or Is of piddie plaees audj 
liaviji^^ induced them Lo expose theiiiHelYes, rapidly retreat to llin nearest 
convenient spot for .Helf'i'ratifioatioiK She oiiee ahs trite ted a jjair of 
iroiiserH hIio liud hcoii a man wear and after foiidlinfr tliem experieiiecd 
the orgasnu Ilnr liimband (limlly left her, after vainly utteinpUng Lo 
have her eondned in an asylimi, 8Iie was often arreHted for her actions, 
hut through tlie intiM'ventioii of friends set free ngaln. *Slie was ii highly 
iulelUgent woman, and apart from this per version entirely noimal 
(W. L, Howard, "Sexual Perversioii," Alienist and AT;n? 7 dof//.v^, flamiary, 
IHDO.) It is on the exiHtenee of a more or less doveloptfd ]iCTUS‘fo(i(:hinin 
of this kind that the exhibitionist, luosLiy by an igiioniiit instinct, rcHca 
for tlie cfTeclH he dosircH lo produce. 

Tlui exliibilionirft jh not iiHimlly iMiiitmit Lo pi’odiuro u nioro 
titillated nnn\Hement; bn seckw to pvodueo a nun-o power- 
ful clToob wliidi imiHt Im onioLionul wliothur or not it ia 
pleusural)lo. A proCeKnionnl man in StraHshurg (in a case re- 
ported by lloclud) xvoiild walk about in the cveming in a long 
cloak, and when lie met ladioa wmuld suddenly Hi row liia clonk 
back under a street lamp, or igniting a red-firo inatoli, and tluiH 
exhibit hm organii- There was an evident cfl'orL— on tlic part 
of Li weak, vain, and ofL’eininate man — to jiroduee u innximiini of 
emotional effect Tlio attempt to lieiglilen the cMiiotioiud nhoek 
ifl also seen in tlio fact that the exhibitinnist freijiumtly ehooHOfl 
a cliureh as the ncv.no of lii« exploils, not during Her vice, for lio 


A. Hod in, 'Xcnrntotfische (.*entnithl(itt, IHIHJ, No. 2. 
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nhvn;)’a nvoid.s n concoiixso oi but Uwiinl iivou- 

^vhon tlioro arc nnly ii hw kiiooling w ouwu rnl tiiron^^j 
flic edifice. Tlie cluircli in clioi-(?n, uXU'U iiistiiielMcly niOicr Difin 
delibera Udy, from no iminilsc lu comniil n j^arrili'^nnus niilra^n,,^ 
^vliicJi, ns a rule, tlio exhibitionist (lo(*s not feel liis ne t In he - bill 
bccanFJO it really presents tlio eomlitions most favorable to the 
act luul tliG efCeets dCvSirad Tlie (j.xliiliitionist’s utlitiuh.' nf mind 
is ^ve\\ illustrated by nne o( Uwrviiev's patients ^vbn Uvelawd [\\\\{ 
ho never ^Yisholl to be hy more tlmn twi> ^Ymuen nt onie, 
‘^just u'hnt is nec(?ssiiry/* he uddedj ‘^for an exelian^e of iiii]in!:i- 
aions.^^ After each exhibilion lie would ask liiniself anxamsly: 
“Did they see me? What arc llioy thiiildii^^? Wiuit do (liey 
say to each other about me? Oh! how I Hhoiibl libe to know!’' 
Another patient of Gavniev’s, wlio Innnited elmrdics for tliis pm^ 
pose, made this very sii^nificant stahMiujut: “Why do t like f^oia^r 
to chur c hes ? I c an sc a vec 1 y fi a y . I tut I A' no w t h <U it rs r j r i h/ f A r r o 
lh(ii my aoi lias its full imporUDm, The ^Y(>lmln is in ii devout 
frame of mind, and she must see Hint snidi nn ael in such ii plaiM* 
is not a joke in had taste or a disgiisLlnf; nliscenily ; tJint if / po 
tlievB ii is not to amvse myself; it is more serious than llntl! 
I wntcli the e/feet produced on tlio facies of (lie bidir.s In wlioin 
I show my organs. I wish to sen Hiein express a pnihminl joy. 
I wishi ill fact, that they may be forced to suy to llimaselves; 
Row uji/jreasiDc Naillr^^ is when thus seen I'' 

Here we trace the ^ircsicuce of (i fee Png which ihc pluimiuuMUi 

of tile miciGiit niul world-wide pliallie wcuhIuik ntiU liidih* lo rcapiumr 
sporndicnlly. Women soinoUmea took part in tlicHc riloji, mid (lie 
oaGidallGii of the tnnle sexual organ or ita ombiciiiatic l ein cHoiiLnLifiii hy 
women is easily trnccnblo in the pimilie riloN of Indiii iind iniiiiy nlliiM' 
Iniid'a, not oxcliidiiig Europe even in cmiiparaLivoly rooenL linii'H, (Da* 
lanre in Ids Dlvlnitds O^uerutices hriiigH togotlier niuch bouriim on Llirso 
poinlsj cf.j Plosa niid ^artels, Das Wdb, vol. i, C;liii|der XAHI, niid 
nia/:)i, lieitrliffc zur Psf/cTtopalhia iSV.raaf/.v, Tnil T, pp. lir» 117. (.’oliii 
Seolt liaa some in tores ting rcmnrk.s on pliallicf worHliip uml 1,1 lo purl il 
has played in nhliiig liumnii ovoliilion, 'kSox iiiul Art,** Aiurrinjif •fuunuil 
of i*speli9io/;p, yoU vil, No. 2, pp, 101*107. Irving IIomko dcsnnjoH himuo 
wodeni phallic viics in which hoth moii and woinrn lonk pari, Himilar 
to those pvncticcrt in vmidoniani, "Sexual -liypOlllu>ndri^Hi^^,’' IMndata 
liedical AlonUili;, Octohev, ISQ'2.) 
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PiiUiii^^ a Hide iu\y (|uestioii of ph ail lie worship^ ii cor Lain pride nnd 
more nr loiiH priviilc feeling uf o,slenL[itioii in tljo new oxpniirticMi uiitl 
(IcvcIcipinciiL of the organs of virility .seems to ho jilinosL iioniuil iit 
adole.sceiico. “We luiv(‘ iniieli reaHOii Lo aHHiiiue/’ Stanley Hall renmrka, 
“tliat in ii state of nature LIhm’o is a certain ins ti in: Live pride and rrs Len- 
ta linn Ml at luconipiiiiies the now local developnienL 1 Liiink il will ho 
found Lluit exliihilionists are usually Llio.se who have exoossivo growtii 
liCM’Op mid that iiineli that modern society stignuili'/es aa ohsceiui is at 
bottom more or Ic.hh KpontaneoiiH and perhaps In some eases not ub- 
iinnnul. Dr. h^cerley Udis me he has never exaniiiied ii young niim 
largely devehipcd who had the usual strong insLinc?Live Lendency of 
modesty to cover himself with his ImndHj hut he flmlH this instineb 
general with tlm.sn whoso devtdopnionb is Io.hh Limn I ho iiverage.’^ Kt. 
Stanloy Hall, Afi(iic,svvnvCf vol, ii, p, 07-) Tins iiiHtinct of os ton ta lion, 
Iiowever, .ho far as it is normal, is held in cheek liy other eon.HidorutioiiB, 
and is not, in the .strict .sonsc, oxliihilioni.sin. 1 have obsLUTod a iuU- 
grown telegraph hoy walking n cross 1 lamps toad UeaUi witli liis soxiial 
organ.H exposed, hut iinmedialoly lie realized ilnik he was .seen he min- 
coaled thorn, 'riio .solenniily of exhibitimiism at this ;igo llnds expression 
in the elimiix of I ho soimet, “Oraison flu Woir.*‘ w’rillen ut 10 liy IMin- 
haml, wlinsc verse goiierally is a .splendid and insolent nninifeslation of 
rank ailulesemicfr; — 

, “Doux com me Ic fi^clgnour dn eOflro td des liy.^opos, 
do pisse vers les oioux hruns ti'Os ImuL et tres loin, 

Aveo ruHsentiment dcs grands liOliotropos." 

(,l, A. Uimhaud, (louvres, p. OH.) 

Tn worn e II, also, thoro w'onld iippciir to he Iraceahlo a .smnew'liat 
fiimilar oslentiilion, though ill Ihoin it is ooinplicalod and liirgfily iidiili' 
ited liy nimlesLy, ami at Llio samo Lime dilFiisod over tln^ iindy owing to 
the ahseiiee of extonml scxniil organs. “PriniiLire woman,” roimirks 
Aladaino Hcmjoz, “proud of lior womanhood, for a long Lime defended 
her nakedness which anciciiL art lins always repiesonted. And in tho 
netnal life of Llio yoniig girl lo-day there is a inoiiiont when by a Hocict 
atavism fihe feels the pride of her sex, the intuition of her moral .super- 
iority, and cannot nnder.sUnid why she must hide its ciiuso. At this 
moment, \yavering bo I ween the lawm of Nature and social eonyoiitionR, 
she Heiirocly knows if mikediioss sliciuld or should not alVrlgliL her. A 
Hoi't of eon fused alavislie inomory rcealla to her ii pendod before chi thing 
WHS known, ami reveals lo her as a parailisiaoal ideal the eiistonis of 
that II liman cpoeli.” (('oliiK! Honooz, pHlivUtAoufC {ir /7/oiamc 

vt dr la Friawr, p. Hri.) It may he added thiU among prinuliv(‘ pcojiles, 
and oven among soiiio remote I'kiropeaii populations to-iluy, the exliihi- 
tioii of feininlno iimlity has HoinotininH lioeii leganhsl ns a speetaele with 
TcUgiouB or niagie operaUon. I'Iosb, /Ju.i IVclh, BovenLn udiUon, vnl. ^ii 
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pp. OOn-OSOj ITavoloek Ellin, Man ontl IVumr/zj, fcMiilli (-iliiioii. |i. ^Dl.) 
It is BtalGil by (!o]i(!(!\ie Umt in ilio Imi” Ih Um i'h \\u^ .Mbuniaim 

i\nil tbe Uuj nvouigu nf tin* Oii iiu'i’ janipli- \vuuM ^(wud in 

tUe fiMinl nuik and Gxpnnc Liii'iuHCflvos by inij’intr lb>*ir bi lirMhi^ 

Hint UiGy \rnulil LImih iii.Him? vb'Hiry. Ah, bowi'vi-rp lln-y wi-i i« ,‘ilirH, dmvn, 
mul UH, inon?ov(‘rj vicltjiy iimmlly foil Hi llm ^^InnOnn^'i’inns, ( hin cimUuji 
LcGiiino (li.sGrt'ilit(*(l. ((Jiintod by HlnHi, (>fi> r//., 'iVil II, ]>. Jl07.) 

With In Llio by Sliiiils'y Hull, iM'twnoii 

axliibitinninm and lui inniiniiil di*gn'f? nf dovidupim'nl id Uin s<*xnu\ 
DVgans, U mviiit bn vcunwUi'd Uiut ludb vxU vnn'r< -a v< ry uud w 

very fluiall pcnin — art! Hpcrially (niniiiitiii in innist TI hi prov- 

alciicc of tiio Himill ov^iiii in diin In lui iisnoriaUrni of t'xbibil imihin wiLU 
acximl f(!oblt!neHa. Tbt! iiraviileTict! of (lio Imp* 0171a n may bo duo to tlio 
cauKG hii^^gCHlcd liy Hull. Among ^lalinmiiiciliiiis tin* Hi'xtial oigaiiH urn 
flonictiniCH babitiinlly oxpo-sod by ndigioiiH jn'nih*iils, uml 1 mih« LliuL 
Bombard Stern, in bin book on tbe nmbml and hoxnal nf lib? 

in Turkey, refer v in g Ui a peniteut of Uutt Korl \^.•bllIU In- siiw on Uin 
Stftinboiil bridge at CouHlunLiiioplo, reiiiarks (bal tbo organ wuh very 
largely dev(?lopnd. It may n'i‘11 bo in huoli u fUKt‘ tliiil, (In* pi’iiiteut'i) 
religion a ntLitudo is reinfoi-uod by nonio 1 in goring roUc of a more Hor^ldy 
oHLciitation. 

IL ia by a jisoiulo-ahiviHm tliut this pliallit.'isiii is c voiced in 
tbo (ixhibitioiiist, There is iin true (Muergeurt? of im mie(‘stidlly 
iiiliGritcd iuatiuct, but by Ihn pariilyHis nv iubibiliou of the liuor 
and highor {eolingK cuvveut in eivili/uiitm, the exhiliitiouist in 
placed on tlio mxwo. mciitul level lus Ute uum tij' u move ]iviuiilive 
agCj niid he thus presents Ibe liiisis on which (lu‘ ini|mlseK be- 
long in g to a higher culture imvy imtuvuUy tube r<mt niul deve’.np, 

neferGiico may licro ho made to a form of jiriTidtive rxliihil iuiu^ni, 
nbnoet flonfincd to wrnimn, wbitdi, uUbougb car Lii inly symbol ic, iJi uIihu- 
IvAely i^on-soxnalj and must not, tbavofovo, bo .ctiiifnsi'd uilb Ibe pba- 
uoinGiKi wo arc bare oec.upiud witli. I refer to tlu* exldbitbiu <ir llio 
biitLock.s QH tt mark of rontoiiipt. In its inoHt priinitivi* form, jm (build, 
tliiH cxhibilioniHin in a kind of oxoix'isiu, ji niotbod of | jutting evil H|jirjlH, 
piiiimril}", and ficcoiidarily evil-dispoKed jiei'soiiH, to (liglit. IL is tlio 
iiiosL ciTective way for a woman to dis|)hiy sexual (kmiLoi’h, iumI it si 1 urea 
in the magical ■\’irtn()M wbicb all iin veiling of tin* Hexual eeiiLciH is lin- 
UrvcU by pviuutlvo poo pies to piwsess. U is reenrded ibuL tiic womou 
of aojiio [)(!Oples in tlio Hulk an p(!uiiiHulii formerly uned kld^A goHiui'O 
against ciicmios in buLl.k?. In tlio mIxLooiH.Ii ei'iitiiry so dinf iiu'iii>f|i(‘d a 
theologian as Lntlier wboii assfiilod liy tlio TCvll Oim at jiiglit was Jibio 
to put the adversary to flight by protruding bis um.’ov(,'n!<l bullocks 
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from tlio bod. But llin HpiriLiml Hif^nilleiiuco of LIiIh aLiitudc in lost witli 
tJio (Icciiy of |)iiiinlivo bLdUds, IL HurvivOHj but i no roly u.s ii f^osLun* of 
iii.sult, 'J'lic! HyiiiboliHiii ooiiu’h to liiivo rofnrcncc Lo tlio mi ten uh Lhe 
oxoi'otory Toimim, Llio Mint nf Lh(j iiiuiH, In imy oiihu it ij^iion's luiy huxuivI 
altniotivoiif'HH in LIiIh jjurt of llio body. JCxbibiUoiiHin of tliiw kind, 
Llioi'oforo, oini >^in\vooly in Uo m of niiy HimHiUvonosH or mj^UiOllv: 

])oroo[)Uoji, nvoii piittiii^^ oHido I bo qiioxtioii of iiiodoaly, iiml llioro hoi'IUH 
to bi! little IriU’O of it in (dnHHir antiquity when lhe naloH were re*{ai’ded 
iiH obJeotH of buaiily, Aiiioii^ LI in K||ryj)tiiiiiH, however, we ^uUior from 
IlevtnloLus (UU. H, Chuplev TjK) Unit \\i i\ oovtain piqnihw voli^unvrt 
re.sLiviil ]i)en and wonum would in hoiils on Llin Nih^ sin^inq mid 
piny ini', and wlion they a[)|iroiu*]ied u town the women on tlio honhn 
would iiiHult Lhe women of the town by iiijurioiiH laii^uii^e nnd by 
expoHinir LheniHelves. Amnn»' the Araha, hoivevoi^ lhe npeeille f^esLuro 
wc are eoneeriied with is noted, and a man to whom venf(eam:e in 
forliidden would express liis feeliiif,^s by exposing Ins posterior and 
sLiewin^r ear Hi on bis heiid ( WelUnuiseii, fiV.vb; Anihitivhtm llridniiuuiHt 
18117, p, 107)). It is ill ICurope. and in mediawnl and later times that Lliis 
einphiilie ;,n?.sLiii'n seems to have nourished as a violent method of ex* 
preHsint^ (’ontimqiL. It was by no lueaiis eonllncil lo tlie lower elusscH, 
and .Kleiii])iuil, in disensHin^ Ihis bmo of '^^peee]i without words/’ (|iioli‘H 
examphiH of various noldi^ pto'sonH, (•vfiu ])rin(‘esse.H, who are reeordeil Ihns 
Lo Inive expre.Hsed tlieir feeling's. (Kleinpanl, Spntrhv oltuti \V(U'lt\ pp, 
271-27ih) 111 more reeent tiiiies Hie ^o'stnre has become merely a rare 

and extreme expimsion of uureHtrained feeliiif' in (!oarse-t|i iiined peiis- 
anl.H. Xola, in Hie lUcnre of MoU(|uetto in ({vrutitmf, iniiy be said lo have 
given a bind of elansie expression Lo the gesture, fii Hie more re mo In 
parts of ICnropo it uppeiirs to he still not iillogether uiiconinuni. ^'liis 
seeins to he notuhly the ease lunniig the South Slavs, and Kninss Hlates 
Lliat ^^vhl‘n a Sonlli Slav woman wdshoH to express her deepest eon tempt 
for anyone slie iiends for^varil, left band raising her Hkirts, anil 

iviLli tlie right Hlnpping her |iosterior, at tlie same time exelaiming: 
‘This for yon I"* ( K/juTrrdSia, vol. vi, p. 200.) 

A verbal siirvinil of tliia geHlure, eonsistiiig in the eontoniptiinUH 
Invitation to kiss ibis region, sLili exists among us in remote purls of 
the country, especially as an insult idVered by an angry wo mini who 
forgets lier.self. It is said Lo he eonimonly used in Will os. (“Welsh 
ylCdteology," KpuTrrdfitn, vol. ii, ])p. JloH, at xn/.) In Cornwall, wlimi 
mbivoHHcd by a woman to u man it is some limes vegarded as a dciuily 
insult, even if the woiinin is young and aLLraelivCj ami may eiiiiHe a llfi*- 
long eiiiiiily hetween relaled fiiinilics. bVoni I Ids poiiit of view Hin iinteH 
are a syiulihl of eynleni|it,'aiid any sexual Higiiilleance is excbnleil. (Thn 
ilistinetion is iirmigbl ’nife^by Hidcvat in be vYi'rcij ibf Ibimnni.’ “biH: — 
11 y a d'autvcH jours ofirij !iio mhin coQterail; rien pour fdi'o vil Lnnt 
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qu'oii Yoiulrnilj cch joiiift-lOj jKnii* uii liiinl, j*? ImiycniiH lo ml ii h 
pa Lite Hus. Mol : — Eli I iiiiiis, i’limi, ello asL liliuialio, join*, pfiLnir-a^ 

fit c'Qftt \\i\ Rctc U'hMUulitCj tumufil Tin plua daUctiL (pui vdus pounuit 
quolqiicfoiH sVlaisHer. Ltd : — J'jiLi'IuIoiih-hoiis; a 'rat qn'il y a haiHor lo 
cul iiu aim pic, ct buiacr l« cul iiii 

It nuifll; be lultlod that ii srxuul loriii ol oxliibiiioiiiHiii of ilia imUfi 
must a till be veaoyuixtHl, It oetiurn ii\ miiHualuHUi uud cxprcawirt the 
clcsii'e for piisHive lliipallntim. llniiaHinui, wIiuhc? riiiotiiniiil Ijfii ^va.4 
prorouiully an'cic'tad by Lho ca.slijija Lions wliioli ua ii rliibl lie rareiviul 
from Milo Lam bcrcicT, Im.s in Ilia tJonfcnaiotu^i Lobl iia Ikuv, wbi'ii a youLli, 
Ivc ^Yo\ll[l sometimes expose lumseU ii\ this wwy in lUe prcHtiiU'C o[ young 
wnien. Such iimaocliiatic exliibitioniani a coins, however, Ui he i-aie* 

While the iniuiifcstaUoiis of oxliibHioniaiii im suh.siniilially 
the Bamo in nil casos, there are many degrees uiul viirielie.s of the 
condition, Wo may find niiioijg oxliihilioni.stH, hh (;liirni(‘r re- 
infirks, demenUa, states of unconsciousness, o])il( 3 jisy, genonil 
paralysis, alcoholism, biib Iho nio.st tyiiicnl cases, Im adds, if not 
indeed the ensos to which the tm^m properly i)o!ongs, art 3 those 
in which it is au impulsive obsession. KnvIVU^hing' divides 
exhibitionists into fov\r clinieiil gvonjiS! (1) nequived stales ot 
mental weidaiess, with ccrehriU or spiniil disease ('loading cou- 
Bcioiisnoss and at the same time canning iinpoLtiiice; (2) (‘pilop- 
tics, in whom the act is an abnormal org'anie iinjnilso jan’rorim'd 
in a state of imp(3rfoct conscioiisiic.ss ; (II) ii HoiiK'wliat allied 
groTip of nournsthcnic cnscs; (4) poriodicnl iinpnlsi v(j cawes with 
deep licrcditnry taint. Tlits classilication is not aUogelher satis- 
lactory. GaTnicr^a classification, ])lacing the gronj) of oh.«os- 
sional cases in the foreground and leaving the other more vaguely 
defined groups in the background, is prcdnibly Imltcr. I am in- 
clined to consider that most of the cases fall into one or otlior 
of two mixed groups, The first class includc^.H ciiros in which 
there is more or loss congenital abnormality, but otheiurisc a fair 
or even complete degree of mental integrity; they are ii.siially 
young adults, they arc more or Ic.ss pn^cisely coiikcioum of tlio 
end they wish to attain, and it is (vfhm only with a nmuT. stnig- 
glc that they yield to their iinpulHos. In the second class the 


' Op. ci(., pp. i7B, ct scij. 
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beginning's of nionlul or nervous disease liave diininisJierl tlio 
BGiisihility of Un* hifjrlier centers; Ihe subjeeLs lire iisuully old 
iiion wliose dven luive been ubsoliitely eorreet; (lie^^ are often 
only vaiTui'ly aware of Uie nature of llie satisfiuMioii I hey are 
Boeking^ and J're(|iiently no struggle precedes Llie miiniresiidioM ; 
Rucb was tli(J east? of the overworked elergyiimn deseribed by 
Hughes,' wboj alter nuieli study, bcesiino inorose iind absiuiL- 
minded, find eoininitted acts of o.\diiliitioni.siii wliicli In; could nob 
explain l)ut made no attempt to deny; with rest and restorative 
trodtihent Ids bealth improved and Lluj nets e(‘as(*d- It is in the 
first class of cases alone lliak Llicre is a dev(dope<l sexual perver- 
sion . In tbe cases of the .second class there iti u more or less 
definite sexual intention, hut it ia only just eonsirioua, and the 
cmergeneo of the inipulso is due not to its Ktrenglh but to Llie 
weakness, temporary or permanent, of the higlier inhibiting cum- 
tors, 

Jipiloptie eascK^ with loss of eonseiousiU'SH ihiriiig the? aid;, 
oaii only be regarded as preseutin,g a jjHeudo-c^vhiliilionisin. They 
fihould be exeluded allogellier. It i.s undoubtedly true that many 
casc.s of real ov ap))ai*enL exldbitionihin occur in epih'jitics." We 
must not, bowmuu*, too hastily concdiide tbut because (base aels 
occur in epih^pties tb(‘y aiuj neeessarily uiufonscinus aet^^, Hpi- 
lepsy freijuently oeciirs on a liasis of hereditary degeiiendinn, 
and ibe exhibitionism may be, and not infr(M|U(mtly is, a sligina 
of the dt'generaey and not an indication of the ofumriumee of a 
minor epileptic; fit. Wlu;n the act of pseudo-ex liibi I ion ism in 
truly epileptie, it ^Yill usvvally have no psyehie sexual emdent, 
and it will eertainly be lialile to oeeur under all sorts of eireuin- 
stancea, when tbe patient i.s alone or in a miseellnncuiiis cunuumrso 
of p(;o])le. It will be on a level with the nets of the highly re- 
fipoelable young woman who, nt tlie eonelusion of an allac;k of 
2}ciit mtilj eonsistiiig cdiiefly of a sudden d(?sire to pass iiriii(\ on 


11, lIimdicH, "^hu'lnil lOxliiliilioiiisni/* Alh'nist {tml 
AiigUHt, laoi. AiirMlu‘r siiiiilur AiiUTinni criHf, iiIhii |in’rn(li'(l 

by ()\’ni’VV(ii'k, iiihl I'Vfiil nail V ml iiisuni* by (In in n'4'nrd<’d 

by 1>, S. UooUi, auil A'riirrj/eifiN/, b'cbniiiry, 11)05. 

M'lxliibil innisiii in i»iMlc[»sy is briefly disrushc'd by bV-re, F,*hi,itlnrt 
Scxuclt HcusMul eUlLimi, \}\). 
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one occnsioii lifted n[) her elotlic.s iiinl nriiiiitcil iil; ii j)iihlie eiiU'r- 
tniiiiiientj so tliat it wna with dilliiailt^’ lu’r I'licinlH jiri'vniii d ]i(ir 
from hding Imnded ()V(!i' lo tlie Siii-li jiii net m mito- 

iniitiOj unconscious, luid iiivoliinlary; the .spcctnloiti lire not even 
pei'ceivnd ; it cniiiiot he nil act of cxliiliitioiimiii. Whenever, on 
llie olluu' luiiid, the jiliiee mid tlie lime lire evideiilly cilio;^(‘ii de- 
li|jcriit(!l.v, — a quiet spot, (lie [ir(>Ht!iiee of only one or (wo yoiiiix 
women or cliilflroii, — it is dillicult to ndinit tliiit we iiri* in the 
pi'CRcncc of n (it of I'lii'eptje uiicoiiaeioiisiicHS. even ivlieii llie fuih. 
)cct is Idiown to be epileptic. 

Even, however, wlien we pxcludo those c‘i>ileplie iKseiulo" 
exhibitionists who, fioiu the. lognl point of view, are (•lr“iu’l\' 
ii’re.sponsihlc, it must slill lie. renieiulteved thul in every eiise of 
exhibitioiii.sm there is n liigh dcjivee of either uieiitnl nhiioeumlily 
on a ueuropalhic liiisis, or else of nelutil disease. 'I’lns is true to 
a greater extent in exhihitionisin tlmn in almost, any ollw’r form 
of sexual porver.siou. N,, Huhjw.t exhihitumism should he 
sent to prison without expert medunil exinniiiuluin, 


'YV. S. Colman, ''imsHipilcnUi! UneonseioUH Aiilomalii! Acllons,” 
Lancet, July B, IBDO. 
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Tho FnniiH fjf KroLic iSymliolisin arn >Sinnila('ra of CoituH— Wiihs 
15 xh?nHi(jJi nf iSymlioli.Hin — N«jt ihv Wliolu 

iii'onnd of fSrxunl ■■•U is JlaHi-d nii 11k; ImliviiliNil Fin;U>r in 

iiulaoLlon — (.’rysliillizalion — Tlio. T,nvi;r iiikI Ll>r ArLisI, — TI ji; K^y \m 
ICrotiti SyinlM)liHm l.i> In* Fuinul in llio Minolional .Splnin; — 
to raLliologiciul I'^xtroim's. 


Wji luiY(! now oxjiniinod Kovoral very variouH and ycit vory 
dypioal Jiumifaslalions in all of n'hicli it not dillicult to soo 
lioW; ill sonu; filranf^^o and aoceiitric form — on a liawia of as?iocia- 
tioii tlirnii<^di imnnblimco or contiguity or botli (loiiibinod — tlidro 
fti'iBCS a do(inil:t! iniini(;ry of tho normal woxinil act togcdliar M’ith 
tho normal oinotiona ^rliieh flm)nij)any that act. It linH bocomo 
clour in wlmt fion.so wo arc jiiflti/icd in rocogni'/iiig orotic Kyiii" 
bolif^m. 


Tlio and, jih it 'won?, iibHtriioLad nnUiro of LIioho nmiiifo.Htn* 

bioiiH is hIiowh by (ho roniiirlaiblo wiiy in Dioy uro HnntcLinioH 

cupublo (if Lnnisf(?n‘iM’(' frcjin Dm* objotfl, Lo Dm! HUhjo(!t. Tliul is to say 
that Lilt* Ji‘LioIiiHL may hIiow u '(‘iHloiioy to (lulDvulc; his fiil.ioli in bis own 
liorsoii. A foot-fofioliist may like* to liarcfoot a iiuui who 

adniiiod laim? wommi llkod to liiilt a inuii wlu) was nH:ra(;l(!d 

by Hinall wiiis(,H in women bninil aoxiud gialdliojUion in tiglil^-laciiif,^ 
hiiiiHolfj II man who was /iiHohmiod by (bi« wliilt? Hkiii iiial wMsImmI to 
cut it found HaliMfiii:Linn in oiilting Ids own skin; AIoII'h (S)|»volji^od(? 
fetadiist found a voluplutnm pleasni'c; in bis own iUtIh of (bdenilioii. 
(Soo, Kiuirt-lCbing, f);j. rlL, p. 221, 22d, 22(1; Uiunmoiid, >SVM*ini/ 
Imimftnwc, ]). 74; <‘j\ anio, p. UH.) .Snob aymbolio iiansbiicnoo apomH 
to bavi‘ IV juudoundly luvLnvnl Imsiw, fov wo may see a Hlmu?^vluv t, simiUw 
phoiunmaioii in Dm wolbkiunvn timdoimy of (?oivh lo iiionnL ii cow in 
lioaL, This would in)p(?ar to lie, not so tihuiIi a Imnmsexniil iinpnlso, as 
Llio (lyniLinu! p.sycliU! iictlon of an olfiud-ory sax u id syinlad in a Lraii.S’ 
foroKul form. 

Wo socin lo have linn? ii psyeliii! process wliicli is ii onrioiiR i't'V0i‘Hal 
of Dull; |iru('i*ss of I'UnfilhiinifhAUi' projcetiim of one’s own ju'livil.ioH 
Into ilio (ibjcel fimlemplnled- 'wliieli l.iiips bus so finitfiilly diU'cloji'nl 
us Die OHsenci? of every lesDielic eonditioii. (T. fillips, /NsIhflUc, Toil T, 
1003 .) Uy IjiufiUiluufj onr own iiittM'inr iioMviLy bmmieH the activity 
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of tlio object perceived, n tbiii|:( lieiiiy befiiitifiil in pio|iorLiuii hh it lends 
Ifcaclf to onr FAnfiihhini]. But by tliis (urlioii of eroLii- hyinbnlisni, on tlic 
obber hand, \\’(j transfer the activity of the object into ouvscIvcti, 


When tliG idea of uvoUe ftymbulism tiB niiiiiift'Bled iu Hindi 
definitG and typical lonnH Iku-oiuoh iculi/cd, it fiirllKM' lji?i:ouu\s 
clear that the vaguer luiiuifeBtatiouH of fiucli Byinholism are ex^ 
ccediiigly uddeBpreach When iu u [iroviouH volium‘ wu were di«- 
cuBsiug and drawing together the variouH ilireadH wliirh unite 
'^liove and Paiu/^ it will now he uiulei\sta(Kl that we wen; bUuuI- 
iiig throughout on the threshold of eiotio HyududiKm, Pain it- 
self, ill the sense in which \vc slowly leiiriied to define it iu tins 
lelationehip — aa a etata of intense emotiniui! exeiUuuent — may, 
under a great variety of special eiicuinstunces, hoeoiuo an erotic 
symbol and afford the saiuo relief us the euiotiona noruially 
acGQinpunying the sexual acL Active algolagnia or tiudisiu is 
thus a form of erotic symlioUam; passive algolagnia or muKO- 
ehisiu is (in a man) an inverted foini of erotic symtmlisnu 
Active flagellation or passive llagelUuiou are, iu exactly the same 
way, uiauifestatioua of crotie symholisiu, the imaginative mim- 
icry of coitus. 

Binet and also ICriilft-Kbing^ have argued iu elVcc-.t tluiL tlie 
whole of sexual Hclcction is a lualtev of fetielusm, that iw to say, 
of crotie sy mho Ham of ohjeeL ^'Normal love/’ Hi net states, 
''appears as the result of a complicated ft'ticluKm.*^ 'fanhi also 
sGGina to have regarded love as normally a kind of fe.liehisuu 
"We are a long time before we fall in love with a wemum/’ he 
remarks; "we mihst wait to see the detail which sliikcB and de- 
lights us, and causes us to overlook what displeases us. Only iu 
normal love the details are uuiuy and always changing* ( Con- 
stancy in love is rarely anything else hut u voyage, iiixnuul the 
beloved person, a voyage of exploration luid ever new (Ubcov- 
eries. The most faithful lover does not lov(‘ the same w'ouuui 
in the same way for two ilayB in Haecession/^- 


MJiiict, EUhJch ilc Ps\fvl{i}l()[}ii} llviiMmuiUnlo, lu HI; Kralfi' 
Kbiiig', Ojj. {■iL^ |j. IS. 

G. Tavih*, “UAiiionr Morhiilu," Art'll Ires do VAniUropviotflo 
CriinhwUej 1900 , p. 595 , 
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From til at point of viow iionnal , sexual lovo is tlin sway 
of a feLicli — more or less arhitraix more or less (as Binut teniia 
it) poIyllKiisiie — and it eaii have little ohjeetive basis. Jlut, as 
we saw M'luni ennsiderin;^ “Sexual Soleetioii in in Uio pre- 

viniis volume, cispecially when analyzing the notion ot 

l)eiuity, we are justihed in believing that beauty ban to a largo 
extent /in ohjee-tivc* basis, and Unit love by iio iiKsins Uependh 
simply on the eaju’ieious seleeiioii of some individual fet.ioh, 
Th(5 individual faetor, as w. saw, is but one of many faetors 
wliieh eoiistiluto lieaiity. In liie study of sexual seleetinn that 
individual faidor was juissed over very liglitly. We now see that 
it is often a factor of great importance, for in it are vootiKl al) 
tliesn outgrowths — normal in their germs, liighly abuoriiial in 
their more extrcune developments — ^Avlneh make up (u-otie sym- 
bolism. 

J'Irntie Bynibolism is tlierefoTo concerned with all that is 
least generic, least sjitieifie, all that is most inliuuitely iier.soiml 
and individual, in sexual selection. It is Ihe linal point iji which 
the decreasing eirclt! of sex mil nL tractiveness is fixed. In tlu; 
widest (ind most a hs true I form sex mil seleetion in man is merely 
human, and wc are iiLttra(d:ed to that which hears most fully the 
marks of Iniinanily; in a h‘ss alistriict form it is s(‘xnal, and 
we are iittraiited to that which most vigorously jin^sents the hcc- 
ondary sexual elmraeterislies; still mirrowing, it is the tyi)e of 
our own nation and people that ajipeals most strongly to m in 
matters of Jove; and still .further eoricmitrating we anf atl'echid 
by the ideal — in civilization most often the souiewhut exotic 
ideal — of our own i\i\y, tlio fashion of our own city. But tho 
individnal factor still Kunains, and amid the infnnt(‘ possibili- 
ties of erotic symbolism tho individual may evolve an idiml which 
in often, as far as ho knows and perhaps in actuality, tin aliso* 
hitely unique (wtmt in tho hisloi-y of tho human soul. 

Erolit! Hyiiibolisin works in its finer inniiifcstations liy mciaiifl 
of the idealizing uptitmles; it is the field of sexuiil ]isyeho|ngy 
ill whieli that faculty of m'ysl.allization. on wliieli Stciidlial IovcmI 
to dwell, luihieves its most brilliant results, in tiie solitary pas- 
eagG in which wo seem to see a smile on the fiico of the an.stero 
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pout of the NalMrii, U'IIh ns how rvory Jovcr, 

howGvor he iiiny he anui.sed by Uie {iiiinrouri of 

other men, is himself hliinled by jmf?Hion ; if liin uijslress is hliiek 
lilic i'h a fasdnatin;^^ brunet to^ if sfjuints she is the rival of 
Pullus, if too tall slie is iauj(*,stie, if Inn sliort she is (me of llie 
GriicoB, tola menun sulj if too leiin it is lier delieale relii lenient, 
if too fal; then a Oeres, dirty and slie disilains jidonimeiit, w ehiib 
terer niul brilliiuitly vivadouH, Hileiit uiid it is her e\([ui,silo 
modcaty.^ pSixteeii Innitlred yi'ars later llohert Ihirtnn, when de- 
scribing the syniptoiiiH of love?, iniule out n long and uppiilling 
list of the pliysiciiJ defects whidi tiu! lover is [irejiared to admire.^ 
Yet we must not bo too emfain r.iat Die lover is wrong in 
this inaUcr, We too hastily assume that Hjo easiial and liiisty 
judgment of the world is neoessiirily more rdiiihh*, more cfub 
formed to wluit wo cull ^'trutli/^ than the jmlgmeul of the hiver 
which is founded on uhsarhed luid putient studyv lu sonui cises 
where there is Uude of iutelligcaiee in the loven- ami dissimuliilina 
in the object of his lovC;, it may be so. lUit even a poeui or i 
picl:uvo \Yill often not reveal iU heanty ex(’ojd. by I ho ex pend b 
tiu’c of time and study. It is foolisl^ lo exjieet that the seen^L 
beauty of a Imman pevsuu will reveal itself umve (lasily, 'riie 
lover is an artist, au artist who eoustvuels an image, it is true, 
but only by pntient and coiuientvated aUeution in nuUwe ; Iw. 
knows tl\c defects of his image, probably belter lUan anyone, but 
he knows also that art lies, not in tlie tivoidanee of di'fiuds, but 
in the realization of those traits wbieb swallow up dofeels and 
so render thevn novY-existeni. A groat artist, Uodin, oftor a life 
spent in the study of Nature, haa (lechirod that for art lliovi' is 
no nglhress in Nature. have avrh’od at tin^ bdief by tbe 
study of Nature, he said; *'^1 enn only grimp Iho btniuly o\ the 
soul by the beauty of the body. Imt some day one will eoiiu' who 
will explain what I only catch a glimpse of nnd will deeluro how 
the whole earth is bcautifnl, nnd nil Innrian ladiigs lioiiutifLil. T 
have never been able to say this in Rcnljiture ko well an I wish 


’LiicrclluH, Lib. TV, vv. llliO-ll(i;L 

MUivtoin AHafoiMw of McUiucholi/, Varl lit, Si-cUnn 11, Mom. UI, 
Subs, I. 
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and as I feel ib nnirmecl williin me. L^or pnets Beau by Ima always 
been soiiio parbieulav laiidHcape, Rome particular woiiiim; bub ib 
sJiould l.Ki all women, all liindHcape,s. A ii(!|jjro or ii Mongol Jiuh 
bis beauty, however remote from oiirn, and ib must i)e blie hiiiiio 
with their elumicters. There is no uglinesH, Wlieji I was young 
X made lluit mistake, as otluirH do; 1 <?ould not undertaloi a 
woman's bust unl(‘ss 1 thoiiglit her pretty, aeeording to iny ])av- 
tieular idea of beiuity; to-day I Hliould do the bust of any 
woman, and it woidd ixi insb ns beautiBil. And however ugly a 
woman may look, when she is with her lover she becomes Inaiii- 
tifiil; there is beauty in her chnracter, in her i)assions, and 
beauty ox is Is as booh as clmracLcr or passion he comes visible, for 
the body is a casting on which passions are iin])rinted. And oven 
without that, {\mv, is alwaj^s the blood that flows in the veins 
and the air that IiIIh the luiigs/'^ 

Tlic saint, also, is here at one witirthe lover and the artist. 
The man wlui has so profoundly realized the worth of his hdlow 
men that he is nnuly even to die in order to save thein, feels 
tliat he has diseover<?d a great secri’t, Cyj)les traces the ^'si’cret 
doliglits^’ that have tlms risen in the hearts of Imly men to the 
samo source as tlic fetdingH generated hetweeu lovers, triends, 
parents, ami children, ^*A few liave at intervals walked in the 
world, he remarks, “who have, each in his own original way, 
found out this marvel. . . . iStraightway mnii u\ gemn’al 

lias hceoine to them so sweet a thing tliat tlu* infatnation has 
seemed to the rest of their fellow.s to he n eelesLial uiadiiess. 
Beggars’ rags to Linar unlieHitatiiig lijis g-row lit for kissing, 
becaufio humanity Imd touclKsd the garhj there were k'in longer 
any menial acts, but tnily welcome services. . , . Xlcmember 

by bow much man is the .subtlest circumstance in tlie world; at 
how many points he ean attach redationships ; how nmiiit'old and 
perenninl lie is in his Tesults. All other things are dull, meager, 
tame beside liim.^'^ 


MiidlLli (’liulrl, Auuuiitf^ A‘od/a Prlh aur }a Yir, UKin, pp, 103-lOh 
Sonin slialit iiKMlUk'iilioiiH liavo liifoii nmdo in Iho Ininslnlioa of Ibin 
pnsHiia*! an nci'iuiiil. of Lho (lonvoi'HiiLlonrtl form of (In' orii'iinil. 

' W. t.'vploH, The Pvuves^ uf //j/numj Ihrinriewve, p. ‘Ulii. hh’an if (eih 
wo liavQ al nnuly huoii, aafe, p. 6S) the Ha'iiiL ciiniuiL iilwayH feci actiinl 
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U miiy ])^i added LIuil: (iveu if w iKjlieve find lover luid 
artist iind Kuiid aro llie main nl! Uiviv I'on- 

eciptioiiH from Uit3 depdis nf (ludr mvJi llieri! in 

a in which Uk'v me enminf^ lunuer lu the Initli nf thiiii^i^ 
tluLii thoHC (or wlimii llieir efniecptioiiH are. ima'r iiinHons. M'la) 
aptitude for I'eali/diiir bniul.y Iuih iiivulved an udjii,^lni(*iit of IJio 
nerves and the assuihated hnvin eei\U‘rt^ Ihrnu^h vnunth'ss 
Unit ))ogau before mmi was. Wlicii Die vinidii n|' snpreim* hciiuly 
iH slowly or suddenly reahV.erl by anyone, widi il nnerlieridion 
that oxtoiids thronghont his organism, he. lias nUainvd h> so\no- 
tlving wliich for his Fpeoios, and tor fur more Ihaii his ^pijeies, is 
truth, and can only lie illusitm lx\ one who has artilieially phu'ed 
himself ouisitle the sbreinn of life. 

In an D»Ray on '".tUii I Soils us Appivvilionu of Ihu Jlms'-lufr,'- ICilwunl 
CaviinnLcr, Lhoiigli in Honunviiut I'liilouic piiriisiMileay, Ihiin \vi*ll hi a low 
tho iiiaLtor: “TIio jonlli Mirs Miu girl; ii laiiy Iji' a l•lllllll'e fiu'c, ii 
oiibliiio, iiniid tla* iuohL IjiuiuI HarnniruliiigH, Hut il givi's tlui I'lie. Tliens 
is a iiuaiiory, a coafiiHed rciiiiiusrnifMi. Tlii< inrMial llgiiir wlllinnl |u<iic- 
tratca to the iuiiiioi’liil figura within, ami llu'rc riavn iut4i I'lumriiuiHnchH 
il uhiuLug foviUj glorious, nut hulougiug to this wovhl, hut vihriUing with 
tho ugulong lifn of i nun unity, lunl the meinorv of a thonsunil lovu- 
(limniH. Thu waking of Lhin vision iiiloxicaliM ilio man; it gienvH ami 
burns within him; a goddoHS (it may in* ViIiuh liorHidf) MinidH in Mi(» 
micrcd place of liis tcmplo; a of iiwivslriivk s^|ih‘mhir III Is him, and 
the Avorkl ifl cliangcd,'* "11(3 h(3(!b suiiiathiiig” (the Hiiinu wrjh'r i.'imtiiiim.H 
ill iL flubiicqiiont ustmyj ^'Baaiity inul Duty") ''which, in a .‘^(•uhc, is more 
real than tho Agurea iu the street, for he sees s^uuethiug tlml Kim lived 
ami moved for lunidreds of years in Um iieuvt id Lim rm-e^ stimclhing 
which hii9 been one of the great fonnntive iiilhuuii^cs of Yiih cuvii life, and 
which has done ns much to creahi thonn v(*ry AgmeH in Hie str(!i't ns 
qualitiGn in the circnlation of tlie blood may do lo fman a finger or other 
limb. Ifo comes into touch witli a vei\v ri'iil Presem'i' oi* Bower — one of 
tboso organic eenUirs of growth in the life of luimanitj' — and fiMd.H LIjih 
larger life within hiiuself, aulijo.ctive, if you UU<s luul yet iutensoly 
QhjcctivG. Aiul move, li’ov is it net also eviilv-ut lhal Ihe ^Yonlml, the 
movUvl woman >Yho excites his Vimim, huft houio eioMcst l•(■llliio^ lo IL, 
and IS, indeed, fnr morn Limn ii im^ro niiisk cm’ eiiiply foi'iimhi ivhich 
rcmhidfl him of U? Por she indeed has ivitliin li(‘r, jiiHt nw ]iin( 3 li an Iho 

physical plcnsuvo in tlio iutiiuEite contact of humanity, the ardor of 
devoted HciTiec which his vision of liiumuiity arauscs rou'uiiim unairected, 
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mftii lins, <lcn|) KiilHioiindmis Powortt \v or Icing; and Uie idcMil wliicli liiiH 
duwiKjil so ojilraiR'ingly on lEio man in in nil fu'oljsibility cloHiily n'liUnd 
to that wliii'li liiiH h(;rn wtjrking most powi'rfiilly ni Llin liiivodiLy of Llio 
woiiiinii nnri wliicli litis most ooiiLi'iljnlnd in mold Itar Jtnin iind ontlina. 
No vvoiidt’r, Llnni. that Imr foriii sliotilfl remind him of it. iiiileoiU when 
Im looks into hor eyes lie seen (hrfnt(ilf to a fiiv <l(!L‘|ier life even lliiin slin 
liorHidf may lie aware of, and yet wliieli is truly hers — ii life jienmiilal 
and woinhM'ful. 'J'In? morn Lliiiii mortal in him liehoMs Lhe. inon? (Iiiin 
iiioi'LiiJ in her; and Lhe gods descniul to moot," (Kdward (jirjafiUur, The 
Art of (J nut I ho t pp. HIT, iSOj 

It i.4 tins mighty foren wliich lies holiind and honeiith tlio 
iihorratinns we fmve Ijccmi (.'onceriRfd \vi(li, a great reservoir Iroiii 
which they draw the life-hlnod Lluit viviiie.s nven their iiiohL 
fantawtic shapes. J,'"etichi.sni aiul the atli(n’ rorniK ol erotic syin- 
boli«ni are hut the ilevelo|.)iiieiit and the isolation of tlie erystaU 
lixntioiiH which normally arise on the imniw of sexunl seleeLion. 
Normal in their basis, in their extreme forms they present tlic 
utmost palliological alimriitions of lhe ?;e.Mial instinct whiirli can 
bo attained or conceived. In the inlcriiiudiate spaee ail degreoH 
are possible. In the Hlighlest degree lhe syinhol is inerely a 
fijieeially faseiiiating and beloved feature in a person who is, 
in all other respects, felt to he lovable; as such its nTognition 
is a legiUmale pnrl of (tonrtslii]), an elYeidive aid hi tnineseem!0. 
In a fuvtlier ih'gree the symhol is Mu? one arresting and iiLLract- 
ing chanuder of u iierson who ninst, ho\v(»v(M', slill be felt as a 
sexually atlraelive individual. In a still fnrtlier degree of per- 
version the synihol is etreelive, even though the person with whom 
it is ussoeiated i.s altogctluu’ unnttraetivo. In the flnnl alage the 
person and evtm nil us.sociation with a person clisiippear nlto- 
gether from the field of sexual confieiousness; the abstracL sym- 
bol rules supreme. 

Long, liowever, hofore llic symbol lias rnnclied Lhul liiial 
climax of morbid intensity we may he said to have jiasscd be- 
yoiicl tlio siihere of scxinil lovi’. A jiersoii^ not: an uhsi reeled 
(piality, must be tlie goal of lovi‘. So long us the fid.ieh is suh- 
ordinated to llu? l>er!^f^i.l‘.,s(Tves lo heighten love, lint lovi? nnist 
be baaed oj}^.^;;Sump\e^ unatiticH, or it him no 
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As soon ns tho feticli hnconii's iFolntrd iuu\ omiiipo. 
tent, so thnt tlu^ ])er8(m sinks inf.o Llio iinc'kuronjKl as nii iniiin- 
porhmt appoadago of ilia fdidi, ixW sfn\nU\Y is \oA. 'VUo fiA- 
ichist now follows au imporsoiuil mid nlislraid syinliol witla'r- 
soQvcr it may load him. 

IL lias boan soon Lluil; tlioro nvo an o.vlniordiimrv niiinhor of 
forms in whieli orolio symbolism may bu I’oU. U innsl l)o vmnmn- 
bci'cd, Qud it cannot lia too distinctly (miphasizt d, tlml (be? iinki 
that bind lo^^ctbcr the forms of erotic symhnlism ww not to be 
found in objects or even in acta, but in the niidcilyin^^ cniolion. 
A feeling is the [list eoncliiion of the symlml, a feeling which 
recalls, by a subtle and unconscious mitonnilic jiHHoc'ialinii of 
resGinblanee or of contiguity, some former Aadiiig. It is the 
Bimilnrity of emotion, insliiiotively npiirchoiuh'd, wliic'h links 
on a symbol only partially scYual, or (nam aiiimronlly iml sexual 
at al], to the great contrnl focus of sexual (‘inoli<ni, (lie groat 
dominating force which brings Ibo symbol its liff-hloixl." 

The cases of sexual liypcraj.stliosia, ciuolcd al llic liegiiining 
of this study, do but present in a morbidly comi^rohensivi' niul 
sensitive form those possibilities of erotic syniholisin which, ip 
some degree, or at some period, arc latent in most jjersniiH, 'riiey 
arc genuinely instinctive and automatic, and linv(! noiliing in 
common with that fanciful and delii>ernle iihiy of llie intelli' 
genco aroxind sexiuil iniagory — not infrcf|uen(ly H(*pn in alinnr- 
mnl and insane persons — which 1ms no signillcnnre for sexual 
psychology. 

It is to the extreme hulividimlv/ation involved hy iho devel- 
opments of erotic symbolism that the fotichist owes Ids niorhid 
and pcriloiia isolation. Tlic lover who is influeiUK'd hy all the 
elements of sexual Belcclion is alway^s siipjinrtcd hy the fellow- 
feeling of a larger boely of other human beings; he lins behind 
him his species, bis sex, his nation, or at the V(m\v least n fnHhinm 
Even the inverted jover in most eases is soon ahh^ to creato 

love/' fi8 Stoiidlial ileniicd it {He VAmmir. Chupb r (I), "in lo 
liavQ pleasure iii nnoiiig, loiiehiiiK, mill fooling b.v idl Llio [iinl ns 

near as possible, a belovcil ohjoct by wbom otic ]h oncHolf lovi-d.'' 

*Pinon»a atiuly of "La 'MGinoh'c AIToctive" {Ifmtc PhlloHUiihdm 
I'ehniary, 1001) helpa to explain Lhc psycliic nicoliaiiium of Uie proeeaai 
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nrouiicl ]iim an ntniosplicre cons ti hi tod by persons whoso idoals 
roROinblG hia own. Ihit it is nob so with tlie crotio syinlioliHt, lie 
is nearly always alono. Tie is xirodisiinHod to isolation .Crom the 
outsot, lor it would sooin to bo on a basis o£ oxcoHsivi! MhynoHK 
and timidity tliab the manifostatioiis of crotui syiuljolisin ai‘(‘ 
most likely to dovolop. Wlu'ii at bm^db tlio Hyiiibolist realizos 
Ilia oWi'.. aspirations — v/liich laioin to In in for the most part an 
aUogetbcr new phonon union in 11 le world — and at the sin no time 
roiilizes the vrido degree in which they deviate from those of tlu) 
rest of nuinkiiul, hir natural ::eeretivene.sH is still further rein- 
forced. Ho ataiuls alone. Itis most sacred ideals arc for all 
thoflc around him chilclisli absurdity, or a disgusting obscenity, 
possibly mutter calling for the intervention of the policeman. 
Wo have forgotten that nil those iinimlses which to us seem fo 
unmilurnl — this adoration of the foot and other despised parts 
of the body, this reverence for the excretory nets and ])rodu(ds, 
tlio acceptance of congress wilb uninmls,^ the solmniiiLy of 
self-cxliibition — were all Ixdiefs and practices which, lo our re- 
mote forefiithers, were bound up with tho highest couceptioiiH o( 
life and the deojiest ardors of religion. 

A man cannot, however, deviate at once so widely and so 
spontaneously in Ins iinpulses from the rest of the world in 
which ho liiinHclf lives without posscjssiiig an aboriginally iilmor- 
mal teinpcramenl. At the very least he exhibits a ’europiitliic 
Beiisitivenoss to abnormal impressions. Not infrequently tluu’ii 
is more tlmn this, the distinct stiginnta of degeneration, some 
times a certain degree of congenital feeble-mindcdness or a teiii 
(lency to illflanii 3 ^ 

YoL regarded n.s a whole, and iiotwitlistaiuling tlic fre^ 
queiicy with which they witness to congenital morbidity, tb(i 
liliciioinena of erotie sy in holism can scarcely fail to be ])ro- 
foiiiully inipreHsivc to the patient and impartial student of 
the human soul. They often seem absurd, Rometimes disgust- 
ing, occasionally criminal; tliey are always, when carried to an 
extreme degree, abnornud. But of all the ininiifestntioiiH ol 
sexual psychology, normal and abnoriiial, they are the most 
upceiftenUy human. More than any others tliey involve tho 
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TIig Psyflliolonif'iil Si^ninciiiuiG of Dohuiiosiionoo — Tin* TphUm mill 
tliG Ovury— S|«n'i«i ( t'll mul (ifriii Oil— Duvulnimuiiil nf llu; Kmliiyo— 
Thu EkIl'I'IhiI SiixuuI Tliuii* Wiilo Kimsc of \’iirliiliiiii -Tliiiii' 

Nqvvouh biiiiply— Till! I'cniK— IL h Uiuiinl Viiriiiliiiiift— The IiilUu’iicn ol 
Exeicise—Tlie fiiiroLimi iiiu) 'IVslinles— The Mims Venci'is— The Vvilvii— 
The Laliin Mnjoni iiiul Iheir Varieties— Tile I’liliii! Hair anil Us Cliar* 
uctera— The ( litoviH mid I(..s Viinelians—Tlie Aims uh an lOriifjeninis Znnii 
—The Nyni|»liii! anil Llieir Vumitiiiii — The Vaj>iuii — The llyimai— Virgin 
ity— The Uiiiliigitial lsij;in(ii;am;e ii[ Llie Hymen. 

In nimlyzing tlin Mixual imimlHe n’o liiivo kcoii Hint llh! 
process wlici'cliy llui cmijiiiHitiim of Hio sexes is iieliieveil fnlls 
natiirnlly into two ])liaBe.s: the first jilm.se, of tuiueseeiiee, ilor- 
iiig wliidi fovco is gemiviilwl in the orgiuiisni, mid Hie Heemid 
phaKCs of detumeseenai, in wlitcli tiuit is diwrhai’ged dur- 
ing conjuption.' llillierto WG liiivo lieeji omi|iied uniinly with 
the first iihiiBO, thnt of tiiiudsceiiwi, mid witli it.s iisHoeiiiled 
payeliic plieiioniena. It wns inevitnhie tliiit tiii.s should lie so, 
for it is during the slow jivoGesa of tuinescenee. Hint Hexunl Kolec- 
tion is decided, the (iry.stiillixntioiiH of love elnliorntiMl, and* to 
a largo extent, tlui individnnl erotic; syiiihols dcteriiiined. But 
we can liy no means a'togethov jiass over the liiiiil jiliase of 
(letnincseGnce. Ha ennHideriition, it is true, livings us direetly 
into the field of aiintoniy and ])hyfiiology ; while tmueseeiu'e is 
largely niider control of fhe wi't, wiien flic nioineiit of delimies- 
ceiicc arrives Hie. reins sliji from the eontrol of Hie will; Hie 
more fnndiiincntiil end uiicoiilrollnhle iiii|nil.seH of Hie orgiin* 


“‘AimlysiH nf tins Sexual Iiniml.sc,'’ in vol. iii of tlicfii! Nfiidlcj, 
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iain grtllop on nnclKJoki'd; llin rliiirioL nf Dmellioji rliialicii 
bliiully down into a s<iii ol: oiiuituiii. 

TgL (lotinncjiceiico ia llu; tMid niid {rliiniix iif ihi\ wliolc 
dmnuij it in an njuiloiiiico-l)ljywiologi<Nil pnaM^H, ('nrhiinly, Iml 
one thnt inovitftbly ut vv^’ry junut.^ It 10 , 

indcod, the very key In Uio pro(!(‘Hrt of hniii's-cfun'^ nnd iiiil(sti.H 
WG niulorstimd luid realize very ineciarly wlnit it in (liiit Juippm 
tinring dehiinoficcnce, oiir pHyelmlogienl analysis nf the wnMinl 
ijiipulvse niuat remain vugiio and inadetjnatr. 

Prom the point of view we luns' oeeupy, a mim und a wouuiu 
ni’G no longer two highly sensitive orgnniKina vihraling. vohip- 
fcuoiialy it iniiy indeed be, hut vaguely and iiididlnih'ly, (o nil 
kinds of indneneca and with lluehuding inipalses ea]ii\ldG of 
being directed into any cliaiinel, even in llll^ liighi'.st degnin 
divergent from the proper ends of ))n)(u*eati(Mi. M'liey iiro now 
two genital organisms who exist to j)Yopagalo the race, and 
whntcvGi' else they may he, they numb ho adc'(|ualely coiisli tilled 
to cfTect tlio net by which tlio future of the race is ciiHunKh We 
have to consider whnt arc the inaUwial eondilion.H which cimnva 
the most satisfactory nJid coniplele Inl/illni(mb of IhiH jkiI, and 
how those canditioiifl nuiy be eorvolaled wilh otiior eireum- 
stances in the organism- In lluis iippronehing tin? subject we 
shall line! that we havo not really iibaiidujujd the Hludy of llie 
psychic aspects of sox. 

The two most primary sexual organa iiro Iho testis and 
the ovary; it is the object of coujugnfcion tu bring into contact 
the sperm from the testis ^Yith the germ from the ovuvy, M.’lieve 
IB no reason to Bni)pose that the gerni-cGll and tlu* Bpi'rni-eoll are 
essentially different from each other. Sexual conjugation thus 
remaiiiB a process which radically the same ns the non-sexnal 
mode of propagation which preceded it. The fusion of the 
nuclei of the two cclla was regarded liy Van ’Ikuiedc.u, who iu 
1875 first aceurately described ns a procosi? of ennjugidion 
compnrnble to that of the protozoa and tlio protopliytii, Ilovorh 


‘“The accompllshiiicnl: of no oLheu Uyiil n-iutivkH, “1 h ho 

inlinmtely connccLcd with tlio iiiiiul niid yuU no iii<leuoa<Jiuit of iU'‘ 
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^v\\o lins 1 11 r 1:1 1 or (jx Lon tied our knowletlgo ol the procoHH, eou- 
sidera tliiit llio Hporiinitozooii removes iin ijihihitnry inUii- 
ciice xn’cveiitijig Llicj ooinineiieeinonl; o:t devolopniont in tluj ovum; 
the Hjiermiiloznoii rephiees ii porlioii of Lhe ovum 'wliieli liiiH 
Lilroatly umlor;^oiu! doi^onoriiLioii^ ho Unit the tjhjoet of 
tioii is ehiolly to oIVtH^b Llio imion of I ho projierLies of two 
colls in oiu?, Hoxiuil lorLiliziiliou acliieviii{r n division of hihor 
with reoiproeiil inhibition; tiio Lwo colls Imvo ronoiinood thtdr 
ori^^jnal faculty of sopanito dovolopinont in order to iittiiin a 
fusion of rpuilities and thus render jmssihle that prodimlion of 
new forms and qualities wliich has involved tlie progress of the 
organized world.' 

Wliile in lishes this conjugation of tlie male and female 
elements is usually ensured by the female easting her sjiawn 
into an artificial nest outside the hody^ on to wliicli the male 
sheds his milt, in all nni mills (and, to Koine extent, birds, who 
occupy an intennodiuti! iiosition) there is an organic nest, or 
incuhation ehaudior as IMand Sutton terms it, tlie w(unl), in 
the female Ijody, whei'idn tin; fertilized egg may develop to a 
high d(3gree of maturity sheltered from those manifold risks of 
the external world wliich iiiako it necessary for tlie spawn of 
fishes to he so enormous in amount. Kince, liowevm’, men and 
women have desceiiiled from remote anccstorH who, in the man- 
ner of aquatic cvetitures, exercised functions of Hpenn'CxLrusion 
and genn-exLrusion that were exaetly iinalognuH in the iwo 
sexes, without any specialized :feinalc uterine organization, the 
early stages of human male and female fmtal development still 
display the eompnrn Lively undilferen tinted sexual organization 
of those remote ancestors, and during the first luonlhs of fietal 
life it is pi'rieticiilly impossible to toll liy the inspection of tlio 
genital regions whether the embryo would have develo])ed into 
a man or into a woman. If we examine tlie embryo at an iMii’ly 
stage of developnaait we see that the hind end is the body stalk, 
this Htiillc in Inter stages heeomiiig part of the nmhilicnl egrd 


*Tlip jii'nficHrt iH hililb lif)\vi'vor, lait iiniierfpcUy inMlcrKLond; hci? Ai’t. 
"I'Yifro 1 1(1(1 Lion," by IG<1, lloLtcverj la Kiehodrt Uivtlnnuairc dc PhiifiluloglOi 
vol. vl, 1005. 
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Th(^ urogenital region^ forinod by tlio rapid nxlenRion ot tlie 
liiud Olid boyoiul iLs original limits ’wbiob roTir^^pnmls In ^vliat 
ia later the umbiluMiB, devokijm niaiuly by (lio gradual dilTorcU' 
tiiition of Hti’iietiircH (Mk? AVoininn niid MiilliTiim bndios) wlikih 
originally exist identically iu Imlb scxch. 'rids pvnn-Hs of 
ual diftoi’ou tuition na Ingldy donudex, ho tliafc it carniol yid be 
said that tliore is conijdeto iigroeinent among invi>siig)ilfns (\s 
to its detnilft. When some ivirguliivity <ir anent of dt-velopuioul 
oocura in tlio proooaa wo luivo one or other of llu; niiiiienius iimh 
■formations wliieh may nlfeot this region. If the iwi'rsl ocumrs 
at a very early singe we may even find n oorulitioji of tln’Jiga 
Mdiich seems to approxiinato to thiiL whicli norninlly ex is Is in 
the adult reptilia,^ Owing to the fact that holli unihi iiud hMoalG 
organs develop from more primitive stnictmca whieli worn sox- 
nally mulirEeven tinted^ a fuiuhnnoutal analogy 5ii the sexual or' 
guna of the soxos always TcmminH; the dcvchipinl orgiins of one 
Hcx exist as rudiinents in the other Hf?xj tlio te.‘^lich'H correspond 
to the ovaries; the female cHtoriH is tliu homohigm^ of (he nude 
penia; tlio scrotum of oiio sex ia tlic lahia Trnijoni in liie oilier 
sexj and so throughout^ although it iw not alwayn ))iisaihlc at 
present to be quite certain in regard to tlu'se homolngicH, 

Since the object to he nttuinod hy Llin hcmuiI orgiiiia in the 
human Bpecics is iclcnticid with that which tlu‘y Buliscrvo in 
their preJuiman aiiccators, it ia not aurprising to iind that llicao 
BtructuvGs have a clear resemblance to tlie covrcs|H>ndin|^^ slruc* 
tures in the apes, aUbmigh on tlie wliolo there would uipicar to 
be in man a higher degree of sexual dilVoTontiatiim. 'riuia the 
n terns of various species of semnopithccKS seems to show a noUs 
worthy correspondence with tlic flame organ in M^onimU' 'l1io 
BQiuGwhat less degree o'f sexual difiereiitiatiou is well shown in 
the gorilla; in the male the external organs aic in the paflaive 
state covered by the wrinkled skin of the nbdoiiiciij while in tlio 


^Tluva n, msvlo fa>tua showing reptilian (iluiraclcrH in Hc?ximl dints 
was exhibited by SlmUotik nt tho lVtliologloid Nrndotv of T.nndiUL Vch^ 
Toary 19^ 1805. 

* J, Kohlhriiergo, 'Dio Uingcatalbung dcs ULcrua dor Alfcn naoU doq 
Gohui't;’ ZciUckrijl filr JIe>rj)Zioiop|c, bd. Iv^ p. 1, lUOl, 
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femnlej on tlio contrnry^ they iwe very nppjirejit, aincl in so.xuoi 
exeitcinont the large clitoris nncl nyinpluc become iiiiirlcedly 
prominent Tlic penis ot the gorilla, however, more nearly re- 
soinbles that of niiui, according to Ilartinaiin, than does Llmt of 
the other anthropoid npes, which diverge from the human type in 
tins rospeeb more than do the cyiiocuphalic apes nml some Hpccica 
of baboon. 

It'rom the psychological point of view avc arc less intercHted 
in the internal sexual organa, which are mo.st fiindainontally 
couceriicd with the i)rodiicLioii and reception of the sexual ele- 
ments, tliaii with tlic iiioro cxtornnl parts of the genital appa- 
ratus which serve as tho instrninents of ecxunl excitation, and 
the clinniiela for the iiitroiniaaion and passage of the aeininnl 
fluid. It is thesG only which can play any part at all in sexual 
flclectionj they are the only pint of the rcxwuI appavatuH which 
can enter into the formation of cither normal or abiioriiial 
erotic conc:ei)tioii9; they arc the organs most prominently con- 
cerjied with dctuinescencc; they nlonc enter normally into the 
conscious process of sox at any time. It Bcoms desirable, there- 
fore, to discuBS them briefly at thia point. 

Our knowlodgo of tho individuiil uiid rncial variationn of tho 
oxtoiniil Hcxuiil orgiiub is btill oxtrciiicly impoiToct. A faw nioiiogriiplin 
and t!ollL‘(]lion» of data on iBohitcd puinkb nuiy bi; found in uuirn or I(!HH 
iimoccHHildi! laibUciitioiiH, Ah regards women, IMohh and IJarLolH have 
devoted a oluiptci* to the sexual oigana of women wliieb nxtendH to ii 
Imndred paaoSj but remaiuB Kcaiity ami fiiiginentiiry. {lUtH Wcih, vol. i| 
Clia[)Lcr VI.) Tho iuohL ayHlciimtiG .Hories of obaerviitioiis Imvc been 
made in tlic caHO of the various kiiula of dcgoiierutOH — idiotn, (die insaiio, 
criiiiiimls, etc. — hut it would bo obviously unsafe to rely too abso- 
lutely on such investigationa for our knowledge of the sexual organs 
of the ordinary population. 

There can bo no doubt, however, that the exLenml sexual organs 
in normal men mid women exhihib a peeiiliarly wide range of vurinlioa. 
Tins ia iiidicatnd not only hy tho nii.syatoinalie results atLiihu'd liy ex- 
porioiieed observers, hut alHo by morn systemiitle HbudioH. Thun Herman 
has shown hy deLiiiled ineasureTneiits that tlicre are gi'oat minnal vjiria- 
UonH ill the laui forma Lion (tf the purls that fovin the floor of the fenmlo 
pnlvlH. lie found tliat the jirojeelion of the jirlvio floor vjuiofl f/oju 
nothing to as mueh as two inelicn, and that in liealtliy women who Imd 
borno no children the distance betwcon tho coccyx and anus, the Jongtb 
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oE the pM'hieimi, the ilistnniM^ tli<‘ unu'<heUo (UUl tUr wymphym 

^jubis, iiiid tlie loiij^fcli of l.lict Vii^iiiii ai'O Hubin.-b In \vj(l»‘ vju'iiiliujjs, 
\f.ai\vvi, (Iv.tabwv I'i, IHHa.l Llvc-u llu! (oiuiiU' undhi'fil niiruiii-i; viLvi<L& 
very j^iieuUyj ah hiis been Hfin^vii by lU'iT^b, "whcj 'Mivi-iii^ul imI li in nrurly 
70(1 v’otiuiii uml reproduces LU« vanruui sluipcH fninul; wliib- iiin.st iisually 
(in ubijiib a Lhini of Ibo easi-.s nl served), u bni^»tiLu«liimi it umv bn 
crciHa'fthiipedjaUu'-sliapi.'cbrre.siiniMiiselr.i and wliilc Kom-lijiUfs very sum II, 
in about ft yov eciil. of l.lui nises it ndunftml Vbo ti|> i>f Ibo hltlo Huger. 
(Bergh, AUmUffhcfl (Hr i)cnintinlu(/it\ I "i SrpL* lSb7.) 

Ah vognnlfj Imlb sexes, fSlmdey lh\ll slivies l.lml "Or, V. N. .Snevley, 
who Ima examined over 201)0 iiorniiil young luni uh well ns uinuy young 
women, tells me that iu bin ojiiniou individual vnviaCious in tlu'se juirU 
nre mneb greater even IIiuti Lliose of face and Joriii, and Dial llin niiigo 
of adult and niiparcutly normal m>i\ and inoportlim, an well uh fuiudinu, 
and of botli tho iigo and order of dcvelopineul, not uniy of eai-b of Ibe 
several par la theniHcIvcaj but of all Iheir I'lUimMliiite and in 

femnlo.s hh well us mules, is far grriitor Limn bus hern nusignized by iniy 
writer, Tliia faeb Is llie basis of tho aiiM’otioH jind fcai’H of nim'[ilio* 
logical abnomatity ao fvciiiient ihuing ndoleseoure-^' (d. K. Hall, 
mice, vol. i, p. dl4). 

Ill nccorJiuujG with tlio ku]U‘(mi\o iiujiovtnni’p. of thu ibwt 
they play, and the intinuUcly psychic imLun* of (luit partj the 
sexual organa, boHi iiiiomal and oxhM’niil, ai’<i V(*ry rlolily Hup- 
plied ^Yiih nevvea. WliiU> the inkuuiul nre vovy nhnn- 

doLiitly furuisUexI with uyunuithGti^i uud thu ys- 

ternnl organs ahow the highoat posaihle dcgHHi oC Hpooiulizutiou 
of the various periphornl nervous devieoa ivhicli llie orgnniaiu 
has clevebpcd for receiving;, ucennudnling, and trnnsiuiltiiig 
atimuli to the brain/ 

'*Th<j Tiiiiiibor of coiidiicthig cords which athioh the gonilals to the 
UcvVQUH ceutera is aiiuply cuovmovis/V writes livyaii llobinnou; '^tbe 
pudi'c Tier VO ia composed of nearly ull the third sacra) and brannhoH from 
the aceond and fourth aacrah Aa ouo examiues Umh nerve he ih foviicd to 
the conclusion that it is an pnonnoiis siijipl^' for a snml) organ. Tlio 
periphery of tlio piidic uerve sprcsuls itself like a fan over Uu» g<'nitalH/’ 
The lesser sciatic nerve anpplies only one iniisulc— tin- ghiU'U.s inaxinm>J 


r ^'yhoro arc, lio>Yovfir, tkj spocial nerve niidiiigs (Kriiuso corpiiseh*n), 
na was formerly linpposcd. The lU'rvr niding.H lij the giriiital rrgimi ara 
the saiiir aJ^ elsnvhcrt*, 'f'lio diilVi'ciirf (ice in llie abiMnhuu'O of HUiici’' 
posed arboreal riimirnmLidiis, Sce^ r.r/., Kd. Uct Level, Art, "Kjaeuhulon/' 
Uiclict's iJlciiouiialro dc vol. v. > , / 
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—anil tli(?ii sgihIh the riidoiidal bi aiioli to Llio hMc of the jumuh, and 
Iieiicjo tlio f riel ion of eoitiiH ijidiicieii active coidriicLioii of tlu* ^liil cUH 
'‘Llic uuiiu uiuhcIo cd coition, The laij'C piidic mid Lli« 
[jinlciidul coiiHtiLiiU! llic main NUppIy of the uxLcnial /LjciiitiilH. hi woiiicii 
the pnilic nerve in e(|iially lui'^% hut the inideiulul iiiiicli Hiniillei', [ioH' 
flihly, Jiryiui llolnnHon hceauKe women take a Ichs active piirt 

in eoiturtp The nerve Hiippl}' of Lhe elitnrifi, liowover, is three or four 
tiineH iiH liir({e an that of Uie penis In ]n‘o|iortinn to size. (!', Jl. Uolilii- 
.Hoii, “The IiiLinmtc Nervmis ( ^)iiiici!tioii of the (jeniLo-Uriiiary Or/'iins 
With the t'erelu’O’ Spinal and Sympallietie iSysleiiis/' New yo*'k Medical 
Journal f March 11> ISUlij id. The Ahduwiuul Mrain, IHIJO.) 

Of all the sexual orgiiu.s tlio penis is without douht lliat 
wlucl\ has nuist powerfully inipre.ssod tlm Imiinni iina/^iiuUion. 
It is thu very eiiihlem oi’ ^^nnieruUon, luiil everywhere jiien linve 
conlioinplnted it wiUi a juixtiirc of reverence and shuddi.dTni^ 
awe Lliat has somelinieH, even anioii^r civilis^ed peoples, amounted 
to horror iind dis{rns(. Tls image is worn as an ainulel to ward 
ofl! evil iiiul invoked as a elmrin Lo call forth blessing- The 
sexual organs win’ii once lhe most saered ohjeet on wliieli a nuin 
could place his hands Lo swear an iiiviolnle oiitli, just as now lie 
takes up tlie Testiiiumit- Kven in llie tradilion.s of Llie great 
classic civili'/alion wliieli wv. inherit llie penis is the 

syinhol oi’ all faseination. In the history of luiinaa eiilture it 
has had far more lluui a merely liuinuii sigiuHeanee ; it has heeii 
the syuihol of all the gemerative I’orce ot Nature, tin* eiiihodi' 
nient of ereative eiiiirgy in llie animal and vegeUihle worlds 
idike, (lu image to he held aloft for worship, the sign of all uu- 
conseions coslasy. As a aymbol;, the sacred j)hallus, it Inis heini 
woven in and out of all llu‘ higlicsl; and d(?epcsb human cfmeep' 
tions, so iiitinuitely that it is possible to see it everywhere, that 
it is possible to fail to see it any when?. 

In coriTHpondeiiee with the iinporiance of the iienis is the 
large luunluu’ of names wliicfi nuiii have evorywlieve bestowed 
upon it. In I'Teneh literatim^ many liuiidrod syiionyin.H may 
he foiiml. They wen? also nunierous in Latin. In hliiglisli lhe 
literary terms for Uu? ]ienis seem to be eom))an\tiYely few, l)vit 
a largo number of non-lihuTiry Hynonynis exist in (!ol|oi|ii>'i| and 
perhaps merely local nsage. Tlie Latin term penis, wliieh has 
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caiftbUfthcd itticlf ua iia Uic uuisl nn nTt <li‘Hi^uii(:inu^ ia 

gonoi'iill}^ (Mmsidnml to ns^ntbiiioil '^viili pi'mlrrr jinil to l)e 
connccLtJfl tliorol'oro "wi 111 tlx? iisiuilly in*inb’iil. |HHiliiin rpf Hie 
Qiguii, III tlio luuldk^ ag(!H Uui gi'iionil Ii(<'r;iry Ici'm Uirough- 
oiit Kuropn ^vus (:o/r,s (ov I'nMa {i ami vinja, 

a rod The only serious bhiglijrli liloniry lorrii, y.'ird (I'xnolly 
eqiiivnleiiL to mVr/o), ns used by (/iKnifoi - Jiliiiohk I he* hisl great 
English writer whose vocnloihivv wns jidcqUiUo io (ho reiUlal 
fnets of life — ^lins now fallen oul of literary uml ovni rulloquinl 
naago. 

I'iorcr iiiu\ CJliaiilant^ in Unnr nnalonitcnl lunl phy^ioingii-al /^cal- 
iMlmi (vol. vi, p, IIM), give neaily ii iinmlreii syiKiiiyioH fnr Mie piMii,'?, 
Tlyrtl [Topoomr^hhvhcs A va low 11 % neveiilh edilinn, vdI. ii. pp. 07 -1 10), 
adds otlifiiH, iSclmiig, in Ins fiiiwriuatfilnffia (iViiOj jiji. Sfr ill), aho 
proaciita (i miinbnr of imiiion for Mie jiciiIh; in fhaplrr 111 (pp. fi( 

tho NaiiK! book lie diseiiH.^c.'i Mm penis genenilly wiOi iiinii' rnlliioHs lliiin 
niosh aiiMiorfi. Louis do LmidcHj in liis (thh'fsvhT I^roliquo of the iTPindi 
language (pp. 230-2'J2)i (iiuimomtos soveral Innnlred lili'rary Hyinniyins 
for tbo penis, tliougb uniny of Uiom probably only on-iii' once. 

Tlievft is no tborougli and eomp relic iiHive. nuoloni ^^Ludy of the \\qmU 
on an iintbvopologieal Imsift (though I nlunihl iiieiiUon u valuable and 
fully illusfcvatftil study of a nthvoind ogival and paUndngi>a\i vannlinnn nl 
the pouia in a hcvIcs of iwticleB by Mnrandon do Monlvvl, Anonnibes 
dea Organs GOiiiLiiiix Exlernea elms'- loH AlifnirreSi*’ i*hr.» -in kiiwN iI’Anl/irvj- 
poloplc CrlmlncUCj 1805), mid it would be out of jdiu-e bore In uLlioiipt 
to collccb the sciiUcrcd iioUcgh regarding nieiiil mid oilier vnriali'MiH. It 
may siilTieo to note floinc of Mm evulcnec sliowiiig Mmt siiidi viiriaLjonfl 
SGein to be lunncroiis and important. Tlie Aral) penis (lU'eardiiig to 
JCoclmr) \b alftiidor and long {a tliird longer Chan Llio average luiropeaii 
penis) and with a diib-slicipcd glims. It iinder^oeH little eliiuige wlnni 
it enters the erect state. The cdothc.H leave.y It fpiite fri'O, anil Llm Arab 
practices mninial excfteinGnt nt an early age to fuvov its devotinmieut. 

Among the Fuegians, also, according Co llyadcs and llenikev ((/up 
Horn, vol. vU, p. 153), the iivcvago length of the peniH n 77 nhlliineleviij 
which is longer than in Europeans. 

In men of black tucc, also, Lbo ponia is decidedly large. Tims 8ir 
H. I-L Johiiatoii Ocnlrnl Africa, p. m)) HliileH Miih t»i lie a 

umvoraal rule. Among the Wiiiikeinlii of Norlliern Nyiinsa, fur in* 
stniieo, he remnrlcH that, ndiile the body In of nieiliiini m/o, Ifn* ]ii*iils is 
generally large, lie gives Min iihiiiU length uh iibniil, six inclicH, riMieliing 
nine or tea in erection. The propiicc, it is added, js oftnn very long, iiiid 
circumcision is practiced by ninny tribes* 
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Among the. AinericMii nogroo-j Ilnllicka Imn roiimlj ulso {Prorccdiuifr^ 
Am cri ant Ahuoc i a i i o ;j for t h c A d van mu cn t of vS' vi c n v u 1 . x I v i i ^ [) , ’175), 
tlnil Uv« iKmiH iu ItUtvk kuyn In kivgijv W\i\\\ \\\ wUiU; b<iYH. 

TIu! |mH.Miig(‘« iriLfid iiImiv<! miggi'nl Llio (|ii(?Hlinn wli(‘Llu‘i' tim 
bccompft liirgnr of iIh gmioriitivii finurLinns, Mosl ulil lUi thorn 

ftHHurt til III fmjuoiil mKiLioii iimkon lIk* poiiiH largo untl long {Noliung-, 
ffpcnnaloloffiOt i». 107). (hilon noU-il lliiiL lu wingors iiiul atliloloH, wlio 
wcro oIiuhO? in (H-dcr Lo pn'ni'rvo Lheir nlnmgth, Lhn hoxuuI parlH woro 
.Himill umi nigi'OHO, like Uhkho of ohl nunij iiml Lliat oxoroiso of Llie nrgniiH 
from 3^ontli dovMiIopH llioin ; lUmhinul, quoting thin ohsurviilion {TvattA 
do I'fmimifi.Sitnvr, p. 1173 )j iigrooH with tins HUiLiiiuoiit. il hooiiih jivobablo 
Dial tlini'i! in iin oloiiionl of Iriith in thin niidcnt hoUcf. At Iho snina 
Linm it nniHt bo ronioniborod Hint Llio poiiiH is only to sin all cxtcmt a 
iniiHculiir organ, and 111 at tlio inoroiiHo of si/.e produocd by frequent 
coiigeHlb>ii of oroetilo ti.ssuo.s oaniiot bo oitlior rapid or pronoiiiKjod. 
'\''ariationH in the hizo of tbo Hoxual orgiiiiH iiro probably on the wliolci 
maiidy iiiberiUd, llioiigli it is impossible Co spoiik decisively on tbip 
point until imiro Hystomatic olmervatioiiH beooiuo eiiHtoiimry. 

Tilt! HcroLuin liUH ihsiiullyj in the liinuim iiiiiigiiuition, boon 
rcgUKlcd niondy hr ini u])peii(la(^re of the penin, of soeoiidury iiu- 
lioi'taiUKb alLliough il; is tluj garnieiit of the primary and esson- 
tial organs of seXj juul tlio J'aot that it in not th(i Hoat of any 
YoliiptuouH HoiiMa tion lias doubtless lielped to eon firm tliis poBi^ 
Lion. JOvi'it the iiamo is merely ii iiiedimval peivei'Hioii of scar- 
tuMj shin or lude?. In elassic times it was nsiuilly eulled the 
poiieli or purse. The iini»ortanee of the te,stk?l(‘s lias nut, liow* 
evorj lieen altogether ignored, as the very word toslis itself 
shows, for tlie is si in ply tlie loUnoss of virility.^ 

Tt is easy understand wliy the penis slumlil oeeuiiy this 
Bpccial plaee in maids thoughts as the supreme sexual organ. 
It is the one eonspiciious mid proininent portion of the sexual 
apparatus, while its iifititiide for swelling and erecting itself 
involuntiirily, under the iiitluenec of sexual emotion, gives it a 
p(?ouliar ami almost unicpie jiositioii in the body. At tlie Hinm! 
time it is the ymint at wliieh, in the male body, all volujituous 
Hoiisaiioii is con ecu I rated, tlie only normal inaseiilino center of 
sex.- 


» Uyi tl, Op. olL, vol. ii, p, 30. 

’ S'cnHiilUHiH of pleiesiim witlioiit tlioflo of touch appear lo bd 
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It not omy U) liml i\ny i mivs]Mm<liH^^ly musjiit uc^nH Hyui' 
bol 0/ sex ill Uio sexual region \voiiu‘H. In Iho ihirrual 
tion nothing is vinihio l>ut Uuj ]UH‘uliiivly human eusinnu of fat 
pie(;iii’e.sf[iu‘ly Uu’mnd Hk^ Hons ViauM'ia (l-ce/iusr. om I’alfyu .said, 
all those ^vho onvoU thoinselYOis ymWv []\v haniuu' of V v»m^ must 
noee.ssarily Htailo it), inid (uoii dial: ia voilr'd ivmn view in (ho 
nduU hy tho innio or less hnshy pianialion of liuiv winch gM'ows 
upon i'h A Irinnglo of vjiryiiigly piv('isi‘ ilcnnilion is llnifi 
forinecl at the lower in>ox of tlio trunk, uml I his wn\ilil si>n\a- 
appear to have heon regankal as a AMiiininn ayriiliol.' Hut 
the move usual anil typieal svmhol of fmniniihly ia the iilenli/eil 
ring (hy some savages Hniwii as a lozenge) of llm viilvur open- 
ing — the yoni eoiresponiling to Dio iiinsmiline 7 in/pi?n — uhieh is 
normally closed from view hy the larger lips arising from be- 
neath the shadow of the mo«,v. It is a syinhnl thal, liki* Die 
masculine plmllus, has si dniilde nuianiug miMnijr priniilivo peo- 
ples and is FomoDines used lo call down it hlef^siiig ami soine^ 
times to invoke a curse," 

Tins external opening of Die ftMtiinane genital p!ls^i;lga with 
its two cue losing lips is now geneiully called (h(‘ vulva. It 
woidd a])pour Duvt orl^dnally (as liy Oelsua and iMliiy) Dus 
term included the wnnii), also, but when (lie lerm 'hiterus^^ 
canic into use ‘huilva** was eoiifined (as il.s si'iifc nf folding 
doors suggests that it should he) (ti the (‘xteriuil I'nlvmu-e. 'rhe 
classic loTin citiiiuts^ for Die oxtiwiml geinlals was id 1 idly usial liy 
the poots; it has been the etymological souvex* <if various I'hivo- 
poaii .names for this region, Kueh as Die old Tnmeli coir, which 
lias now, however, disappeared from literature whiU^ even in 
popnlni usage it has given pluco to ?«pm and similar Imaii.s Hut 
there ia always a tendency, marked in most parts of the world, 
for the namoa of the cxlovnal female parts lo heconio indecorous. 
Even ill classic antiquity Duf part was the pmbunfi/ai. (he ]>uYt 


uonnal at tUc tip aC tlift iicius, iia pniutRil vkwi by SiU'ipLnvt', uunlod In 
AHculfit and 'NeHmianifit, ilnuuiM’v, IHOH. 

VSeo. the pvevhnirt voUnna nf Uinrtft ►SViidfi'H, “Soxmd WchMlmn h\ 
Xlau/^ I flu 

^Sce, c.ff., I*lo»a iiud HavtclR, Jlcra vol. i, heginninj^ el rluqv 
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to be nsliaiiiod of, niul anioiij^^ oiirKelvea the num of the popu- 
lation, Ktill presarvijig tlie traHitioiiH of primitive tinuia, coib 
tiiiiie lo (fliorish 1:1 le naino notion. 

Tlin Hiiiitfuny, iinlhi ojjolo^ry, folk-l(ii(% and ti‘rniiiiolo(;y of tlio t'X 
tkivnwl luol Ui iixUait tUv* intvvnwl hrxwal nu\y lu‘ 

HUicUiid in tlio followint; iniljliniUoiiH, lunoii^' oLhovn: PIosHj />a.v Waib, 
vol. i, (;liaiiU*i‘ VI; Jlyrll, 7Vjy>o//iv//^A /,vr/M'.s AntiiomiCf Y(fl. iij uiul oLlnii* 
puhlitniUonM hy Uia huiiio m'lioliirly aiiiLtoniirtl; AV. J. StowaiL Maokay, 
Ilifitfiri/ t)f Aftcivitl f/z/armWof///, pp, 2Id-2oO; Ji, '**Syiii' 

l)oltn ml (.'o^MiUitnioin tiPuitiOhiin Kxturnonnii L'omiiiu'aninr* (in DiUiisli), 
llospitulsdilvnihi, An^jii.st, ISlllj amt uJj^o in Mnunltthcfto filr PniJctlsrhc 
])cnn({iuhif/iVj 1SII7. ])• S. Liinili, “Tlu* Foiniilo JCxt(?rniil ('{oiiiLnl Or^nuiH," 
Xcio Vorfr ffaurHttl u[ Auf,nist, R. 

"Ilypoi'LropliioM of tlio Luliia Minom luid Tlioir iSit^nilldiiinK^" Anivricfin 
Cfl/fn:t‘()lotJlf, Si'ptt'iiilior, 1002; IC/JUTrxrfSia (ill vaiinii.H liiiigilu/'f.'H) , vol, vii'i, 
pp. IMa, mid iniuiy oLIk'I’ puHsugOH. Sisvmil of Scliurig’H workH 

(RHp(Miiilly (lintn'ivhtt/iti, Muliijhrfn, nnd Parthmoloi/fa) contain full Hinu- 
imnioH of tlu! sLiiMiiuciiLh of tliu curly ^vritoi'H. 

The extornul or largt.T lip.s, like the luoii.s v(!iiori 9 , nro 
specifically luiinan in Uieir full ilcvelopineiit, for in the inilliro- 
poid iipcH they are Hinull jis is the nions, and in IIuj lower apea 
ahfloiil; altogether; they on?, moreover, larger in tin; white than 
in tlio other hiiinaii nicea, TIiiih in the uogro, and lo a Ios.h 
degree in the Jajianese (Wernich) and the iTiivaiieso (Sdiei7.er) 
they nre Um develojnMl than in women of white race. M’hu 
gveaier Ups develo)) in the fret\m Inter Uuiw the lesser Ups, wUieh 
are llius at first nmau'enMl; this condition thiin coiistituteH nn 
infantile sin to which occaHiomilly (in less than 2 luir cent, of 
cases, according to Jh?rgh) persi.slH in the afiult, 'FluMr generally 
accepted name, lain a inajora, is comparatively modern.^ 

Tlio on tor sidos of tho Inlila innjora arc oovored witli hair, mid oa 
tile inn or sidof^, wliioli uro hiiiooLIi and moist, but aro iioL Iriin muooiis 
incnihruuoi tlioro aro a fow swoiit ghuids and nniiiorouH largi* Rohat’oous 
glands, llorgh oonsidor.H lliat I boro is lit Mo or no bair on llio iiinor 
sidoH of tlio lubiii iiiujora, but T.andi sliitoH (lint oaroful oxiuniiiiition 
shows Unit fnan otiO‘ to two-thirds of Ibo inner Hiirfnoo in adult wnnioif 

Mlyrll hLiitos (hal tlio naino hthfn was llrst nsod bv Tliillor in tlifl 
iniddb* td Lho oi^diioiMiLli oonhiry in bis JC/nands of bnnig 

ado])t[‘d by him fnnn Dio Drook poot Krolifui. wlui ^oivo l.hoso HlnH‘tin'o!i 
the v(*ry ohrioiiH niuno yf/\cri. lips. Rut I his sooins to ho a luistnkfi. foi 
Die HovontooiiLli oontiiry aim torn iidH certiiiiily used the iimne “laljla" fm 
Lbeso jiurts. 
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Hliawliiiirft like! those uf llio oxOmiiiiI Hiiiffiri'. In hiiinrni'H innl wnniMi 
of dork nu:oH tliin snrfaro is iJigtiiciUrel ; in diirk nnrH il h ii'inilly n 
wlati> gviiy. Vviww un (‘xanmuaidu of yonug 
Ikrgli liiiH fniiiul Unit Lln-iv urn iwu main viirirlin-* in Mir 3 dni|tn m' Oio 
laliiii inajorii, with Liaiisiticmnl I'miiis. In f.Iin niirl nni'*t finf|ii('iiL 

fnvm thn lahui U*iul Ui hn niurki'il inul uimr run I ,Mn[<iu'aUul 

ab Uin iipiinr imd inUerinr ]mrt, uflnn hnhig in Un- vndnji Mm 
and [irnsniUiTig ii lIsHiirn wliirh is Imuulnr in ils iip|(iT gjii l ami Mlmwin^^ 
lUc inner ititivn t>v In Uv<*. HVianvM f*»vin {h>‘ luhia urr^ 

bhinkor mill inim? imlstanding and Min iinn'V lh‘ in ruinurl ihynn^h- 

out llinir wlioln leiigbli, shnwing Min rma jnnlntfVi uh ii hin;' inirrow 
fus.mire. WliiUnvnr tlin form, (hn hihin nlo-nn iinirn figlifly Lni'rdu.r fn 
virgins nnd in yomig mdivlduulH gmnnivHy Hum in Mm ileihiwninl and 
the elderly. In nliildrnnj ji.h MurLiiinjni )ioiiili'd onl, I he vulva iiji|ji'ars 
bo look tliroobly fonviinl innl Mm niiloris uiirl Miiiiiiry iin'aiiH caf^ily 
aplKMvr, while in n<Uilt wonmn, lunl esiieniully aHrv nMemyU at 
linvn keen iiinrle, Uie vulva apiifiars ilirnebnl nmrn mid Indiind, and 

blic cliboi'ifl and ninaliiH iiiore nnvemi liy Min hiliia iiinjoKi; uu Mint ilio 
(ihild \iniuitcH forward, while the adult wo mail is UHunlly uliln to urhiaLe 
almost ilireetly ilowmvuvds in the eveet imsKinn, Mnninh In >miim rasea 
(as may omisioiuiTly lio olwerved in Min stvenL) nlin nan only flu <10 wlnai 
hoiidiiig sliglitly forwards, Tliia didVrniii'n in Mie dinadiun uf llm otri'aiii 
funner ly fwrniHhed ona of llie. nwUmds of dhvginmiiig vi vicinity, an nuvor- 
Lain one, shine Ihn diiyemimn is largely dun to «gn and iiHlivithml Miriu- 
tion. Tim main fiielur in tlie |»OHilinii and iis|innl. uf Mm viil\'a is [n-lvin 
iiiclinnLioii. (iS’nc TTavoloek Kllis, Mttn (futi H'o/ar/n, fuurMi fiUiiun, \\, ill; 
tltnitx, J.lio jS'r/ajji/j(!i‘f dra Wn’Mir/ii-n /uu'jirr.s, (lia^dnv Xil.) In Min 
European woman, iiennrding to *Stral /, a eun>^idiu’nli 1 n flngriu! 11 f | ml vie 
iiicliiaition is eHsontial io beauty, rtuneealing all Init (In* luih'idiu' Miird 
of tlie vulva, in negresscH and <iLher woamu uf lower van* (lie. vnlva, 
ho>YDvcr, usually lies further liaelc, being nii>re nonspirnruiH frum licinnd 
bliaii in European women; in this ro.spneb lower ruei^s l e-^mijlde I lie :r]n!H. 
Those women of dark raec, Miererore, whoso niodnsly is fiiniiHsed lii*lijnil 
rather than in frant Muih have s<iiuul iinaLoniieul eouriidv ratio ns on 
their side. 

As Ploss and Bar tel H roninrk, a very eoiiiinnii variiitiuji lunoiig 
Europoim womon eonsists in an iinu.siiii'lly piisteriiir pusitirni uf I In* vulva 
and vagiunl entrance, ao that uuIohs a eusidoii ih plaeed auder the 
buttocks it is diflkiulL for Mio nnin lu elVeet eiulUH in I ho uhuuI pusiliun 
without giving mneh pain to Llm woiniin. They add Dull unuUnT 
imonnil}^, less casj' to remedy, eons is Is iir an aluiuMiiully mileriur |ii»si- 
tion of tlio vaginal eiilniiiee elusi* lieneaMi tlu* p«dvie hum*, au (Imt, 
although intromission is easy, the j^paHumdie e.uniiaidiun uf Mu* vagina 
At the culmiimtiou of orgasm presses blio peiiiH agniiiHt thu huiio and 
causes nil olcr able pain to Mk; man, 
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Tlio mons voiioris (ind the labia iiinjorii aiT^ aftor the a^e 
of i)iiberty, always iioriiially covered by a more or less profuse 
growth of hair. It is notable that the apes, iioLsvithsLaiiding 
their g^eneral Lemleiiey to Imirines.s, sliow no sucli special devel- 
op] ikmiL of iiair iji this region. We thus nee that all the external 
and more eons])ieuons portions of the Hcxiuil splien* in wruniui 
— the mons veneris, the labia iiiujorii, aiul the hair — represent 
not HO inneli an animal inlieritance, aiich ns we comiuoiily niis- 
repre.sent thoin to hes but a biglier and gonuinely hiinuiii develop- 
inent. As none of these structures subserve any clear practical 
nsOj it would appear that they nuisL have developed by sexual 
selectioji to satisfy the iCHthctic cleinaiulG of the eyeA 

Tim (!lHiituft(?r and lUTangoiimiit of tlic pnliic hair, investigated by 
ICHvhvic.ht and Vtn^L n\ot<* than haU a ventevy ago, hava hce.u move 
recently Hludied by Uorgli. As LIichc oh.sorvcvs hiivo pointed out, tlmra 
arc varioiiH converging hair streams from aliove ami below, tlm ('UtoriB 
flociuiiig t(> be tile ecnliir to wards wliiuli they arc direoLed. The hair- 
eoverlng tliiis formed is nsuiilly ample and, as ii rule, is more ho in 
hruiielteH Ilian in bloinloH. It is nearly always bent, curly and more 
or IcHH H[)irally twisted/ There arc fr(M|iU!ntly one or two curls at the 
coinnumceiTieiit of tlm IlHsiire, rolled outwards, and occasiunally a well 
marked LnfL in the niiddlo line. In ahundanee the puhie hair coito- 
HpoiidH witli tile iixilhiry liair; when one region is defective in liair Llio 
oLlicr is UHually so also. Strong eyebrows also usually indiente a strong 
(levelopiiient of inihic linir. lint the hair of the head usually varioa 
independently, and Hergh found tliat ol lf)d wouien with spare pnbie liair 
72 had g(KKl and often profuse hair on the head. Complete or aliiioBb 


Mlcrgli tentatively siiggnsts, ns regards the pnbie Imir, Lliat its 
appearance may bo duo to tlic upright walk iu man and the hninaii 
position during coitus, the hair preventing irritation of the genitals from 
the sweat pouring down from Uio body and proleeling Uie skin from 
tlireoL frietion in coitus. (In both these suggestions Im was, however, 
long p rev i Dlls ly antieipaLcd by Pubricius ab Aqiuipcaidente.) T'lie fanciful 
suggestion of hoiiis UubiuHoii that the pnbie hair lias develojied in order 
to enable the liuiiiiiii infiiiit to cling Hcciircly to bis ni other is very 
poorly .'iiipported by fuels, and has iint met with Rcccphuit'e. It may bn 
iiientioiierl that (as sliiled by PIohs and IhirtclH) the women of tlio 
llisniarcic Ai'('liip(dago» whose jinbic hair is very abuiKliiut, use it as u 
kind of Iiinidkerc’Iiicf on wliicli to (dean l.lieir bntnlH. 

^Jtoulh ami lleywtmd Smlili luivc noted lliat the pubic hair tondy 
to lose its euviiness uud hovomc Htvaighl lu wdiiu’u who masturbate, 
UiJilwvolouUHil Joiinuil, February, la 87, p. 605.) 
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coniplcto nLsciicC of [HiMd linir is in only /f/iiinl in 

nbouL 3 ^)Gr coiit. of >V(miioh ; tbo.Hr wrrr nil yniinjr [inrl lihuirlr. 

Kothc, in liiis ijivt'.sd^Mlifni of Mm* imiImc! lioir of lOofi J'M>rlin 
woiueiii fouiul Muit no t>vo woiucn urn- rojjlly siliJio in lliin 
voftpcotj but Ihnvo wiw a hnnloni'y io tvt) wvmw of ni 
inonkj \vil:li minor sulMlivisinjiH^ ju'oonliji;^^ wn Um' Juiir Iroirli-il Ui 
grow oliiofly in Mui niicldlu linn (*\lon<ling lii/rrnllv from (Ihit 
line> oi: to grow cunially ovor I ho wtM>l(T nNlrnt of (Ivn juihio 
region i those two groups iuoiinloti half lim rasr.s invivligi^tiM. 

Ill men tlift pubic Imiv uonimlly afsnuirln iui(<'i‘i<*rly in a fjuuL line 
up to the uftvel> with Laiulcncy to fmui a Luiuip'lu \vi(li the iipi-x uliuv<s 
ami poAUnioily exteiuU luiekwavilH to the aiiu^. Ui wuiuoii the^i* iniLnrIev 
uiul poftUu'iov 1 ‘xteuKunis ave coiupani lively rave, or ul uU I'veul't arv 
only vepvciscnUul by n finv Htvny haivs. Uni he foiuul I his varialion in I 
per cDiil. of Novtb lievinun women, thtvUL*h a. lvi«nj?h' rif liaiv wuh only 
lounil in 2 per mil.; Lombroi^n founil il in a \u>y inil. ipf Miilinn women: 
Ilcrgh foniifl il> in only 1.0 per mil. uinim;,^ lima Dmiish 
all Bixteoii of whom with three cxrcplioiiK wen* hrum'Lli'H. In Vimrni, 
ainoii/T GOO woiikmi, Coc? foiiinl only I per I'ciil. willi ihi^ iViHhihnlinn of 
liaii’j and slaLes that they were wonien f»f derideiHy inu^ii nliiii! type, 
though PloaH iind Ihii’tolH, im well uh Holin', lliid, linwfver, Hint lielr'io- 
gcii}', an they term thn iniiHenliiio diHtiilinlidii, ii iniii'e eiourinui in 
bhindca. The iintciior cxteiinion of Imir is iiHiinlly nrcitinjiniiif’il hy Mjo 
pofltm’ior oxtennio:. armind the ainiHj usually veiy idj; 4 lil, hut ora* 
Miniuilly aa pruiioniici! as in men, (Aoeiuding to llnllie, liowevn', 
anterior !ictcrogoii,s< coniparativrly ram,) 'riieM? lUiiKenline varlfitiniiH 
In tliG nxtonsloii of the pubin hair ai))MMir to In^ not irncnniiiioiily iiivn 
elated witli other phynica’. and psyeliic aiioiniiliesi it is on this iieernuit 
that they luivo .soinetiiucH been regarded us linlieuUoiiH of a vieion.H lU' a 
criminal lonipora.iient; they are, Inurever, found in ipijte norriuil mjiin ti. 

The piiljic hair of women is lusunlly aliorter than Ihiil of ineii, hnl 
tliiclCj oLiid tliG iiulividiml luiivs KtvongtM’ and larger i diumoter than 
Uioae of ttiGUj as 1? fall lliiit wbusvedi dark hair is usually hUouger than 
light. In both length and sv/e the hnUvidnwl YvvYlulion^ are eonsidevAhle. 
The usual length isi about 2 inches, or H o endiinelcvH, ois^nsionally reneh* 
ing about 4 incheSj or b-lG cenlinuileiH, in iJa- lar/'or i'IIvIk. In a ‘oricH uf 
Kid women aLlundcil ilurhig conllnmnenl in l.midon and llio iiorlli «d 
I'biglaiKl 1 have only oiieo (in a lather blondu liiiiieindiiro woiuiui) found 
ihe hair on bibln roaohin/^ a eonspieiioiiH 1en/d1i iif nev(*rnl hn'lies Jind 
forming an obs true Lion Lo Llin lunnipiilaliinis involved in didiviny, Hi it 
.lalni delivcrea a wonmii whoso pnhle hiilr wuh Ifuiger l.luiii (hat of her 
bead, reaching below her kiiecf Ihuilinl iiIho knew a AroMiiiii wljtJHi* 
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piibifi luliv iiciLi'l}^ rondina lior Iciiogh and weih sold to niak(i wlgn; Bur- 
tliolhi iiiGiiLion.H u HoldiGr'H wUa who plaited her pubic liair hohiiid hf‘r 
buck; while lli'antruiii! Iuih scvonil reforciicca to (ibnoviiiiilly long liiiii' 
ill 111 (lies of Lhi* Frcnirh court during LIig Hixteoiith mitiiry. In iS can oh 
out of liilOO Bnrgli found Llie pubiu liiiir funning ii lurg<5 eiiily wig cx- 
Ufucliiig to Lbo iliiiG HpinGH, 'I’lic 3 individual Iniira have (MKiiiHionally been 
found HO wtin* and bruKh-liko uh to render eoiUiH dinioiilt. 

In (.'I dor I lie jMibii: hair, while generally ii]>pro.viiiiating Lo that nf 
the )nn\d, is sonielinioi (aerording In lUiUie, in I’levinany, in one-tidvd 
cases) ligiitev, und soinetiineH Kinnewluib darker, as is found to bo Ibo 
case by ('oe, eHperially in brunet ten, aiul also by llergh, in Don mark, 
llergh roriiarkH that it is generally’’ interniodiate in color Injlwomi 
the eyebrows and Llie axillary Imir, llie latter being more or less decolor- 
ized by Kwerit, and that, owing to the indnenuG of the urine and vagiiml 
(liHciuirgoi, UiR labial hair is paler thiin Unit on llie moiiHj blondes with 
dark eyebrows usiially have dark hair on the inoiis. The liair on this 
Rjiotj as Aristotle oijservcd, in nsually (lie last to turn gray. 

Tlic Icoy to Llu! gtJinUil appuniLim in woiiioii from tlio psy- 
cliic point of vi(nv, uiid, indoiMl, to «oniu o-xtout, itH umitoiuiciil 
ciMitor, is to l)(‘ fouiul in tlio clitoris- Aiuitoinieally and dovcD 
ojimon tally tlic clitoris is the rudinuditary luialogiio of tlu5 iniis- 
culino lUMiiH. b’unclioiKilly, liouTvcr, its scope is very niueli 
.smaller, While the penis IkjvIi receives and iin parts spricirie 
voluptuous seusiiLuius. aud U ixt tlic kumvc tiiuc both the iutvo- 
ijiitti.'nt orgiin for the Hcnieii and tlio conduit for the urine, the 
sole fnnciioii of the clitoris is to eiilcr into erection under llie 
stress of sc.xiuil cmolion nnd rectnvc and tvansniit the stiiniila' 
tory voliiptuouK sciiHiiiions imparted to it )iy friction ^vitll the 
inaseulinc genital a])paraine. It is so insignificant an organ 
that it is only wiLlun recent times that its lioiiiology wdth tlift 
penis has been realized. In IS-ld Robelt wrote in his important 
lioolc, ])iti j\lannfi('Jii\n nnd Widblichcn ]V()lln8i~Ov(/on(}j that ik 
his ntUMn])t Lo sliow that the fiauahi organs arc exactly aiuib 
ogoiis in the male the render will probably be unable to follow 
him, while even Johannes i\!uller, the father of Hci(‘iilinc ijliys* 
iology, declared at about the auine iieriod that Ihe elitori.s is 
nRseiiliiiny din'erent from llio pfuiis, Tt in imh’iul hut three 
eontnrit's i^uw. Ilin diloriH was so little known that (in 
llctiUlvm Columbvus actually claimed the lionor of eliacpvcr.ing it. 
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CohimbTis wnH not its for l^’aHopiue wpomlily bIjowdJ 

that Avicoiina ami AUniensis luvrl hi iU' M'lin Arabs 

cipyciav to Imvc licou very fiiiniliiir witli it, luifl, fnini llic vuiinua 
names they gav(3 it, cloni 'y imdcr.slood iliL* iMi|MirliinL part ifc 
plays ill [jcneralinfr volnpliioiis (Jinotion.^ Ihil il was luiouii 
hi classic antiquity; the thceks vnWA it Mm uiyrlli!- 

berry; Galon mnl Sovninifl ouIIIimI it larunse it is rov- 

o.icd aa u bvidG is veiled, ^vliile the old faUiu ninuu was tenlif)o^ 
from its power of cnloriiig into cradinn, and rohime/ltt, the 
litLlu pillar, from its slinpc. Tlie mudoni terni, wliirli is tircek 
and refers to Lho sensitiveness of the part to voluptuous till Ha- 
tion, ia fluid to have ovl^inatod >YilU Siddns inul PoUvis.® It 
WiiR mentioned, though not adopted, hy Ifufus. 

'^The clitoris, declared Haller, a part exlroiucly scnMihlc 
and wonderfully pruriont.” ]l is rertainly (lie (liougli 

by no nienns the only point tlirougli \vliieh 11 le inniiediale nail 
to detuiuesconcc is conveyed to the lonntio oi7»inusm. It is, 
indeeclj us Bryan Bolhnsou renuu’ks, veritahle rleelrivid bell 
button which, beiuf^ pressed or irritated, lings up (ho wUolo 
nervous syfltenn^^ 


Tlic Mcwous RWpply of thi^ littlu ovgnu in vary 1nri»n, ivuil Iti* iIoi hrI 
acryo cf tlie olltori.s in rc‘lativi’Iy Orrno oi‘ four (Jiim'h liirm'i' tljjui (bat (»( 
the peuift. Yet tbft httURitivci paint n( liuH om'ui U ouiv In 7 luilli* 
jnefcors in exhoiiL T|io loiiffth of Lho fflitoWs U usually iiillnii- !»vcr - era* 
tUuctftvs (cv about a\i hwiq aiul il iH‘Utiun‘t\u‘*s wh^w y\yyt‘, u nf t 

ceil time tors or inoro was rcgardcfl hy MurUm'tui a a witbfii the mirmnl 
range of yaviafciim. It i» nut nrtual In Ihnl UiU rUloviH b>U‘u*r Vliau Ibia 
in Biii'opo (for among fiomn nicca lilco tho iiagro tlia rlilnii.H i'h uen- 
evnUy lai'gG), hut all aegrcps of inagnilnth^ may ha fnnuil ns nu'i' rxi-oj)- 
lions. ((See, c-//., Sir J. Y. iSimp^oii, ''Ihu'imiplinnlitcvs/' Ohslftrio 
JUciiiotrjj rt?i(2 OonfWlijiiiojis, roh ii, pp. S17-22fl; al^n yhekiuHim, |or. vii.) 
It wfts formerly tliOiigliL that I lie rfiitoria in eiusily capnrged hy (iiUHlur- 
hcitiou, and Kavtincan hclieved tbiit in Uiin uaiy it niigiiL ha UoUhleil in 
length. It ia prohahlc that slight ciilargenieiit of the elitoris amy Im 


*Se!nirig, il/iifiDbria, p. 713. IMnzzon In 1021 aahl Lliat in Halinn li 
had n popular name, // ^(^anccfflo. 

hSclnnig brought Logetluir in his (7//m/'erjf0f//« (pp, C-l) vurloim 
early opinions GOiicerumg tho ('.Utoris fia the i^cat oC valuptuunn feeling* 
‘llyrU, Op. at., Yol. ih n. 103, 
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cniificd by very frequent jimatiirbation, ImL only to iin insignillcnnt 
exlentj and it ia impn«sil»le Lo diogitOHc iiiaHtiubuitioii from the pizu of 
tlio cliLoi'iii. Aiiumg llio women u£ Luke NyuHHii, hh well iia in tho 
Caroline IhIuiuIhj H|)ecial niefliods ure imieLieed for eloiigaliiig Iho 
cliLoriBi but in J!bmqiej iiL all evenlH, it in jjrobalile that the variations 
in the ni/.e of the organ are mainly congenital. It nniy well be that a 
congenitally large el i Loris \n aH.socitiled with an abnonniilly devcloiied 
exeitability of iho Moximl apparatiiH. Tilt stated (On Uicriuo ami 
Oufirbnj f n/ltimmnllon, p. 37) that in his expcnimeo Uicvo wan a freqweut 
lliougli not invariable connection Ijotwcim a large cliLorin and wcxual 
proclivity. (Sidiurig referred to ii ease of in ten ho and lifelong Hcxiail 
obsGHsiqii asHUciated witli an cxtroinoly large clitorin, pp, 

10' 17.) Of recent yeara coiiNiclernlilc iinpoi*taiK?c Iihh been attached by 
so me gynecologiHt.s 11, T. Morris, K volution Trying to Do Away 

With the Clitoris?'^ Tj'an^'tuviiotia A.t}wrivan Ai^mcialUm of Ohsiclriolaiid 
and (/yuvcoIuijifiiHf vol, v, 1803) to preputial adhcHinnH around Iho 
cl i Lor in an a hoiirco of nervoim diutnrbuiice and invalidism in young 
w^onicu, 

While tho. olitovis ifi anatomically iiualogoiis to the pon\Hj 
ils aoLiinl inoolnmi.siii iiinhir tl»c bIithk of sexual ('xeiUjiiiout is 
HOiLiewliat cli lit' rent. As Li el and long si nee jioinled out, ih 
eaiiiiot I’ise freoly in ereelion ns tlie i)eniB can; it ia 
a])])aroiilly bouiul down by iis prepuce and ihs fronnhinL 
Waldoyei'j in his book on tho polviH, KtatoB inortj pre- 
cisely til at, unlike tlio penis, wlien erect it retains its angle, 
only til is bee nines Hoinewbat rounded so tbiiL tlie organ 
is to Hoine nliglit extent lifted and protruded. Waldeyov 
considered Lbat tho clitoris was lliiiH perfeotly fitted to fulfill its 
part ns tlio rocipient of erotic Btiinulalion from friction by tho 
ponis. Adler, Jiowovor, lias pointed out with considoraldc jus- 
tice, that tlii? is not altogotlier the case. The clitoris was dcvol- 
oped in niamnials who practiced the posterior mode of coitus ; 
ill this position tlic clitoris was beneath the ponis, which was 
thus easily able in coitus to pre.ss it against tho pubie boiio 
eloHLi beiioalh wbieli it is situated, and tbiis im])arL the coiu- 
])resHiou and friction which the feniiniiie organ cravL'H, But in 
the human anterior mode of coitus it is not neccs.sarily brought 
into close con tact with the iienis during the act of coitus, and 
thus fails to receive poworlut athnulntion. Its reatrieted posi- 
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tiim, -whicU is m ailvnntrt^^u in juji^iorior uoiluif, iB a diBiulvmita^fi 
in an tori nr coitus. A<ller obsorvos IlinL it llniH roinos about Hint 
the Iminan inoilunl of wlHlo by biiu;»iu>,^ bvoa^l Us bveiiat 

and Lioo to face it bus added a um diiruitv iind icJiiiniiajiiij 
fvoBh ROViTOc of enjoy vncnl:, to tbo onilinioo of (bo 1‘0 No< 4^ bus uol 
boon an ninnixod advaiilntro lo wnmiin, Tor ubilo man lian, lo.sl 
Tvothinji; by the diungo, wnnuin has now to omUi'iid willi {lu ia. 
croasod diHioiiUy in nltainin^^ an ndiaiiiab' amount (jf pn^ssurr 
on that "clootvic ImLtoii'' wliioli iiormully Hr*(M llu! whole modi- 
fliiism in opera Lion.' 

Wg may \rcU bring into nonn(‘o(inu aviIIi tin* oluiiigcd con- 
ditimiB Immgbt ny)onfc by anterior oniUis ibe iniriCBlin^ fuel lliut 
wdiile tlio clitori.s reiiuiins Hie most oxnnisitoly Heiif^ilive of Ihc 
Boxnal centers in wmman, voluptuous sensilivily is mueli more 
ividcly difl’iisad in Avonnin than in mnn. Over Hie w'liole licidy* 
indeed j it is \\])i to l)u move diwlindly mavbrd limn is usually 
tlic case in man. But even if \yq coiirme fuiisi’hcs In Hie genital 
region^ w'hilc in imm that pnviion of I be jumiB wbieb enlevB Ibe 
vagina, and t?s])ccially tlm gliins, is iinrimilly (lie only pnrtinii 
which, eVGU during turgemincc, is HCnsitive. l<i v<dM|)(uous e<ui- 
lacls, in woiunn tlio whole of llie region (umijirisral williin llic 
larger lips, including cv(Mi the iuiuh und iulcruully the vuginu 
nnd tho vaginal portion of ilu; 'womb,' iM^eoim^ fir'iisilivi? Ifi vob 
iiptuoii.6 contacts, Deprived of (he iienis (lie ahilily <if a man 
to experience Rpccirieiilly sexuiil seiiKnlioiis breonies viu’v lim- 
ited indeed. But the loss of Ihe eliloris or of Jiny oHier sliuc- 
tAu'c iuYolYCH no ctn’vospondingly seriiniH disalnlily on women. 
Ablation of tlic clitoris for se.vual liypermsllirsiii bus ffir iliis 
reason been abandonod, oxccj^t under s)HU‘ial oiveumsiances. 
TJic membera of the IBissian SJvoptzy sect haliiliially amputate 


*0, Adler, Die Man ff cl It a flc (Icschl celt i .sent p/itulunf/ ih'H IlY’^/rv, 101) Ij 

pp. 117-nu. 

’Ylie vohipLiioiJfl soiihjiUoiih caiiHod hy Hexiud ernil.iielH mnilnidiiu' 
niovcmonU of the w’ouilj arc prolnibly iionnul and iisiiul. 'niry infiy 
rvcii occur iiader circiiinHljinco.s UJitfoiiVicclrU wil>i hcmijiI r«iiiHi mj'ii, jod 
Miiiula Journal of iSUov/cry/, ISiKI) nu'iilloim iurl- 

fleinaU)^ fcUfit ill one eanc wliilc liliUiiliiii' Die n^rvix wiUj u houiuI liiO 
tfoiTioii Yci'y i»lahi\y alioived vnliiptiiouii iiiuiilfc.HtiUifins. 
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the clitoriB, nyniphcc, and breaBta, yet mnny young Skoptzy 
wonioii told tlio Ihissian pliyaicinn, Quttccit, that tlicy were pei’ 
Tcctly well able to enjoy coitus. 

I'niiul thnl in v( 5 i’y ycuiiijr ^irlH Ihc rlitoriH is llic (ixclunlvn 

seiit of Huxiiiil Hi‘ii.Hiili(in, inuHLiirlniLion at Lliis ii^c buin/' lUrooted to Uio 
cliLoriH alone, luul Hnniilancoiih sexuiil cxeiLonient bciii/^ conftned Lo 
twileliiii^K uiul oreetioii of Huh or^uii, ho LliiiL yniiiifr girls arc oblo, 
from llioir own cxiMirkMico, to veengnize wiLliout iiiHLrueiion Lho sigiifl 
of Rcxnui (!Xi! it 0111011 L in lioyH. At a la tor ago .soxuiil oxdtubilitv a premia 
from till! cliUiriH Lo oilier regions — ^just as tbo easy iiidaininnbility of 
wood sels light to coal — Lliongh in thc^ iimlo tin: penis remains from 
ilrsL lo lust normally the almost exchissvc seal of spceific excitability, 
(iS. l''i’eii(lj Diri Ah}t(ur(}l\it}f/C!i zur Sc.PUdliJicoric^ p. 02.) 

The anus won hi, however, Heein to be HonictinicH an erngciions 
zone even at an early age. Titilhilion of the nnii.s appears to be fre- 
riuoiitly pleasurable in woiium; and tliis is not mir prising ciniHidcriiig Lho 
liigli degree of erolie nenHilivity which ia easily ilcveloped at 11 ic body 
ori flees where akin meets m neon a in cm bran e, (Tims the inGatu.s of Lho 
nrethra ia a liighly erogenous zone, n.s is snfTieieiitl./ .shown lij*- the fm- 
(jiieiiey witli which liuir-pina and other articles use^. i.i nm slur ha lion 
find llioir >Yay into tho bladder.) It is in Ihi., yenninal sensitivity, niu 
drmlitedly, that wo find ii ehief key to the practice i 3 pcfUcnlio. Freud 
uttaches great iinportaneo Lo the ant. as a sexually erogenous zona 
at a very early age, luid eoiiflidera Lha.. it very frequently makes it.s 
influence /eU in this lie h el loves tlint iiitcstinnJ eatarrJis in 

very eai'ly life and ImuiiorrlinulM later Lend to develop sensibility in the 
niuiH. lie llnds an indication that the uiui.4 hiis become a .sexually 
erogenous zone when t?hildron Avish to allow Ibo (?oii tents of the vcctum 
to acciimnlate so that (lofecathin may by iU increased dilTlenlty involve 
voluptuiiUH nensationsj and adds Hint niastiirbutory exeitatiou of the 
amis with lho fliigers is by no means rare hi older chihlron. (S. li’rcud, 
0/h c//., pp. ■'10-12,) A medical cones poiulent hi India tells me of a liliuo- 
peaii lady who derived, she said, “quite as nuich, ijideed inn re,’* plea.siire 
from digitally Li Li I hi ting her rectum as from vulvo-vaginiil titillation; 
she had sevenil times Kulmiitted to pciKcatlo aiivl enjoyed it, though it 
was painful during pe net rat ion. The anus iniiy retiiin this erogenous 
ivritahility even in old age, and llouth incntioiiH the case of a lady of 
over 70, the revorse of lustful, wlio wii.s so excited hy the act of dcfoca- 
Lion that sho was invariably eompelled to iiiiisturbate, although tliia 
Hlate of things Avas a snuree of great montal mi Her y Lo Jicr, (C. H, l'\ 
Koutli, livltfsh Oi/tui‘rfAnf/iCfil ifournal, February, p. *f8.) 

llOlHehe lias nought the eX|ilaiiaLion of Llie erngenoiis imtiUT of tho 
miua, and the key to pciJicuiio, in nil atavintle return to the voi'^ 
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rcmoto mii[)liibinn dnyi^ wlicu (IIihh wuh coiidiiin'rJ u'il)i l]io Hrxua) 
\iiirU ill a iioiuittou ulaiuia, JJuL it in iiiiiinT-<^riiy (f* invulip niiy yvAl 
iym\ iidiiM’iUinr.ft ri>nii ii viisUy vvmutc. wlu-u wv Iumi iu itiiinl 
Llio iiiiiui viirjoii til Uir.sfi twu adjuiiiin^jf i;‘ vrry rlo-i^ly 

rcliiLdil, l’Ji« iJi’OHi'Ticu uf 11 lu»fly i^xiL iviMi iLs iiiailiril iiinl Hj/ivial 
ut’iiHitivily iit ii luiiiit \vli««i il (. iiii M iircidy faiJ lu in r ini (lii« nci vuU^ 
ovorllow from ini ininH?)isidy iirlivn rout nr iinvvou* r^irvjiy vpiito nile- 

qufttoly fieuouiits for tlic jihoiioiiioiinii in riiiostifni. 

The inner tlie nyni)dt;n nr laMiv nnnnvs^, rnnninjj 
parnllol with tiio j^roatcr lipi? wlueli eiielo.^ii tlit in, i inljnid! llie 
clitoris enterinrly and extend hiiekWiivd, enelosin)^ the uiethTul 
exit IjcLwccn them iia well im the vuizinnl i iUninr#*, 't’lmy form 
little whiga whenoe their oUl Latin name, nlo\, and fvinn their 
rcsemblnnca to the cook^s coiiih were l)y .Sidgelius tenin'd tirishi 
gnlli. The red and (espeeially in hrnneLles) darli aiqiearaneo 
of the nympheu suggests that they are ninenn?^ meuiliniiic; tunl not 
integiiniontnry ; it h, however, now mimiih'red Unit even im 
the inner surCace they are eovereil hy Hkiu uud HCj^arah'd from 
the mucous membriine liy a liiK?.' In hljiuline, oh di I'^rrilicfl by 
Waldcyer, they coufiist of flue ennnective liHKue rich iu elastics 
fibers na well as boiuo niuseiilar tisj^ne, a ml fidl of lai/re veiiiH, 
BO that they are capahle of ii considcvahle degree of (uvgereeueo 
roflombVmg Groetiou during fjoxuai exeilenu'iil, wiiili* Ihdhinlvim 
fmds that the nympliiu arc euppliocl to ii notable extent with 
nervona eiul-orgaiia. 

Move than any other part of the Bexuiil apparatuH in either 
Bex^ the lesser lips, on account o,I tlieir -sliape, Lheir ])rK‘;iLinn, 
and their structure^ arc capable of acquired modirmatiouH, move 
especially hypertrophy and elongation, lly si retelling, it ja 
Btatedj a labium can he doubled iu itB diiuen^iou^i. The 'TTot^ 
tentot fipron/^ or elongated nyinplun, c?oiiiiiunily found among 
BQine peoples in South Africa, 1ms long lunm a fmndiav ]du> 
nomenoii. In such cases a longLli or IriumvcMvc dimnoter of H 
to 6 ceutiinetcxa ia comnumly found, lUvt ttueh elongated 


*rienln sUtod tlmt fino Imirn riro fi‘r(|Uout1v vl.Hibh’ nu L]io iiyrnplimj 
atleda {^citschrifi fifv .][ori)ho?ooUu in02, p, *IGfl) icniarkH that ho iina 
oflYcr been abJe to sec t]i0iii witii the naked oye. 
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nyinphm arc by no iiienng conrmcd to one part of the world 
or to one locc; they are quite commoii among women of EiirO' 
pean race, and reach a aizo ecjiml to most of the moro rclial)ly 
recorded ITotLentot casoa. Dickinson, who lias very carefully 
atiulied tins question in Ncav York, finds that in 1000 consecu- 
tive gyiicecological casea the labia allowed aome form of hype3> 
trophy in 3G jior cont.j or more Hum 1 in 3 ; while among 150 
of these cases who were neuTasHionic, the proportion reached 
5G per cent,^ even when minor or doubtful cnlnTgements were 
disregarded. Berglij in about IG per cent, caacs, found very en- 
larged iiyinpba}, the height reached in. about 5 per cent, of the 
cases of cnhirgoment being nearly six coiiiimctcrfl, Ploaa 
and Bartels, in a full discussion of the ‘HIoLtentob 
apron/' come to the coiielusion that this condition is per- 
linps in most cases artificially produced. It is known that 
among Hie Bnsutos it is the cu.stoin for the elder girls to man- 
ipulate the nyinplun of younger cliildrcnj wlien alone with them, 
almost from birth, and on account of the clastic nnturo of thcao 
structureg such manipulation quite adequately accounts for the 
elongation. It is not nceeasary to suppose tlint the custom is 
practiced for the aakc of producing sexual atimulation — though 
this may frequently occur — since there are luunerous similar 
primitive customs involving deform alien of the sexual organa 
without the production oC sexual cxcitcineiiL Dickinson lina 
come to a similar conclusion aa regards the corresponding 
elongation of the nymplirc in civilized European women, lii 
3G1 out of 1000 women of good social class hn found elon- 
gation or thickening, often with a notohle degree of wrink- 
ling Olid pigmentation, and believes that this is always the result 
of frequently repeated mnaturbation practiced with the separa- 
tion of the nynipluu; in 30 per cent, of the cases admission of 
mnaturhntinn was mnde.^ AVliile this conclusion is ]n’obnbly 
correct in the main, it requires some qualification. To nssert 


‘U. L. l^iokiiifioii. '‘TTypniLropluCH of tlic Lnl)ii\ Minora ind Thoh 
Sli>ni[l(fancp," Amn'ican UinurcoioffiHt, ScpLoiiibor, 1002. It In porlatpB 
aoloworlhy that llrrt^h roinnl that in OOil «:isort in whiuli Lho nymphiB 
were of unequal Icngtli, in all Init 21 the left was longar. 
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llniL '^'lu?Jiovcr in woinoii wlio iun n not lii'nii jnnji'nuni lli(^ iimikctl 
protrusion oE tlio iimur lijm liryoinl ilio imiIov lips inruns iluit at 
Koinnperiofl inanijmlutiim Iuih liiuni jirnrliinl v» i\ h mv ^viUluuL IIjo 
prodnelioii of srxuul uNriUnnrnt is to innkn loo ulisolntr n stfili'- 
nunil:. It in liigkly jnnlinlik'. Unit Hn? nyiiiplni', likn 
lire con|j;(iuiUIlj' snnvn prominent in souir nf (he luuiuiii 

ViuWy (US they urn ulso in (lie him's; /unoii*; /In* l’iir;p/inH, for 
in.stniK^Oj aooordinf^ lo U)'iu1(‘h ninl Doiiilvrr, lln? hiliin mirif.ira dr- 
Kcond lower tlinn in Huropoiuis, ullljf>iiKli Unu’c is iiol tlir sli.LdihiHl 
reason to pu[)])ose Lliat lliose wnimui pnu*liei‘ any niaiii]iulalioiis. 
Among Kuroponn wonioii, again, Iho nyinpluu sonn iiiin s jine 
tinulc Yory pvoininontly heyond ilm laliin inn jorn in women who 
are oygnnieally of somewhat infantile tyjie; Huh m'rovH in rasv;> 
iu whidi we nmy l»n coiivineed that no iiiiiiujmlationH have ev^^r 
been practie(uL^ 

It is diflloult to Hpealc very deciHiiTly as to the /'nncliou of 
tlio laliui minora. Tliey (IouIiUdhh e\(n*l: some auKJunl of inn- 
tocLivo ijilluoiuMj over tlm onlraiico to llie iiigiiin. mid in lliis 
way coiTifSpond to llio lip.s of Llui nuinUi (iThn- wliioli lln^y arc 
calh?d. Thi 7 fuirdlj howevcjrj one very delTnih’ Ihongdi not ob- 
viously iinpovtmit Xunotum whieh in inilirntnl hy the mvIlM)' 
logic name tliey liave rceeivod, 'rheve in, imlrrd, smue ohsr\U’ity 
ill the origin oC this term, nymplue, ^sdueh luiH mit, I 
been satisfiKitovily chiured up. It luia been stated (hat tlui 
Qrcclc namo vijficfjr) luia Imeii trauKferind from tin? elitorin to (ho 
labia minora. Any such Iraiiste could only luivi? tfihen |dac'e 
when tho monniiig of the ivord liad boon forgolhoi, iiiid vvfitfjjj 
bad becoiiK^ tho totally cliiTorent word nf/mpluv, tlie goddesnoB 
who preddecl over Btrcftins. Tho old nnatoiiiists wen? iinudi 
exoTcised hi their miiula na to the nienning of the nann?, tnit 
on the whole were inclined to hclieve that it referred lo the 


'-It muy 1)0 romarUod ihnb hnrgh hnliovpH Lluit lUe uyaipliii*. innl 
in cl pod cxIptiiuI f^onUiilH ^onorally, are <‘(inu'*’ail.ally jiimi’p nlroiii'lv 

clcvnloeeci in libitliijoiiH uml uL tiu? Namt* ( huo in Urmn'tlcH, wlulo 

hi'yulihc vmshhutoH Uuh is ucxl usually U\p i!iv‘*p, wbii'b immOIviuh tin? 
hnhof thal oxaUnl soxiial sonwiliilily does mn iiHiudly loml In [iroKllLii- 
tioii. TTp adds LUut proHliLiil.ioii, nnlp‘<H piuTiod <iii for iiniiiy yifiirs, JiciH 
liLtlo cn'cGt on the idmiio of Lhc oxloniul ^oniuUy, 
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action of tin? liibia minora in directing the urinary Htream, 
Tlie torin nyinplim 'wuh firrtl; apjjlied in tlio juodein scniic, ac- 
cordijig lo Bergli, in 1,1!)!), by riinmis, inainly from the iiiflucmce 
of llic.so .sLnietnn's on Lbe uriniuy .streiim^ and bo diluled in lua 
]){] VinjbiUiiU on Lbo Kuiinbilily of Llio torni to (bssignab^ ho' 
poetic a spot.^ In more modern tiino.s Liisohlca and Sir CJharlea 
Bell considered Lbiit it is one ol'. I ho uhow of the uyiuiduo Lo direct 
the streann ot urine, and Lamb from liis own olxservation tbinka 
the Siuiie (iondnsion ]irol)able. In reality ilmro cannot bo tlio 
slightest doubt about the function of tlic nymplne, ns, in HyrtpB 
pbrnso, '^tbe nuiad.s of tlie nriniiry Hoiircc/' and it can Ije dem- 
onstrated by the simplest experiment.- 

Tli(i nymiduo form the intermediate portal of the vagina, 
na tlio canal wliicli conducts to tlie womb waa in anatomy first 
termed (according to llyrtl) by Do Graiif.- It is a secreting, 
oreetile, more or loss sonsitivo canal lined by wbat is nsually 
considoi'od mucous ineinbnine, though Home have regarded it aa 
intogiiinont of (he siuno obaraetor as tbat of the external geiii- 
talH; it certainly resembles such integument move tbun, for 
iuHtance, tlie miicous inembraiio of tlic rectum, In the woninn 
who has never had sexual intercourse and luis been Hiibjcoted to 
no inanipulationB or aceidenta affeeting tliis region, the vagina 


• {MiiUohrhit 1720, .ScinLion IT, cap. IT) f,ovofl inimeroiifl 

quotations on tins point; Unis l)c Orniir wroLo in uTh hook on Llio 
Hoxnal oi'^ninH of women: ^'TiiIoh proUihenuiLiin iiyinplue iippuilaiitur 
ea propter quotl lupiiH c vesien proKilionlihiiH pioxime lulsliire reperi- 
antur, r|Unii(loqui(lein inter iilns, tiiii(]imm duos pariotos, iii'iim nmgiio 
ini pe til eiini sibilo Kiupc et absque ialjioniin irrigatioiic er inn pit, vel quod 
Hint L'rtsUtaliH pne sides, uiiL Hponsain priino iiitroinitLaiiL.'' 

niiivnloek ICIlisj ''The Bladder as a BymiinonietciV^ Amvrivnn 
Jour mil iff Dcrmnioloffu^ 11)02. If a wonuiii who bus never been 

pro^mant, n L anding in the erect position before connncneiiig the act of 
uinuiLion j ires sen apnrt Llio lalnii minora with index and in id die (IngerH 
tlio HtreiMii will be projected forward so as In fall usnaliy at a coiiHider- 
aldo distance in frmit of a vertical line from the ineatus; if when llio 
act is liiilf completed the fiiigerH are. rcinovifd, the liiliiii elos(‘ logi‘Lhei' and 
the H In I am, though imuntained at a cons taut preHsiirc, at onee ehiiiigcs 
its (ilmraet(!r and dlreelioii. 

** Til poetry tliia term was employed by VlantiiH, l^snuJnlufi, TV, 
Sc; 7. T1\c. (I reck atfioTov some Limes' moant vagina and HoineLlmcH Ui€ 
external sexual parts; KfiXirot ^va« uficil for the vagina alone, 
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ifi closed by a lasb imd iiiml nale of dclicnlt: iiii'mbriiiiv-i.-crtreely 
atlioittiiig more tlont a slemlc'v linger— t'iillcil (be bviinni. 

TliG iKUits culU’il Uit* liyiuen "JIhh virjiiiiilni i‘>" iln' Jlnwn' nf vfr* 
gii\il.yj vi’UftUi'.vi Uiv‘ ivu‘.(Ut*ii-K‘g[il tvim Ni'l vvi|l('-r(aui|in|^r 

gi'oaL ^igmlicuinu! linw al hi hn- 

nec'lcil willi U;, tin* hyui(?n wus nol lU'iwaii’ly Uumvn nnlU 
ii'nIlupiuH, luiil nml imiin'il it. l! wa?*, Iukvitvim', nfeag. 

iiizL'il by Llm Arali iniLliiJhs, Avii'i'rmu iiiiii Aii'iTniv^,. miiIv lih ralurc 
coiiooniing iL bs hu nun mi zed by Hi*}ini'j|x, .\f itlirfiritif Sre (inJi I], cup, 

V» TliC! Httine autlior’n Partitatofinfiii ia ileviph'd In Uin vjiiiiMis fiiideiit 
pvoblomB councLitcd with Uie, qut'Kluiu of viigiuuy. 

To SRy that Uii.s dolicailo piuc'c of jiu-mlnaiiu is from Uie 
i^on-physical point of view iv mova imporlaul stvurtuh- lhau auy 
ollmr pnrt of Lhn liody is to <^onvoy Imt u fr'rlili* iiloa nf Dio im- 
Toenso importance of Uiu hyiiiou in Hie ^'f Hi(‘ nicii of many 
pnst ages and even t>[ onr own uiul inunn|T oor www prople<^ 
Por tlic I1SG8 of tlio femiJiine Inulv, or for ils Ijontily, Dilto ia 
Tin part which ifl uioie uhsoluU'ly insignifioanl. Hut in liumaii 
estimation it has aeiphred a S|iivilmil value whirh lias inmle it 
far more than a pnrt of tlio liorly. it liiis hilo'ii llu! place of 
the Rouh that whose iiresonce f^ives nil hrr worth uml dii^uityj 
even her name, to the nnmiirried Mnninn, lim' |mrily, Imt sexual 
closirnbility, her niarlcot value. tVillioiit i(— llioupli in nil pliyH- 
icnl and mental respects she might vemuin Ihe same jv^ VKon — 
fiho has sometimes hcon a mark for (ionUmi|»h a worDilcs? 
outcast.^ 

So fi'ttgilR a membrane flciircoly jjo^ikphhch Llie niliabiliLy wlilcb 
flhoiild be poascflflcd by a strucUirc whose prcj^onco or ubHeiu’e 1ms often 
meant bo nrueli. Its nIjHcncc 1)3' no iiioiiiis nor'CHt^nrily Higiiificfl Hint it 
'woninii lias Imd intcrcoiirRG wiLli a niiUK Us prescucu by no nicaiia 
aignifles that she has iiovor had such iuteveoiivsc. 

TVicvc ava many ways in which the hymen muy h\\ di'nlroNTil a pail 
from coilna. Among the (binese (and ulno, it wonbl apiicnr, in India 
and sotnc other pnrt.q of the Itasl) Llio feiimle piuis mo fifnn intriiicy 

‘It IB curiodia, however, Llmt tlio ]Cnrn|U‘im pliyHiejuiiH f)f Mm mivcn- 
toenth and even oighteenlli eeiUurie.s were dunlilfnl of (Lh vnliie an n 
Bign of virgnuLy ami iinnsidered it oflen abHiuit. 

‘For ii Hnnnnnry^ of the bidinfs and pnivliecs fif viirioiis penjileH 
with vegavd to Urn hymen and virciniLy ww mid PaiTidH, UOJ 

IVcihj voh ij Clmptcv XVI. 
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kciib flo Bcnipiiloiisly clciin by daily ^vaaliiiig, fcJic fiiifjcr beinff Introduced 
into the va^iiin.j tlnit Uie Jiyiiien rapidly disappears i and it.s cxistonco ia 
iinkiiowu even to (.'liinoKc doe Lora. Ainoii^ floinc Uruzilian IndiaiiH ii 
fliniiliu’ pnieLlcfi exisLs among motliarH an rogurdH tbeiv young ('hildren, 
le.sH, however, for LIk* Hako of eleanlincsH than in order to fadlitaU* wcxiinl 
iiitcrcuiirse in fnlui'o ye lira. (FIohh and ‘Oar tola, IJaa M'cih, vol. i, Cliiip- 
tcr A’’!.) The luaiupulaUous oC vaginal lua^luvlmtion will, of courac, 
fliinilarl}' de.stroy the liyinen. It is also quite pOHsiblc for tlie liynuni to 
bfi YV\pUu'ed Uy fall« ami other aeeidonts. (See, a.f)., a lengthy Htudy by 
Nina- Rod riguuH, “JMh Uiipturos de rHyiiieii diina Iqh (’hiitcH/' Annalcs 
d7/y£//tbif7 September, 1003.) 

On the other hand, iiiLogrUy of llic hymen i.H no proof of virginity, 
apart from the obvioim fact that there may be intereoiirHc without 
pcnetriitioin (The cane has oven been recorded of a proMtilute with 
.syphilitic eoiulyloinata, a Home what maHeuliue type of pubic arcli, and 
vulva rather posteriorly placed, whose hymen bad never hecn peno- 
tiaied.) Tlie hymen may be of a yielding or folding type, so that 
complele peuetratioii may take place and yet the liyincii be afterwards 
found nnrUpUired. Jt oecaHioiially happens tlmt the liynion is found 
intact at the end of pregnaney. Lu Home, thoiigli not all, of these eaHca 
thevo has heeii eouee.pLiou wLLhuuL InliuiuiHsiou of tlio penis. This has 
occuiTod even when the entrance was very ininiitc. Tim poHsibility of 
Hueh eoneeptioii has long lafcii recognized, and iSehurig {Si/Uc})silo0(af 
1731, See Li on 1, cap. VI 11, p. 2) quolcH aiieicnt authors wlio have re- 
corded esKCH. For Hoiiifi typical luodeni cases hco (tuflrard {Ventralblatt 
/nr Ko, lb, IttOro, in one of whose cases the hymen of iho 

pregnant woman scarcely ad in it Led a liair; also Uraiiii (jh,. No. 23, 18013), 

The liynieii Ims played ii very definite imd pronoiiiieed pail 
in the social i\nd inoval liCe of liuuuinity. Until veecutly it haft 
been more difiioiilt to decide what preeiao biologlciil ^llllction it 
has exercised to eiiHiire its development niul ])rcserYution. Sex- 
ual selection, no doubt, has worked in its favor, hut tliab influ- 
ence has been very limited and eon\]u\vi\ lively very recent. Viv* 
giuity is not nsimlly of any value among peoples who arc en- 
tirely jn’iniitivti. I'lideed, evoii in the classic civilization whieli 
we iulieritj it is easy to show that the virgin and the adiuivution 
for virginily are of late growth; the virgin goddesse.s were not 
originally virgins in our modern soii.h(?, Diana wan the many- 
hronsttid ijalronesH o;E childhirtli before slin boenmo the chaste 
and solitary huntresH, for the carUeat diatmetion would appear 
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to have bcon bt^Uvoon tiio wmnnii wlin vrtuv io 

ii jiinn inul ^vmnnn ^\^M) uu ruiiirr nilo nf fvt ^^loin 

nuA hMbi\K'i\Am:o; it y;is ii b\tvr wiwrn in ibiii {U 

Inllor womiui xviiH ilpl)jn‘ri'i1 fvoin ini*o< Wu 

tninly 3m\»l: ™t hwU tbo ovi^m of tUo. byw^i n in v^wvut i ‘ li iliim; 
Avo nuiJit fniil ifc in nabU'nl AnA lii'Vi- il nn^Tbl 

at iksl right thnt ^xi'? tnnnt'j A ^*i^niY;nUv<inv\ in Sninvn. 
Naturo is nhvays ilin’isilig (-Dnlrivun^tis \m h(m\m*** ibr niANinons 
nnioiiiit oJ: iortilixiiiion. 'M}UnTrt^^p i\\\y\ vnnUi)*Vv'' \i\ nb« 
vionsly 11) o uoinininul of NnUnr Unit tin* [IiliVi'Wii, wiili lln'iir 
nsnal inrigbl:, nnbositfilingly Aavnl to ]ibir(' il in lln" hhmiIIi nt 
jDhoYnh. But tlui liyuum i.^ i\ biwvirr (n fovlili/alinn, U 
lunvoYCV> nlwaya io bft YUniunilxuytl Unit ns wu in lln* ‘/noUig- 
icnl ficnlUj luul ns tbo jiuviod of g^‘slnli^^n li'iigilo'iis iiinl Mu* 

Bibln innubov o£ nlYspving finvio’, it InHSUunB rMosinnlly morn 
OBSontinl tlint fovtilizntiou riinll bo ollVi-livu nUln-r (Imn 
tbo Xan’iiT tlui jmigtmy iho nuivo lU'iTBsnry ii is Uiiit (buy sliull 
bo vigorous Guougk to Huvvivo. TIumo uivn Uu lilllo UnnbI (hob 
us ouo or two writers hiwo nhviuly suggcslui!, I bo byiiu-n owes 
itg clevGlo\mumt to the* fart tluit its iuflMum'u is on (In* sido of 
effective fcvtiliY-utiou- It ik u» obsliu-lo li» (lie iioio'o.rnul imo <if 
the young female by agetlj or ftvlili* loubs- M’lio 

hymen is thus im anutomioul uxpi<'KHi<m of (hut uflminUion of 
force wliieli luavks (lUo. female iu Imv choiee of u uuU.o. ^Su re- 
gardodj it is an iuterostiug exiuoiilo of (ho intimate nouun'r in 
whkiv sexiia) selcetitm is ronlly UwmV on nntnval sv'U'ulion. Sex- 
11 nl selection ia but tlic tnuiriutinu into psyehit- (t*nus of n juvu'.- 
css xvbich has nlvcady foiiml expruHriou in ll\e pUysieul lexlnrc 
of the body. 

It may be atblcd that this hiteiiU'eULioii of tlie lilohiab'ut fuiu'Uon 
pf the byinen is sU])[)orl;e(J by llie lucta uf Hh dvolulion, U U miknown 
iiiuoug tl\o lowcv uuvuooaIh, ^vUb whom fovlili^iaUrni iri ni'^Vi /enhiliou 
filiort ami olfapring luimcrons. It niily to k| 1 |U'UI (Ommir tli<i 

bigber Tnannnalfi in ivbom rP|>rocliU!U(jii in alreiuly br'jdiiiiiii|.' to bika oil 
Uio cUamcleVft wUldi become fvlty Ucvelopod in mun. Vni iiom mil born 
bavG found tvticesi of ti viuUimodury byiueu, nivt only \u u) 0 "tv, \n\t iu 
elepbftUfcSj horsoH, donkeya, biKfbcHj IteiirH, jiign, liyenan, uml f;irjim!,+ 
(Hyvtl, 0|K clL, vol. n. 190; G. GelUvocn, '‘AuivLoniy mnl Duvelopimnit 
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of Llin JIynio)i/' American Journal Ohsictricfi, Auffnflfc, 1004.) It in in 
LJie hiinmii hporica tlijit Mui tomloiicy to liinituliian of oJTapriiig is thohL 
nwirkdil, coiubiiKxl nt tlio mmi tiiiio will; ii grciitcr optitmlu for inipro^j- 
jiiilUm lliim oxi.HtH iiiiiong niiy lowor inimiiiKilH. It k lioro, tlioroforoj 
lliiil a pli>'.sidnl cliodk i.'j of inoHh vuluo; anti [icconlingly wo lliul that in 
woman tiluno, of all iiiiiiiuilH, is tlio liyinoa fully dovolopod, 


/ 
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Tlio Object of Octiiniosccnce— UropcnoHs ZoHffi— Tltr T.ijw— The 
VaRewlivi’ (MittiHictcm (it DeCumKHeenet!— I'li'cclIU". ’I'liiHUi' — I'liwlimi in 

Woman — Itncoun Kiuianion in Woiik'ii — S exual ('oMin'i'iioii l lie Kniniin 

Mode of Iiileremii'.se — Nnriiiiil Viiriiitioiis — ^TI k' Motor ( 'lini'iioli'l'rt of 
Detuiiiojicoiiee^-Ejiiculntiun — ^I’lic Virile llellex— Tlir (irjii'iiil riieiomipnii 
of Dctume.Hceiice— Tlic Civcnl«t()r.v nml IteMiiinUiiry Plieiioiiieim—Hltiod 
I’rcSHurc — Cardiac Diftturlmnee — (lUnnlulnv Activity— DiHiilliiliii'-'rlio 
Kssont'nvVy Motor (Jiinriidev oS liotimwwnvK— iTivoWvntftyv Mn<v.«ti\T 
Tvvadiation to HlwUtcr, etc. — I'lvotio, Intoxiculimi- -Analupy of Sexual 
Datnmesccncc nnd VcsieiU Tension— 'I'lio Siieeillrally Si-xmil Moveineiitfl 
of Detnnicficctice in Afaii— In Woiiuiii — Tint Sinnitiuieniei Movenienls of 
the Gtcnilnl Cnnnl in AVniinin — ^'I'liflir h'lniction in (‘ii)ii'i'|itioii— Part 
I'lnycd by Active Hovcineiit of the S|iei'nml(izo«'-Tlie Arlideiiil liije.clioit 
of Semftn—Tlie l''apinl lixprcsaum Diiriiiir Deliiiiieseeiuip— Tliii l'lx|ireHalon 
of Joy— Tlio OecniiioDftl Scrioxw I'llYoots of (.'nllna. 

We have kcwi what the olijcet ol! (letMiiuii-ci'inrc. is, iiiul wo 
htfVG bticlly consitleied the (ir|rims iiiul ntnu'lm'cs wiiieli nro 
chiedy coiicetiied iu the pvocOKs. We have now In iiKjuii'e what 
are the actual phcnoiuona which take jilace duviujf the act oC 
deturaescenco, 

Deturaescence ia noTmally liitked cloaely to luineseencp. 
Turaesccuce is the piling on of the fuid ; tletvnui'seem-e is the 
leaping nnt of the devoviring (lanAC whence is lighted the lovely 
of life to ho handed on from generation to genevation. Tlyc 
whole process is donblc and yet single; it is exactly annlogous 
to that by which a pile is driven into the earth l)y the raising 
and then the letting go of a heavy weight which falls on to the 
head of the pile. In tinnescencc the organism is slowly wound 
\\p and force nccninlatcd ; in the net of deliiincsoeium Ilia iwcu- 
mnlatcd force is let go and hy its liherntion Ihe spcriti-henring 
instrument ia driven homo. Onnrtship, as wo C()iniiioiily tcviii 
the process of tnincacenee which takes jilnoo when ii wonmn 
ia first sexually approached by a man, ia usually a liighly pro* 
1142 :) 
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longed procc.y.s. l^iit it is ahvays n(?ceasary to roineniber that 
every repotitioji of ilie net oi coitus, to he iiornuilly and eifee- 
tively carried out on lioHi sides, dcininula a siinilar doulilo i^ro- 
(•css; dotuiiiesecnee must 1 ) 0 preceded by an iibbrcviiited court- 
sliip. 

This abljroviatcd courtsliip by which tiuucsconce is secured 
or heightened in L1ie n‘pel:itioii of ucIb of coitus wliich hiive 
IjCGonie familiar, is mainly tactilo,^ SiiicG the part of the man 
ill coitus is more uetive and tlint of the woman more passive, 
the sexual seiisitivity of tlio skin seems to he more ]>ronounccd 
in woincJi. There ar(», moreoverj regions of the surface of n 
womaids body where eontiiet, when sympiithctic, seems spccinlly 
lial)le to uvoiiHo erotic ('xciletnent. Such erog(uiou,s zones arc 
often Hpeeially murked in the l)nmsts, occasionally in t)ic palm 
of the liand, the n/tpe of tlio iicelc, the Jobulc of tli(' car, tlia 
little finger; tlun'e is. iiuh'cd, perhaps no part of the surfaca 
of the body whi(*li may not, in eomc individuals nt some time, 
bceniue noriniilly an erogenous zone. In hysteria the erotic 
cxcjitability of tliese zoncjs is sometimes very intense. The lipa 
are, liowm^er, without do\d)t, the most ])ersistcutly and poig- 
nantly K(‘nsilive rc’gion of the whole l)ndy outside the sphere of 
tJie sc'xiial organs tlKmificlves. Hence the fliguificance of the Jaaa 
ns a pndiiuiuiu'y of (letumeH(ieneo.2 

Tha imporLumio of Ihc lips as a normal Qrogoiious zone h flhown 
by tlic expariimmlH of ('jiuiiino, He applied a thread, folded on itself 
Bcvcral Limi'H, to Um lips, Lliiis Htinuilnting tlican in a Hhnplo niGchaiiical 
innnnar. Of liO wo in on, la* two on tlio ages of IH ami a 3, only 0 felt thiA 
iiH a merely nnielmniml opera I ion, 4 felt a vaguely erotic demon t in tlio 
proceeding, .1 ox peril? need a do.sire for eoitiis and in fi tlicvo was actual 
sexual uxeiloniouL wiLli omisHioii of nuicuH. Of 2o men, betwoou tlio ages 
of 20 Lind ao. In 13 all H(?xnal r’cding wlih absi'iit, in 7 erotic idocis were 
BUggestoil with oongoHlIoii of Liu? soxniil organs without or cc Lion, and in 
3 Llierc was Llio hoginniiig 'of creel inn. It Hliould be added that both 
tiui M'oineii and Llie men iu whom thin H(‘xmil redex was more (iHpcciaily 


^Tho i*leiiu<iiLH furnished hy llu? seiiHe of tnueh in noxnal Hcleetioii 
liavn heeui diHeuss(‘d iu the lirst Heidlfm of llie pnivioiiH volume of tlinsn 
SWii's. 

A]ipendix A. *^Tlio Orjginu of tho Kihs," iu tlio previoua 

volume. 
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laiiu'koil were of Bomowliiit iieiv<ms Li’iiii>eiiuneiiL j in Miieli iiorHouH 
rrotie itucUouh of nil IcIikIh fTnnunilly wxnv iiioint eunily. ((iiialiiini “H 
UiHle.SHo iSc'HHUnlc iielT ceoiLiiniejil-o alle liililn’e,'' ArchCrio tU 
.’ 1004 , {}. . 141 .) 


As tumosconco, \iiKlor tlio inlluimro of viiinsovy hliowilnfioii, 
proccerlH bwurtl Llio oliiimx wlion it jjIjii'O lo 
thfi ]4iy«ical phononianu bt’coiiuj inorii iiiid iiioro JicuLi'ly IfioiilixcNl 
ill tlio fiexiifil organs. Tlio proco^s M^noli was at lirst prcilnini' 
iiaiitly norvous and paychic luiw hoenmoa more promiuoiitly van- 
enlav. Tbo ancient aexnal rclationsbii) of the skin oshvm'U itself; 
there is iiiiirkcd surface oniig(?stion sliowijiir ilsell in varioiiH 
ways. The face teiida to l)eiionui rcfl, and oxaeUy lli(! Hiuiie plie- 
iioincnon ia linking place in tlie genital organs; ^hiii eroetirm/^ 
it has been sni(l> “is a liluslung of the penis.” The dillerence 
is that in the genital ovgann thia heightened viisvaihu’ity 1ms a 
dermitc and specific fiinetion to nccnnipli.sh — tlie ovotaion of the 
nifile organ whieli fits it to enter Die fcnnule purls — and Dial: 
consequently tliore has been (levelt)p(?d in the luiiiis l:h/it Hpeeial 
kiiul of vascular mochnuisin, consisting of veins in eniiueetive 
tissue with unstriped imimiular (iliei’ft, tevmoil oveetile tissue.’ 

It ja not only tho mm who is supplied witli ertudilt^ li^^sue 
which in tho proecBs of tuineseeuce l)e(?oirieH eonge.sti.vl and 
swollen, Tho woiiinn also, in the corrosp »nding external genital 
region, is likeiviae supplied with erectile li.ssue now also eliarged 
with blood, and cxliihits the same changes aa have taken place 
iu her partner, though less cons})icuoualy vi^ilile. In the 
anthropoid apes, ns the gorilla, tho large cl i Loris and the 
nymphiTe become prominent in sexual excitement, bnfc the loss 
development of the clitoris in women, togetliev with the Hpe(’ifie- 
ally human evolution of the mens veneris and larger lips, renders 
this BGxual turgesceucc practically invisihlci, though it ia per- 
ceptible to touch in nn increased degree of spongy and elastie 
tension, The whole feminine genital canni, iiicUidiiig the 
uterus, indeed, is richly suppliod with blood-vesselH, and irt e/i- 


‘Bee, p,.(7,, Avt. "Evcctioin" by Itetterer, in IlichoL’s J)idJona»lre (Id 
p}miojQgi.t\ vol. V. 
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pnblc (luriiJg h(^\iuiI exGitoiiu’iii: of n. very high degree of tur- 
goscoricc, a Idnil of oroeUnii. 

'J'lie profKi.ss of in'cadioii in woiunn is jiecompimiotl l)y the 
])f)iiriiig oul; of (liiid wliieh (:o])ioiibly hatliob all paiU of tho 
vulva aroiiiul LIm! <‘nl.rini(ai In llui vagina. Tins is a Ijlair.l, niovo 
or odorless nmeus wliieh, under ordinary (;ireuinsLiuK!OS, 
slowly and iiiipovoejiLilily suirusos Iho pdi'ts. Wlicii, liowover, 
tho oiilraiKT lo tluj vagina in exposed and extended^ as during a 
gynieeologieal exjuninaLioii wliieli occasionally produces sexual 

excite men I j tlicu'c may ho seen a real ejaculation of tlio fluid 
which, as usnully descrilxMl, conies largely from the glands of 
Bartholin, situated at the luouLii of tlio viiginu. TJndcv these 
circa instances it in soinetinn^H described as being emitted 
in a jet wliicli is thrown in a distanced HMiis nuicoiis 
ejaculation wiis in for nun* diiys regarded ns analogous to 
the seminal ejaculation in man, and heiuin ossentiiU ta 
concejilioii. Altlmugli this helicd* was ernmeons tlie fluid 
poured out in this uumner wliciiever a high degree of luineseoneo 
is attiiincd, and hefore (he onsiit of detumcscenco, certainly per- 
forms an imporliint function in luhricuting the entrance to tho 
gcnitdl (.'inial iind ho raeilihiting tlie inlroinission of Die male 
organ.- ^lenstruation has u similar inllneiicc in facilitating 
eoiluH, as Seliurig long since ]ioi riled outJ’ A like process 
tal\(‘s jdaec during jiartnrition wlnai tho aaine parts are being 
luln’lcaled and sln'lelmd in jireparalioii for the protrusion of 
the fixdal Imad. M’he nceurreneo of the imuious flow in tumes- 
cence always indi call's iliat that })n)cess is aclively an'cctiiig the 
ccntrnl sexual organs, nnd that voliiptuoiis emotions are prcHontd 


' riuilmut, Traits VUttlfjuc <U\h MaUidtcti drs FmmcRt p. 242. Adlnr 
{liHl•UHKo^4 till? M(»viinl in wninini Jiiitl tlii'ir 7)lo 

Muuur.lliuflc Hvschhu'htwuffiflinluutf tU's lUfi/to, pp. 10-20. 

“ In Hniiu* pui’l.s of I lie M'orlO lliin \a fiirUier indc'U liy iirtilleiiil 
aieaiiH. TIiuh il. in Mhili'il by Uieilol (nn iinotml by IMosh niid IbirLeh) 
tliat in till' (bironj' Ibi^ Inidi'ai'ooin, lieforn the llrnt 

aiioinl.s (be bni|(*'H"pndeiidii wilb iin niiilmeiiL ronl dining opium, imisk, 
ete. 1 Imvr lu'on lobl of i\n KngliHli lirlflc wlio wiih iuHtiucU'il hy lun* 
niotlinr lo uhc a. eiinille Inr (lie Huine purpone. 

" i»|i. :Kl2, ri f*nj. 

‘Tlin eoinu’c Limi ol UiiHi iiiucini*i (low with Boxiial emotion wna dU' 
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ravciiouxiY or sex. 


Tho HGcTGtI(m«) of UiG ^^cnitul (rami I luiil cniMrt In wninrii art? HoniC' 
wImiL lUJiiioiouii, We luivo liar udui ifennis cif wirljucnniH orijjiii, 

nru\ wHli Lliom Uic prij|nii!(i of tlie Lfiloriji wliich him hvn\ iJiud an 
(V kiud of tie KebaeemiH folliele with Uui iU 

Interior, (llyrtl.) Tlicro 1 h llie .Hi’rii'tifjji Jiuiti the ^IiukIh of llarllinljiK 
There iH again Uio vuginiil naonrlion, o|im)iio luid iinniTnliiiMJ^S whjeli 
appnara Lo be allcalimr when Henelcdj but beeoiiKNi ueirl uiuler tlic 
euin|ioHing innuente of hiuUeriiii wliiili are, iiowever, hui riile^ji luiJ ii(»t 
piitbogeiiie. ((iow, Ohy/efrinil .Son’e/y 0 / iiomlon, dnnmiry 
There iii, dually, Ihc unuoua iiterine HeevetUm, whirh ia alkiilLuG, aiul, 
being poured out during orgriHiii, ia herlievod lo proUrtrL the Hiufrnmt(>?,(?a 
from tJ OH true Lion by tJio iieid vaginul Heerelitui, 

The holier Lliat llio inueUH poured out in women during Koxual 
Gxcitonicnt in renuTiinc Hoinen and therororc enHontial 1.0 (;nji(’o|jLion had 
innny Yoninrkuhlc eonseijuQncuii mid wi\h m id oh proud until Un> Kovon* 
teeutli eeulury. TUuh, iu tlw ehaptev "Do JIudu eoeundi et do rogiiniuo 
coruin gni or^onnL'^ of /)c tSvcrctlH MuUvntmt Ihens in iuHiHleiieo on tiie 
inipovLniiec of Liu* proper inixLurn of tlie iiuihs Heineii willi tlio {(unalo 
Honien and 0 / arranging that it .•diiill nob eHcapo froni Die vagiiuu Tho 
woman iniiHt lie quiet for Hovcral lionra at IimihI, not ri^iiiig I'ven lo 
urinate, niul wlion whe gets up, be very teiuiu'vati? in eating and drinking, 
and not run or jump, pretending that hIio has a heudiudu'^ It wuh the 
holier ill feminine Homen which led some thcologlaiii Lo lay down Llmt 
a woman iniglit masturbate if hIic had not expericiuM'd orgasm in ('oIIuh. 
Scliiirig ill his Mvliebrla (1720, pp. lOD, vl ftmi.) diHcuHH(>H lla* opinions 
of old aiithora regarding tho nature, nourccj and Uhch of the fniimlo 
genital BccvetiouH, luid quotes authoviliea ngviiuHt the idd view that it 
was female Bcincn. In a mib-sequeiit work 17d], pp, d, 

ci 3c<j.) lie rctiiriia to the Boiiie qiioHtion, quolcs authorH wlio Jicccqit a 
fcniiniiie semen, bIiows that Ilarvoy denied it any sign ill I'liiU'e, and luiii- 
sclf decidea against it. IL lias not eorioiiHly been brouglit forwuid since, 

Wl^eu erection is completed in both the ini\n and the woman 
tlie conditions necessary for conjugation Imve at last been ful- 
filled. In all animals, even those most nearly allied to man, 
coitus ia effected by the male approacliiug the female posteviovly. 
In man the normal uiethocl of male appremeU is anteriorly, face 
to face* Leonardo da Vinci, iu a well-knowu drawing re]iva' 
senting a sagittal acctioii of a man and u woman conneeTcd in 
this xDoaition of so-callGtl Venn s ob versa, luia shown how wcU 


cnHScd early in the eightGentb century by Miurig in lim OiitKL'COlo^iftlj 
pp. 8-11; it ia frepueiiLly ptiaacd over by more modern writcra. 
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adapted the jio.sition is to the normal position ot the organs in 
the human HpecicH.^ 

Anioii^ iiKtnkoyn, it in HLiitcfl, conprena in HoniotimcH performed 
>vlicii Llu! f(unak‘ i.s nii nil finiisj ut other Limes bhe male briupn the 
foiiialc heLween liis Lliiplis Avlieii he is hiUing, Iioldhip her wiLli his loro- 
jiawH. I'Voriep in form od l-snvrcnee tiiiil tlie mahs womctiiiiCH flui)i)orle<l 
liiH fe(rt on the female'.s ealvea- (Sir \V. Lawrenee, LccIuvch on Physiolopy, 
1023, |). 1H(L) A Huimnury of the ineLhods of eongrcBB praeliccd by tho 
varioiiH aninmlH hebnv iiiaininalB will be found in the article ''Copula- 
tion'^ by 11- de Varipiiy in HieheL's Dicliounairc dc Physloloyic, vol. iv. 

The anterior position in coitnSj with the female partner lying 
Hiipinc, is HO whh'Hpreiul Llironglioiit the world that it nmy fairly i)n 
termed the iuohL ly pi cully human altitude in Hcxual congrcHH, It is 
found rcpiTnenlcd in EpypLiun grave h uL HenihiiHaan, belonging to tho 
Twclftii DyniihLyi it irt rrgardod by MobamiucdiuiH aa the normal posi- 
tion, uUhoiigli other poHitioiiH are pennittod by the Prophet: "Your 
WJVCB are your tillage; go in unto your tillage In what manner aoevor 
yon will;" it in that adopted in Mahufea; it uj>pear-H, from Peruvian 
aiitiquitieHp to have been the poHition generally, though not oxelusivcly, 
ii(lf)]dc(1 in ancient Peru; it is found in many pavin of AfricUp Jind Rcoms 
also to have been the niosl iiuual pusition among llin Amciican 
aborigineM. 

VariouH mnililleatinns of this posilion are, however, found. Thus, 
in Htmin parts of the world, us among Urn iSuah(?liH in Zanzibar, the inalo 
pa liner adopts the Hnpiiie position. In Loiuigo, according to Peeimel- 
hocsehc, coitus is performed lying on the side, Somolimes, as on the 
west coast of Afriru, the woman h\ supine and the man more or less 
erect; or, as among Lhn Queenslanders (as described by Uoth) tlio 
woman is supine and the man squats on bis heels with her thighs clasp- 
ji)g his /lanhs, while he raises her biittoehs witli Ida hands, 

The position of enilus in wliioh the man is supine is without doubt 
a natural niul fro(|iU‘nt variation of the specincally human ohverso 
method of eoitiis, IL was evidently familiar to tho Homans. Ovid 
men Lions it (Ai\s Amu tor it! , IIJ, 777-H), roeonnneiuliiig it to little womnn, 
and saying that Androiiiaohe was too tall to practice it with lieu tor. 
AriKtojduiiieH refers to it. and LIkm'o are Greek epigrams in which women 
boast of their skill in riding their lovers, It has Honietiines been viewed 
with II certiiin disfavor liecanse it Bcenis to eoiifer a superiority on the 
woinuii, “Chirsed be ho," iieeordiiig tn ii Mohaininodan saying, "who 
maketh woiiiiin iieaven and man earth," 


'The drawing is repi'odueed hy IMoss and Biirtels, Das Weftj, vnl, i, 
ChupU'v XVM ; many facts bearing on tho ethnography of coitus aro 
hrmigtit lotretlier in tliia chaptur 
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Of Hpepiul iiitcvGKt is tlio iiv<‘viiU‘ucc <if till aUitu<l« in coitiu 
recalling that Avhich prcvinilsj anion tinutlv up oaIh, TUa hi’nuanay with 
wliiali oil tlic walls of PumjM?ii coiLiih is rojirt'Honteil with Lhc! wuiiuin 
fonvanl ami her piirtnoi ajipnmcliiiig lior jMJHtoriorly Iiuh led to 
the Miof Uiab LIiih jittiUide was foniiorly very eommoii in Sou thorn 
Italy ^ However Lliat uuiy lie, it Is cortaiiily normal iit tim proaont ihiy 
among vivvious moi’a nv loss pvimilivc imoplvH iu wlumi I ho. vulva ib 
often placed some what poslnriorly. It is thus innoug tha 8 on li an oho, aa 
also, ill ftii altogether diireroiit part of the world, iiiiMuig llie IvfUliiKJ 
Timiiit and Koniiigs. Tlio New CiilcdoiiianH, acieordiiig Lu iMiley, eolMiliik 
in Uic ciiindrupcdal manner, and bo also the rii[niaii,H of New (hiiiica 
(Bniigu) , according to ViihuoHa. The sauiG ciihUhu is also fuuiul in 
Aufttinlia, wlicve, 1 io\ycycv otiiev posUres arc also udopied, lu KuvopQ 
the C]nndnipeihil posture would geeiii to prevail nuiong soiiu? of Ihe South 
iSliivH, nolahly the Dnlinatians. ('The diil'ercnt nietliod.H of coitus pnic' 
tiued by tlio ►South Slava are described in vol. vi, jip. 220, 

€l seq,] 

This method of coitus was recommended by T^ucretius (liln iv) luid 
also adviecd by Pivulus il^ginetua tva favnvalilQ to toneeydiuu, Vl'Ue 
opinions of various early physiciaiiH are quoted by Schurig, Sporma^ 
idloglaf 1720, yip. 232, cl A’cr/.). It Heein.s to he a posiLitni that in nol; 
iiifrcrjiiGnLly agreeable to women, n fact wliieli may lie brought Info 
connection with tlm rcmarlcw of Adler already <iiiotnd (p. 131) coil' 
ccvniiig the comparative lack of adjustment uf tli« Unnlniuu oigiuiH to 
the DbvevtiB position. It is uotowovtUy Umt in the iluyw nf wilehcvnft 
hysterioal women eoUHtautly believed that they had had iiilcM'courso 
with the Devil in this manner. ’Xhis eircii ms Lance, imlecd, prohubly 
aided in the very marked disfavor in whicli coiliiH a po.v/or/orf fell 
after the decay of ela.sHic innueiico.s. The inGdiroval physiciiniH described 
it ft a irio^ and niistakcnly suppoacd that it produced nhor- 

tiou (iiyvll, oji, ciC., vol. ii, p. 87). The tlveidogiauw, uecillcHs to say. 
Were opposed to the nioii fUnlioh’cijjf, and already in the Anglo-Saxon 
Penitciibial of Theodore, ab the end of tho flcvcntli century, *10 clays’ 
pnanco is prescribed for this method of coitus. 

From the frequency with whicli they liavo boon adopted by various 
peoples a a national ciastoina, most of the postures in coitus here rcEcvved 
to imist bo said to come within the nonual vango of variatiou. It ia a 
mistake to regard them as vicious pewevsiouB, 

Up to tliG point to Avliicli wc imve so Hir ooTiKulorocl it, 
the process of detumcsccucc huB been mainly novvona unit vns^ 
cnlfir ill character; it 1ms, in fact, been but the Jiiovo iicute 
stage of a process which Ime been going on thioiighout tuincs- 
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ccnce, n^ut now wn reach tlic point at which a new element 
coinofi in: miisciihir action. ^Yith the ousel ol muscuUr action, 
whicli ift mainly' involuntary, even when it allects the voluntary 
iiiusciles, <lctuiiics(ien(!c proper to tuk(‘ place. Heiico for- 

ward puri)oseful paycihic action, exeo])t by an ed'ort, is virtually 
abolished. The individual, iiH a separate persoji, tends to (IKsap- 
pcar. He has become one with iiiiother person, as n(?nrly one us 
the condilinns of existence ever permit; he and she arc now 
merely ini instrument, in the hands of a hij'her power — by what- 
ever name we may choose to call that Power — wliich is using 
tlicni for an end not Lhein.scivcs. 

The decisive inonunU in tlie production of the instinctive 
and involunlnry orgasm ocmirs when, under the inlluenco of tlic 
stinnduH ajiplied to 11 le penis by friction with the vagina, tho 
tension of 11 le semi mil I'luid iioiired into tlic nretlira arouses 
the ejaculatory eonler in the sjdnal coni and tlio bulbo-cavern-' 
osus masele surrounding the urethra rijsjionsively eontriicls in 
rliytlnnie siiasnis. Tlien it is that ejaculation occurs.* 

''Tlte circiilaliou (juicirens, the nrtericH beat strongly,^ 
wrote Houhaud in a description of the physical state during 
coitus wlii(jh may nlinost bn termed classic; *Tlie venous blood, 
lUTCKted by muscular (nntraclinn, inoroaHcs the general licat, 
and this atagnation, more ])ronounccd in tlic brain by tlie con- 
It action of tho nnisclos ol tho netdc and tho tli vowing of tho 
head bade ward, causes a moment ary cerebral conge.stioin during 
which intelligence is lost and the faculties abolished. Tho eyes, 
violently iiijotdial, hecome haggard, and tho look uncertain, or, 
in tho majority of cases, the eyes are closed spasmodically to 


'Oiiaiina (Pni'in fiooiV^tr* do Uiologin, Mny 3, 1800) proposeij blie 
uninc nl lailljo-cdvcnuniH rrdox Inr llio .smiirt coiiLi-nctimi of the imdiio- 
aiu\ bnlho-eavi'irnosurt imiHiden (ovpetor peuis imil aenelovixtoT uriiind 
jirodnml by mocliiLnInil exritalloTi of tbo glims. This reflex i.s el i id i’ ally 
clicitdil by pliU'iiig tlie iniUix-dnger of (lie bifl: liimd on the region of ilie 
bulb while Llio right liiiml rapuMy nibs Ibe dorsid .mirrare cd tho ghiiids 
with Dm edge nf n piooo of piijior or ligliLly pinolios Uio uuk-ouh inoni- 
hrnnoi a Lwilirlilng of Ibo region of Llio hiilb is then jiorceivod. Tlii.s 
reflex Ih iihviiyH proHOiit in heal thy adult HiihjooLH anil indicatoH tho 
integrity of the physii'iil inedhiiniHni of dfiUuneHiajurc. It ban boon dn^ 
ftcrilnul by irnglies! (C. 11. lIiigheH, *'The Virile or Ihil bo- cavern oua 
Iloflex,'* Allen (fit anil J\^curoU)ol8li Jiiminry, 1809 .) 
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avoid the contact of tlie liglii. The I'o.spimtioii is luirricd, Komc- 
times jntorrnptod^ nnd mny be suspended by the sjmsmodie ron- 
traction of tiio liu*yiix> and the nir, for a time coiiiprossod^ is at 
last emitted in broken and incnnin/jcloss Avords. The confjoatrd 
neiYOua ceutcra<only comuiimicititc confiused RcuHulious and voli' 
tioiis; mobility and sensation hIioav extreme disord(?v; the limbs 
arc seized by convulsiouK and Komedimes by eriunps^ av are 
tliTOwn wildly about or bocoino stijf like iron bara. The jiiwH, 
tightly pressed^ grind tl^o tceth^ and in persons the delir- 
ium ia carried so far that they bite to bleeding tlio Nlioiildera 
their companions have imprudently abandoned to ibem. This 
frantic state of epilepsy lasts but a sliort time, but it sullices to 
exhansb the forces of tbo organism^ especially in mnn. It ia, 
I believe, Gnleu, who aftid: 'Ouine aiiinuil pf)flt coituin triste 
prratcT mnlicrcm galhnnque.’ Most of the elcmoiils that 
make up this typical picture of the state of coitus arc not abso- 
lutely essential to that statc^ but they nil conic within the ^lor- 
imil range of vaviatiom There can be no doubt ihn/. this vauge 
is considerable. There would appear to bo not only individual, 
hut also racial, diitcYcnces; there is a reimu’kablo passage in 
A^atsynyana^a Kama Suira describing the varying boliavior of 
the women of dilferent racea in India under the stress of sexual 
excitement — Dra vidian Avomen ivith difficulty nttuining ereth- 
ism, AY omen of the Pnnjaub fond of being cnvcsBcd Avith tbo 
tongue, women of Oiulc Avith inipetnoiis desire and profuse lltiw 
of mucus, etc. — and it is highly probable, l^’loss and Parhdp 
remark, that these charactcrizatioiia are founded on exact ob^ 
servations.^ 

The various phenomena included in RonbaiuVs dcaci'iption 
of the condition during coitua may all be directly or indirectly 
reduced to tAvo groups: the first circulatory and veapiratory, 
the second motor. It is necessary to consider both these aspects 
of the process of detuiuescence in BOTncAvhat gronter dc^tnil, al- 
though Avhile it ia most convenient tn discuaa them ecparatcly, 


‘ Hoiibaiicl, TraJid dc rimpnlfismtco, p. 31 ). 
’ Das Woiht seven tji edition, vol. i, p. 510. 
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it must be boTJie in mind tluit they ava not really separable; tho 
circulatory pbenoiiiona are in large measure a hy-product of 
the involiiidary motor process. 

AVitli the ap])ronch of dotiiincseonco tbe respiration becomes 
slinlbnv, rapid, and lo some extent arrested. Tins eluirantcriatic 
of tbe broiitbliig during sexual excitenieiit is wvAi recognized; 
80 tbnt in, for instance, Ihc Arahia'ii Nights^ it is eoniinonly 
noted of women when gazing at beautiful youllis wboao lovo 
they dcBired, that they eoased l)reatbing.-^ It may ])0 added timt 
exactly tite aaine tendency to siiporncial and arrested nispiration 
takes place wbenever there is any intense inontal concentration^ 
as ill flcvorc intcllcetnal work,® 

Tlic arrest of rc\s])iratioii tends to render tbo blood vonoiiSj 
niul tluiR aids in (Stimulating tlie vasomotor centers, raising 
tlic idoQtl'prcssuvG in the body geueriilly, and especially in the 
erectile tissues. High l)l()od-i)reKflurc! is one of the iiio.st niarlccd 
features of the state of dotiimesccnec. Tlic lieart beats are 
stronger and quicker, the surface arteries arc more visible, tlic 
conjunctival become red. H'Iki jiroeise degree of blood -pressure 
attained during coitus has been most accurately a-seortaiiied in 
tho dog. In IhudiLorew's liil)()ratory in St. reter. 4 ))urg a niiiuo- 
meter was introdiuMsl into the central end of tbo carotid artery 
of a bitch; a male dog was then introduced, and during coitus 
observations were made on the blood-pressure at tho jieriplioral 
and central ends of the artery, ft was found that tlicrc wns n 
great general elevation of ))lood-pre.ssiu‘e, intense hypcneinia 
of the brain, ra])i(l nItornalionH, during the act, of vasoeonalric- 
tioii and vasodilatation of the brain, with increase and diminu- 
tion of tbe general nrterial tension in relation with the various 
phases of the act, the gventosL cerebral vasodilatatinn and byper- 
flcmia coinciding with the moment following the introiuiKsion 
of the penis; tlie end of ihc act ia followed by a considevablo 


‘The iiinunioe of iiii]>n(lerl rcHpii’iilion in exciting morn or Ichs 
pnrvci'lod foriUH of hcxiiiU ^riiMfleiiUnn Iirh hmi diHriiHscvl in a secjLioii 
of "Lov(' and Vain'* In the third volume, of lliene ^tuiUcH, 

“Sen, c.iJ,, tho oxporinKnilfl of Ohitd on this point, 
mnialo dL I'rcnUitria^ lUOS, pij. OBO, c,l seq. 
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fall in tliG l)l<)0(l-prGBSurG.‘ I am not ncc|iiiiinl(?d witli any pre- 
cise obscrvationB on the blood-preiiiHiini in liuninn Hubjc<ds dur- 
ing cloUiinosceiico, and thoro are obvlouH (liHicultios in Cluj w/iy 
of sucli obaoi’vatioDH, It is probable, JKiwov(?r, Unit tin* condi- 
tiona found Avould be substantially tlio Hunio. ^I'hiR ia indicated, 
so far as the very marked incnaiHe of blcKxl-prosHnre is con- 
corned, by some observationa inado by A^asc-bido and A'lirpan wiLli 
the sphygmanoiiioLor on a liuly iindci* Llic iidlueiico of snxnal 
excitement. In this case there was a ndatioiisliip of synij)atby 
and friendly tenderness between the :ex]nnMinont(!r luid tin? snb- 
jeet, Madame X, aged 36. ICxperimentor and Bubjcct talked 
sympntliotically, and finally, wo are told, ndnlo the iiitter still 
had her hands in the sphygmimonmter, Uie former almost imulc 
a declaration of love. Madame X was greatly impressed, and 
afterward admitted tlmt her onmtiona had been genin'no and 
strong, The blood-press uvo, which wim in Hi is siilrjecl habit- 
ually 65 millimeters, rose to loO and even 1(50, iiu1ioalin|g a very 
liigli pressure,, wliicb ruroly oeem'.s ; at the sumo time iMadanuj 
X looked, very emotional and troulilod.- 

Some aiitlioribies live of opiaum bUiit h-reguiaribieH In Uie mieom- 
of the ttex.Aiivl iwe Hpeeavlly liiiUle U\ tlirtlnvlumr.es iu 

the cii'ciihitioii. I'lnw Kiscli, of fi'a^noj vefoa’s Ui th« cuko, of a nouple 
practising coitus hUevrnptna — tlie Imsbniid wifclidrnwing befom njiunila- 
lion — in whieli the wife, n vigomiH woinaih heeiuno Imblc iiflev .some 
yenrs to attacks termed by Kit^vh nc urn fi then in canlh vaaoinaltn'la, in 
which there was at (luily or longer intervals palpitation, with feelings of 
avixietyj headaohe, dw/zAness, nn\?ievilnv weakness and ten dene v to faint. 
Ha vego-vds eoitua as a cii-uao q£ various hciivt trouhles in w'ouuui*. (1) 
Attaeka of tachycardia in very exoitablc and acxiudly ineliiiod woinon; 
(2) attacks of tachycavdiit with rty.spnaM in 3'oung woinni, with vagin- 
iamiia; (.1) cardiac aymptoma with lowcved vascular t<M\c in ^Yon\ou 
who for a long time have practised coitus in term plus Avitliouh coiiiplctc 
sexual gratiheation (Kisch, “Herzbeschwerden dci' Praiien vcrui’sncht 


‘■BuniTTiaTizeil in ArrfjlLT.s d'Aaffiropo/o/^lc C'r/Hii/irdli?, 11)03, 

p. 189, The toiidonoy to closure of the eyes noted by Uouiuiud, to avoid 
coiitaot of the liglit, indkates cli lata t ion of the pupiln, for whJtrli wo 
need nob Rcek other explanation Ihiin the general teiuleiu-y of all p(’i'b 
pheral atiinnlatioii, according to Sehifrn hiw, La prodiiee ttiudi dilaUUim, 
^VnachiclQ and Vurpiis, ”Du Coeaiciont Soxuol do L’finpiilHioii Musi- 
caW Are?if ves dc lY 01/ roZo£/ic, May, 11)04. 
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(lurch dcii ColiiiliUiitioii.Mniil/* ,Ujhit7iaicr HiaJizinlHvhcs Wochcimhrlllt 
1HII7, p. (H7), 111 UiiH coniUKtUfm, iilso, rcfcrciicc iimy probably bti made 
to lljortc 11 LI licks of inixioLy ubich I'Ve ml iiHsociiiLcH \vilh pHycliic Hcxnul 
Jcsioiifi of iin (UiioLioiuil eluinicLcr. 

AhsocIuUu! wiLli Hub vusimlnr iicUvily in dtihuuoBccnuH* wo 
find a ^(Mioral tondoncy Lo ghmilular iiotivity. ViiriouH kccu’o- 
tioiiK nrt! roniiL'd aliunilantly. rorBiiirulion Ib copioun, and the 
[incicul rolulionBlii)) liol wocii I, ho ouUnicmiB and liiGximI syBUniiB 
socniB Lo evolco ii gniiorul aolivity of Llio Bldn and iis odorirorouB 
Bccrclions. iSalivalion, wliioli iiIbo ogcuvBj is vory conspicuous 
in many lower nnimnls, as for instanco in Llio donkey, 
notably tho fonialo, who just bo fore ooilus stands with mouth 
open, jaws moving, and saliva drihiiliiig, 'In men, cnvrcspoiuling 
to the more copionH secretion in woiuun, there is, during the 
latter stages of tuincHcniice, a nliglit seer e Lion of nine us — -Ifur- 
b ringer’s nrt^ihrorrJia’a e.i: — whiirli appears in drops at 

tlio urethral orifice. It counts from tlm small glands of Littre 
and Cowper whitdi open into tlm urelliriu 'I’his pheiionumon was 
well Ivmmm \:o llu? old Ihi'ologiaiis, who called it dislillaiio, and 
realiziMl ils signilicjinco as at once distinct from semen mid an 
indication that the mind was dwelling on voluptuous iinagcs; 
it was also known in cluKHie IhncH^ ; move recently it has. often 
been confused witli .semen and lias tlnis soinclinies caused need- 
less anxiety to nervous ]icrsons. Tliero is also an increased sccrc- 
tion of urine, and it is jirohahle that if the viscera \vei'o more 
acccssilile to ohservaLiou we might he ahlc to demonstrato that 
the glands (hrongliout ilm body share in this increused activity. 

The iilumoinemi of (hdiimescence cnlmiiuito, however, and 
have their most ohvirms inanifestal.ion in motor activity. The 
genital act, m Vaseliide and ‘Vurpas remark, eoiiaists cfisoiitially 


‘Til Llu- l^rUfiwia in an insoviplion wliich bun thus born IraiiHlntGcl: — 
“You scM' tliiH (>r[;iinj iifLar whhdi I'm riillod 
i\n(l wlihai \H niy cci linoiUa, is bmiiiii ; 

'I'his iniHrihini is not ib'w nor drupH of vain. 

It is Lin* outiroiiu! of awcat iiioiiiory, 

IbimgbtH of n rompliirniL iiiiUil.^ 

TiiQ Lraiislalor supiniKcs I lint rahTml Lu, but without doubt 

tlio alhisioii is to Llu; LhcologiiuiH’ tUHtUlutUK 
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in more and more nmrJcod toinion of the motor stnto wliicli, 
Teaching its maximum, pvesmts a short tonic pluiac, followed 
by a olonio pliaso^ and tcriinniUoB in a period of ai\vnniihn and 
repose/^ Tins motor activity is of tho essence of the impulHG 
of detnmosccncc, because without it the sperjii c(?lls could not 
bo hr on gilt into the iioigliborhood of the gcvni cell and he pro- 
polled into the orgniiic nesL whicli is assigned for their (itmjuiio- 
tion and jnciil)ation. 

The motor activity is goncral ns well us spceificiilly sexual. 
There is a general tendency to move or less iuvoluutuvy move- 
niciit^ witlioub any increase of voUuitary imiHouhir power, which 
is, indeed, decreasedj aiuT Vaschidc and Yurpas state that 
dynamometric results are somev/hiit lower tlian norinal during 
sexual excitement, mul the variations greater.* Th(\ tendency 
to diiluscd activity of involuntary imisclo is well illiiatvatcd by 
the contraction of tlie bladder associated with dctuniesccjice. 
While this occurs in both sexes, in men ei'(*ctinn jirodnceH a 
mechanical iinpodimont to any evacuation of the hhuldev. In 
women there is not only a desire to urinate occasionally, 
actual urination. Many ejuite healthy and normal woinon liiive, 
as a rare accident aupervening on the coincidence of an unuau- 
ally full bladder ^Yilh an unusual degree of sexual excitement, 
experioiiced a powerful and quite involuntary cvaeiuitioii of tha 
blndder at the moment of orgasm. In women with less noruuil 
nervoug systems this has, more rarely, hecn almost habitual. 
Brantome has perhaps recorded the earliest ease of this kind 
in referring to a Indy he knew who ^^quand on Ini faisait cola 


woinau of 30, iioriiial and iiitelligont, after convarsiiig on love 
and passion, and then listonin" to tlie music of Griog and iSchiiiTiftnn, 
felt real and strong sexual excitoinoiil:, incrousod hy memories roeulled 
by tliG presence of a sy in pa tlie tic person. YUicrii Tlieii Lestcid by tbo 
dynmnometov the iivcrage of ton olYorts with tbe ri/|bt band wrh foiiinl 
to bo 28.2 (bev normal avmigo being 91.1) and ’witb the left baud 2H,0 
(fclio norma! being 30.0), Tlievo was, however, great variability hi tlio 
individual prossuros wbieli soiiio times equaled mid even exroedtal Lliu 
Bubjeet's iiorninl cn’oi’Ls. The voliiiitury muHclcg arc LIiuh in liiii'riKjny 
with the api)roiicbiiig general sexual avaliimdio. ^A^asebide and Vurpiis, 
‘'Qv^elquca Douneea fexpCnhnmi tales siir Vlnlhieime do VlSxeitablon Hex- 
ucllc/' Archivio dl i'sicftiaO'ia, 1003, fasc, v-vi.) 
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elle se coinpisHuit a hnii osciont.'’^* The tondonc)' to troniblin;^, 
constriction of throat, oniissiou of internal and 

the otlinr similar iihimmiKmii fUTiisionnlly assueiuted witli do- 
tnino.seeiuT, arc? likewist; due to dilVnsioii of the iiiotor ilisturh- 
aiic;e. ]!iVon in ijiiaiicy the motor of sexual exoihanont are 
thci most obvious imlicaiionH of orgasm; thus A7est, doserihing 
mastu illation in a (:hil(l of six or nine montlis who piiKdiood 
thigli-ruhhing, slates tlial: wlani sitting in liov Jiigli chair she 
would grasp tlie luiiidles, siilVen herselft and stare, ruhhing lier 
thighs f|\uckly together several times, and then ooinc to herself 
M'ith a sigh» tirial, I’elaxed, and sweating, these Hoizurcs, which 
lasted one or hvo miiuites, being mistalcen by the rclafciuiiB for 
ei)ilc])tiu litB.- 

Tlio (‘HsonLlally motor elm motor (tf (lotmiiosoouco ia well nliown liy 
tho oxLromo foniiH of orolio iiUoxioatiim wliioli HOinolimoH a|)p(‘iir ilh tlio 
j’CHiilL of suxuiil oxcitoiimnt. .l'V*rt', wlio has o.H|Ki£'irtlly oiilh'tl atUiiiUon Lo 
tlio vni’iouH muni foHtiU ions of tliiH onmliLidii, ]>r()MOiilH iiii iiiHtniulivo ouhc 
of u limn i)f ncurniic Iioroility aiul iinl voodonts, in >vlioni it ooiiiisionally 
Imppoiiod tlmt Moxniil i!X(?itmiU!nt, inslniul of oulniiiiiitiiif' in tlio noriniil 
oigaHiih iiltuiiit'd its i‘liiniix in u lit of nimoiiti’olliiblo imiHcnliiv oxdLc- 
nmiit. Ifo would Lhoii Hiiig, diuum, af'^doiiluto, nmj'lily LroiiL his partnev, 
brouk tlio ohjoids arnnnd liiin, and dually sink down oxluiUhtcd ainl 
BLapdlod, (I'Yri', ]*'fitnnurl iSVM'rief, (IliupUir X.) In Hiioli fi vu.ho il 
did’iiscd and gmoml doLinnoHoonoo has Ink on the pi arc of tlio norniAl 
lie tain OH non CO wlihdi Iiilh ils iiiJiin fooii.s in tlio hoxiiuI uplioro, 

Tlio uaino reliilionsliip is shown in u oaso of iinpotonoo accnin]miiic(l 
l>y cramps in I ho calvoa a ml ol how hero, which luiH boon riicordnd by 
Ihilgolnuinn ("Xiir Loliro vom Pcrvorsoii iScxnnlisimiH/' ZnltHvfii'ifl fiir 
IlyimotiHmufi, 11)00, Jfoft I). These niiiHCuliu' ooiulitionH cciiscd for aev- 
oral days wlionovor coitus was on'oeted. 

An iimtrucldvo ainilo^^y to the motor irradiations pro(fCfliiig ilio 
Tiioiiient of soxnul dotinnosccnoo may ho found in tlio soinowlmt Hiiiiilur 
motor irradiulioim which follow the delayed expulsion of a highly din- 
tended bladdin’. Tliose KOinelinioH hoooinc very marked in a child or 


Jhudiillimnldy, Vuiwfloml DhonJonH of f/jr? IsU'nmifi 
in iromra, p. IK); VrrOi, I/InsUnvt Nc.rjn;/, socoiid odilinn, p. 2!h4; id, 
"Note Hur uno Anoinalio do riiistinct .Sexiiol," Jivlf/itiun MviUrulv, lOOoj 
also "AimlyHis of tho Sexual linpulso," in an earlier volunic of LIicho 

“J. V, Wont, "jraslurhuLinn in Knrly (litldhood/' Midinal f^land- 
Ardi Novombor, IHOo, 
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young AVDTiifiii inniblo to control tlio iiiotrn* Hy/ilom nb.Holiilcly, Tho Icga 
arc crosHcil, Lbc [ont swung, tlio Lliiglis tiglilly jirc.^.scd Logctlnfi*, the loca 
curled. T)ic Ungers arc llovetl in rliyUiinic mu re^snnu The whole hndy 
nlDwly twists as though tho neat hiul heeouu> wneoiufurUihle. It is tlilli- 
eult to conceulva'le the uiinil; the Biiuic veiunvU luay he i\uUuiiatiei\Uy 
i’c\H’aUul; the eyes flciircU vcatlcHaly, ami Uumx? ih u li'rnhint’y In cuunt 
‘iurroiiiuluig objeetH nr patterns, Wlien the oxtroino riegree of Leiinjoii ia 
readied it is only hy oxociitiiig a kind of diiiiec Lliiit tin; exploHivo eoti- 
traction of tlic bladder is rostra iiiod. 

The picture of lunsculnr irradiatinii jneseiited under tliPrtn cii'cniii' 

R Lances diders but slightly from Unit of the onset of (letUTiiescoiicc. In 
one case the explosion is sought^ in Urn oUnn' cuho it in rlreaded; ImL 
ill holh caacfl there is a retarded imiscuhir tension , — in the one case 
involniilciiy, in the other case voluntary — mniiiLaincd at a point of neute 
iiiien-siby, and in both eases the nuisenlar irra ilia lions of tliis ten si on 
Hpvcud nvev the whole body. 

The iucr cased motor initahiliby of the Hlato. of detumcH,<‘euec Rmnc- 
what reacmblca the eouditiema produced by a weak aiUeHtliotie and there 
is some interest in noting tlie sexual excitcniciiL liable to occur in iinioH- 
the si a. I am indebted to ])r, J. P. W- 8ilk for sonio roniarks on tills 
point: — 

'T. Sexual oiiiotions may aii|mrciit1y be jirou.Hcd during Uio stage of 
excitement preceding or following tlio lulminiKtratloii of any iinip.Htliotici 
tbeso emotions may take the form of iiioro dcdirioiiH iitteniiice.H, or miiy 
bo lussooiatod with what apparently ii sex mil orgasm. Ur re Ilex phe- 
nomen a comieeted with the sexual organs may neffi\Hiiniiilly lie observed 
nnclcv spcdiU civemnatftuccs ; or, to put it in ivimtluw way, such inllax 
pofisil) ill ties arc not always aboUalicd liy tUo coiuUtion <if luivcOKis or 
anoistlicsia, 

'TI, Of Iho pixrtieular ftna‘st lie tics employed I am iiiclinod to tliink 
that the possibility of suoh conditions n rising is inverHoly proportionate 
to their strength, e.p., they aro more fi’cqueiiLly observed with a weak 
nnmstbotic like iiilrous oxide thnii witli oldovoforni. 

"ni. Sexual emotioiia I believe to be rarely observable in inciij and 
this 19 remarkable, or, I should say, pnrtu'ulnrly iioLiceablo, for tho 
presence of nnrsea, female sin dents, etc., might almost have led ojie to 
expect that the contTayy would have been tlic case. On the other hand, 
it is among men that I have fveiiucutly obaevved a reflex phenomenon 
which liaa uaually taken the Bhape of au erection of the peiun when tho 
atrucUu’QS in the noighbovliood nf the Hpevmatic cord have been hainlUul. 

''IV, Among females the ciiiotioiuil sexual phcuoivieua iiuist fre- 
quently obLnido Lheiiifiolvos, and 1 boliovc that if it were p ohm i I do to 
hidnce people to relate tboir dreams they would very often bo found to 
130 of a sexual character." 
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JIiicli. inoro iini)ortaiil; Lluiii tho general motor phenomena, 
inore imrposi\'«‘ though invoUnitavy, are the ^pedifically soxiinl 
imiHCuIar niovemonhs. From the very heghiiniig of deLiimefi- 
(jeneCj indeed, nmseiilar activity makes itaelf felt, niul the pe- 
riphcral imiHeh'H of box act, according lo lvol)(‘lt\s exjnmsioii, 
as 11 perijiheral scxmil liearl;. In the male tlieao movementfl aro 
fairly oiivicma sind fairly Himple. It in rccjnii'od that tlm semen 
Bhoiihl he eX])n‘HKed from the vemciilie aeiniiuiles, pro|)elled along 
the nrethra, in comhinatiem with the proatatie tUiid which ia 
equally essential, and rinally ejected with a certain nmonnt of 
force from the ureUmil or i lice. TJiulor the influence of tho 
stiimilation fiirnislied by tlio contact and friction of the vagina, 
this process is e flee lively caried out, mainly hy the rhythniic 
contractions of tlu; bulho-eavornosus inuKcle, and the semen is 
emitted in a j(^t u’hich may ho ojaeulated to a distance varying 
from a few eeiitimelerB to a meter or inoro, 

With vcgiird to tho dotailn of tho pHyciliio Ki(l(?H of tliih proccHa a 
corrcHpoiiflont, ii pHyrhohigint, writo« uh followa: — 

"T Iiiivo lU'Yor iioLiood in iny roiuliiig nny attoinpt In lumlyzo tho 
APiiHii lions which iiccoiiipnny tho orgasiii, iiml, (is [ luivo iniiih* ii good 
many uLLompts lo inakn such an luialysiH inyHolf, 1 will append tho 
rcHiills on tln^. chiuico tliiit they may he of Ronm vnhin. 1 hiivn tfliocUcd 
iiiy vokiiILh ho far as poKwibh; by (?oin paring tluan with llu! cxpariciurcj ol 
HiKili of iny friends as hud coitus fro(piciiMy anil were willing to tell 
mn as iinudi as they could of th(i psycliology of Llui jirocoss. 

“Tim firKt fact that 1 hit upon was th(! importiiiico of prcssiirQ. 
As one of iny iiiforiniinbs ]ncluroH(piol3' phrancs it — The lighter the at 
the greater the pleiisiiic.^ This agrees, too, with tlndr unanlinonH tcslh 
inony Unit the plcaHiirahh* sen hu lions were iiineh greaLer wlioii tho 
orgasm octriUTed siinultaiioonsly in the man and woman. Their nniilyfiis 
Rcldoin M'cnt fiii Lher tluiii this, hut a few rcniarkcd Unit the distiiietivo 
sensa Lions accoiiipanyuig the orgasm seem to hog in imar the root of 
the pimis or in the LosLus, and that they are qu ill itii lively dilTcrent from 
the tickling sensu Lions w'hieh precede them, 

'*TheHO Lickhng HeiiHaLioiiH are ciuised, I think, hy the friction of 
tlio glands against the vaginal walls, and arc snppl omen Led by other 
Hcnsa Lions from the iiretinu, whoso nerves are Hliinnliited hy presauro 
o.( the vaginal walls and Hphinetcr. The spooinc senHalion of the orgasm 
hog ins, I lad i eve, with a strong con trae Lion nf the inn soles of the urc' 
thral walls along the on tiro length of the canal, and is (elt as a peculiar 
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iichc Blurting fioni the btuc ot Uic \m\ii\ iind quickly bocomiiig dlflfuBcd 
through tile whole organ. This weiifiJitioii reaches its climax: willi LI id 
cx^mlaiou of the aeiimii iut-o the urethra and the (iuiiHe(iiu*iit h oling 
ilistention, which is instantly followed by the rhythm in ^mristiLUio eon- 
traction^i of the urethral muscles which mark Urn el ini ax of Lho orgasm. 

“The moat careful introspeotion possible under tho eircmUHtiincGs 
accuis to allow that these aensa Lions arise alnumt wliolly from the 
uicthra and in a fav leas degree from tlio corona. J)nring periods of 
great Hcxual cxciteiucnt the ucrve.s of the urethra and corona hoc in to 
posses a a peculiar Hcnsitivity and are powerfully « Li mu I a led by the 
violent peristaltic con true Lions of the niusclcs in the urethral walla 
during ejaculation. It seems possible that the intensity iiiid volume of 
aenaatioii felt at the glans may be due in part to the greater area of 
Heiisitive aurface presented in the fossa ns wdl as to tlie sciisitivity of 
the corona, and in part to the fact that during the orgasm the glans is 
more highly congested than at any other time, and the nerve cndiiigB 
thus subjected to additional pressure. 

“If tho foregoing .statements are tnio, it is easy to hoc wliy the 
plenaiiro of the man is much increased when the orgasm occur h at tho 
same time in liis partner and himself, for tho eontriicLionH of tho vagina 
upon the penis would incroaKc the stimulation of all the nerve eiidingfj 
ill Unit organ for wdiich a inGclianical HLiiiiuliiH Ih ade(|uiUo, inul tlio 
pi'omineiico of the corpus spoiigiosiiiu and uoroiuL wmiihl ensure tlicni 
the greatest Btiniuliition. It Hcems not imprchablo that the spocidc 
scnsiLtion of orgasm risos from the stiinnlation of the peculiar form of 
nerve eiid-luilbs which ICrnuso found in the corpuH spongiosuiii and in 
the glans, 

“Tlie characteristic massiveness of the cxpcrioiicc is probnhly duo 
largely lo the great iminher of scnsutioiis of strain and pressurn euuHcd 
by the powerful rellex conLractiou of so many of the voluiiliiry miiHclcs. 

“Oi eourecj tho foregoing analysis is purely tifiitativCj and 1 offer 
ib only on the chance that it may suggest floiiic lino of inquiry which 
may lead to results of vaUiQ to the student of sexual psychology,” 

In man the whole proceas of dcLuiiiGsccncc, when it has oiiee really 
begun, only occupies a few moments. It is so likewise in many animals; 
In tho genera Bos, Ovis, et-c., it ia very short, almost install taiujous, and 
rather short also in tho Kijuido} (in n vigorous sL alii on, iic curding to 
Colin, ten to tu'elvo seconds). As Bissolhorst has pointed out, this is 
dependent on tho fact that these aiiinials, like man, poflseng a vas 
defer eng which broadens into nii am pull a serving as a rocoiitaclo which 
holds the semen ready for instant emisHion Avlieii required. Oii Lho other 
hand, in the dog, cat, boar, and the Cnnidm, irdidm, and Gnidrn generally, 
tliQTG ia no receptacle of this kind, and coitu.s \a slow, sinco a longer 
time ia required for the periataltic nctioii of tlio vaa to bring tlic aemeu 
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Ao Llic iirogoniUl siniH. (Jl. DiHadMiorsL, Die Acccafiorischcn OeschlcclitS' 
dmen (Jvr M'irhrJlhieye, 1807 . 212 .) 

Ill iiiiiJi tlioKi (am lu! liLLlu lOiuht llitiL (Ic.LnmrHtKiiiort Is inonj rapiilly^ 
ciecoiiipliHlicd in llu? Kiirrumini limn in Um’ Kiist, in Iinliu, uinong llio 
yellow nus's, or iii rnlyiioriiii, Tin’s is pinlmbly in piirC dim to ii delih- 
crute nUj'iJiiil Lo |n-Mloiig tin* act in tluj JCiiHt, iiiul in iiiirL Lo n. gnaiter 
riervoiiH nriilJiisin aniojig WostinjiSr 


111 Dio woiDiin till) .HjK?i:iJioa])y Koxiha] inuscnlar proco.is is 
lesa viniblo, more fibscuro, more complox, anil luicerLaiii, J.kvfore 
ctctiiiiiea<?cnc(; aeinally bo;;iri.s there are at iiitervjils involuntary 
Tliylhmic couLvuetionw oT the walls ol the vagina, aeoining to 
have tlic ohjeot of at oiuie Htiniulating and Iiarmoihzing with 
those tliat are nlnniL to begin in Hio male organ. It would ap- 
pear that these rhythinie ('nnlraetions arc tlie oxiiggcmtion of 
a phciioiiumou wliieli is normal, as slight contraction is 
noriniil and constant in the bUidder. Jastreljon: has shown, in 
the rahljit, that the vagina is in constant spontaneous rhythmic 
con tract ion from al)ove downward, not peristiiUic, Init in seg- 
]nciits, tlu! intensity of tlie eon irjiet ions increasing with age and 
especially with aoximl development. ^I’his vaginal contraction 
whicli in woniej) only hecoincs well jniirked just hofore dctiimcs- 
cence, and is due mainly Lo the action of the Biilunchn* cainiii 
(nnalogoiifl to the bnlho-cavcrnosiifl in Die male), is only a part 
of the localized miiHcnlar process. At first there would appear 
to bo a rello-Y porisLaJlie jnovemont of the Pallopian tubes and 
uterus. Dcnilio observed that in animals stimulation of the 
upper anterior wall of Uie vagiim cawsijd gradual oontj'uotion of 
the uterus, which is erected by powerful contraction of its nnis- 
eidar fiber and round Jigainenhs while iit the same time it de- 
Bceiuls toward the vagina, its cavity becoming more and more 
dimijushed and mucus being’ forced out. In relaxing, Aristo- 
tle long ago remarked, it asjiiratcs the seminal tluid, 

Althongli Hie active jjarticijiatioii of the sexual oj'gaus in 
woman, to tlui end of directing tlio seimm into tlu' womb at the 
inou\cnt of ('l(daiinescenec, is tluis n very aiieiimt ludief, and 
hnrmonr/es with the (ircelc view of the womb as an animal in 
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[]m ho{\y cn(]o\YC(l with n consiiloviUiUi aiunvint of ncLivity/ ])Tc- 
oise obiicrviition in modern ti inert lins oiTcfrod but; liltle con (i nun- 
tioii Oii: the rculity of Uu« ^nu'lici^mtunu Such olirt(?ivaLioUvH us 
littVG been innde hiive iKSunli^' l)mi the acindeiilnl msult of sexiiiil 
cxcitonieiifc niid ori^artni occiuTing (Inriii^; ii ({ynn'colofricul c.v- 
nminutiou. Ah, howevov, mieh n result is liable to uee.ur iu 
erotic subject a eerbiin lunnbfM' of preeirto obrtervuLionrt liiivo 
uccumulrttcd during l.lu‘ pust ciontuvv. So fur uu llic evidcueo 
gneSj it would .sncin thiit in women, im in inarort, bitches, und 
other an ill! ills, the iitoviiH becomes rIiovUm', broader, a ml h of tor 
during the orgasm, at the same iimo d(‘a<^euding huvev into the 
pelvis, Avith its inoutli open intonnithmtly, so that, us one writer 
remarka, Bpoutaneoualy recurring to the simile which conv 
mended itself to the GrcelvS, ^‘tho ntoinis niiglit he likened to 
an nnimal gasping for broatli.'’^^ Tliis SLMKsilivo, responsive? mo- 
bility op the uteruH is, indeed, not eondiuid to the UKUnent ot 
detiimcscencGj but nuiy occur at other times under the influence 
of saxnnl emotion. 

It would seem pr oh able that in this erection, oontvaetiou, 
and descent of the uterus, and its siniiiltanooiiH (expulsion of 
imieus, AVG have the decisive nuimcmt iu (he comphdiem of d<’' 
tumescence in woman, and it is prolmblo that the thiclc nnufun, 
unlike tlio earlier more limpid secretion, Avliidi Avomen are flome- 
times aware of nfter orgasm, is emitted friun ll^e Avoiub at this 
time. This is^ lioAvovor, not absolutely certain. Some iiutbori- 
tics regard detumcsconcc iu women as a cco in pi is bed in the pour- 
ing out of secretions, others in the rhythmic genital contrac- 
tions; the sexunl parts may, however, be copiously batlied in 
mncius for an indefinitGly long period b(?;Core t!\e final stage? of 
detiimescence is achieved, and the rhytliinic con tractions an? 
also taking place at a somewhat early period; in neither respect 
is there any obvioAis increase at the final moinent of orgasnu 
Iu Avomen this Avoiild seem to be more coiiftpiGiiously a nervous 
manifestation than in men. Ou the subjective aide it ia very 


^ Cf> (;lio (lificriiRsioii of liysloria in "Auto-Krotlaiii," voL i of tlicBO 
'•^indiGS. 

^Hirsfc, Tes;t~nook of Ohslctrlcs, 1800, p. Oi. 
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projiouiicofl^ with ils of rclievnl IciiHioji njjc] nj^^n’cnble 

repose — n inojiiont lus one woinnn (l\|)V(kssc!S il, to^cUior 

wiLli inl.on,se ijli'iisnri', Him? is, as it won?, a lloaLinjif up into a 
lugh(?r sphere', like* Liu? beginningr nt ehlorofonn luircosis — bul 
on the nbjeolivo si do Huh culm inn tiiij^ iiioiii<?nt ia loan easy to 
lie 111 10. 

YiirioiiH oliHorvalioiiH und rnuiirks iniuln (hirin/r tlin ]msl two nr 
Uirofi contiirioH Ity nmiij, Vuliniiori, ninnis, Ifiiflar, iintl liisi.'lion' 

tuiKliiig to hIiow II HUrkiiif; iialioii of I1i(‘ uIituh in Lnlli ^voiuoii luul riLlioi 
fain ilia niiiiimlH, Imvi* Brnn^liL In^aU-har by Lilv.imiiiii in ll, Wfi^nior’H 
UfunUvoviarhuvIi dvr 77o/.vinLjf/Mr (IS-K), vol, iii, ]>. r>:i). Litzniiniii luMail 
nil exparinneo <if bin uwn: “I Imd un npporUinity liilcJy, wliila nx- 
aiiiiiiing a young iiml a Try aralliia woinuii, to obsm-yc liow .sinUlonly the 
iitariiH iiSHiiinail a luo it avert pnsiUniL innl daseeiubul doepiT in I ha 
jii'lvis; Ilia lips of Iba 'woiiih briiriinia tiqiinl in lengLli, tlio cervix voimilnd, 
Kofter, [iiul iiune easily re no bail by (lia fiiiger, anti at Ilia saina Lime ii 
high hLiiLg of Baxuiil (*xi:itnineiiL \vas rnvaaled liy the, ivspiniLioii iiinl 
voice.'^ 

TIig gpanrrtJ belie/ wLIJJ rerniiined, bo waver, tliat Die iroinan'fl pari; 
in etnijngation in passive, uml llial il is eiiLircly l)y tlie energy of the 
mala organ iiiid of ilia mala Haxnal aleniantH, Ilia K|u;rniat(izoa, LhiiL eon- 
juiinlion wilh iha germ veil ih iitLiLiiiad, Aaeordiiig Lo this Lhaory, il 
was balievad lb at the Hpei'inatozoa ware, as Wilkinson axpraHHOs it, in a 
history of npinion on tliin qiiasLion, ''endowed with Hninn sort of intuition 
or iiiHtiiict; tbnt tliey would turn in the dlravlion cif llie os uLeri, wading 
through the nvid nine us of the vagina; traval patiantly upward and 
around lha vaginal juiilion of the utaniH; entar the uterus and proceed 
onward in Hviireb of Llia waiting oviiin,'* (A. 1), Wilkinson, "Sterility 
in tlio Pemiilo," Trananotwufi of ihc lAncoln il/cdi'<;n7 ffodctij, NehraHka, 
IHOO.) 

Ahmit tlio year IHfd) VieliHladt wccniH to ba.vo done soinethiiig to 
overthrow this tliaory by dealaring his belief that the utoruH was not, 
an eominonly euii posed, a ^mnsive organ In coitus, but wuh capable of 
sucking in the semen (hiring tlio brief |airiod of dctinneHoenue. Viirioiia 
ail bhori ties then began to bring forward argil men ta luid obaer vat ions in 
the same sense. Wariiiah, espeeiully, directed a Lien ti on to this point in 
1872 ill a |iii|»er on the arectilo proper ties of tho lower segment of the 
uteriiH ("Die KraclioiiHfahigkeib das unterii Utcrna-AliHclinitts," JUntriige 
xitr OchuriRhiiU<i nnd vol. i, ji. 2ttO). He made proeiHO 

observations and earn a to the (ionahiHion that owing to erectile in‘operti(?n 
ill the neck of thii nU^nis, thia part of Hie womb cIoiigatoH during coii- 
gri'HH and reacIieH down into the | ad vis with an aspiratovy movement, 
as if to iiipi't lh(‘ gliuiH of the male, A little lutur, in a vase of iiavLial 
prolapse, her* Jr, in igj»u‘ftjicii of Wej’uicli'u Lhcoi'yj was enabled to lujike 

U 
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(L very precise obaGrvatioii ol the action of the uberliH during excitement. 
In bliia caac llic woman was Hcxnally very excitable? even mnlur Dribnnry 
exAmimibion, ai^d Beck civvefully noted the pKeinnucua tlmt took plnuo 
(luring the orgaaiii. “The oh and cervix uteri, lie aliitoH, “liud bem 
about na firm na uHiinl, moderately hard and, g(snei'ally aiieaking, in a 
natural and normal coiiditioiij with tiie oxteiiuil oh eloHcd to hucIi an 
extciib aa to admit of the uterine probo with diiriciiUy; but Lb is lUHtEint 
that the height of excitement waa at lminl> the na opened ilHeU to the 
extent of fully an inch, aa nearly ae my eye can judge, made live or nix 
aiiccesflivo gaapH as if it were drawing the external on into tlic cervix, 
each time powerfully, and, it aceincd to me, with a regular rhykliiniual 
a c Lion, at the sanie time losing its form or density and liiirdnosH and 
becoming quite soft to the touch. Upon tlie ccsfiatlon of the action, 
Q8 related, Llio oa budileiily eloacd, 11 lo cervix again Imrdenud and 

the iutenHC congeiitiou was dissipated.^' (.1, ll. Beck, “ILow do the 
Spermatoxoa Enter the Utenis?" American Jounial of ObaiclrlCH, 1B74.) 
It would appear Hint in the early part of thin liiuil iiroeesa of dcLunies- 
cenco the action of the utoru.^ ih niiunly one of contraction and ejacula- 
tion of any nuicus that may be contniiicdi Dr. Paul ihiiulC Imfl 
described ^‘klie gashing, almost in jets," of tliis uiucuh wbich he has 
obftGVved in an evobie woman under a viitlicr long digiUil and Hpeeulav 
exaniiimtion. {American Journal of ObslvirlcHf 180(1,) It in during tlio 
latter part of dotimieflceneo, it would seem, and peril ups for a short 
time after the orgasm ia over, that tho notion of the iileruH Ih mainly 
nspiratory. 

While the active part played by tho womb in dctiiniosconcG 
can no longer be questioned, it need nob too liiiatily be ussuniod 
kluit the belief in the active movements of tho sperjiuitozoa must 
therefore be denied. The vigorona motility of the tadpolc-like 
organisms is obvious to anyone who has ever seen fresh semen 
under the microscope; and if it is correetj as Clifton .l?dgar states, 
that the spermatozoa may retain their full activity in the female 
organs for at least seventeen days, they linve ample time to exert 
their energies. The fact that impregnation sonietimea occui's 
without rupture of the hymen is not decisive evidence that there 
has been no penetration, ns the hymen may dilate without rup- 
turing j but there scGina no reason to doubt that conception Ima 
sometimes taken place when ejaculation lias oeeurred without 
penetration; this ia indicated in a fairly objective maimer when, 
as lina been occasionally observed, conception baa occurred in 



woincii wlinsG vnginns Avorc .so iisirrnw iis Rcan’(?ly lo {ulnnt the 
entrance oi: u |^no«e-q\iill ; sucli was ilie condition in tlio case 
of a pregnant woman lirouglit forward hy Koiihiuid. The atories^ 
TcpeiUed in varinns hoolcs^ of woineii who luivc coiicoivecl aXl(M' 
homosexual lelatioii^f with piirliiers who hiul just left their luis^ 
br.nda’ beds are not tlirn'ol'ore inhoroutly iinpos.sihle.^ Jaiike 
qiioteH numerous case's in which Ihere lias hnen iinpregmitioii in 
virgins who have iiimTly allowed th(j penis to he placed in con- 
tact with Dm vulva, the hymen rciiuiining iinriip Lured until 
dclivcj'y,- 

It must be added, however, that even if the semen is cdusod 
merely at the iiioiith of the vagina, witliout actual penetration, 
the spermatozoa are still not entirely without any resource save 
their own motility in Uici task of reaching the ovum. As we 
have SG(Mi, il. is not only Dm uterus wliich takes an active part 
in dotumeseonee ; Hjg vagina also is in active movement, niul 
it seems liiglily i)rol;ahle timl, at all events in some women and 
under some eireumstanee.s, such movement favoring aspiration 
toward Die womb niay he communicated to Du; external mouth 
of the vagina. 

nioliiii {Aiini}'o})Oin'ai)hUt, 1(120, p. 204) iTforrod to Llic constrictioTi 
niid diliiLioii of Die vulva uader (he iafhinned of mcxuiiI oTccitoiiuait, U 
is Raid 11 1 Lib in AliyHhinia woiik^h ciui, when udoptiii^^ the hL raddling 
poHLurc of coiLiis, hy tlic movinnonlR of Llieir own vaginal nuiaolcs aloiio, 
grnap tlic null a orgiiii luiil ojiiiho c‘ja(nilatioii, (iltliougli tlio man rcniiiiinn 
passive. Annordhig Lo Lorion Llio Aiinainit<;H, adopting LI jo normal 
posLuro of coiUiH, iulrmluee Die ponis wlirn (hiccid or only ludf erect* Lhe 
contraction of the vii/^unul walls completing tiu; jjroccHxS; the pen is ifi 
very Biimll in lliiH people. It in recognized by gyiiiecologisU Lliat the 
coiulition of viiginisinuH, in whicdi tliere is HpaHiiindie coiitraeLinu of (he 
vagina, making inlereuarse painful or iinpoHsible, ir but a morbid exag- 
geration of the noriniLl eon true Don which ouenrs in sox mil excitGinciit. 
Even 111 the iibRonce of Hcxual excilcimmb Llicrc in a vague afTeetion, ocriir- 
ring in hotli iiuirrieil and uinnarried woniPii, and not, it would acciii, 


^The earliest story of the kind wilh wliieli I am aeqaaintnd, that 
of a widow who was Duih impregnated Ijy a niiUTied frituKh Is (| no ted 
in Schurig's jS'prrwmfo/o/^/fi. (p. 224) from AniatuH LuRitamia, CunUhmm 
Gcuiuviw 11120 . 

* Jatike, Dio DcroorhyluffGn dcs Oc&chlcchls, p. 238, 
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riGticasnrily liyetcricnl, clinrttctci'i;ic(l by ipiivcrrin^j ur Lwi tcliini;/ of blio 
vulval 1 am told that thin in \>o^)ularly iGrincd ‘Mliudvcriug of llic Kbw.\K‘" 
ill Yorkshire and "Luittci'iii^r of tlic in Jroliiiiil. .IL nuiy hcj added 

Lliat qiiivcring' of the t^hiLcal imisdeH also fakes plaeo during dctiimcH' 
cuiicGj and that in J ml inn medicine this Ih likewise vc[r(irdetl hh n ai^^n of 
sexual desire in women, ninirt from coitiifl- 

A iioiMiicdu'al coiTcupoiidont ill Anslrulia, W. J. 01iifll(?y, from whom 
X have received iminy coininiini(?a Lions on this subject, is «Lr<iii|tly ot 
opinion from hia own observations Unit not only does the uteriiH take an 
active part in eoitiia, but nmb iimler nutiinil condi linns Llic I'lif^dini also 
plays an active part in Llic process. Jlc was led Ln huh poet auoli an ac* 
tion many yenra a^o^ iia well by an experience of his own, as also by 
hearing from a young woman who met her lover after a long absoneo 
Limb by the exeitenieiit thua aroused a Inpo attaelicd to the uiulor- 
olctlies had been drawn into the vagina. Since then tlic eon fid one oa of 
V avion a friends, together ivitb observiitiona of niiiuials, Iuitc non firm utl 
him in the viow that the general belief that coitim must ho efl'ceted by 
forcible Giitry of the male organ into a passive vagina is in cor root, lie 
considers that under uovuuxl eireuinalances eoitus should tiiko plnco but 
rarely, and tlieii only niulcr fclio most favorable cireuiiistancort, perhaps 
exclusively in spring, and, most especially, only when tlic u ' 01 nan is 
vcvLily fov it. Then, when in U\b ariuft of the man ttUe loves, the vagina, 
in Ejynipathy with the active moveineiiU of Uin womb, Imicoiiich iliH- 
tended at the touch of tlio tiirgeaceiit, but not fully erect, penis, "IjaHlics 
open uiul draws iu llie male organ/' "AU lUiiuuiU,'^ ho luldn, “have 
idxuftl intercourse by the nmlG organ being ch'dititj not forced, into tlio 
female. I have been borne out in this by friends who have sccii lior.sesi 
camels, umloa and other large aniinala iu tlio GOupUug seaHon. What in 
more absurd, for ingtance, than to any that an entire pencirdica tlio 
mure? His peiiia is a aenaitivc, heaiitiful picco of inouhaiiisiii, which 
briiiga its light head liorc and there till it touchen the right spot, wlioii 
the marc, if road!/, takes it in. An entire's penis could not penetrate 
aiiythiiigj it is a curve, a beautiful curve wliieli would ouHily bend, A 
bulks, again, is turned down at the end and, more palpably still, would 
fold oil. itself if pressed' with force. The womb and vagina of a beaiiLifiil 
and healthy woman eonstitiiLn n living, vital, moving organ, sensitive to 
a look, a word, a tboiiglit, a band on the waist.” 

A well-known American author tlm.s writes in confirinatioii of tlio 
foregoing view: “In nature the woman wooes. \Snieii impassioned 
vagina becomes erect and dilated, and so lubricated with abundant 
nuicus to the lips that entrance is easy. This dilatation and erectile 
Dxpanaion of vagina withdraws Idie hyineii so close to tho wails that 
penetration need not [ear it or cause pniii. The more Tuusciilar, primi- 
tive and healthy the woman tho tonghoi- and loas sousitive the hymen, 
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mid tlic 1(!HH lilvidy (o bniiik or blnud, I Lliiiik oiu; grout rune Lion of the 
foroskiii al-HO U to inoisLoii the gluiiSj so tliiit it cun lju lubricated foX 
efitmncoj uinl then to relrnetj in 01.4 1 whlc wntj to jnuK'o on train.'*? wtiil 
Dii.sier. I think tliiil in n 11 lure Lin? gliiiia iK'iictriiU’.s wiLliiii tin? iabiit, b 
^vitliHtood a nioinuiit, viiiraUng, luul then nil ro.si.HLunec ia U'iLhdruwu by 
a Hinldoii ‘llaabiiig ojani' of the guloH, peniiiLting easy oiiLiauee, and that 
the Hinldoii giving \i]) of roHifituinie, and HnbHliLiiLicjii of weleomoj ^vitb 
ilH iiisLiinlamuiUH (Icep eiitnuioe, cuuhch an iiliiuisl iimnedinlc inulo 
orgasm {Llic ilnill ia'ing irremstihly exeitiiig). Certainly this in tlio 
pi'oocHH as obHorveil in Iior.ses, eaLLU?^ goiiiw^ 'sLc,, and it H(?oiiia likely 
Boinothing unnlogoiin i^^ iialurul in iiuin,^' 

While it U eiiHily pm^wildn to carry to cxcchh a view wliicli wo\iU? 
make tlio womun viilher Limn liie man the uetivo ngent in eoiUis (and it 
may bo recalled Llial in llu* ('nbidiD Liic pen in, an also tlic cliloriH, i» 
fnrnislied 'vviLh a l>niu!), there in probaidy an element of truth in Iho 
belief tliab tiui vagina Hiinres in the active part wliieh, Liicre can now hr. 
iittlo (lonijtj in jilayed by the uterus in deluincHceuee. Such a view cer- 
tainly enables ns to iindersLaiid how it is Limb seiiicii cfl'uHod on the 
exterior sexuiil orgaiis can im conveyt?d to IIk* nleniH. 

It was indeed Iho failure to underHlaiul tins vital activity of tlio 
Bcmnn and Lin? fcininiiu? genital canal, co-operating together towards tlio 
junction of nperin e(?ll uiid germ cell, which for ko long stood in the way 
of the pr»iper nnilersLinnliiig of eoiieeption. Kven the genius of Harvey, 
which had gimpjded HiUTeHsfiilly with the problc?in of the ciroulatioiij 
failed in iln? iittempt ti) eninprehond Ihe prohlein nf genera Lion. Mainly 
on accnnnt of this difllcnlty, be was unable to nee how tlie male el<?inenb 
could pOHsihly enter the liter ns j althniigb lie devoted much observation 
aiul study to the. (pmstion. Writing of the iitirrus of the doe after 
copulation, he says: "I h(?guii to doiibl, to asic myHelf whether the 
aonicn of the male eould by any possibility make ils way b^^ attraction 
or iiijoelioii to the sent of eoiieeption, and repeiitcMl examination led me 
to the coneliisiun that none of the .seiii(?ii reaehod this sent.'' {I)C- 
Oeiinyntinnr. Auintalinw, Kxereisi? Ixvii.) “The woman,'* Ik? Ibially con- 
cluded, “after (miitact Avith the spermatie fluid in rnitu, Heeins to recolvi 
an influence and becoiiio fecundated without the co-openiLioii of aiu 
ficiisiblc corpor(?al iigmiL, in Llie .Hainc way as iron touched by the inagii? 
is endowed with its j lowers.'* 


Altlioiigli llm Hjinciriciilly snxual miisculiu* procos.q n( do- 
tiimcHconco in woiiK'n — m (listinguinlu'd from the goiioml imis- 
ciilnr jiluinoinona of soxna] oxcMbuimiii: which may he '!i\W\y 
3b V ions — in UniH nnen l;o ha KorncMdinl-. (ioin])lcx and ob.Kciirc, 
•.n women na well nfl in meiv (Ichimeiiconco is 11 convulsion Avliieh 
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cliscliargGs a filowly nccininilatccl store ot nervous force. In 
wojncn also, as hi Jiioiij the motor (lisclinrgo is (.liroL'tecl to n 
Bpecifie end — ^^thc iiitromisaion of the fievnen in iluj one fiox, its 
reccptioii in the other. In both sexes the Boxnal (iigasm and the 
pleavsure and satisfaction associated with it, iuyoIvcj, as their 
most essential elernont, tlic motor activity of tlio soxniil si)lioro/ 

T)ig ftctivo GO- operation of tlio foninlo organa in cioluinoHGcnuo jb 
probably iudioiitcd by tloi diQioully which U experienced iti iichievlng 
coiiccpbioii by the ai'Lificial injootioii of aciiieii. Marion Siiim staLcd in 
1800, ill CUnical Nolcs on Uicrinc Surocn/^ fciint in r )5 iiijcc? Lions in h\k 
woniGii he had only once been siicccsafiil ; be believed Lliat that wiig tlio 
only ease at that time on vceord* Jacobi bad, however, practiced arLi- 
fleinl fecinulalion in ammals (in 1700) and John Hunter in man. »Scq 
O onld and Pyle, dunmaUcs ami Ctino,\iticfi of MaUvinCf ji. JH; also 
Jnnlvc (Die WiWcurllcM Dervorhiingai dea OcsclilcehUf j)p. 230 el mf.) 
who diacussca the question Qt aitihcial fccuudiitioii and bringH beige Lher 
a mass of data. 

The fticiid expression when himesconce is compiotod is 
marked by a high degree of energy in men i\i\d of lovelinesB in 
women. At this momeut, when the euhniuating act of life is 
about to be nccomidiehed, the iiidividiial thus ronclKis liis Bii- 
preme state of radiant beauty, TJic color is heightened, the oyes 
are larger and brigliter, the facial iniiacles arc more tciisOj bo 
that in mature individuals any wrinkles disappear and youth- 
fulness letiirns. 

At the beginning of debumcacGiice the features nre fre- 
quently more discomposed. There is a general expression of 
eager receptivity to sensory impressiona. The dihitntiou of the 
pupils, the expansion of the nostrils, the tendency to Bulivation 
and to movements of the tongue, nil go to make up a picture 
which indicates nil approaching gratification of sensory desires; 
it is significant that in some animala tlicre is nt this nionient 
erection of the ears.^ There is some times a tendency to utter 
broken and meaningless words, and it is noted that soinotiirics 


^ Of. Adler, Die M au ffclltaftc GcscJdcohtmupflndung dcs WeiheSj pp, 
23-39. 


*F6r6, Patholof/ic (Je^t Dimtiona, p, 131. 
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^vomou Iinvc crIJcmI out on [lieir niotlicrfi.^ The clilatntioii of 
the pupils produces ])lu)topholhR, and in the enurHc of doLiiiuea- 
ccnce the eyes are ;rre(|uonily (‘los(?d from this cause. At tlio 
beginnin/^ of sexual e.xeiLonieiit, Vasehide and A^urpas liavc ob- 
served, tonicity of the ey(?-niusc;leH seems to increase j tlm do- 
vatoj's of the u])]ier lids contnuit, so that tlie eyes look larger 
nntl tlieiv mobility and brightness are licighteiujd ; Avilh the ia- 
crenso of muscular lonieily Hlralnsinus occurs, owing to the 
grcntor strength of the njuseles that carry l))^ eyes inward. - 

The fuel id ex’uroHHioii >vhicli inarku Llic eidmiimtion of tamosccacin, 
and th(j approach of (leUnncHciuicc ia Unit ^vliioli la gcnernlly cxprcHaivc 
of joy. In aa iiiLcrcHtijig p.Hyclu^phy.sical Htiuly of tlio ciuoLion of joy, 
Denihoni tlnin HUininiirizcH Ua cliuractcriHUcs: "Tho oyos arc brigliLer 
and fchfi upper eyelid cleviiLed, a a also are the hrowH, the Rkin over tlio 
ghihdla, t)»e U|P|Pf?r Jip mid the eoriK/rs of the inoiitli, u Jifle the Klein nt 
Llip. outer c a id. hi of the eye is puekeml. The nostril.s are mod era Lely 
dilated, the longue kIi giddy ex L ended and tlie elieeks sonic what expandeil, 
>vlulo ill persouH with largely developed piiinal niUHchja LIiq ears Icm) 
jDinewliab to ineliiie forwanls. The wlioio arterial ays tom i« dilated, with 
Donsn(|Uont hhinhing from lIuh efl’cet on the dermal capillaries of the face, 
nock, Hcnlp and luinila, ami Houielinmrt more exteiiHively even; from the 
flame eiiuse the eyes HligliUy bulge. The whole glandular system likC' 
wise is Htiimilated, eausiiig the Keeretionii, — gastrie, .salivary, jaeliryiunl, 
sudoral, m a nun ary, geniliil, etc.— to he i acre used, witli the resulting rise 
of toinpenilure iind inereasff in the kiiLoI>fdism generally. Volubility is 
almost regularly iiiereiiHed, and is, indeed, niic of the most sensitive and 
constant of the corrida tioiis in emolioiial delight, , . . l^leaHantnoss 
is correlated in living organisinH hy vaseiiliir, muscular and gland uhir 
extension or expansion, both literal tind ngurative.*' (Ci. Dearliorn, 'The 
Emotion of day,*' Pfiudf^jlouical IiCA>icw Moiwof'dvh vol. ii, 

No. R, p. 012.) All these signs of joy appear to 000111 ’ at some stage of 
the proccHH of sexual oxeiteiiumt. 

Ill flomc moukoyB it would se 0,111 that the mnscular mo vein out which 
in man 1 ms bocoinc the smile is the characteristic facial expression of 
sexual tumescence or courtship. Ih sens sing the facial exjircssion of 
pleaanre in children, S. S. Buck man has the following remarks: ‘*Thoro 


‘This IK an inKlinctive inipulKe under all Htroiig emotion in priaii- 
live pern on H. 'The Auslralian Dicri/' says A. Vb llowilt (doiinm^ 
Aii//iropfj/o///cnl August. IKDO), “when in pain or grief cry oat 

for their father nr mo I her.” 

^Vasehide and AMirpiis, An'Jihwn tin jV^//ro/Ojr;/n, May, ]00l. 
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is OHO poiiib ill Bucii exprc-snion ^vliicii hti.s not voccivca iluo confluiera- 
tioii, imiiiely, tiic raising of luinps of liosii oinili niiio of th« iioso an 
iiidieabioii of pletisiirn, Atrcoiiiimn^’ing nniy ln‘. simiu snuiU fvlVl'o^vs, 
both ill ciiiltlreii and iidulla, Ttiinhng ivoio Ll\o nyi‘S soin^iwhat oidhpuily 
to^vurda the noat;. Wbiit Lhcisc tihnmctiira iiulionlc nn\y bo loiwnnd fvDin 
the male inaiidnl, Avlioac facie, parti uni nriy in tim livoiaUng Hoiison, Hinnvs 
colored ilcsliy proniiiiciiecs cacb hide of bbo nose, \vii\i cnnspioinnift fur* 
vows and rid^^os, Jn Llic male niaudril tboiio i.'brmielnrrt huvo iieeii de- 
veloped hoe ft II HO, being an ii n nils Viib able sign of sc -mi ill nvdor, lliey gave 
tlic foiiKvlc parliciilar ovidoiico of acxnal foldings. Tims siudi tdniraoLm 
Avonid come to be rcoogiiizcd as bnbituuily Hyiii|ili)iiiulii; of jiioasnriiiiio 
feelings, l^inditig aimilur foatnros in iiinniin beings, and jiavtienlui'ly in 
einldron, though not developed in the samo deyreo, ve may asunme 
that in onr monkey -like imoealors facial charimtovs similar to those of 
the mandril aycvr developed, ihongh to a less extent, and I hut they ay eve 
symptomatic of pleasure, been Use eonnccted Avith the period of convt- 
ship. Then they been me coiiventionnli'/.ed m plcusuvahle t^ymptoms." 
(S. S. Tlnekmann, “Human Hnhiesi What, They Teach," Aa/uni, .Inly 5. 
1000.) If this view is accepted , it may he said that U\e smile, having In 
inau bee 0 mo a gcucvftliy.ed sign of auualuUty, has no longer any special 
sexual alguificauec. It is Uua that a. faint iviul iuvoiniUavy smilci ia 
often asscicuilcd with Clic later a Lagoa of tumesceueo, but Ibis ia usually 
lost duviug (letiuueaccuce, uiul imvy even give pUici* to uii cixprcssiou of 
fevoGity, 

Wlic?n Avc liavc roa listed Iioav pTo/oimd in tluj orgiuiicj con- 
YulBion jnvoh^Gcl by the procosa o:C dohiniosGoiKic, iint'l how gnuit 
the general motor excitcuumt involveilj wc enii ui\clei\stuu(l how 
it is that very scriovis clTeets may follow eoitvm. Jdvon in aiii- 
■nmla thiB is sometimes the case. Yoxing bulla and stallious have 
fallen in a iainb alter the lirst congress; hoars may he sorioiisly 
alTGctecl in a similar way; marcs have boon kiiowji even to hill 
dead.^ In the hnmau apocics, and Gspccinlly in men — pi’obnhly, 
as Bryan Robinson remarks, because womea are protected by 
the greater slowness with ^Yhich dctumosconcG occurs in thoin — 
not only death iLseVf, but iumnuernhle disordor.s and ac(:id(?nh 
have been knoAvu to follow iiniUGclialely nftcr coitus, these results 
being anainly clue to the vaseular and muscular cxeitoment in- 
volved by the processes of dptiiniesoGiiee, Fainting, vomiting, 


’•F, B. BohinRon, Ifpio BedlcRf Jrjin'^ah Mureh 11, 1809. 
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urination, dofircalinii have iiotud lift oceiii’i'iiijir in young 

luon aTter a lirftl: eoilai^?. epilepsy haft been not infrequoidly 
rocordoLl. Lenions of viirioiiH organs, oven rupture of the spleen, 
have .soiiieliinefi Liiken place. In men i)L inalure age the urteri(\s 
have at times he(m unable to resist the high bloofl-presHurc?, iiiid 
cerebral liieinori'liage with paralysia lias occurred. In ehlorly 
men tlio exeiteinent of intercniirse with .strange women luia 
souieliines cauHed death, niul varions cases are known oi' emi- 
nent ])civons who have thus died in tlio arms ot young wives or 
of prostitiil(?sd 

M'h(?se morbid resnlU, arc, however, very oxcep lion ill. They 
usnnlly occiii’ in persoim who are ahnoniially sensitive, or who 
have imprudently transgressed the obvious rules of sexual hy- 
giene, Dolumseenee is so iirofoundly niilviral u process; it is so 
deeply and intimntedy a I'unction of the organism, lluit it is fre- 
cpiontly harmless even when the bodily condition is far from abso- 
lutely soinuh Its usual results, under favorable eireumstauecs, 
are entirely henefieiaL In men there normully siipLM'vones, to- 
got Jmr with the rtdief from the jirolongcfl tension of tiuneseenco. 
with the muscular repose and falling hi nod -pressure,- a sense ot 
profound aatiftfaction, a glow of diffused well-being/* jierliapft 
an agreeahlc lassitude, occasional ly also a soiiHe of mental lib- 
eration from an ovennastering ohsosHiom Under reasonably 


' I'Yji’e deals folly witli tlin Viirimis roMiltH whir-h may fol- 

Joiv Uliapter .X; //A hfi/wtu/jio dm /•^mdnnHf 

p. 9D. 

®AVitli vngJird to llio ivluLioiisliip of aoLum(‘‘;o<*iiO(* to llm bloral- 
prcHaui'o Haig rciimrks; "1 Lliink llial aft Llio hcxuiiI lud )iro(hicos Icmv 
and falling blood -pri^ssnro, il. will of uiu'aftftiLy rclit'vo eomliLicMi.s which 
are duo to bigli and rifting IjItKirl-prcH.suro, siieh, for iiiHlaiicfi, us inontal 
rtcpresftioii and bud to in per; anil, iin lefts my olism'vatujn do reives mo, 
wo iiavo bovo a oonnoolimi lielwenn ooiuliLimiH of higli blodil-prosftui’c, 
with iiiontal and borlily doprcftnion, iiinl the iu‘t of imisUirbntimi, for Ihis 
aot will reliovo I hose cniiilitionft, and aviH tend to lie iiracLii'i'd for this 
purpoHO," (A. Haig, Uric Acid, sixth (Mlilion, p. 15d.) 

“A niedjf'n) f'f>rn?>ipi)7nli*nl .spriilc.s of Mn))jmdivo feeliJign of lempeui- 
tiii'O coming over Hie body from iiO to 24 liourH after congrofift. and 
marked iiy HeiiKUlionK of eending f)f boily and glow of idieekft. In nnotlier 
cafto, tluiugli iaHHituile iipiiearH on the ftrcfind day after eon'^ress, Uifl 
first day aflijr in nnirkinl li}*' a uo table iiie reuse in men till mid phyHiiMil 

activilw- 
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linppy circumstanccB tlicre is no pain, or cxlioiistion, or eadnesg, 
or emotionnl revulsion. Tlie linppy lover’s ntliitule toward liis 
partner is not expressed by the well-known Sonnet (GXXIX) 
of Shakespeare 

"Past I’cnsoa Iiuntod, nwl no jjooncr liud 
Past reason liatcd," 

He feels rather with Boccaccio that tlio kissed mouth loses not 
its cliarin, 

'‘Boeeiv baoiatii non pordo vcnttii'a." 

In women the results of (Ictiuiicsconcc arc 11 lo game, except 
that the tendency to InBsitudo is not janrked unless the act has 
been several times repeated; there is n sensation of reposo 
and self-assiiraiicc, and often an accession of free aiid joyous 
energy. After completely satisfactory dctiinicaceiico slie may 
expcrieticG a feeling as of intoxication, lasting for several hours, 
an intoxication that is followed by no evil reaction. 

Such, so far as onr present vague and imperfect; knowledge 
extends, are tlie main features in the proms of dctimiescoiicc. 
In tlie future, without doubt, wo slinll Icnvn to know more pre* 
cisely a process which liaa boon so supremely iinportaiifc in tlifl 
life of man and of his ancestors. 



m. 


TI)fl ConHlilufiiilH or Roittoii — of tlin I’m^tatn — TI )b Prop- 
orticH of Romioi — AplivodiHinoH — Almliol. Opi\ini, clo.— AimphroiliniiieH — 
TIib Stiniiilin'.t Tiilliioiu'c of Si'iiu'ii in CniUiH — 'I'lii' Inlonnil ICIlVofn of 
TcstictilHi' S’wrKtiniiM — Plii! Tti(liiciii-o »r(lvnviiiu Si'cvcfiou. 

'I’lnj germ cell never cninos into the B])lievo of conscioufinesa 
(iiul cannot tlicreCorc coneem v.s in tlic psychological study of 
the phoiioinciift of the Boxual instinct. But it ia otherwise with 
the sperm cell, and. the seininal lluicl hag a relatioiiBliip, both 
direct and indirect, to psychic phenomena wliich it is now iieccS' 
sary to discuRS. 

Whilo the spcrnintozoa nro fovnied in the glinidulnr tissue 
of tliG testes, tlie Bentiiinl fluid ns finally emitted in dcLuiiies* 
cenco is not a purely tc.gticuhir proihict, hut is forinoil by mix- 
ture with tlic fluids poiu'cd out at or beforo dotuincsconco by 
various glands which open into tlio uvethrn, and notably the 
prostate.* This is n purely sexual gland, which in animals only 
bccomcH largo and active during the breeding scafiou, and may 
even bo hardly diatingnishablo at other times; inovcnvcr, if the 
testes nro removed in infancy, the prostate reinnins viulitnentnry, 
BO tliah during reeimt years removal of the tosUts has boon 
widely advocated and iirncticed for that hypertrophy of the proa-. 
tato wltioh is sonietimca n dlstresging nihnent of oUl ago. It ia 
the prostatic fluid, according to Fiii'bmigGi’, whieh imparts its 
characteristic odor to semen, It nppoara, however, to he the 
main fnnclion of tlic proHlalic fluid to arouse and maintain 
the motility of tlic spcvmntozoii ; bcfoi'e inocting the prostatic 
fluid the sponuatozoa arc motioiilosg; that fluid ceeins to fur- 


'Tlip roinpoHile clmvacl rr of tlio flciupii was vncngiiizcil by various 
old iiiitliors, Hiinu; of wliiini hiuiI, (a.p., Wliartoii) that it hail tlircc coa* 
BtiUiiinlH, wliicU tlicy usiuilly cimsbloTOl In lioi (1) Tlif> iiolilnul niiil 
iiKwl, (•sHisiliiil |mrt, from llie Ipslii'limi (K) n waliiry finm l.lio 

voMiiaitii! ; ('i) uii oily uiciiiont fruin (Im iii'ostalo.' Sulniiig, ti/iei'ilia- 
ioloffla, 1720, p. 17. 


ri7t^ 
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oiali a thimicr mccliuin in which they for tlic Tirat time gain 
their lull vitality/ 

AYhen nt length the Boincn is ejnenhUed^ it eoutnins vavion^ 
aubsLaiicea which niiiy 1)G sepiirntctl from it,- aiul jio.SHOjiap.s varh 
oils qualities, sonic of wliicli have only lately hoon investigated, 
while others have ovidoiitly been known to iiiaukiiid from Ji verj 
early period. ^*Whcii held far some time in the luouth/^ re- 
min’ltcd. John Hunter, 'ht piodwccs a wvwmth similar to spices, 
which%s[s some biine/*‘‘ Possibly this facb lirst suggested tlial: 
fioinen might, when ingested, po.ssess vahialilo tsliiiiulnnl quali- 
ties, a disco very which has been made by varioii.s savage.s, notably 
by the Australian aborigines, wlio, in many parts of Australia, 
ndministev a potion of semen to dying or feeble membevH of the 
tribe.'* It is perhaps noteworthy that in Centrnl Africa tlic 
testes of tho gont arc consumed ns an aphrodisiac/’ In eigh- 
teenth century Europe, Schurig, in his 6'pcrwalo/offi\ still 
found it noceasary to discuss at eonsidcruhle lengtli the posf^iblc 
mediciil properties of hiunim semen, giving many presciiptiouii 
which contained it/ The stimulation produeiHl by tho ingestion 
of semen ^vould appear to form in Rome (?ase.s a j)art of the 
attnictioii exerted by ftiilaliOj: Do Sntlo empluiRiml tliis point; 
and in a case recorded by Howard semen appears to have acted 
as a stiiinilnnt for whicli the craving wna aa irrcaiatiblc m ia 
that for alcohol in dipsomania/ 

It must he remembeved that the early history of thia Rulijec.t ia ’ 
more or less incxtricatily com mingled with folk-larG practicaa of magical 


^Scc, u.o,y C. Mnnsell Moulin, **A Coiitrihubioii to tlio Morphology 
q£ thci ProatatG/' i/fliirmi? 0/ Auutojiii/ and /Ui//«ioJfly)L January, ISOG; 
G, Walker, A Coiitrihiition to the Anatomy and Piiy.Hinlogy of the 
Proa t ate Gland, and ft Pew Obacrvatioiis on Ejaculation/^ Johns FIop- 
khts Hospital DuUetlVf October, 1000, 

^For a study of the aeiueii and ika constituents, see Ploreiiec, 
Sperme/' Archives d'diit/M’Opofof/fc Gr/jiKiic^^Cj 1895. 

^ J. Hull ter, JJssajt?^ atfd Ohservatiovs, vol. i, p. IflD. 

*A8 regai’tla one part or Aiiatralift, Walter lloth, I'JtJtiwIof/tcnl 
Ammitj Uie Qaevnsiaiid AMrif/incSf p. 174. 

^Siv II. IT. J oh toil, Ccniral Ajrlni, p, 43fl. 

“Cap. Vir, pp, 327'357» “lie SperiuatioiH vlvilia uhu Medieo,’* 

' W. L. Howard, ''Sexual Porvoraion/' Alienist ami Ncurolofflstf 
Jaimary, 1000, 
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Qi'igln, not iiocQHsarily frniiulcd on aotuul olwci vatimi of fclio. pliy.Hi’ologi(?a] 
cflects of coiiHumin^^ Llio Hoiiicii or LeaLcH. Tlim, accoi'ding to W. IF. 
Pcfli'fio JSf)7), it i.s tlic c-iistooi in CoiinvaiJ for 

conntiy iniiklH Lo out Lho IohLIoIch of llio young iimie liiinbs wlioii L}u?y 
[irc iMifi till toil ill Uio Hpriiig, tlio Hiirv'iviilj j*rolmbly, of a vory [iiicioiiL 
rcJigfOiiH cull. (1 Jill VO Jjot jiiywoJf J>oc)i iiblc to bear of tJii.s eu.slooi in 
Corn w 11 II.) Ill lIiirohunrH Ponitmitiul (Cni), CLI'S^ Wafluoraclilehon, o/). 
cit.i ]). 000) HO von yiMirs’ point non in iHnigiietl to tho woiiiiin who h will lows 
her liiiHbiuul*H HOI non Ln imiko him lovo lior iimris. In tho Hovontomilli 
cciitiiiy (us shown in Williuni iSiilmoii'n .Loudoti iltvpcuiSa/oijijfi 107’S) 
aoiiicii WHS still on II Hi do rod to ho good iigaiiint witohcnift uiid alti) v a I li- 
able us a lovo-iihiilor, in which hittifr oiijiuoity its uho .still Hiir vivos, 
(Eoiirke, pp. ;M!h 350.) In an curlier ugc ll’iciiitj 

quoted by Crawley, TUc Mi/fiflc /i’o«c, p. lOD) the Miinicliioans, it is siiid, 
spi'iiildcd their cuclinrihtra hroiul with hiiriiuii Hciiion, a oustoni foilow^ecl 
by the AlbigeiiHCH. 

Tim belief, pcriiiips rounded in experience, tliut scnion posscHKCs 
medic ul miil sliiniilunL virtues was doubtless fortifiod by tlie nnoionb 
opinion that the spinal cord Is tho soiivcc of this llnid. This was nol^ 
only held hy the highest nicdiual auLlioriLies in Greece, but also in 
India and Persia. 

Tho semen is thus a luiturul Htimiiliint, u physiologioul aphrodisiac, 
the type of ii class of ilriigs which have been Uni>wn and cnitivuted in all 
parts of the world Iroiii (inie iinmeinoriiii. (Diiroiir Iiilh di.sciiHscd the 
aplirodisinea iisod in ancient lloim;, IliHloirn ilv /n- I*roftUiiilhni, vol, II, 
cli. 21.) It. would he vuin to attoinpt to eniiinenite all Die foods and 
medicaments to wliich has lumn iiHerihcrl uii Inlliienco in licighteiiiiig tho 
sexual iinpiilHe, (Thu.H, in the sixLeonth century, iiplirodiHiiiciil virtues 
were attributed to lui iinmeusu variety of foods by LiOlianlL in his 
Thresor (Icfi Iftnui^dvs pour Ich MaiuiUcH dCnH lnH5, pp. lOi, 

ct SGQ.) A largo number of Llioni ceiTuiidy have no such edect at al4 
bub have obtained thi.s or edit oillior on ho me nmgical ground or from a 
mistaken asHoeialioii. Thus the potato, wdieii Arst introdueed from 
America, had tho repiitiiLlon of ludiig a powerful aplirodiHiiic, and tho 
Elizabethan dranniLi.sls contiiin iiiiiny references to LIuh siippoHcd virtue. 
As wc know, potatoes, oven when taken in the largest dosi'.s, have not 
the slightest aphrodisiac e fleet, and the Irish peasantry, whose diet con- 
sists very largely of potuLons, are oven regarded as possessing an un- 
usually small measure of sexual feeling. It is probable that the nii.slake 
aroac from the foot thnt potatoes were uriginally a luxuryj niid lux uric a 
frequently tend to be regarded ns ajilirudisiaoH, si nee they are consumed 
inulcr cireumstances wbieh tend Lo iiroiiHe the sex mil desires. It is ])os- 
sihle also tliiit, ns haa been plausibly miggeHtcMl, the miHundors Landing 
ttiay have been due to siiilors — tho llrst to ho fiiiniliar with the potato^ 
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wlio atLrilnifccd to this particular deincjit of tlicir diet a whore Llic gen. 
ci’ally .sLimiilatiiig qnalitirw of tlioir life in port. The eiyiigo (lh'}fngiMr}\ 
mavitUnnui), or sea liolly, which also had nji erotic rC|)utaLioii in ICliza- 
hothnn tiiiicSj may well have acquired it in tiie aiunc way, Many oth&r 
veget aides have a aimilav voiiuUition^ whicU they hill I retain. Tluva 
oiiioiia are regarded as aphroilisiacnl, and wero ho regarded by the 
CTreoha, as we learn from AristoplniiioH. It in iiotewliorth^- that Jfarro, 
a reliable observer, luiH foil riel tlml: in Italy, both in priKuiiH and nHyluina, 
lascivioiia 2 )coplo arc fond of oiiioiiH {ha Pubv^yi^-, p. 207), and it nmy 
pQi'liapa||)jo worth while to roeiill tlio nhwcrvatioii of HOrieiix thnt in a 
woman in wlioin the sexual iiiHliiiet only awoke hi middle age there waa 
a horror of leeks. In some countries, and especially in llclguuu, celery 
is poinilarly looked upon as a sexual stiimilaut. Varuuia coudiuienta, 
again, have tlio aainc reputuLioii, pci'liaps becaii.so they are liot luul be- 
caiiae sGXiinl desire is regarded, rightly cnongli, as a kind of lu?uL Pish— 
aknte, for instance, and notably oysters and otlicr shcllliHli — arc very 
widol}'' regarded as nphrodiaiacg, and Kisch attributes LIuh property to 
caviar. It is probable that all these niid other foods which have obtained 
this reputation, in so far as they have any action what over on the sexual 
appetite, only poBsefia it by virtue of tUeiv generally mitvitiouB and 
atiinulating qualities, luul not by the presence of any apocial priiicipio 
having a selective action on the sexual sphere. A beefsteak is ^u'obably 
an powerful a Gcxual ntiinulant as any food; a nutritious food, liowover, 
which is at the same time easily digestible, and thus requiring leas ex- 
2 )enditure of energy for its absorption, may well exert a Hpecially rapid 
and eonapicuouH stimnlant ell’ect. Hub it is not i^ossihle to draw a line, 
and, as Aquinas long sinee Raid, if wo wish to maintain our h elves in a 
state of purity we .shuil fenr even an immoderate use of bread and water, 
Moro definitely aplirodiwiacal olTectH arc produced by drugs, and 
especially by drugs whicli in large doses arc poison.'^, The aphrocliaiao 
with tlio widest popular reputation is cantlmridea, but its sexually 
exciting clTccts are merely an accidental result of its action in causing 
hihainiiiation of the gciii to -urinary passage, and it ia both nii un cor Lain 
and a dnngcxona result, except in BkilVful hitnila and when ndinini stored 
in small doses. Nux vomiecL (with its alkaloid sfcryaUuia), by virtue of 
its special action on the S 2 >inal cord, has a notably pronounced clToct in 
heigh telling the irritability of the spinal cjneiilatory center, though it 
by no niGaiia necessarily exerta any atrengtheiiiiig iiifliienco. Alcoliol 
exerts a sexually exciting GlTectj but in a difl’ereiit manner; it iiroduccs 
little slimulaLion of the cord and, indeed, even paralyzes tlie lumbar 
BDXual center in large doses, bnt it has an inflncncc on the peripheral 
nevve-endings and on the &kiu, and also on the cerebral centuva, tending 
to arouse desire and to diminiali iuhibitiou. In thia latter \Yay, as 
Adler reinarka, it may, in small do see, under hoiuo cireumstaiicoH, bo 
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beneflcjial in nmn with an oxcci.H.Hivii iiervoii.iiiOKH oi* dread of coitus, and 
woiiifiii, in u'lioiu orf^niHui lian hcen dilliciilL to r(?iiidi, hiivo frciqueiiLIy 
foniul this facilitiiLcMl by Koinc prcvioii.s iiiduli^cucc in alcohol* Tlic 
aphrodisiiio cO’cet of ale (dial kccius Hjiccinlly iiinrkcnl on women. Hut 
against the use of iilcoliol as an i\|jlirodisiiic it imist he reineinbcrcd tliat 
it is far from hciii^' a troiiic to dotniiiOHCciice, at all cvcuLh in num, and 
that there is much eviilenco leiidiiif^ Lu hIujw tlmt not only (diroiiic 
alcohoJLsni, Init even jjrocrcatioii during iiihj-xieiiLioii is jan'ilmm Lo the 
ofl’Hpring (hcCj Andrie/cn, Jounml nf Mental tSvietwa, danufiry, 1005^ 
and cf, W. C. iSiillivan, “Alcoholism and iSnicidal InijjulseH,'^ April, 
10D8, p. 209) 5 it may Im iiddcd that Iliinge has fuiiiid u very higlt^pro por- 
tion of ea-HCrt of iiiimodorato iiao of alcohol In the lathers of women 
unable to suckle tludr infants ((I, von JUingo, Die /jniivinnciidfi Unfdhlff- 
keit dcr b'niucn litre Kindvv iS7i7/ni, 1003) while even an iipproxiina- 
tioii to the dnniken slute is far from being a dcsiraldc? prpludc Lo the 
creation of a new liiinian heiiig. it isolivioiis that Llmse who wislij'or any 
reason, Lo cultivate a strict cluiHtity of thought and feeling would do 
well to avoid alcohol ii( together, or only in its n'gliLest loiniH and hi 
moderation, The aidirndisiacal idTcels of wine have long been known j 
Ovid refers to them {€.(/., Ars Am., Ilk. Ill, H15). Clement of Alexandria, 
who was something of a man of selciice as wcdl ns a Christian moralisti 
pointfl out the inllnoncn of wine in producing l[isnivionsiies*s and sexual 
prccoeity, {Pa'douoffniff lilt, II, Cha]jler if), Cbniiccv makes ihe Wifo 
of Hath say in the SVife of Ihitirs Frologiie: — 

“And, after wyn, on Venus inoHte [iieodHj 1 IhiiilcG: 

For al so si ken as cold engciulrelh hay I, 

A likeroiiM inoiitli niosLe have a likerouH tayl, 

I n woiniiiaii vinoicnt is no (lofcusn. 

This knowon hudiours by expericnco.’* 

Alcohol, as Chaucer pointed out, comes to the nid of the inau, who 1 b 
imscrupulouH in his o (Tor Is to overcome a worn tin, and this nob merely 
by vivtno of its aidirodihiaeal c floe Is, and the apparently special inllu* 
eiice which it Hcems to exert on women, but also because it lulls the 
menial and einotiorral fdianieteristica wdiich arc the guardians of person- 
ality. A corrcspcmden t who has (juesLioiiod on this point a miinber of 
proatitiites be 1ms known, writes: “Their accounts of the hr.st fall wore 
Jicfirjy always the samo. They got to know a 'gentleman/ and on one oc- 
casion they drank Lmi much; before the^’^ rpiite realized wlmb was 
hrippcning they worn no longer virgins.*' “In the mental aveaH, under 
the indmmeo of ah'olud,'* »Sclinii(!dr‘h(‘i’g rtmmrk'H (in his Elonicnlft of iVirtr- 
nwcology)^ “the finer degrees of obHcrvation, judgment, Jiiid rellcction 
are the Arst to disappear, while the roinaining nientul functions remain 
ill (I Uoriiial eoiidition. The soldior acts moi'o boldly bceiiUHO ho nciticcB 
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clangers aiul rcflccLs ovor ilicm tlie orator cloea nob allow \ilm' 

splf to be ill^lllc^ccll 113 ’^ an 3 '^ dintiirbing Hide-coiisidoratioii.H an to Ina 
a\i(UeiicL>, honcD bo speaks inoTc irooly aiu\ apivitodly j HoU-coi’iSDunisiK-aa 
bi lost Ui 11 vary great ox tout, aiul many iiro ns to nude d at blio oaao with 
'ttiiich blicj" can cxyivcsH Lhciu IhougUta, aiul at the iicutciioHa o( blicir 
jiidginent in 111 a I Lora whieli, wlnm they arc perffiotly flidier, M'itli ililTb 
ciilLy rGn( 3 h tlioir iniiids; and tlum aftnrwardH they arc apilmnicd at their 
111 into ke.H.” 

The action of o|miin in fonall dOHcs in also to Koimi ox tout aphro- 
(Hsiac^^jt slighl ly stinuilatoa both tlie bmiii and the apiiml oord, and 
has seW 6 ry el Vet is on the akin like alcohol; IhcBC oO’ceta are favored 
1 ) 3 ^ the state of iigreoiible drcamiiioss it prodiiccg. In the seven tee nth 
century Voiictlc (La OMrallon de VlJomind, Part TI, (Chapter V) 
abTonglj’ recoinnfir!,lded amab dosps of opuim, then little known, for this 
piir])OKe; he had lumnelf, lie says, in illnesa cxpevieiiced its joys, '“a 
RUadow of thoHG of heaven/’ In liuUa opium (an well ua eauuahiH indica) 
hag long boon a not iiiicomnion nphi'Odisiac; it ia Hpccinlly used to db 
luinish local scnaibility, delaying tlic orgasm and thus prolonging tlio 
Rcxual act. ( W, D. SiitherlinHl, "Do Iinpotcntia,'* Indian Medical 
Jamiary, 1900). Its more direct and s limn In ting influence on Llie .sexual 
emotions fiocma iiulicatod 113 ’^ the statmnoiib that prontilntoH are found 
standing outside the opiuni-smoUing dens of llonibiiy, Imt not outside blip 
hcighhoriiig liquor shop.s, (0. C, laieas, LancoL February 2j 188*1.) Like 
alcoliol, opium seems to have a marked aphrodLsiacJil efl’cet 011 wonien, 
The ease is veooirdeil of n mentally dciangeil girl, wltl\ no nymphoumnia 
though slip ina.stiirbatcd, who on taking sninll closes of opiiiin at fiiico 
allowed signs of iiymphouiania^ following iiioii about, cde. (Amciicaii 
JoarnaJ OftA/e/Wc^, May, 1901, p 74.) It may well he believed that opium 
acta hctiofleially in men when the cjaculatov}’^ coiiLers anj weak but 
ini table; but ita actions arc too widoflprcutl over the organism to innko 
it in any degree a valuable aphrodisiac. Various other drugs have inoro 
or Icsa reputation as aphrodisiacs; thug bromide of gold, a nervous and 
glaiidulnr stiiuiilant, is .said to have as one of its on’eclH a lieigli toning 
of soxnal fooling. YoliimbiUj an alkaloid do rived from the West African 
Yoliiiubehe tree, has obtained considerable repute during veecnt yuars 
in the treatment of iuipoteuee; in some cases (see, c.p, Ton'’H vesulta, 
siiimnarized in Dritish Medieal Jiyitrnal, February Ifl, 1005) it has pro- 
duced good results, apparently by increasing tlm blood supply to the 
sexual organs, but lias not been successful in all cases or in all hands., 
U 111113 b always be reinenibered that in cases of psyeliieal iin pot cnee 
luggestion nccc.saarily cxerta 11 boiicflcial iiifluciiecj and thia may work 
through any drug or merely with the aid of bread pills. All exorcise, 
of Lon ovDii walking, may be u acxmil stiiinilaiit, and it i.q searocly nceos- 
eary to add that powerful stimulation of the akin in the sexual spUcrOj 
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and moi'o cHpcciiilly of llie nates, is ofLen a iiiort; elTer-Livo iiiiliro(li,siiifc 
tlinii any druf', \v lie flier the irntiitioii is piird^^ inecluumiiil, an Iiy Ilof,'- 
ging, or niecli nil ieu'Clicin leal, as l>y urtmiLicm or tlio applieiiLion ol 
nottles- Among I he Muliiys (with whom hoLh men uiul wonuni of leu 
use a vai’ict}' of [jliiiiLs us iipliiddislueH, aeeoifliuf' Lo A^iugliuii St even a) 
IBmteiistein .sLiites {Hi Jnlirc in Jiiilin, Theil I, jj, 5i2H) tlmt lioLh niaa- 
aage gyinuusLies ure iiaud Lo iiir reuse sex mil jiowerH. The loeul 
(ippliiniMon of electrieily is one of Lhe most powijrful of a|jhr()()isiiu;> 
qiid AreiMortlie fen ml on applying une ||(jU' lo ii iilerim? Houiy^l in tlia 
iileriiH and the other lo lhe iilHloiiiiiiiil wall Dial in Llie mig^jty oi 
licallliy women tlie orgiisiii m; (air red. 

Among iiiiii|]linKlisiu('H, or seximl sedalivc'H, liromhle of pola.SHiiim, 
\]y vii'liie of its iinLiiloluI reliiUonsliip to stryehiiiii, is one of lhe drugs 
M'hose n(?tioTi is niosL (lefinile, lliougli, wdiile it iliills si^ximl desire, it also 
(lulls nil the nervou.s innl (nnadinil ueliviLies. Ciiiiiplior lias an aiieiont 
reputation us an iiiiuplirodiHiat*, uml its use in this respe^et was hnowii 
to the Arabs (uh may he seen hy a rc^fereian* to it in the Perfumvd 
Oankn)] w'hilc, uh llyrtl nieiil-ioiis [iov. r//. ii, ]) 01), rue (A*ahi 
ymvaokuti] wna considered a hcxuuI Kcnhitivo iiy lhe monks of old, who 
on this neeoiint ussidiionsly eiilliviited it in tlndr eloistcn* gardens to 
nuika u/»U»i riiUc. Ueeeiiliy heroin in large doses (see, (i.p, IJeekor, 
Deri liter KUniftehe lVo(7ieH.srf/r//f, Moveniher 21], 10011) has been found to 
liivve a 11 fie fill elTiuit in this (UreeLion. It may ho donbtiMl, luiwover, 
whether there is any satisfai'tory and reliiibk* unaplirodisiiui. Clmreol, 
indeed, it is snid, used Lo deelari^ tiiiit the only anaplirodisiac.' in whieli iio 
had any eoafideiTOo wiih Uml used bj^ lhe iinelo of IJoJof.we in Uie ease of 
Abaliti'd. "Mfi (he would add wilb n grim Hinile) Iniuelto la diHiinifioJ' 

If BCinoii is a siiniuliuit when ingesbcl, ib in oiisy to sujipo.so 
that it nuiy exort ii siniiliu’ luiLion on lhe \Y()iiian who rccaivos it 
into the vagina in iiorinal Boxiial congrean. It in by no iiKUinfl 
improbable that, ns Miittei nrgned in 1878, this iw acLually tlio 
case. It is hiinwn that Lhe vagina possesses considoralile absorp- 
tivG power. Thus Coen and I^evi, ainong oLliers, have sliow'U 
that ii' a tiiinpon soaked hi a floliilioii of iodino is inlroilueed 
into the vagina, iodine will l)o found in the iiiiiie within nn 
hour. And the same is true of various oLlicr Buhstnucca.^ II 
the vagina iilisorhs drugs ib proliably absorbs seaieii. Toff, of 
Braila (Houinania)/ who uLLache.s much iinporbuocG to Hiich 
absorption, considers Ihiib it must bo analogous to the ingestion 
of organic cxtractivos. it is duo to tliis inllnencc, ho beliovca 


^ ZciUralbUitt filr (fi/jtiiJcoloulCj lHl)*h No. dll- 
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that weak and anscmic girls so often hccoinc full-blooded and 
robust fifter marriage^ and lose their iieryous tendencies and 
Bhynesa.^ 

It is, hoivever, most certainly a mistake to eupposo tluit 
the beneficial influence of coitus on women ia exclusivelj^, or 
even mainly, dcpeiKlent upon the absorption of aeinen. Tliia is 
conclusively clemonatrated by the fact that such beneficial in- 
fliicnc^:^::ia excited, and in full measure, even when all prccau- 
tionsWve been taken to avoid any contact with the semen. In 
BO far as coihis reservatus or intervuirlus may lead to haste or 
discomfort winch preventa satisfactory orgasm ou the part of 
the woman, it is without doubt a cause of defective detumes- 
cence and incomplete satisfaction. But if orgasm ia complete 
the beneficial efiects of coitus follow Gven if there has been no 
possibility of the absorption of aeinou. Even after coilus inter* 
ruptus, if it can be prolonged for a period long enough for the 
woman to attain full and complete entisfaction, slic is enabled 
to experience what she may describe as a feeling of iiitoxicatioiij 
lasting for eeveral hours. It is in the action of the orgasm 
itself, and the vascular, aecretory, and inotabolic activities ect 
up by the psycliic and nervous influence of coitus with a beloved 
person, that we must seek the chief key to the eltects produced 
by coitus on women, however these effects may possibly be still 
further heigh teiied by the actual absorption of Romon.^ 

The positive action of semen, or rather of the testicular 
products, 1ms been much investigated during recent years, and 
appears on the whole to be demonstrated. The notable dis- 


Tofl, '^Uber ImprllgiiiGruiig,^^ ZoUralhlatt tiir (lynaMof/iCt 
April, 1003. Ill a ainiiltu' but aomewhat more precis (s manner DiifoiigOrs 
has argued (*^La Chloroso, aea rnpporta avoc lo mari'inge, son traitcmciifc 
par le liquidc orchitic^iic,’' Thi^ac de Bordeaux, 1002) that semeu when 
absorbed by the vagina sliuiiiliLteg the aecretion of the ovarioii and 
thus exerts an influence over the blood in anrcminj in tliia way he seeks 
to explain why it is that eoitiu ia the heat treatment for chlorosis. 

'In thia coiiiioctioii I may rofor to an iiiteinating and Hiigpcativo 
paper by IlniTy Campbell on “The Craving for SLinmlants" {Lancet, 
October 21, VB09). No vefevcuco is uuido to coitus, V)ut the author diB- 
enages stimiilniits ng normal and benoflcml nroducLa of tlic oryaiii in. 
and deals with the nature of Uic ‘'jdiysiological iuLoxicatioii" they 
produce. 
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covery by Browii-Socjnftrd, a qiiiu-tor of a century iigo, thiit Llic 
iDgesfeion of tlie tesiticiihu’ jiiicc.s in states of debility aiul aeii- 
ility acted OvS a bGiicfLcial stimulant and tonic, opened the way 
to a new held of tliGrapeutics. Many iiivcsii gators in various 
countries have found that testicular extracts, and more ciape-‘ 
cially the Hpennin na studied by l*oebld and by lum 
Tcgarcled as a positive kutalysiitor or accelerator nf metabolic 
processes, exert a real iiiniumc(5 in giving tone to tlie heart and 
otlier muscleSj and in improving tlie melnbolisin of the'tiBsuca 
even when all influences of mental suggcatioii have been ex- 
cluded.^ 

Aa tho ovaviofl nro wtvictly aimlogoiia to the tcHtoa, it wtin siir* 
misod that ovarian extract iiiighL prove a drug ernuilly valiinhle with 
testicular products. Ah a iiuiLter of fact, nviiriiui exlniot, ui llie form 
oI ovnriii, cU.j would hccui to have proved beneficial in viivious 0 is orders, 
more espccinllj- in aiimmiii and in troubles due to the urlillcinl iiieiio- 
pnuse. In most coiidi Lions, hnwever, in wliieli it bus been employed the 
results arc doubtful or uneorlniTi, and koiuq iiutborities believe Lluit Ibo 
iDfliicncc of siiggCHtioii plays ti eonHidcrablc part here, 

There is, liowever, aimtlier uan wliicli is subserved by tim 
tesliculnr producls, a use which may Indeed be said to be implied 
in tliose uses to wliich veroreuee ha.s already boeu made, but is 
yet historically the latest to be realized aiul Ktudied. It was 
not until 18G9 that Browii-Sccpiard first suggested that an im- 
portant Becrctioii was clubovaLed by the ductless glands am] 
received into the eireuintion, but that suggestion proved to be 
cpocli-iiiakiiig. If these glandular aecretiona arc so valnabla 
when administered as drugs to otlicr pereoiiB, must they not lia 
of far greater vahio when naturally Gceretod and poured out 
into the circulation in the living body? It is now generally 


^Spcrmiii waa first discovered in the aperm by Sebreincr in lfl78; 
ib Irna also been found in the tbyroid, o vanes and various other glands. 
''The spenniii HGcretiii^^ and elaborating organs/' Howard Kelly reinarkfl 
iMcdical Jourualt Jumiiiry IHDS), "may be rnJliid llie 
ciirics' of the body, secreting many iiiiportuiit inedicameiitH, luucb more 
active and more a re lira Lely represciiLing its true wan La Lb an nrtilleiiilly 
adminlatGred dnigs,'^ 

^Sec, a HUiiiTiiary of Jbmc hull's eompreheuHive dmeiisHion of tfifl 
aubject of orgiuioLhcrapy '(ICuleu burg’s IhaUKnqfr!npa:d{c iJar (Jcsaimilcd 
UcHfcandc) in Jonnuil uf AlcntnL fiefomo, April, 180U, p, 356. 
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belie vcfl;, on the basis of a large oiid various body of evidence, 
that this is undoubtedly bo. Iu a very eniclo forjii, indeed, tliia 
belief is by no means modern. In o|]posilion to the old writcia 
ivlio AVGTG inclinecl to regard the senicn aa an excretion vhich it 
was beneficial to expel, there were other iinciGiit aiiLhoritios who 
argued that it wrs beneficial to retain it as being a vital fluid 
which, if reabsorbed, aervccl to invigorate the body. Tlic great 
pliyaiologist, Ilaller, in the middle of the oighteeiiHi contmy, 
caiiicifery near to the modern doctrine when ho Bluted in Ida 
EUuicnis of Physiology tlmh the sperm accuinuliitcd in the Re- 
mlnical vegiclea ia pumped back into the blood, and tlnia pro-* 
duces the beard and the hair together with the other surpriaing 
changes of puberty which are absent in the cuinich, Tim ic- 
absorption of semen can scarcely be eaid to bo a part of the niod^ 
ern physiological doctrine, but it is at least now generally held 
tliat the testes secrete substaiicea which pass into the circulation 
and are of immense importance in the development of the or- 
ganism. 

Tlie experiments of Sliattock and Soligniann iiiclieate that 
the aemen and its re ah sorption in the ae ini mil vesicles^ or the 
nervous reuctiona produced by its presence, can have no part in 
tliG formation of secondary sexual cluiractcrs. These iuvesti- 
gatora occluded the vos deferena in elieep by ligature, at an early 
age, Tendering them later sterile though not iuipoteuL The sec- 
oudnry sexual characters appeared aa in ordinary sheep. Sper- 
matogenesia, these inquirery concludo, may be the initial factor, 
but the results must be attributed to the elaboration by the tes- 
ticles of an internal secretion and its absorption into the gen- 
eral circulation.^ 

When animals are ca-strated there is enlargement of the 
(luctless glands in the body, notably the thyroid and the supra- 
renal capsules." It is evident, therefore, that the secretions of 


'’'Obscrvatioiia Upon tj>p AcquirciTiPTit of Rcoonrlary Snxual Chur 
ictera, IndicciLiiig the .ForniiiUon ol on liikcmriL Secretion by tlio Tg& 
tieloa,^’ /^roceedlirfy.s UomX vol. Ixxiii, -10. 

’See. the experimonts of Cncca and Siappl, auniiimrizcd ,1^ 

Drifffi/i J/ed/cai Jorn-jml, diiU' loot. 
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thesG ductless glaiuly are in some degree compensatory to those 
of the tG>stos. Blit tliis compensatory action is jiiiidccniate to 
produce any sexual (lcvclo2)meub in the al:)scncc of tlic testes, 

We SCO, Uiorcfore, how extremely important is the iiinctioii 
of the tcsti^i. Its Hignificaiico is not alone for the mcc, it is not 
simply concerned with the formation of the eiicnnatozoa which 
share equally with tlio ova the honor of milking tlio mankind of 
the future. It also has a si^parato and disLinot function which 
has reference to tho individual* It clabonitcs those i||utcrnal 
secretions whldi stimulate nnd inainlain tho physical and mental 
cliaractcL's, constituting all that is moat niasculiuo in the 
male fliumal, all tliiib makea the man in distinction from the 
eiimicli, Among varioiia primitive ])eop]c.s, including tJiose of 
the European race wlioncc wo ourselves spring, tlic most solemn 
form of oath was sworn hy placing the hand on the testes, dimly 
recognized as the most Racred part of tho body. A crude and 
pnssing phaso of civilization has ignorantly enst ignominy upon 
the sexual organs; the more primitive boliot is now justified by 
our advanoing knowledge. 

lu tlicao ns in otlici* respects tho ovarica aro prcciacly analogous 
to tlio tcHtcfl. They nob only iform the ovn, but thoy Qluboviito for 
internal iiao a sccrotion wlndi (kv(jl(q)H and nm in tains the specijil pliys- 
ieal nnd mental qualitiuH oil woiiuinhoodj aa tlio tcflticular soerction fclioHO 
dI nifljiljooil, Jdoioever, «« Cocca and Zappi loiiiid, romoval of tlio 
ovaries has exactly the aamo elTuct on tho abnormal dovolopmcnt oi! tlio 
otiicr (Iiifltleaa glands ns Iihh removal of tho toates, It ia of iiitoi'oi^l; to 
point out that tho internal ficcretion of tho ovarioB nnd its iinporLant 
fuiictioiia fleem to liave been suggested before any other Bccrotion than 
tJio sperm was attributed to tJio toalos. Early in tlio Jiinotocntli cdjI' 
tiny GnbfluiB argued (^M)o I'lnfliionco dcs Sexes sur lo Garact&rc des 
Irtces efe dcfl AfFoctiona Morales/' Ran^^ovt dn P/Ji/siVjuc ol du Moval do 
VHoimiie, lB2d, vol. ii, p. Ifl) tiinh the ovaries nro Hocrotiiig glands, 
forniing a ^'particular humor which is roahsorbed into tlio blood and 
imparts ax citations ivldeli nro felt by tJio whole system nnd all its 
Organic, 
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The Aptitude foi* Detumcficfincc— la Ilicrc an EvoLic Tonipcrnincnb? 
— Tlio Available Stniuhirda of Coiiiparieoii— Cliiiriicterirttica of Uk; Cna- 
Irated— OharacLGristicfl of Piibdrty—Cbaniot eristics ot Uie SLiite of 
tuincacence— (Sliorfciicss of Statiire^ — Developiiiciib of Llic Seeonikry 
Seximl ChivraetcTS— Deep V oiec— Bright Eyca— GlaiKlulor ActWvty™- 
Everted Lips — ^PignieiitatiQii— Profuse Hair — Dubioiia Significance of 
Many of Tlieso Characters, 

Wtiat, if any, ai'e tUo indications which the body gcnCTally 
mny furnieh as to tho incUvidiiars aptitude and vigor for the 
orgasm of detumescRnce? Is thoi'e uu Gi'otic temperament o\it- 
wfirdly and visibly displayed? Tluat is a question which has 
often occupied those who have sought to penetrate the inoio 
intimate mysteries of humnn iintnro^ and since we arc here con- 
ceriiGd ivitli human beings in their rclntionaliip to the process 
of dctiiinescencGj we cannot altogether pass over this question, 
difficult as it is to discuss it with precision. 

The old physiognomic U showed \mioh coiiftdc«cR iii ilRalmg with 
the matter. Possibly they had more opportiinitiefl for ohsorvaLion thnn 
we have, since tlicy often wrote in days when life was lived more nakedly 
tliiin among ourselvea, but tliciv descriptions, while sonic tliiiGS si i owing 
much inaighbj are inextricably mixed up with false scienee and super' 
stition. 

Ill tliG Dg Scevetia MuUcvuvi, wrongly attvibulcd to Albcrtus 
Magnus, we find a chapter eii titled ^^Sigiia imilieria calidni ii a Lurie ct 
quro coib libcuter,” which may be suiiiniarized liere. "Tlie sigiis/^ wn aro 
told, *'of n M^oniaii of warm ieinpeTament, and one who willingly oobnbitB 
htq tliesc! youth, an age of oYcr 12, or younger. If she has been 
seduced, am all, high hueasta, full and hard, Imiv in the iiaual poaitiouaj 
gliG is hold of speech, with a. (lelicate and high voice, hivuglity ana 
even cruel of disposition, of good complexion, lean rather tlian 
a tout, inclined to like drinking. Siieh n. woman alway.s desires coiLus, 
and rcceivofl aatiaf action in the net. The moimtnial flow not abundant 
jiov always regular, If she bccomca pregnant thft milk in not abundant. 
Ilcr perspiration is less odorona than that of the woman of oppositn 
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tempcin^inent; alie is fond of Hinging^ mid of moving iiboufc, and dclightii 
ill fldorniiicnLa if siie ha.s ixuy." 

rolGinoii, iji Ilia J^hynlonomkif has given among tlie signs of 

libidiiioua imjjiiJsc; kiieo« luriKfd lUmiidfuicc of Imirw on thtj 

legs, squint, briglit «yc‘a, a liigh and striileiiL voico, und in women leiigtii 
of leg bclcju' Liie knee. Arislotlc Inid iiienLioiicil luiinng tiic sigtiH of 
wantoinieaa; palenoHa, abiiiuhinee of liaii- on the body, thick iirnl blade 
hair, hairs covering the temples, jumI ihirk oyolidw. 

In the seven Leeii Li i century l^oiicliet, in his ^crtXH (Troisirmio 
Serf'e), gnvo ns the signs of viriJily wJiieJj indicated that a man eoniii 
JiiLvo children] a greiiL voice, a thick rough black heard, a large tliick 
nose. 

G. Tourdes (Art. "Aphrodif*iLV' nitllomiaivc fh\ou(^lopC(UqHG dG& 
Beiowes M^ilivulea) thug siimimiri^od the undent belicfri on this siibjeel; 
'‘The orotic l.emporaniont lias been deacribed as marked a lean Hguve, 
ivhite and well-nuigcd tcetli^ a devclojmd liaivy system, a churactevistia 
voice, nir, and expression, and even a apeseial odor.” 

lu nppi’oiiching Llui question of tlie ganei'al physical iiicli- 
onkions of a special iipLiliulo io tlie inimifoj5tal.ioii of vigorous 
(leLumescenco, the nu)st obvioua preliminary would scam, 
to be n sLiuly of Ibe oasirnted. If we know tlio spec ini 
peculiaritioK of tlio^n who liy roinoval of the nexiial 
glands at ii very t^arly ago liavo been /lc[irivccl of nil ability to 
present the ninnifesLations of (Ictuinosceiicc^ wo shall proljably 
be in posse, ssion of a lyj>o wlueli is tlic reverse of tluvt wliieii wo 
may expeeb in persons ol’ a vigorously erolie tompornmeiit. 

The most gent-ral ('liarneierisbics of cmiiuicIis would appear 
to be an iiniisiidl ioiulency to put on fat, a notably g-renter length 
of tlie legs, absence of hair in the sexual and socoiulary sexual 
I’egioiis, n less degree of pignicniation, as Jiotcd both in the ciih- 
trated negro and the white man, a ]uierik! larynx and puerila 
voice. In cliaracter they arc usually described as gentle, con- 
ciliatory, and cliaritnlilc. 

Tliero cun bo libLle doubt LI nit capitnUioii in man toiuls to lend to 
lengthening of the iog^f {(ibhi and fibula) at piihcrty, frain delayed afl,si- 
flcfitioii of Lhc cpiphynes. The hiiiidH and tent arc also frequently longer 
and sometiiiicH the /orefirnus, At Lhc ^ranie time Lhc Ikiiich arc more 
slciulev. The pelvis also is iiiirrnwor. 'I’lie eumieliH of Cairo are hiuiI 
Id he ermllv genu in a ormnl their Inl) .Htnliire. (ColJiucai!, qiioliiig 
Lortet, Revue McnciucUc da VReolc dMn/hro/mlop/i;, May, IHOO.) The 
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ciiBtrated Skoptxy bIiow in or on rind citiitiirc^ iiml, it Hcnnis, oai’;^, ^Y^t:h 

dccroiiscd chest inid licaid (L. rULsird, Rcouv fSckftllflijuVj ilini« liO, inOil.) 
F6r6 slio\YS that in most ot thosi; iohjiccLh the cnnuL‘|i rcHcmljh'H Ijciird- 
lc3S nnd ininntihj RiiV)jeetH, Pvoiiovtions ilcs MennUros gI leg 

Ciivact&i’cs Sexnetfi," Jmnmi iic rAiifi^omfc ci (Ic fa F/u^siVi/n^/fo, Kovm- 
lioV'Decc'uihciVr IBO?.) fiiuiiliir \iho.iuiuu'iia iti’o fnuiul iu auiuuih [rouevally. 
Bclllieim, carefully iiivesLifTalini; caHtruted liorneH, fnvine, oxen and fowls, 
foimd retardation of osHiliHilion, Ion'Ll and hIcikIit oxtn’iiiiticHj longi 
hrond, but low Hknl), relatively Hiniillor ijcIvih mid .himuII Llioriix, (''!^ijr 
Lelirc von den Sekiindllreii (ifSHcliU'clitHclinnikten'ii/’ ItCitrihjc £ur 
^ehitrisliiiUc und ftuuffcohwlcj 1H03, Binniniiriml in VOltytdhUtU filr 
Aiithrovolofjie, ]000, lleft IV.) 

As regards the incniiil qiialiticR and in oral cbaincLer of the cas- 
trated, Griihlhs c on si d era that I hern is \u\ iindne prejudice again at 
GwuueUa, and vefevw to NarHca, who wi\k not only cine of the livst generala 
of tliQ Homan Fliupii'o, but ii man of liigiily est ini aide eliiii'acter. (Lanccif 
Maroli 30, 1805.) Miitlgiion, who lias carefully studied CbineHC eiimicliSj 
points out that tliey occupy positions of iniicli rcspoiiiiliiliLy, and, 
tbongli regarded in many resjiects as .scicial cuitcnHts, possess very cxcal- 
lout and aniipblc moral q utilities (Arc/i/n's Ciiuifiucfi do fionlC(fiiVj ^fay, 
181)0.) In America Everett Flood Jinds that npilepLie.s and feehle-niinded 
boys nro menially and mornlly benelliml by castvution. (“Notes on th& 
Castvation of Idiot Cbildrcn,*' Anicrk’dir donnidl uf /V|M?h(dfif/[/, vTiinuiivy, 
IBDP.) It is often forgotten that the pliysieiil and pHyeliic (pialitics- 
nflso dated with and largidy dopoiulent on th« ability to experienoe tlic 
Impulse of dcinnicacciicc, \Yliilc essential to tho perfe^et inuii, involvo 
nmny egoistic, nggreaaivc mid acquiaitiva eiiarae Leris tics wlilcli arc of 
little intellectual value, and at the same Lime inimical lu many moral 
virtncB- 

We have a iiii’thcr stniKlai’il — ^iiositive this time rather thim 
negative— to aid na in detcimining the erotic tomperiiinont : 
the phenomena of pnherty. The cIHorosconcG of puberty is oaaen- 
tially the ninnifestation of the ability to GxperiencQ detiiines- 
cence. It is therefore rensonable to suppose that tho individuals 
in Avhoin the apccinl phenoznemi of pziberty develop most mark- 
edly arc those in whom detuniescencG is likely io be most 
vigoTons. If such is the ciise wg should expect to find the orotic 
tempL'rnment marked by developed larynx mid deej) voice, a con- 
giderable degree of pigmonlary development in hair and skin. 
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and a marked toiKUmey Lo hairincfis; wliiU^ in woinon thero 
should bo a pronouiujcd growth of the l)r('SistH and iJolviH.^ 

TJ) 0 i'e in yot imrdher ‘iiandard by wliicdi wo may iiumHiiro 
the iiidividiiaVH apLitudo for dotunio^iccnoo : Ihe jn’osoncG of 
tj)05c nolivitioK whioli aro most proniinoiitly broughl: into play 
during ihe ])r()oosH of d(!lumo.sci(?noo. 'riui iiulividiial, that \h to 
sny, wlu) is organ ion I ly most a)ili to manifosl Lho i)hy.siologi(nil 
activitioH wliioh maiidy inako up tho ])roooss of dotuinosaoncoj 
is iTiosb likely to ho of prononneod ovoiic toinporanioul;. 

''lUrobio iiorsons aro of motor typo/' roinark Vaschidc and 
Vurpas, ^^ind wo may Hay gonorally that nearly all ])orson& of 
motor typo avo orotic.^' 'riio state of do tin noscon oo is one of 
motor and iiinsoiilar oiiorgy and of grunt vascular activity, so 
that hal)itual energy of motor response and iin active circulation 
nm}' rcasonahly ho taken to indicate an aptitude for tlie inani- 
fostntiou of dctnnn^sccneo. 

These three ty'iics may he said, there fore, to furnish ub 
viiUiable though sninowhat gimernl indications. Tho individual 
who is farthest removed from the (Nistrated type, who iirosimts 
in fullest degree tlio characlers wliicli hcgi:i to emerge at the 
period of pnhorty, and who reveals a jiliysio logical aptitude for 
tliG vigorous manifostation of tliose acdivitic.H whieli are called 
into action during cletumosccncc, is most likely to lie of erotic 
tciiiperamen t. The im^st oaiitinuH description of the character- 
istics of this tempo ram out given l)y modern scieiitifle writers, 
unlike the more detjiiled and luv/nrdouB descriptions of tho early 
physiognomists, will l)o found to he fairly true to the standurdfl 
tIuiH presented to us. 

Till* man of hoxiuiI typo, ucoordiiig Lo IhOront {LaPuheytd, p. IdB), 
ia hairy, dnrlc mnl dcop-voicoil. 

'‘TIio imm mo si liuliU* to salyriuHis/^ noiuaioraiui ftliiLfis (art, 
''i^atyriams/' DUriiounciim NtwifvIo}i^:(Uq\{(i iScf^nvcH AfiUlicalcs)^ ^'aro 
thoHO with vigoro\H norvons .sysLem, dovolopod iiiiHdci.s, abviiidiiiiL liair 
on body, dark compltixioiij iind whito tpoLh.” 


^Hvx\ PiOroiit, JjU ]*iiherU‘: Marro, La J^uhr.rlil (inul onlargcd 
li^reiKdi transkitioii, La /^ff6rir/rhi jmrtiona nf G. ft'. Adolcd' 

CGiwc; alHo lltivelouk Kllis, iMan «ad iroaraa (fourth tiditioii, roviaud 
and onhirgud^. 
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Slanle^azzaj in liis Fhio2o!/La tlcl Piacvyc, Lima dcRcriljoa Iho aoxua) 
t c nip nr am on L: ''Iiulivkliiala of iiorvous loiiiporaiiiciiL, tliOHo with flna 
and hr own sldna^ roiindod foniifl, largo lips and voiy proininenl; larynx 
enjoy iu general much more ill an tho.sc with opposite (;liar(icten«tic8i 
A universal tradition,” he adds, ‘Mescrihes a,s laHcii'ioiis Imitiphacka, 
dwarfs, and in general persons of short Hliitiirc and with long iioscia,” 

In a case of nympl Ionian in in a young woman, dcHcrilKfd hy Aliherb 
(and quoted hy Laycoelc, Iiorvous Jyiscoaeft 0 / ‘Vi^onrcir, j). 2H) iho lilpe, 
fchigha and legs were remark ahly phiinp, Avlnle llin ehcHt and arms wore 
completely cinacialed. In a soinewliiib simihir ease dc.scM’ihcd by Marc 
in his De la FoUo a peasanb woman, wiio from nii oariy age had experi- 
enced sexual hyporrosthesia, so tliab she felt spusmodie vohipbuons feel- 
ings ab Lhe sight of a mnn, and was Unis bim victim of Rolitary oxceaaea 
and of spasmodic movoinciits which she tionUl nob Vftpi'csH, the upper 
part of the body wns very thin, tlio hips, logs and thiglm highly 
developed. 

In his work on U/cn’Jic niuZ Orarina Jn//aiii}Ji«fioii (1902, p. 37) 
Tilt ohserves: "The restless, hashfnl eye, iiiul changing complexion, in 
pTcsonce of a pevaon of the opposite sox, anil a uevvons veslinHsnegs of 
body, ever on the inovc> turning and twisting on sofa ov chair, avo tho 
beat indications of scxunl temperament." 

An extremely sensual little girl of B, who wma constantly mastuT- 
bating when not ’watched, althougli brought up hy nuns, w’us deacribed 
by Musdraghi ( Archil) io rli Pslij/iliftj’lfi, fas. i, 1899, p. r>3) as having 
chestnut hair, bright black eyes, an elevated nosvs small mouth, pleas* 
ant round face, lull colored clieeUa, and plump and healthy aspect, 

A highly iiitcUigent young Italian, woman with atrong and somo' 
what perverted sexual iinpulaea is described aa of attraetiva appear auec, 
with olive complexion, small black almoud-sUapexl eyes, dilated pupils, 
oblique thin eyebrows, very thick black liair, rather prominent check- 
bones, largely developed jaw, and with abmulaut down on lower part 
of choelca and on upper lip. (Arcltlvio di Psichi^trlaf 1800, faac. v-vi.) 

Aa tile typo of the fionsual woman ui word and act, led by her 
paaaioua to commit varioua sexual ofTcuHca, Ottoleiighi describes 
(Ardiivio (U Psicliiairiaj voh xii, faac. v-vi, p. 40(3) a woman of 32 who 
attempted to kill lier lover. The daiigliter of parents who were neurotic 
and tliQiusclvca very erotic, slie was a highly intelligent and ’vivacious 
woman, with a pleasing and open face, very tliick darlc chestnut hair, 
large cheek-bones, adipose buttocks almost rGaoinbling tho. sc of a Hot- 
tentot, and very tliick pubic liair. She was very fond of paK; tliinga. 
Sexual inclination began afc the age of 7. 

AcHer and Moll remsn'lc, very truly, tlint, so far nt least ai 
Vromcn are concerned, sexual auscstliosia or sexual proclivity 
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cannot be unfaiJiiig-Jy read on IIig features. Every woman de- 
sires to please, and cofiuelay is the tigii of i\ cold, raLlier than 
of an erotic tcinptn’ainent.* It may he added that a eoiisiderahle 
degree of congenital sewial tuuusthcsiii l)y no moans preveiits a 
^voiniiii from Inn'iig hoiuitiful and attractive, tliough it iiinst 
proliahly atill alwaya he said that, ns Uoubaud points out,^ the 
woman of cold luid intellcMdiial toiiipevaimmt, the “fennne do 
tGte/^ however beautiful and Hkillfnl she may be, cannot com- 
pete in the struggle for love with the woman whose qualities arc 
of the heart and of tim emotions. Hut it seems Biidicienhly clear 
that the practical observations of skilled and experienced ob- 
servera agree in attributing to persons of erotic type certain 
general cliaraeteristics whicli. accord witli those negative and 
positive standards we may frame on the basis of castration, of 
puberty, and of detumcsccMice. It may bo worth while to note 
a few of the.se cbnj'aetoristicfl brieJly, 

The abnorjual lengtluming of the long bonoi? nt tlic age of 
j3uberty in the eastratod is, a« we have seen, very pmiiounced. 
There is little tendency to associate length of limb with an. 
erotic feiiiperarncnt, and a certain amount of data as well as of 
more vague opinion pninls in the opposite direction. Tlic Arabs 
would apijcar to believe that ifc is sliort rather than tall people 
in whom the sexual iiistiiicl; is strongly devedopod, and we read 
in the Perfumed Oaf'den: '^Undov all circunistancos little woinon 
lovo coitus more und cvincic a stronger aflnetion for the virile 
member than women of a largo size.^^ In his olaboiMdc investi- 
gatioii of criminals Marro found that prostitutes and women 
guilty of sexual ollmiscs, as also male scxuiil oltondcra, tend to 
be short imcl thick sct.^ In hhiropcan folk-lore the thick, hull 
nock is rcgaid(Ml as a sign of strong Boxnality.** Mantcga///a 
refers to a aLrong sexual temperament aa being nssouiated with 
arrest or disorder of bony development, and Mai'ro suggests that 


*A(llnv, Dio Mmiijciltafta GcficJilcchi^tcmpflmlHuif ties WclbcSf p. 174; 
Moll, *'Porvoi'Ho *Sexuiilinupilmhing, pHyclUHoiio ImpoLon/, und (KuC' 

tion /I), in iSmuitor uml Kiiiniiior, Kraiifificdon nnd I'Jhc, 

’lUnibiuul, Tniit^ ijo rimpuisHunvVf p. 024 , 

®Miiito, (Inrut tori (W Dclfnnuontl, p. 374. 

’ K/juTTTdfim, vol. i|, p. UaS. 
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tlic 1310 verb ial aalncity of racliitic iiuTiviOimla iimy be clue to an 
iiicrcnsocl acLivil’y of bhe sexual orgniiB.^ It in ay ha added that 
acTomegaly^ with its excessive hmiy gi'owtha, toiuls to be abso- 
dated with pTeinature sexual iuYoliitiou. 

A further point which is frequently niciitioncd in tlie enso 
of women is the develop nieiit of the eliiof seeoiidury sexual re- 
gions: the pelvis and the breasts. It is, indeoil, almost in- 
evitable that there should he some degree of c'f3rrelatioii hotu'ooii 
the aptitude iui’ bearing chiklren and the aptitude fcir experienc- 
ing cletmnesconcc. The reality of such a connection is not only 
evidenced by medical observations, but receives further tcati- 
iiioiiy in popular beliefs. In Italy wonion with large buttocks 
are considered wanton, mid among tlic .South Slavs they arc 
iGgarclcd as especially fruitful,^ Blum on bach asserted that pi'c- 
cocioiia vonery will enlarge the breasts, and believed that ho liad 
found evidence of this among young London proBtituto.^ 

The association of: the nptitiulG for dntumesconce witli a 
tendency to a deep rather tlmn to a high voice, both in men and 
woitiGii, Ima frequently been noted and lins koUIoui bcuni deniech 
Tho onset of puberty always affects the voice j in general, 
Bierent states, the more bass the voice is the more innrlced is 
tho development of the sexual appanitug^ very robust inaiij 
with very developed sexual organs, and very dark and abundant 
hairy system, a man o:f skrmig puberty in a word, is nearly ah 
ways a basa.’^^ The intlneneo of sexuul excitement in doeponing 
the voice is shown Ly the rules of sexual liygiene prescribed to 
tenors, while a bass has less need to observe similar procant ions. 
In women every phase of sexual life — puberty, nieiislruatiaii, 
coitus, pregnmicy — tends to affect tlic voice and always by giving 
it a deeper character. The deepening of the voice by sexual in- 
tercourse was an ancient Greek observation, nnd Martial refers 
to a woman's good or had singing ns an index to her recent 


Tj{i Puheyta^ p. 100, In Italy, Uio aeiisuiility of tlio laino 
Is tlifi sobjcct of proverbs. 

^ Avchivlo (H Ptiichialyin, 1900, p, 51(5: KpuTTT'rfffia, vol, vi> pi 212. 

‘ nUunenbrteb, AijlJiropo(o*;lr:al. Treatise)}, p. 248 . 

"'BiOrent, La PnVerid, p. 1*19. 
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eexTinl linbits. Prostitutca tend to have a deep voice. Venturi 
points out that iniirriod women preserve n Iresli voice to a more 
Qdvnncod age tlmn spinsters, tliis being due to the precocious 
BOiiility in the latter of an unused function. Such a plienoin'- 
enon indicatet? Hint the rclutionsliip of dctiimesccjnee to the deep- 
ening of the voice is not (piite simple. is fnvLlier indicated 

by the fact that in robust men abstinence still further decpcMiH 
the voice (the monk of inelodrainii always has a bass voice), 
while excessive or precociouB sexual indulgence tends to be ns so- 
ciated with the Kaine Idncl of puerile voice as is found in those 
persons in wlioin puljertnl dovolopinont has not i)ocn carried very 
far, or who are of udiat Griffiths terms eunuchoid type. Idiot 
boys, who are often sexually undeveloped, tend to have a liigh 
voice, while idiot girls (wl)o often nniiiifesL inarlmd wexual 
proclivities) not infrcfjuently have a deep voiced 

Briglib dilated eyes arc among the phenomena of detuinca- 
cence, and are very frecjuently noted in persons of a ])rououncGd 
erotic temperament. This is, indeed, an ancient ol)flGrviition, 
and Burton says of people with a black, livcdy, and aparlcling 
eye, 'hvithout question they are nUKst aniorous/' drawing liis 
illustrations mostly from elassie literature,- Tardieu doHcribed 
the erotic woman as having briglit eyes, and Heywood Hmitli 
states that the eyes of lascivious women rcHcinble, though in a 
loss degree, those of the insane." Suxual excitement is one 
among many cansoH — intellectual excitement, pain, a Iniid noise, 
even any Bonsory irritation — which produce dilatation of the 
pupils and enlargement of the palpebral /issurc, with Bomo pro- 
trusion of the eyeball. The inlliiciice of the sexual system upon 
the eye appeal’s lo bo far Jess potent in men than In women. 
Sexual desire is, however, by no moans the only irritant within 
the sexual sphere whieli may tbu.s influence tlie 03^0 ; inorbid 
irritations^ may produce the same elfcet. Milner Fothergill, in 
his book on hidif/eiiiion, vividly describo.y tlio appearance of tin. 


Dcgmcyazloni Vaho-fivmmU, pp, ^lOB-'HO. 

Amtmny of Mvlimcholy^ Part 111, Hnolicm TI, Jitem. TT, Sub. 11. 
“ flr/rM (iyufVroloijlvol ./ar/raril, tVInuiryi lHH7j p. C05, 

* Power, Lancet, No vein be r 2{1> 
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cyea sometiinGs sggii ia ovarian disorder : ^'Thc glitteringr flash 
wliich glances ont from eoine female iridcs ia tlic external indi- 
cation of ovarian irritatioiij and ^tlic ovarian glciuu'’ has features 
quite its o'wn. The most inariced instnneo ivliieh over canie under 
my notice was due to irritation in the ovaries, which had been 
forced down In front of the uterus and been fixed there by ad- 
hesions. Here there was little sexual proclivity, but tlio cyea 
were very reuiarlcaldo. They Ihished and glittcrcHl unceasingly, 
and at times perfect lightning holts .shot from them. Usually 
there ia a, bright glittering sheen in tlieni which coutrnsts with 
the dead look in the iridcs of sexual excess or profuse uterine 
discharges. 

The activity of tlie glandular secretions, and especially 
those of the Bkin, during dctiuncsccnccj would lead us to expect 
that such secretory activity is an index to an aptitude for dc- 
tumescence. As a matter of fact it is occasionally, though not 
frequently, noted by medical observers. It is stnted tliat the 
erotic temperament ia clinracterized by a vSpccinl odor.^ The 
activity of the swoiit-glands is Beldom referred to by medical 
obaervers in describing persons of orotic toniperamont, althovigli 
the descriptions of novelists not infrequently contain allusions 
to this point, and the literature of an earlier nge shows that the 
tendency to perspiration, especially the moist hand, was regarded 
as a sure sign of o. sensual temperament. ^‘The inoist-hnncled 
Madonna Imperia, a most rare and divine creature, remarks 
Laj^arillo in Middleton’s comedy Bhiri^ Master-GonslahUj to 
quote one of many allusions to this point in the Elizabethan 
drama. 

The lips are sometimes noted as red and everted, perhaps 
thick^^ Tarclien remarlted that the typically erotic woman has 
thick red lips. This corresponds with the characteristic type of 
the satyr in classic statues as in later paintings; ]iis lips are 


'With regard to the sexual relationships of personal odor, soo 
the previous volume of these ^iudlcSf "Sexual Soleotioii in Man," aeetioii 
on SniolU 

'In Euvopewi folk-lnvc thick Ups in [v ^YO\uan iwc Homcthuca re- 
garded as a aign of aeuauality, UpwrASta, vol, ii, p. 25Bp 
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fllVflj'a tliielc and evcrlcd. I'^iilJno.s.y, rednt-'.SHj and GvervKion of 
the lipa correlutod ^vitli good hrea tiding, the abfieuce of anEu- 
mia, ]aiigId<Jr, a \rch-flc].shcf(l face. 

TJiis kind of inontli iiidiciitp.s, porluip.'J, not so iinich a coagcnitallj 
erotic toiiipRriiiiiontr hh iiii iibaiulonuH'nt Lo iiiipulHc. The oppo.site typo 
of iiiDUlii — witli invert ml, Lliiii, uiid relracLoil lijiH — would rijij)oar Lo bo 
found willi OHjireinl freqnoncy in pmoiia who liiihitimliy repress their 
impulses on mom I f^roniiilH, Any kind of cITort Lo ruRtriiin involuiitury 
muscular net ion mny lend lo rctvaeUoii of tlic lipa: the clTort lo over- 
come Jingcr or four, or evou the rwintunce Lo a strong desire Lo urinnto 
or defecate. In leligiuiis 3^0 ung men, however, it becomes ImhitunE and 
fixed. I recall a mmill hand of medical sLudentH, gaLherod togGtlier from 
ft large medical school, who were neciistoincd Lo meet LogctJicr for inaycr 
and lliblc-rcadirig; the nmjorily showed lIuh type of moutli to a very 
marked degree f pale faces, with drawn, vetriioted lipH, It may ho termed 
the CliriHbiiui or pious facin,s\ It is innch leas Iretiuently secii in religious 
^Yomell (unless of niasciilino type), douhLlnss hccansc religion for women 
la in a much less degree than for men a moral discipline. 

It may be added that fiii interosLing form of this contraction of tho 
lipflj and oner tJiat is not purely repressive, Is tliat which indicfttefl th^ 
state of imiticular tension aSHOciated with the impulse to guard and 
pro tee b, In this form tho contracted inoiiLh is the index of tcndorucfla^ 
and ia elmractcristic of llic moLlicr who is watching over tlu* infant alio 
ia aiickliiig at her hreiiHl. 1 liave nh.scrvcd precisely fclio Hainc cxprcaaion 
in the faco of a l)oy of M with a large congenital scrotal horinii: wJicu 
the tumor was being examined bis lower ilp bccaino r<! true ted, well 
marked lines appearing from tho angles dowiiwcirda, thougli the upper 
lip retained ita normal oxpvessit)ii It was precisely tiie Lciuler loo It wo 
may sog jii the facoa of motbers wlio nrc waLebing anxiously ovor tlieir 
olTspring, and the emotion ih evidently tho samo in both ciieosi solioitudo 
for a BcnaiLivc and tenderly guarded object. 

TliG (logroc of piginonlatioii is clodrly correlated witli aox- 
unl vigor. ‘'In general/^ Heueinger laid down, in 182 !], ‘‘the 
quantity of pigment is proportional to the functional clfcctivc- 
BGsa of the genital oxgaiiB.^' This connection is so profound that 
it mny be traced very widely thronghont the organic world. 

The connection between pigineutation and sexual activity 
is very niicient. 'Rven leaving ont of iieconnt the wedding ap- 
parel of aninuilH, nearly always gorgeous in scales and pliiinngo 
and hair, the sexual oriliee Hho^vs a inoio or less marked ten- 
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deucy to pigmentation duxiiig the bxcodiiig Bcoson from figbe^ 
upward, while in mammals the duTker pigiiioiitation of tliia 
I’Ggion is a constant phenomenon in sex ii ally muturo individuals.^ 

In the Iniinan species ho Hi the iicgiibivo BLandurd of cas* 
tratiQii and the poaitWo standard of piihcrty alike iudicato a 
correlation of this kind. Those individuals in wdioin puberty 
never fully develops end who nre consequently fjnid to he alTccted 
by reveal a relative nbacnco of piguicnt in the Rcxvial 

cGiitcra which are normally pigmented to a liigli degree.- Aiuoiig 
those Asiatic races who extirpate tlie ovaries in young giii&j tho 
Bkiu TemuinB white in the perinDimi, romul tho anus, and in tho 
armpits,® Even in mature women who undergo ovariotomy, as 
ICepler found, the pi gnie libation of the iiip]dcs aud nrcola dis- 
appears, as well as of the periiiGiiiu and amis, the skin talcing 
on Q remarkable whiteness, 

Normally bhe sexual centers, and in a high degree the geni- 
tal orilicej represent the mnxiiniim of pigmcntalion, and under 
some circiimataiicea this is clearly visible even in infancy. Thua 
babies of mixed black and white blood niny show no traces of 
negro ancestry at birth, but there will always l)e increased pig- 
mentation about the external genitalia.'' Tho linen. fuRca, which 
reaches from the pubea to the navel and occasionally to the 
eusiforin cartilage, is a line of sexual pigmentation somotimes 
Tcgarcled as charactonatic of pi’cgi\kmcy, but iib Andersen, of 
Copenhagen, lias found by the examination of several luiiiclrGcl 
children of both sexes, it exists in a sliglit form in about 7C per 
cent, of young girls, and in almost as larg-e a proportion of boys. 
But there is no doubt that it tends to increase with ago na woll 
as to become marked nt pregnancy. At puberty there is a gen- 
eral tendency to changes in pigmentation; thus Godin found 


* Tha direct depend eiico ot scxiiiil pigmentation on the primaiy 
sexnnl glands is weU ilhi strut od by a trnc bennaphrodibic ndpU; fincli 
exhibited tit the Acadein^^ of Scieiiecs of Aiiistei'dam (May .11, 1800); 
this bird had ^ t ostia on the Tight aide aud an ovary on Iho left, and on 
the right side its plnnmge ^Yns of the nialc’a colors, on Dig left of the 
fftiunle'a color. 

^Seo, c.fj.y rnpillanlt, Jliillethi ,^(wl6td (VAnthropotoffio, 1800, p. 440. 

“Giiinard, Art. ^'Castratinii/' llichefc'H IHctlomiaire do Ph0lr,lool(3n 

^ .1. Whitiddao VVilhaina, Ohslefrics, 1003, p. 1^^.. 
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that in J38 per cent, adolescent chnngca occurred in the cyca 
and liair ab this period, the hair beconiiiif; darker^ though the 
eyes sonietiincfi hcornne lig-hter. Aininojij in liis investi^mtif>?i of 
conscripts nt the a;;;e of 20 {postj p. lJUi), diHCOvevod the sig- 
iiiricant inct that the eyes and luvir darken pari jumu with Hijxital 
tlDvclopinont. Tii women, during menstruation, tliere jh a gen- 
eral tendoncy to pignienbalioi^ ; thia is especially ol)vif)nH around 
the eyes, aiul hi some "jiiaoB hiucic rings of true pigment form 'in 
this position. Even tliG skin of the negro women of liOniigo 
Boinctiniea bocennes a few sliiidos darker during jiiciistriiatioii.^ 
During pregnancy this tendency to jjiginentation readies ih? 
climax. Pregnancy constantly gives rine to pigmentation of 
the face, the neck, the nipples, the ahdomen, and this ia especially 
marked in hr nn ottos. 

This association of pigmentation and sex tint aptitiides has 
been Tccognizod in the populnr loro of soino peoploB, Thus the 
Sicilians^ wJm admire bi’ou’ii skin and liavc no liking’ qitlior for 
a fair skin or liglit hair, believe that a white woniaii if^ incapablo 
of rcRponding to love. It is the brown woman wlio feels love; 
ns it is iSiiid in Sicilian dialect: “Pimmina scura, lijuminn 
nmurusa.^'^ 

The rlopondriK'c of pigmental inn njinn tiio ROxuar Hyntnin \h hliown 
by tlic Imib tluit iiTiliiUoii of tlie goiiiLiil organ h hy (lis<uiHti will fre- 
quently Hiidico to prod not* a liigli doaveo of pigimniUition. This may 
nppnar on the fnL*o, LIjp Llio Inink, the Jjands, Kinipson long 

noted that uteri in; irritation apart frcmi i)rogiuin(!y may proiluctj pig- 
mentation of the aJ'Cfdm of tho iiipplos (O^v/r/r/o yol, i, p, ^<1-5). 

Eiignhnaim discuissod i.ho auhioot and gave caw oh, ''The Ilysloro-Nou- 
rosfi.-,'/^ pp. 12‘1-iaa, in (Ji/ffccofof/ffml //>//, s*, vnl. xii, and a 

siiiniiHiry of a inoinoir hy Eoiirpiot on tliin Hiihjoot in La OfiU^volaoiOf 
Fcljviiaiy, lOOi'i, wiU |je fvKuid in IMtM Jourmit, j^fureli 2S, 1^0.1, 


^ fiir Vlthno^oglr, 1878, p. 10. 

^C. Pibro, il/cdtrnjff. 7Vj/jt(nfro iS'/oif/aaa, p, 47. In England, froir 
nobna Rent to mo by one corre.Hpomlciit, it would appear that tho propor- 
tion of dark and Hexiially a)it women to fair and Hoxnally ajtt women 
la nn 3 to 1. 'I’lin expo rie nee of oLIkth would doubtless giro varying 
residLs, aiul in iniy ease the fnllneips iiro miineronM. See, in the provioiifl 
VoliiiiiG oi tljcfjo ''iSexiiiil Hideelion in Alan/' ycttiuii IV. 

IB 
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Of till physical traits vigor of the hairy sj^stcm 1ms most 
frequently perhaps been regarded as the index of vigorous sex- 
uality. In this matter inodeiii modienl oh.servatioiis are at one 
with popular heliof and ancient physiognomical assertions.^ Tlio 
negative test of castration and the positive test of puberty point 
in the same direction. 

It is at puberty that nil the Imir on the body, except that 
ontliehoadj begins to develop; indeed^ the very word “pul)erty” 
has reference to this growth ns the most obvions sign of the 
whole process. When castration takes place at an early age all 
this development of pubescent hair is arrested. IV lieu the pri- 
mary sexual organs are undeveloped the sexual luiir is also un- 
developed, as in a case, recorded by Plant/ of a girl with rudh 
men t ary uterus and ovaries who had little or no nxillinry and 
pubic hair, although the hair of the head wns long and strong,® 

TJic pseudo-Mic]iaeI Soot ninoiig the Signa mnUcvis calkUr. naturai 
ct qiiw ooit lll)enter stated llmt her Imir, both on the licjid and body, ia 
thick and coavac and criap, and Della Povta, the gveatent of the pbysio^ 
gnoiniats, said that tliickiicsd of hair in w onion meant wuntoniicsQ. 
Vcnettcj ill his OMraUon de Vllommc, rcinKirknd Unit in(?n wlio liiive 
much hail* on the body arc most amorous. At a more recent period 
Itoubaud bna .snUl that pubic hair in its quantity, color and ouriineHS Is 
an index of genital energy, A poor pilous nystom, on the other liand, 
Iloubaucl regarded as a probable thouj^li not an irrefragable proof of 
flcxunl frigidity in women. "In the cold woniiiii the ]>ilouH Hyatein ia 
remarlcablc for the languor of its vilalityi tbo liairs are fair, ilelicaLo, 
Bcavce and aiuooth, while in ardent natures there arc IitUc curly tufts 
about the temples." (TralU de Vlrnguifimucet pp, 124, 523.) Mai'tiiican 
declared (Lcsons siir les Ddformathus Vuhaire^s, p, 40) tlmt '‘the more 
developed the genital organs tlie more nbiiiulaiit tJie Imir covering tlicm^ 


Japan the same belief would appear to be held. In a undo 
figure rcpre.se 11 ting the typical vohiptiioiia woman hy the i]apniie.s6 
painter Manigama Olcio (reproduced in rio.ss‘s Das IFcfb) the pubic and 
axillary hair is profuse, though usually sparse in dapan. 

“ OGiitmlblatt fiir OjjiuikolQgie, No. 0, IBDO. 

®It is important to reinombor that there in little correlation in this 
matter between the hair of the head and the sexual hair, if uot n certain 
oppoaition. (See aiitc, p. 127.) According to one of tlie apboriHimH of 
ilippoernte.s, rnpented by llulTon, cun nebs do not hreonm haWl, ami 
Aristotle sceina to have bclievod that sexual intcrcoiirHo is a cause ol 
baldness in men. (Lay cock, Nereoinf Diseases of Womctif p. 23, } 
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abiindunea o£ hair appoai’H to be in relation to the pcr[ccb clevolopineTit 
of fcho oi‘g/ 1118 ." Tardicu described tlm typically orotic wojuuji na vcj’y 
biiiry. 

Bergh foiiml tluiL union g 2200 young Ihuiish pros titu tea tboac who 
sliQM'cd an iiiiiiHual exCoiiaioii aiui aiuoniit of pubic hair iuclinicd several 
women who were believed to be libidinous in it very liigli degree. (Ilergli, 
''Symbolic/' etc., iloHpiUfisliUt^ndCf Aiigusb, 1HU4.) iMoragliu, aguhi, in 
Italy, in deHcribing vnriou.H woiiien, mostly proritiLutcH, of unuHimlly 
strong HO XU 111 procliviticH, repeiitCMUy notes very thick liuir, with down 
on tJie face, (U vol, xvi, f/isc. iv-v.j 

Mnrro, also, in Italy louml that aim nd mice of luiiv and down is 
eapecially marked in women who arc guilty of infAniicide (as also Paaini 
bn a found), though criniiiuil women generally, in his ex p or i cnee, tend to 
have abnor 111 ally abundant hair. {Ca rut ter I del DefinQiicnti, cap. XXII.) 
jjoinbrosQ lliids ilmt jiroflLiLiiLe.s generally tend to be hairy 
DdinqumlCf p. 320.) 

A lad of 14, gnilty of minioroiiB crline.s of violence luiving a hcxuaI 
source, is ilescribcd by Arthur lUacdonald in America ns having Iiair on 
the cheat as well as nil over the pubes. (A. Macdonald, Archiecfi do 
VA}\lhvoi)olo(jic CrlmiucllCf .laiuiary, 1803, p. fi.l.J I’he AHSOciaLion of 
bail' in ess with abnormal sexuality in the weak-minded has been noted at 
DicGtrc {RccMrchCfi OUniqucft sur rh'/j/icp.s/e, vol. xix, pp. (U), 77.) 

Hyper tricJiDsifl iinivej'nalis, n gonoral biiirijio/fs of bod}', Jias JieoJ/ 
dcacribcd by Casco lla in n woman with very Htrong Hcxiial desirca, who 
cvoiitiially became iiiHaiio. {Ilorifita J/f 7 M«/ie di Pslchiatria^ L003, p. dOR.) 
iliicknill and I’like give the case of a religioualy minded girl, with very 
strong and repressed Boxual desires, who became In.siincj the only 
abnormal icaturo in her pIiyHical development was the niarlcocl growtli 
of hair over the body. 

IlrantOnie ref or a to a great lady known to him wlioHo body was 
very liairy, and quote.s a sajdng to the cd’ccfc that Imiry poo pie are 
either rich or wanton; the lady in qiic.'ition, lie udda, was both, (llraii' 
tOiiiD, Vte (les Dames fSalantcs, Disconra 11.) 

Be Sade, wliosc writings are now regarded as a troasiire boiiac of 
true QbaervatioUfl in the domain of sexual psycholggy, makos the Rodin 
of JifHl}ro dark, witJj niiicb Jiair hncl tldck cyebrou's, while Jii.s very 
sexual sister ia described as dark, thin and very hairy. (DUhreii, /Jer 
Marquis dc f?odc, third edition, p. -UO.) 

A coiTcapondent who has always taken a special hitercHt m tliG 
condition a.s regards hairiness of the women to wliom lie has boon 
attracted, has sent me no tea concerning a series of 12 ’women. It may 
be gatliorcd Iroin those nolos lluiL 5 women were neither niarlcedly 
sexual nor inurkeiUy hairy (oitlier as regards head or pubes), 0 caai; 
both Imirv iiiul sexual, 1 was Hoxuai iind not hairy, none were iiair 
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and not Bexual. My correspondent remarks j '“There may be women 
with scan by pubic hair posa casing very strong sex mil e in o lions. 
own experience is quite the opxioaite*” n-Iso iiMlepeiidently 

reached the concluaiou, arrived nt by ninny medic iil observers niid 
clearly suggested by sonic of the [acta hero brought togGllicr, that pro- 
fiiSG li air frequently denotes a neurotic tciiiporanient, 

It may be added that Mirabenii, as wo learn from an mieeilote told 
by nil eye-witness and recorded by LegoiivC^, Imd a very liuiry chest, 
while tliG same la recorded of Rostif de In Jh’c tonne. 

It is a very ancient rad popnlai belief that it a haiiy mra 
ia not BGnsiial lie ia strong : vir pilo&iis aid lihidinosus ant forlis. 
The Greeks insisted on the hairy nates of Hercules, oiid Ninon 
(le TEdcIos^ when the great OoncU sliarcd her bed without touch- 
ing lier^ remnrlcecl, on seeing hla hairy body : ''Ah, Monacigneur, 
qiie voua devez etre fortl'^ It may be doubted wheblier there ia 
any exact parallelism between nniscnlar strength and hnirincss, 
for streiigtli ia largely a matter of trainings but there enn be no 
doubt that hairiness really tends to lie associated with a gen- 
erally vigorous development of the body. 

Although the observations concerning hairiness of body ns 
nn index of vigor, whether sexiinl or only generally physical, 
ttTG BO ancieutj until recoil t years iio attempts have been made to 
demonstrate on a large scale whether tliorc is aotnrilly a corro- 
Intion between hairiness and sexual or general dovdopmont of 
the body. Some importance, therefore, attaches to A in i non ’s 
careful observations of many thonsniid conscripts in Baden. 
These observations fully justify this nncient belief, nince they 
show that on the one hand the aij^e of the tosticlcH, niicl on the 
other hand girth of chest and stature, are correlated with hairh 
ness of body. 

Amnion^a obacrvatioiiB were made on nearly 4000 coiiHcripts of the 
age of 20. From the poijit of view of the hairy syfltein lie diviclotl them 
into four clasaea: — 

I. To which Q.l per cent, of the men belonged , with ainootli hodio.'?. 

H. Iiicliuliiig 25.3 per cent., only slight hairiness. 

IIL 63,8 per cent, more developed hairy syslcin, but bolly. breast 
and back amootli. 

lY. 14.7 per cent,, hair nil over body. 

V. 0.1 per cent., extreine case a of hairiiicsB. 
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Tlie bnardlcHS were 12.1 per ceiit.j tliOHO with iio axillciry hair 0 
per ccJiL, those witli no luiir on piibiH O.d per cent. This correspond a 
with the fact tluit luiir appetira llrst on the inihis wild hint on the chin. 

Ill the firHb clasfl 00 per cent, wero heimlle.s.s, 54 per cent. wiUiouL 
any axillary hair aiul 0 per cent, without pnhie luiir. In tlio hccoikI 
clfisa 24 per cent, wero hcavdlosrti 17 per cent, witlumt axillary Imir. In 
the third class 3 ]>cr cent, wore hciirdlcas tiiid 3 iier cent without axilUiry 
hnir. 

Below puberty tho diameter of tOHUelcH is below Id mil lime tors. 
There were 13 coiiHcripU luiviiif^ a lesticiihir diameter of less than 14 
niilHinctcrfl. Theao infantile iiidividuiilH all belonged to the first throe 
clnsBos and niosLly to the drsL, The average testicular din mo Lor in the 
drat class was nearly 24 inilliinotcrH^ and progrcHaivoly rone iu the 
Biiccecdiiig clasHcs to over 20 niillimcbevs in the fourth. 

While there was not much dilVereneo in height, the Arst class wau 
the ahortest, tho fourth tho tallest. The fourth clnss also showed the 
greatest clic.st poninetor. The cephalic index of all clasHo.s was H4* 
(0. Ammon, “IV inrnntilismo ot lo h'cminisiiio au Conneil do Revision/^ 
UAnlhropaJooiv, ^lay^J une, 1B0(1.) 

We tlnifl eno that it m qviiLo iiisLifinble to admit a typo nJ; 
person w)u) poHsessoH a more tliiin nvcriigc nplitinlo for dotuoios- 
ccncc. Snell porsoiiH are more likely to he Rliovb than tallj they 
will slioiv a full (lovnlo])inent of tlie secondary Hoxmil characters; 
the voice will toiul to he deep and the eyes bright; the glandular 
activity of tho skin will jm)l)ii1>ly he niark<!d^ the lips cv(?rtcd; 
there is a tendeiuiy to a more tlnni avtn’uge dtigree of pigmenta- 
tion, and there is frequently an nhnorinal prevalence of hair on 
some parts of tho body. While none of tlie.se aigiiB, taken sepa- 
riUelyj can bo paid to have any necessary coiineetion with the 
sexual impulse, taken altogether they indicate nii organism that 
responds to the instinct of detumesceiiee with special aptitudo 
or with marked energy. In these respects observation, both 
Bcientific and popnlnr, concords with the probabilities Hiiggested 
by the fliree Btandards in this matter which have already been 
set forth. 

No gencrahy.ntion, iiowevcr, can here bn set down in an 
abaohito and uncpniliriod maimer. There are dcrinito reasons 
why this should be so. There is, for instance!, the highly im- 
porLant conHidernlioii that the Bcxiial impulse of the individiinl 
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may be conapieuoiis in two quite cTiatincfc waya» It luay 
ftssvime pvQminence because ilie individual xiosscssiCvS a highly 
vigorous and WGll-uoui'ished organism, or its promincuco may 
be due to mental imtution in a very morbid individual. In the 
latter case — although occasionally the two seta of coiulitions are 
combined — most o£ the signs we might expect in the former case 
may be absent. Indeed, the sexual iiiipuLscs wJn’eli proceed from 
a morbid psychic irritability do not in moat cases indicuLo any 
special aptitude for de tumescence at all; in tlial; largely Jica 
their morbid character. 

Again, just in the same way that the exaggerated impulse 
itself may either be healthy or morbid, so the various cluiractora 
wliicli \vc have found to possess some value as signs of tlie im- 
pulse in ay themsGlvcs either be liealthy or morbid. This ia 
notably the case as regards an abnormal growtli of hair on the 
body, more especially when it appears on regions where normally 
tlierc is little or no hair. Such hypertricliosm is frerpiently de- 
generative in character, though still often associated with the 
Bexiial system. When, however, it is thus a clcgoneriitivc char- 
acter of sexual nature, having its origin in some nbnormal fmtnl 
condition or later atrophy of the ovaries, It ia no necessary indi- 
cation of any aptitude for dctiuncscencc. 

Idiots, Tiioro eapceiiilly it would seem idiot girls, tend to sliow a 
highly doveloped hairy ayatciii. Time Yoisin, when in v oh ti gating 160 
idiot flud iinheeilG givla, found the hair long aud tUiek ftiiil tciuUug to 
occupy a largo surf ace; one giii had liair on the iircoltc of I lie iiiaiuina, 
(.J, Voisiu, Con formation dea orgiiiica gGnitnux clicz lea Idiots,'* Aiuialcs 
d^EIl/gldiw PubliQUe^ June, 180d.) It should he said tlmfc in idiot boys 
puberty is In he, and tbo soximl organs as well as the sexual instinct: 
frequently undeveloped, while in idiot girls there ia no delay in puberty, 
and the sexual argaiia and instinct arc frequently fully and even ahnor- 
inalTy developed, 

Hegnr has described an interesting ease showiTig an naaoeiatlon, of 
fojtal origin, between sexual anomaly and abnormal Imirncsa. In this 
case a gli'i of 10 had ft uterus duplex, an infantile pelvis, very slight 
menstvuntiDu and undeveloped breftats. She was very hairy on thn fiico, 
the anterior aspects of the chest and abdomen, tliG scxinil regions, aiul 
the tliighg, but not specially ao on the rest of the body. The hairs wore 
of lainigo-liko cbarnctcr, bub dark in color, (A. Hcgar, Jicitrllffo zuf 
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QGhiirtsliillfG und Gviiakolovlc, vel. i, p. 111, 1808.) Sometimes hirutio!) 
of Uio faco aiitl iiljdoinen began to appear tliuiiig pregnancy^ apparently 
from (liaeaBo or tlegoneraLioii ui Llie ovaries. (A cimc is noted in /irf//s/L 
^[cdical Journal, Augiiat 2 uiuL 10, pp. 370 and *130, 1002.) Liiyenck 
iimiiy years ago referred to the popular belief that womoii who havq 
hair on the upper lip Heldoin hear eliildren, iiinl (regarded this opinion a a 
"qiiestionleHs foundcfd ou fact.*’ (Lay cock, A6 Ti;oi/.v DisvascH of ironicn, 
p, 22.) ‘When this ia ho, we may HuppoHO Lluit the abnormal hairy 
growth is aas(>ciiated )vith degeiufration of the ovaries. 

There is nnotlicr fsicLor wliieh enters into this question and 
renders the dcjlinitioii of ii physical sexunl type le.ss piecisG than 
it would otherwise be. Tlic sexual instinct ia coniiiion to all 
persons^ and while it scenns probalilo tliat there is a type of por- 
Bon in whom .sexual energiea are predoiuiiiaul:, it won Id also 
appear that tlie people who o then* wise hIiow a very liigh level of 
energy in life usually exhibit a more than avora^o degree of 
energy i?i mat tens of love. The predoiniiiauUy .soxnal type, as 
we have seeii^ tends to bo assoeinted with a high (k^gree of pig- 
mciitiilion; tlio person speeially apt Xor detuinescunee iiioliiios 
to l)clong to the dark rather tlian to the purely fair gH’oup ot 
the population. On the other hand, the active, (jiujrgeth?, prao 
tical man, the man wlio m mo.st apt for iho iichiev(Mnent of suc- 
cess ill life, tends to Indoiig to the fair rather rliaii to the dark 
type.^ Tims wo have a cor tain con Diet of Leiideneies, and it be- 
comes po.ssihlo to assert that while persons with jiroiioiiiicod 
apLitude for sexual dotuincsceuo tcnid to bo dark, porsons Avbose 
pronounced energy in sexual matters tends to onsiiro success 
arc most likely to \h) fair. 

Tlie tendency of the fair oiiergcLie type, the type of the no v thorn 
European man, to .snxiiiility may ho eon nee Led with the fact that tho 
violent and crimiiuil mini who comm its sexual crimes tends Lo bo fair 
even amid ii (lurk population, CrimiiialH on the whole would appear tn 
tend to he dark rather thiin fair; hut ^larro found in Italy Lluib tho 
group of sexiiul olVoiidcrH din'ered from all otlu'r group h of criminals 
in that tlicir luiir was predomiiiniiLly fair. {Caniltcrl dr I Dailnqucntl, 


‘I'^or .some of the (‘vidr'iiee on this point, see Havednek KIIIh, “Tho 
Comparative Ahilithi.s of llin Kiiir and Mio Dark/' Monthlif J^cvlcWf 
Angus b, 1001,' 'if. UL A W/iaf// of ItrlllHh Oenhts, Cliapter X. 
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p. 374,) Ottolwigliij in the enmc wny, in uxainiiiing 100 Hcsual olTGiulorai 
found thut they ehowed 17 pov cent, of fair hair, LIumgh criminiila gm. 
orally (on n basis of nearly 2000) allowed only 0 per oenfc,, and noi'iml 
persona (nearly 1000) 0 peV tent. Similivvly wltilt tlic Uorinal persons 
showed only 20 per cent, of blue eye.s nnd eriiniimla genenilly ,'i(i pof 
cent., the sexual ollcndevs showed 30 per mit. of bine eyes. (Ottolenghi, 
Arcliivio di Pdvhlttim, fuse, vi, 1888, p. 573.) Uiirtoii riniiuilved 
(Aiuiloiiip of illelonclioly, Part III, flection IL, Mein. II, Suhs. 11) ihiu in 
nil nges most amorous young men Jmvo boon ycllow'-liiiireil, lidding, 
‘’Ibynesins hnltb every ciTeminatc fellow or adulterer is taiv-linu’cd." Iti 
folk-lorCj it has Iteen noted ( Kpuirrdiia, vol, ii, p. 208), red or yellow 
liftir is sometimes regarded as a mavh of sexunlily, 

In Imiinony witli tliia fiurn(!.sa, ao.xual offonders would appear to 
be more doliehoecpluilic than other erhninals. In Italy Mnrro found the 
foreliends of ae-xnal ofl'ciulera to be narrow, iiiul in California Drilliina 
tnund that while mnrdercrs had an average eephalio hnlcx of 83.5, and 
tliicvGa of 80.5, that ol .sexual olTciidcra was 70. 

On the other hand, high chcek-lioncs and broad laeea— ft condition 
moat msimlly found nasociiited with bracliyccplmly— hiiyc nonietiiucs 
been noted as a-Nsociated with undue or violent .seximlity. Wiirro noted 
the exeesa of prominent olieek-bonca in .sexual olTcnder.Sj und in Amorica 
it has been found that iincluiste girls tend to liiivo broiul liKO.s. (i’edit- 
goffical Beminarg, Dccemlicr, 1801), pp. 301, 233.) 

It will be seen tlmt, wlicn we tnkc a coinprelinnsivo view 
of the facts mill considcvfitions involved, it ia possible to obtiiiu 
a move clernute and coliCTciit picture of the physical signs of a 
marked aptitude for detunieBcencc than hoa hitherto been usually 
supposed possible. 'But we also sec tlint wliile the enumUe of 
these signs ia probably fairly I'olinhlc ns im inde.x of innrkcd 
se-xiiality, the separate signs have no such (Icrmilc Bignificance, 
and under some circumstances their significance may even be 
revei’Bed, 
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Tlio UolatiniiHliip of Miitcriiiil luiil iSaxuiil EinoUon— Coiiocphinii and 
Lofifl of Tiri'imty— The Aiicinntly Accepted iSigna of Tliih CoiuliLiou-- 
The rervuding J'ifleetH of Prcgniiiiey on the Organism — PigniuidiiLiun — 
The Blood and Cinnihation — The Thyroid — CliaiigoH in the Nc'vvona Sys- 
tciii~The Vomiting of rrognmuiy — ^'i'he Longings of rrcgiiiiiit Wonicn— 
JfiUornnl Iinpi'cSKionH — JDvidenee for and Against Their Valulity^Thc 
QnoRtioii Still Open — Inipcrfection of Our Knowledge— The iSigiiifieiiiieo 
of Pregimiicy, 

In n]iitl}7Jng i)io Boxiial ijiipulso I liavo so lar delibornloly 
kept out of vifiw the, laatornal instinct. Tliia is iiGCcsHary, lor 
the maternal instinct is specific and distinct; it is directed to 
nn aim whicii, however intimately asaociated it may bo with 
that of the soxunl impulse proper, cun ))y no moans !.)C coii- 
foand(?d witi) it. Yet llio emotion of love, am it )ia« finally do- 
volopod in the world, is not purely of sexual origin; it Is partly 
sexual, tint it is also partly parental.* 


^Sco, c.p., GrooH, jHulhetiHvlw (Icnmn, p. 2 il 0 . “Wt! hove to (idmit/' 
Gi’oos ohRerves^ "blio eiitrancci of aim tin; r iimtiiuib, blia inijmlfle bo Lend 
and foHlor, ho rinjiftly (lommobad with tim Roxunl life. It in HCGiningly 
due to the co-nporabioii of UiiM ini|nilHe tluiL the little feinulo hird during 
courtwhip is ho often fed liy the male like a yotiiig liadgliiig, In man 
'lovo.^ from the hiologieiil flUindpoiiit in alno an anialgimuibicui of two 
jicDds; when I ho Londor need bo jiiobocL niul fostor and nm’ve in lacking 
tho Ginolion in not (piiba perfect. Ileiiie'H exprcHHioiij ‘With my mantle 
I protect you from the Htonn/ luifl alwnyH Beeniod to me very cluir- 
acteriHLic?.''^ SniiiGlimcH the acxmil inipulift may undergo a coiuplcto 
trail afo null lion in tliifl dir (ic Lion. "I believe tlicre in really a tendency 
in women/' (i Jaily writofl in ii letter, iiiJow nniLenml feeling to 
take the place of Hcximl feeling. Very oftoii a womaiVa feeling for her 
Iniabaiid beconicft tliis (bhoiigh lie may be twenty yearn older tlmii her- 
self) j sometimes it dnen not, remaiinng pundy hck feeling, 801110 tinuiH 
it is for Honm other man she haw this curious Holf-ohli berating iimtcriial 
feeling. It in nol: imm'jHni’ily eoiinoebed wit>i inloreotn’.se. A pros^ 
tibotcj Mdio 1ms riilivLioim with do/eiw of uion, may have it for sruim 
feeble drunken fotd, ivlio iierliaiw go or after other women. ^ I oiuic 
flaw tliR eliiutgo from Hex feeling to luotbor feeling, uh I eall it, coirio 
almost suddenly over a woman after hIic had lived about four years 
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In BO far as it is parental it is certainly mainly maternal. 
There is a drawing by Bronzino in the Louvre ot a woiuiuits head 
gazing tenderl^^ clown at some invisible objeetj is it her child 
or lier lover? Boubtless her cliilcl^ 3^et tlic e.xpro.ssioii is equally 
ndeejuate to the emotion evoked by a lover. If we were here 
specilically dealing with the emotion of love as a complex wholc^ 
and not with the psychology of the sexual impulse^ it would 
certainly be necessary to disousa the matennil instinct niid its 
associated emotions. In any case it seems desirable to touch 
on tbe psycliic state of pregnancj^, for we are hero con corned 
not only with emotions very closely conneeted with the scxiiol 
emotions in the narrower sense, but we here at last approach 
that state xvhich it ia the object of the whole sexual process to 
achieve. 

In civilized life a period of weekSj months, oven years, may 
elapge between the eatablislnncnt of .sexual relations and tlie oc- 


witli II infill who wng unfaithful to her, Thoiij wlioii all real sox focliiif^p 
Bio lift tv ed of tho woniflu liis followed, tho desire ho HhoiiUl f»ivc her 
lovo and ten deni esa, liad nil gone, caino tlin otlier fenliiig, and hIio said 
to me, ‘You doii’L uiiderstiiiid n.1 all; ho^s only iny little baby; iiotliiiig 
ho doea ciiii make any dinoroucc lo me now.' An I grow old nr iiiul under- 
ataiid woTiicii’a uaLures better, 1 enii kgo almo.st nt once which relation 
iU ia a woman 1ms to her Inishaiid, or any given man. I t ih this leohiig, 
and not acx passion, tliat keeps woiiiiui from lieiiig free.'* Not fnily 
Is there a sexual association in the impulse to foster and protect, 
tJiero would appear to be a similar element !also in the resjKJiiae to 
tliftt impulse. 1^’rcnd has espacinUy iusiateil on the partly sexual 
clmracter of the oliikVs feelings for those who care for Jt mid 
tend it arid satisfy its needs. It ia begun in earliest infaiieyj 'hvhoever 
has seen the sated infant sink back from tbe hi-east, to fall asleep witli 
flushed cheeks mid happy smile, must say that the pie bn re is ad oq unto 
to the expression of the acxual BntiHfiieUoii of later life/^ Tlie lips, 
moreover, arc the cnrliest erogenous zone. “Thoro will, perhaps, bo 
some opposition/^ Freud remarks {Drcl Ahliamlhoiocn 5?ru’ SCirunilhcorle, 
pp. 3d, Q4), ^‘to t]io identification of the child’s feelings of teiideriiesfl 
and appYCciatioii for those ^Yho tend it with sexual love, but I hcUevo 
that exact psychological analysis will place tbe identity beyond doubt. 
The relationship of the child with the person who tends it ia for it a 
coiitinnal source of scxu.al excitement and satiaf action flowing from Iho 
erogenous zones, especially since the fostei'ing person — as a rule the 
mother— regiirda the child with cm obi on s wliicli jirocetKl from linr sexual 
life; strokes it, kisses it, roeka it, niid very plainly treats it a.s a coin- 
pcnsatioii for a fully valid sexual object." Freud remarks Limb girls 
wlio retain the eliildisb character of tlioir love for their paroTits to adult 
ago arc apt to make cold wives and to be sexually aiuestUcLie, 
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euri'cncc of coiicq)l;iou. Under ])riinitivo conditions tlin loss of 
tlic virgin^d condiLioii pnieticiilly involves the proj^niaiit coiicli- 
tioiij so tlint under primitive conditions very lilLle allowance is 
made for the state, so common nniony civilized peoples, of the 
woman ^vho is no lunger a virgin, yet not about to hecoine a 
mother. 

Tliera in Hoine internet in iiotiiig Iho Hrgius nf Iuhh (if virginity 
chiefly i’elu’<l upon liy aiiru'ut aiitlior.4. fn doing thin it is (loiivtniioiib 
to follow iimiiily tlu; ftifl HUimuary of aiitlioritioH given l>y fioliiin’g in 
hia JlarlhenolooUt- ejirly in tho oigliliaonlU voiilury. The iinoi(?iit (lUHtom, 
known in classic times, of nusiHuring the luick Liu- day after iiiarriagi* was 
frequently praeticeil to aaecrlain if a girl was or wan not a virgin. T'licv» 
were various ways of doing this. One was Lo inoaHiire with a thread tlin 
circumfercncG of the hi'idn’s iieclc hefore ahe weiiL to laul on the hridal 
night, If in the morning the ho me thread would not go around her nock 
It was a sure sign that who had lost hcj* virginity during the iiiglitj if 
not, she wns still a virgin or had been dellowored at an earlier period. 
Catiiilua fllhidcd to thin custom, which still e.vi«ts, or exiiik'd until lately, 
ill the south of li'rancn. tt is perfeelly smimb for it rests oil the intimato 
response hy congestion of the thyroid gliiiid to sexual cxcitemenfcH 
(/^ftr/hc«oiof/i(f, p. 2HH; Hif-reiiL, JjH PiibuytVf p. 150; Havelock Ellin, 
ai\d IVoman, fourth edition, p. 207.) 

Soiiio Hay, .S elm rig L(?lls us, that tlio voice, wliich in the virgin is 
frhrill, becomes rougher uivl deepin' after the lir.st coitus, lie cpioLGH 
liiolan's staloincnt LluiL it is certuiii that ilu; voice* of tliosc. who 
indulge in venery i.s chnnged. On that account I ho an do ills hound down 
Lire penis of their singoi'.^, and Alnrlial .said DniL Dmse irhii ivi.slj to pnv 
serve lliaiv voices Kliouhl avoid coitus. DcinoeritiiH who one day had 
greeted a girl ns "jiuiiden^^ on tlie following day addressed her as 
*' woman/' while in the Huine way it in said Ilia I AlheiTus Magnus, 
ohserving from his study a gir! going for wine for lior iiiaslcr, knew 
iliftt .she had had sex uni intercourse hy the way hecraimc on lior Vidurii 
iiev voice had hecouio deoper, Here, again, tlm iineient hcliof Iuih a 
/^olid basis, for Uic voice and the larynx are really aHected hy sexual 
conditions. {Parthr.twlnijifi, p. 290; Marro, La Pubertd, p. 303; llLivclock 
Ellis, op. vit,^ pp. 271, 2311.) 

Others, again, Seim rig p roe cods, hiivc judged that the gouty sin ell 
given out ill the armpits during the ve tie real net is also no firicortiiiu 
sign of defloration, such odor being pcrccptihlo in those w’ho use iiuich 
voiicry, EUid not seldom in Ini riots and the newly iiuirricd, while, as 
Hilipocratea said, it i.s not perceived in hoys and girls. {ParlhrMoJuffifif 
p. 280; ef. the previouH volume of these /ytiidics, “Sexual SelecLioii in 
MaiV* p, 04,) 
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In vii’ffinSj Scluirig rcniarka, the pubic liftir is stiid to be long and 
not iwistcilj while in women aecii.stoiiied to coitus it is crisper. DuL ib 
is only ixiLcr long and repented coitus, soiuo authors iidd, that Liic piihic 
linira hocoinc crisp. Some recent obacrvevflj it may ho roi narked, Imvc 
noted a connection between seximl excitiiLion niul tlio condition of the 
pubic biiir in women. {Of. tlio present volume, oiifi? p, 127.) 

A sign to which the old autliovs often a tin died niiidi iinportiuicQ 
was furnished hy the uriimiy sircjiui. In the Do ^corctifi Mulicnm^ 
wrongly attributed to Albov bus Magnus, it i.s laid thnvn that “the virgin 
urinates liighor than the w'onmn.*' Iliolnn, in hi.n A}Uhroi}Ot/rai)hm^ dia- 
cuashig the ability of virgins to ejaculate urine to a height, sbates that 
Scaligev bad observed wouicn w\\o were virgins emit urine in n high 
jet against a wall, but that married women cnuld seldom do tliig. Bona- 
ciolus also stated Unit the urine of virgins is ciniLt(?d in a siiiall stream 
to a distance with nji acute hissing sound, {Parlhcno}o(;iaj p. 281.) A 
folk-lore belief in the reality of this influence ia evidenced by the Picardy 
CO nfe referred to alread}’- (anio, p. (53), '‘La Priiicesse qui pisan iiu deasus 
lea T^lcnlea.” Tlioro is no doubt a tendency for the various stresHos of 
sexual lifo to produce an influencQ in this direction, iliongh they act 
far too slowly and uncertainly to be a reliable index to the preaenee or 
the fibacnce of virginity. 

Another common ancient test of virginity by urination vests on a 
psych io haaia, and appears in a variety of forms which are really all 
feduciblfi to the siinic principle, Thus w’o are told in Do Sccrctis 
iVulioP'inn that to ascertain if a. girl is aeduecd she wheuhl be given to 
cat of powdered crocus floworsj and if she has been seduned slio iiniiiG* 
(liaLcdy iiriimtcs. We arc here concern ed witli autu-t^uggestion, and it 
may well be believed that with nervous and credulous girls this Lost often 
revealed the truth, 

A further test of virginity diaciisacd by Scluirig is the presence of 
hiodosly of conn ten an CG. II a woman blushes her virtue is Halo. In 
this way girla who have theniaeivofl liad experience of the nnirriago bed 
arc said to detect the virgin. The virgin's eyes are cast down and 
almost motioiilcafl, while she wlio liaa known a man has eyes that are 
hi’iglib and quick. But this aiga ia equivocal, eays Schurig, for givla are 
differ eiit, and can simulate the modesty they do not feel. Yet this 
Iiidication also rests on a fuiidninen tally sound p.sychologieal basis. 
(See ^'The lilYQlutiun of Alodeaty/^ in the drat volume of these iS'filrtfcs.) 

In his Si/UcpHloiJia (Section V, cap. I-II), inihlishcd in 1731, 
Schnrig diacussea further the anciently recognized Higiis of proguiiney. 
The real or imaginaTy signs of pregnancy aoiight by various ]>rbnitivQ 
peoplca of the past and present are brought together by Ploas and 
Partels, Das bd. i, Chapter XXVII. 
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Both pljysically iiiul p>sychicnl]3? tlic oceuiTeJicc o^ preg- 
nancy isj llo^\-cvcl■^ a (liBlinct tJvcnL It iiuirkB l:hc l)oginning of 
a conthnioua physical process, ^vliich cannot fail to iiinnifesll 
psyehic reactions, A great cciitor of vital aoLivil;}' — prjicticjilly 
anew center, for only tlu; gorininal form of it in monstnuitiou 
had prcvioiiHly existed — ^Inis appeared mid affects the wliolc or- 
ganism- “iVoin 11)0 inf»j)(ait Unit tljo ombryo takas j^osscssioa 
of the woman/* Jlol)ert Jhiriu’s |)nts it, ^^cvivry drop of blood, 
every fiber, every organ, is affeeted 

A woman artist once observed to Dr, Stratz, that hb the 
fiunl niin of ii woinaii to l)ecoinG a irioLhcr and pregnimcy iB 
thus her blossoming time, a lieiuitiful woman ought to ))c most 
beautiful when slio ia pregnant. That is ho, Stratz replied, if 
]ier moment of greatest physical perfection corrcsjmndH with 
the early months of pregnancy, for witli the Ijcginning oO preg- 
nancy metaI)olism is increaacd, tlie color of the skin l)ccomeH 
more lively and delicate, the breasts liriiicr.'-^ rregnimcy may, 
indeed, often liccomc visililc soon after cnncc])tion hy the lirighter 
eye, tile livelier glance, resulting from greater vascular ac- 
tivity, though later, with the inerenso of strain, the fac(i may 
tend to boconie soinewhiit thin and diHtortod, The liaiv, Barnes 
fliiites, assumes a now vigor, )?von though it may have been fall- 
ing out before, Tlie tfnnjawatnre rises; Iho weight inerenses, 
CYCii apart from the growth of the fmtua, [Vhn elTlorescimce of 
pregnancy shows itself, as in the blossoming and feeuiidatcd 
flower, by hicrensed pig-mtmlation.'’ *r])e nipples with their 
arcohu, and the mid-line of the belly, l)ecoine darker; 
brown flocks (lentigo) tend to ai)])oar on the forehead, 
neck, arms, and body; while sfrijc — at /Irst bhie-rcd, 
then a brilliant white — appear on the holly and thighs, 


^Ksliatih (in Ilia Th(!fiC dr Par Iff, puhlislwd in 1870) aliowctl that 
even tho Ongor uiiila arc alVecLcU in progimncy iiiul bcconu* inoasiirably 
thinner . 

*C. II. SLrabz, Die ^chdiihcU dcfi Wcihllchcn /Crirpcr.v, CluipLcr VI. 

*2ron n[][K!ai'H (o he liljomtcd rii the rinitci’Jial orgujiinm d[irlirp: 
pregnancy, and Wychgnl liaa ahown {Zrltsvlirlfl fur (irtiuvtfihillfc nvil 
hd. xivii, II eft Jl) I hut tin* pj^nin-jiL nf pro/'nain women 
conUiiiia iron, nnd that tho Limouiit of iron in the urine is inercuHed, 
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tlioiigli these are scarcely normal, for they are not seen in women 
with very elastic siciiis and are rare among peasants and Havagea.^ 
The whole carriage of the woman teiida to become clnmged with 
the developinent of the mighty seed of man planted within her] 
it aimnlates the carriage of pride with the arched hack and pro* 
traded abdomen.- The progiinnt woman 1ms boon lifted above 
the level of ordinary humanity to become the casket of an im 
Gstimable jewel, 

It is in the blood and the circulation that the earliest of 
the most prominent symptoms of pregnancy are to be found, 
Tlie ever increasing developmeiit of this new focus of vascular 
activity involves an inci’eased vascular activity in the whole 
organism. This activity is present almost from the first — a few 
days after the impregnation of tho ovum — in the breasts, and 
quickly becomes obvious to inspection and palpation. IJcfore a 
quite passive organ, the breast now rapidly iucroasoa in activity 
of circulation and in size, while certain characteristic cliangca 
begin to take place around the nipples.^ As a re.siilt of tlie 
additional worlc imposed upon it the lieart tends to become 
slightly hypertrophied in order to meet the additional strain; 
there may bo some dilatation also.'^ 


Tho recent investigations of Stengel ami Stanton toinl to show that 
the increase of the lioiirt'a work during prcgimncy is less eouHidcral)Io 
tluit ho-3 geuer ally liGcii supposed, and that beyond hoiuq eulavgemeut ivucl 
dilatation of tlie right ventricle there ia not u.aiinlly miy liypcrbropliy 
of the lieart. 


'Vinay, Maladies de la OrosscssCt ChnpLer VIIT; X. Ilcnnig, "l?x- 
ploratio Externa/' Comptcs-rctiilns du Cotif/rds Inlcnialwaal do 

MCdCcine, vol, vi, Section Xlll, |ip. 144n00. A hibliogra])liy of the litora- 
buiG coiieRniiiig the physiology of prognniiey, ex ton ding tn ten pages, is 
n])peiidcd by Piiiard to his article “Grosacssc,^' Dieiioiiuairc owuclo- 
pMiqiie des iSdences m^dlcales, 

^Strahzj op. cit., Chapter XII. 

S. A. GviaiUi, “The Binguosis of Preguauey/' IlvitisU il/cdfcffl 
Journolj April 11, 1003.. 

^<T. Mnekonwc and H. 0. Nicholson, ^'Tho Heart in Pregnancy/' 
British Medical Journal, October 8, 1004; Stengel and Stniiton, •"ilie 
ComiUioii of the Ilcarb in Prcgiiancy/’ Medical l^ecord, Maj*^ 10, 1D02 
and 77a/i;cr.9/^y/ Peinisjjimnia Medical JiufleUn, Sept., 1004 (HUinnuu'izLMl 
ill Brlltsh Medical Journal, August 10, 1D02, and Sept. 23, 100, "i.) 
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TJie to till qiiniitity o;/: blood is raised. AVliile increased in 
quail tityj tbo blood aiipeurs on tlio u'liolc to lie somewhat depte- 
cialcd ill cjmility, tlion^rh on this point there are considorablo 
diflorcnces of opinion. Tlins^ as regards luuinoglohiu, sonic in- 
vGsligahirs Imvo found tlnib the old idea a.s to t)io poverty oi’ 
hfcmoglolhn in iirognnucy is quite nnloiiiided ; a few have oven 
found that the hauiioglohin is increased. Most lUithoritioa have 
found the red cellfl diiiLinisImd, tlioiigli some only slightly, while 
the white cells, and also the libi’in, are increased, But toward 
the end of pregnancy there is ii tendency^ perhaps due to the 
establishment of eompciisation, for the blood to revert to the 
normal cnnditioiL^ 

It would appear probable, however, that the vascular phe- 
uomeua of pregnancy are not altogether so simple as the above 
atatemoiit would imply. The activity of various glands at tliis 
time — well illustrated by the marked salivation which somethnes 
occurfl' — indicates that other modifying forces arc afc work, and 
it Iiflfl been Biiggcstcd that tiic changes in tlie maternal circulation 
during pregnancy may best bo cxphiinod by the theory that Lliero 
me two opposing kinds of Bocrolion poured into the Idood in 
unusual degree during pregnancy: one contracting the vessels, 
the otlier dilating them, one or tlie other Konietiines gaining the 
upper hand, Supvaroiml extract, when administered, has a vaso- 
constricting influence, and thyroid extract ii vaso-dilating in- 
fluence; it may be surmised thiit Avithiii the body tlicso glands 
perform flimilar functionB.- 

The important part played by the thyroid gland is indi- 
cated by its marked, activity at the very beginning of pregnancy. 
We may probably associate the geiiGnil teiidoncy to vaso-dilata- 
tion during early pregnancy with the tendency to goitre; Freund 
found an incrcaae of the thyroid in 45 per cent, of 50 cases. 
Tlie thyroid belongs to the same class of ductless glands as the 


*J. ITondcrfinii, ■'AfaLonial Blond at Term,** ,Journ(il of OhstHrlcft 
and Gi/ttwvoiof/ff, I'^cOrmiry, 1002; C. Dougias^, **Tho Jilood in rrcRiiaiU, 
AVointin,'* Urliifth Mcdlvnl Journnlf 20, 1004; \V, L. Tliomj)Hnii, 

“Tlitt ninod ill Pregiianoy,** I/nft/i fm GuUeliu, iIujia, 1001. 

^H. 0. NiehiilFioii, “Suino. Heiiiiu'kH on l\u\ Miilornul Circiiliitiou io 
r ri’giiaiity,'’ JJrilh'ft Afaclicul Jourjf//J. OHtilwv 3. 11)03- 
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ovary, unci, as Bland Sutton and otliors have insisted, tlio onal- 
ogiea between the thyroid and the ovary are very niiincroiis and 
significant. It may be added that in recont years Armand 
Gautier has noted the iiii|jortnnce ol the thyroid in elaborating 
iniclco-proteida containing aTSciiic and iodine, which are poured 
into the circulation during incnstrniihioii and pregniuicy, The 
whole metabolism ol: the body is indeed affected^ and during the 
latter part of pregnancy study of tlio ingesta and egesLa has 
shown that n storage of nitrogen find even of wiiter is taking 
pi ace. ^ The woman, as rinard puts it, forms tlio child out of 
her own fiesh, not merely out of her fond * the individual is being 
sacrificed to the species. 

The changes in the nervous system of the pregnant woman 
correspond to those in the vascular system. There is tlio same 
increase of activity, n lieighlcniiig of tension, llrunu WnllT, 
from experiments on bitches, concluded that the central nervous 
eytitem in women is probably more easily excited in tlui pregnant 
than ill the non -pregnant state, though he was not prepared to 
call this cerebral excitability ^^specifio.^’^ Direct obscrviitions 
on pregnant ivomen have shown, without doubt, a heiglitoiicd 
nervous irritability. Be flex action generally Is inc reused. Nou- 
Tiiann investigated tlie knoe-jeidv in. fiOO wo men during i^reg- 
nancy, labor, and the puerpcriiini, and in a large iiiiiiibor tmind 
that there was a progressive exaggeration with the mlvanco of 
pregnancy, little or no change being observed in the early 
muiiths; soiiietiines when no change was observed during prog- 
nancy the knee -jerk still increased during labor, reaching its 
maximum at the moment of the expulsion of the fudus; the 
return to the normal condition took place gradually during the 
puerperium. Triclandimi found in pregnant women that though 
the superficial reflexes, with the exception of the abdominal, 
wove diminished, the deep and tendon reflexes were mavkcdW 
increased, G.specia!ly that of the knee, those clisingoa being more 
marked in primiparai than in mnltiparm, and more pronounced 
as pregnancy advanced, the normal enndltion reluming with 

^J. Morria Slciunns, ^MotaboHsm Ihirinuf Johns Uap* 

Mns nnsjiilal vnl. xii, UJO'!. 

’B. \Vo!fT, ZfinirulhlaU tilr Ojnuikoloyfe, 11)04, No, SiO. 
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:cn days after labor. Eloetrical excitability was sensibly dimin-x 

islied.^ 

One of tlie first signs of high nervous tension is vomiting, 
Aa ia wll knowjij Ibis plionoiiionoii coininoiily appears early iii 
pregnancy, and it in by many coiirtidcretl entirely physiological. 
Bariica regards it i\H a kind of Hafely valve, a iTgiilating rnne-* 
tion, letting oil' exe(‘ssivo tonsioii and iniiinluining cipnlibriuin.® 
Vomiting is, liowevor, a convulsion, and is tliirn the Biiiiplest 
form of a Icind of numifeslalion — to wliicli the beightened uerv^ 
ous tension of pregnancy canily lends itfiolf — that liiuln its ex- 
treme pathological form in eclampsia. In this connection 
of interest to point out that the pregnant woinnii here mam- 
fesl;s in the highest degree a tendency which \h marked in woiium 
gencrnlly, for the foinale hcx, ajiart alCogotlier from pregnaTiey, 
is specially liable to convulsive pliouomcna." 

TJicro in soino clilToronco of opinion ninong ftiiLhoriLics ufl Lo 

tlic prccibo imhiro and oauHutUni of 11 lo HiaknoSH of prcgimney, ]hii*iu?H, 
llorrocUfl and oHhm'h ragavd it u.s payHiologicul; but iininy coiiHidm’ il 
piitliologieal; thn iw, for tko opioiou of (» roily Jlfu ill; 

attributed it to U ox ion of tin? gnu'id iiteriiH, Kiillonhiud^ to liyHlariii, 
and Ziil)orRUy trniiH it a iiem-oHiH. Wliitridgo WilUainH coiiHidor.H LluiL it 
may be (1) reflux, or (2) naiirntio (wboii it is iilliud to liyaLma and 
nmonaUlo to Hiig^u.slinii) , nr (It) toxaMiiie. It nsilly iippcMirH to lie on tlio 
bovdorliiiid brlween lioaltliy and disraHud inaniruHtatiohH. IL ia Raid to be 
unknown to runiicrH and vutorinary RurgiicuiH. It nppuars Lo bo liLtln 
known ainonia; .saviigus; it ia c(jinparriLividy inrn!([uoiit aiiioiig woiuon 
of tho lower social cIohrch, and, uw (lilcs bus fouiul, woiiioii who luibitii- 
ally inouHtnuite in a ]>ainleHS and normal niiuinor Hutrer coin par a Li rid y 
littlo from the RickiicHH of proirnnney. 

Wc own a valunblo atiidy of tho HiukiiOHS of prcgnimcy to GilcB, 
who analyzed Ilia vecorda of sno rfascH. ll.a conelndad Hint aliout oiio- 
t))irfl of tljo piognjiiit ivoincii iroro fjco from NicIvHoa.'i lln ougbonL jU’og- 
iiiviicyj 45 per cent, were free during Llio first Lbree niontliH. When 
fiickiieas occurred il; began in 70 ]ior cent, of ciiscs in the livat month , and 
was moat frequent during the Hccond month. The duration varied from 


^Tridandani, /InjroZi df O^fch-icf/, March, 1000. 

^ R. IlariieH, "Tim liuliicLion of JmboiV' th UUh Medical Journal, 
Dccembor 22, 1H04. 

“iScG, c.i}., Jlavtdnck TOIIih, Mtni and lyoaian, fourtli edition, ])p, a44, 
e/ ficgi, 
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a few d^yR to all through. Between the ages of 20 and 25 flicknoas waa 
least frequent, nml thora was less sickness in the Ihird than in (\ny 
other pregiiniicy. (This correaijonds wiLli the euiicliisiuii of AlaLLhowa 
Ihmcnii that 25 is Uic most favorable age for i)rogiimiey.) To some 
extent in ngreGinenl with Gnfmiotj Giies belicYes timt the Ynmiling of 
pregimiicy is "one form of iimnifeatation of tJie high nervous irritability 
of pregllanc 3 ^'' This high nervous tension nniy overflow into other 
ehaiinolaj into the vascular and excretory aystciu, (musing eedampyia; 
into the muscular aysLein^ causing chorea, or, cxpcmling itself in ihQ 
brain, give rise to hysteria when mild or inaniiity Avlieii sovoro. But 
the vagi form a very rea(l 3 ’' chniincl for such overflow, and hence tlio 
frequency of sickness in pregnancy. There are thus thimc main factors 
ill the cauantioii of Lliia plienomenon ; (1) An increased ncvvoiia irri- 

tahility; (2) a local source of irritation; (3) a ready elTcrenL cliaiiiiel 
for nervous energy. (Arblmr Giles, ''Obsoi’vntioiis on the J'ltiology of 
the SickiiCRs of Prcgnnnoy/' Trattsactlona Obsiclricnl Society of Loadouj 
vol. XXV, ia04.) 

Martin, who regards the plienoineiioii ns iionnnl, points out that 
when nausea and vomiting are absent or aiicldaiily coaso there is often 
reason to aiispect some thing wrong, cspccinlly the dcatli of the embryo. 
He also remarks that women who suHer from large varieoae veins arc 
seldom troubled by the niiiisoa of prognnncy. (J. M. 11. Martin^ “Tint 
Vomiting of Pregnancy,-' Itrilish AlciUmt Journal, December 10, 1004.) 
These observations may he connected with those* of hi vans {Amort can 
(7///icco?of//cfd and Obsteirtcnl Journal, JamiaiY, 1000), who utlrihiites 
primary imporlanec to the undoubtedly active fiudor of the irritation 
set up by the uterus, more especially the rhyLlniiiG u be rim* (.'oiitnu'tiona; 
stimvalatiou of the breasts produces active* liter inn contriielion.4; and 
Evans found that examination of the bronsta sutllccd to bring on a 
severe attack of vomiting, while on nnotlior occasion this was produced 
by a vaginal examination, Evans belie. ves that the purpose of those 
contractions is to facilitate the circulation of the blood (hrnugh tlio 
large venous sinuses, the snr charging of the reUitivoly stagnant pools 
with eltctc blood producing the irritation which leiids to rhykhmia 
contractions- 

It is on the basis of the increased vfiscnlnT and glandular 
activity and the hoigli toned nervous tension that the special 
psychic phenomena of prognnncy develop. l?hc best known, and 
perhaps the most cluirac Leris tic of these mnnifeslatioiis, is that 
known as ^'longings/^ By this term is incniit more or less irre- 
sistible desires for some special food or drink, whieli iiiiiy be 
digestible or indigestible, somctiines a substiincc whick the 
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woman oi’flijuu’ilj' Jilccs, siioli as Irnit^ aiul ae-casionally one 
which, under ordinary circinnsLaiicos, b1k‘ diKlikc.'s, us in one 
case known to me ol a young eounh-y woiiuui whoj when l)miriiig 
]icr child, was always ionging for tobacco and never happy ex- 
cept wlicn she could get u pipe to Hinoko, althoiigli midcr ordi- 
nary circiunaLanees, like olljor young woinoji of Im-T cla.sa, slio 
was widioiit any desire lo smoke. Occasionally tho longings lead, 
to actions wliicli are more unsernpulous than is (ioininon in tho 
case of tlm same person at otlHu* times; thus in one case kiiowix 
to mo a young woman, pregnant witli her first child, jn- 
Bisted to her sister’s liorror on entering a strawberry held and 
eating a quantity of fruit. These “longings” in their extreme 
form ]nay properly l)e considered as nouraatheiiic ol)sessioiis, 
out in their simple and less pronounced forJiLs tlicy may well he 
normal und healthy. 

Tlic oJcl aiilhor.s nhpiiiul i/i juirralive.s tlcscnbiug the loiig- 

inga of prof^niint 'women for iiiitiii'Al mul unimLuiiil roods. Tlii.n [ifTechioii 
WAS coiiiiuoiily cidlcU /Jiea, HometiniOH dtra- or maJalla. •Selmrif', whose 
works are a co^Dprolioiisivo Ire us lire house of nneioiit modieaJ lore, 
do VO lea a Jong (diauLer (eap» 11) of hi.s C7i///ohif/ifi, jmhlislied in 1725, to 
pica aa muni l(! sit'd muinly, thongli 710 1 exclusively, in prognaiib women, 
Soiiip women, Im Lulls ns. luivii been oonipollefl to cut ull soiis of eartjiy 
siibsLuneeH, of whitdi sjiiitl Honns Llin mosL coiiimon, mid ono Italian 
woman when pri^gininl ate Huvcrul poniids of stnid with iiuudi Hiitisf ac- 
tion. following it np 'willi 11 driuiglit i»f her own urine- Jauio, imidj 
chalk, eliarcoal, eirid<?rH, pilch uro also tin: dosired Huhstiinoifs in otlioi 
cnscs (leluiled. Oiu* iiregiiniit woman iiuist cult broad fresh from tho 
oven ill very largo (juiinlitu^s, iiiid n oortain noble imitron ate 140 sweet 
cakes in one day luid iiij'lit. ’WhouL a ml various kinds of corn us well 
as of vegetabloK were Lho foods desired hy many longing 'wonn'ii. Ono 
wonnin was vospoiiHihic! for 20 pnuiuls of pepptn', niiothor ate gingtT lu 
largo qimntilies, 11 third kept maeo uiuler her pillow; eimminon, salt, 
cimilsion of almonds, treacle, mush rooms w'ere desired by otlicrs- Cher- 
ries were longed for hy one, and n 11 oilier iito ,'iO or 40 lemons iii one 
night. Various Ivinds of fish — mullet, oy.sters, criihs, live ceds, etc. — aro 
TOciitionod, Nvhile other women have found delectation in lizaids, frogs, 
spiders and ili(?s, even aeorpioiin, lieu* and fleas. A pregnant woman, 
aged 33^ of sang nine temperament, ate a live fowl coin pie Lely with 
inlcuse satis fa eti on. .Skin, wool, (follon, thread, linen. Idol Ling paper 
have been desired, an well as more repulsive subs time oh, Hiieli as nasal 
muens and feces (eatem with hr end). Vinegar, ice, and snow oeeiir in 
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oblier cases. One woman .stilled a dcsiro for liuman llcali by biting tUc 
iiLitcH of children or the nrnis of men. iietals are also h wallowed^ aiieh 
as iron, silvei’, etc. One pregiiaiiL woman wislicd to Llirow ngg.s in her 
liiisbiiiid's face, and iinotber to bavo her buy band throw eggs in licr faee, 

In the next cliapter of the same work Seburig denci'ibea cases of 
aeiito antipathy which may luise under the Rame eircuiimtaiicos (cup, 
III, *'l)e Niimcfl Hou Antipatliia certoriim eiboriiin"). Tho list incUnlca 
bieiul, meat, fowls, TlsIi, eela (ii very comiiiO]i repulsion), orabs, millcj 
butter (very often), ohec.so (often), lioiipy, sugar, suit, eggs, caviar, 
snlpluir, apple.*! (especially ilieir odor), sLiawberricH, tnulberries, cin- 
11 anion, nmeo, capers, pepper, onions, nuistiird, boelroob, rioc, iiiiiit, 
absiiitlie, rosea (many pages are devoted to tliiw antjpatliy) , lilies, elder 
flowers, imisk (which soiiictinies caused vomiting), amber, colTee, opiates, 
olive oil, vinegar, cats, frogs, spiilcvis, waspft, swurda, 

More recently Cloiild and Pyle (Aiwmdlics and Ouf'losltlcfi of 
Medlchw, p, 80) bavn briefly snnnnarizcd some of the aiiciont niid modern 
VGQorcU coucGviung tho lougiuga of pregnant womciu 

Various theoriGs are put forward concerning tlio causalioii 
of tlie longings of pregnant women, but none of these fioeniB to 
furnisli by itself a complete and adoqiiate exphiiialion of all 
cases. Tlnis it is said that the cr living is the expression of a 
natural instinct, the system of the pregmiiit w'oiuau really tc- 
quiring the food slic longs for. It is quite prolnihlc that this is 
so in many cases, but it in obviously not so in Lho iniijority of 
cases, even when ’we confine ourselves to tho longinga for fairly 
natural foods, while -we know so little of tlic .special needs of the 
organism during pregnancy that the theory in any case is iii- 
Buscoptible of clear deinoii.strntioii. 

Alliecl to this theory is tlie explanation, tliab tlic longings 
are for things that counteract the tciulcncy to nausea and sick- 
ness. Giles, however, in liia valuable Rtabistical abiuly of the 
longings of a series of 300 pregnant women, liaa shown that the 
percentage of women with longiiig.s is exactly the same (33 ])or 
cent.) among women who had sufTcred at some time during 
pregnancy from sickness as among the women who had not bo 
siiiTeiefl. Moreover, Giles found that "the period of sickno.ss fre- 
quently bore no relation to the time wiien there wore ei'iivings, 
and the patient often had craviuga after the yiokuesa hud ceased. 

According to another theory these longings are mainly a 
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inntter of ciubo-riiif^yestiou. The prc|rnjuit wonuin Ims rccGivod 
the tTnclition of khoIi porfiiiiulcH lier,selJ: that slio has 

aueli a luirl tlu'ji IjoeoJiias coiiviJiccd tlmt, according if) 

a popular belief, il will be bud for the ehikl if the longiug U 
not gmtined. Giles eonsidei-s Umt tliis process of niUo-siig- 
gcsbioii LakGS ))lace ‘‘in a cerlain number, perliaps oven in tlic 
innjovity of cases/’^ 


The DiHihesH crAbriuitf^H, the wife of MnrHhiil Jiinot, iu lioi' 
^(^iUolVG^ given n» ajinj.Hiug aeefuiiit uf Jirnr in ijcr rrrst [uc^nancy n 
longing wiKS iippiirciiLly iinijoncil upon lier by Lhu nnxiouH HoliciUule of 
her own aiul Iicr fiiiKbamrtt rofnh'oMH. Thoiigli flud'ciring from cajintaiit 
nausea and Hiekiiess, slio bud no One day ut d inner after Lbe 

prcgiiaiiey laid gone on for some iiioiitlia her mother sudd only put down 
her foi'k, exolainiing: *'l have iievor asked you whaL longing you buvcl'* 
Hhe replied witli LruUi Mint she hud none, iinr days ami hov lughts Iieing 
oceupied with Kiiirering. "No car/cl" said Llie inoLhcrj ‘^fi\ieh a thing 
wiis never liojird of. I innst spetik to your mother-in-law,” Tho two 
old ladies consulted unxiouisly and explained to Lbe young inoMier lunv 
fvn uiifiaLiHllod Ion gin might produce a monstrous eliild, niul the hiiHlmiul 
also now begun tet as^k her every thiy wluit nlie longed for. Heu' sis Lei- 
iu-law', moreover, brought her all sorLs of stories of ebildreu born wiili 
iipjialliiig niolhcr's marks due to this cause. Hlie beeame frightened 
and begun to wonder wbiit she most wanted, but could think of iiotliing. 
At lasb when ejiling- a ^jiihUIIo llavornd with piiiejipjde^ it oceurred ho 
her that iiineapplo in on exeolleiit fruit, and one, nioreaver, whieli hIic 
I md never seen, for nt Unit time it waw exLrcjiioly rare. TJiereupfin she 
began bo long for pineupplr*, and all the more wluni hIio was told that 
flt Uiftt season they oniild ijot J)n obhiiiied. iSJio now begun to fool tliat 
she imist have pineapple or die, and her Imsband run nil over PiiriH, 
vafiilj' ofTcrliig tu'crif}' louis for a pirimpple. At Inst he succeeded in 
oblnining one, llirougli the knidnesH of Armo. llonapiivLe, and drove luiino 
furiously just as his wife, always talking of pine apples, had gone to 
bed. He enter 0(1 tlin room with the pineapple, to the groat satis faction 
of tlio DuelmsH'B mother, (fii oius of her own prcgniiiioifta, it appears, she 
longed in vain for (ilicuTies in Janunry, und the eliild was born with a 
marie on her body resembling ii. (duirry — in Kcioiitific terminology, a 
amuKS.) The HnuheHS efl’usively Unnikod her husband and wished lo 
cab of tliG fruit immediately, hut her hush and slopped her and a aid that 
Corvisart, tho ramouH ]ihysieiaii, Imd told bbii Unit she niual ou iin 


‘Arthur (iJilert, “The Longiugs of VregniuiL Woiium/' '/TfutsucNoafi 
Olislchdcui Hooicii/ nf vol. xxxv, IHOJ, 
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ao CO in it touch it at night, ua it wan extremely iiuligcHcmle. »Slie prom- 
itied not to do ao, mid spent the night in ciLroHsiiig the jiiiieapplo. In the 
luoruiug tlui Uwshand ciime and cut \ip the fruit, prcacutiiig it to hev in 
a porcelain ho^vl. Suddenly, liowever, there \vi\n a revulsioii of feolin^^- 
she felt bliiiL ahe could nob poaaibly ent piiieiipple; iiersunaioii was 
uaeleasi the fruit had to he taken away luid the windowa opened, for 
the veiy smell of it had hcconic odious. The Duchess lulds LIuit hence- 
forth, til rough out her life, though still li Icing tlio llavor, she waa only 
Lihle to cat pineapple hy doing a sort of vinliuico to herself, ("dAhiJOi'ies 
(Ig la Duvhcasc (rAbvanUitj vol. iii, Chapter VI 11.) It shniild he added 
that, ill old ago, the Duehe.sg d^AbraiitiJs appears to have hccomo iiiNaiie. 

The influence oi gnggestion must cerLninly be aceeptod 
at all events, increasing and empluisi/nng the ton deucy to long- 
ings. It can scarcely, ho^Yover, be regarded as a radical and 
adequate explanation of the phcuonieiion generally. If it is a 
matter of auto-siiggcstion due to a tradition, then we should 
expect to find longings most frequent and most pronounced in 
multiparous women, who nro bc.st acquainted with tlio tradition 
and best able to experience all that is expected of a ])rcguftut 
woman. But, as a ninttor of fact, tlie women who luive borne 
most children are precisely those wlio arc least likcdy to bo 
affected by the longings Avliicli tradition deinaiulH they fihould 
nmnileat. Giles has shown that longings occur uuicli more Irc^ 
qucntly in the first tha3\ hi \\wy aubBcqueut ijr(*giiiu\c'y ; there is 
a regular decrease with the increase in 7iuinl)or of pregnancies 
until in women with ten or more children the longings scarcely 
occur at all. 

Wc must probably regard longings as based on a pliysiolog- 
icnl and psychic tendency which is of universal extension and 
almost or quite norinah They arc kiiowu throughout Europe 
and were known to the medical writers of antiquity. Old Indian 
as well as old Jewish jfiiysicians recognized them. They liiivc 
been noted among many savage races to-day : iimoug the TiicUaiis 
(vf North and South America, among the peoples of the Nile and 
the vSoudan, in the italay nrcbipclago J In Europe they are most 


PlosH Juia Uavtftls, nas Wr/fi. Clmptcv XXX, 
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coininon ftinoiig tlic wonicii of tlm people, living niinple and 
natural lives.^ 

Tlie true ]iorinal relationship of tlic longings of pregnancy 
is tlie iuipulsivo ain'l often irrosistihle longings for food 
delicacies \rhich arc npl; to overcome childrojt, and in girls often 
persist or revive thi-oug]i adoleaconce and even l)eyoiul. >Sueh 
sudden iUs of greediness l)eloiig to ibose Icind of normal psychic 
iininilcstn Linns ^vliieh are on ihvi verge of tlie nbiiorinal into 
Avliicli they oecasiomilly puss. They may oeenr, however, in 
heiiltli}'’, wcll-lircd, niid 'irell-hchaved children who, under tlie 
strofis of the sudden craving, will, wilhoul; coinjnijiclioai and 
apparently without reflection, steal il»e food they long for or 
even steal from their piirents tlie money to liny it. The food 
thus seized liy a well-nigh irresistible craving is nearly always 
a fruit- Frnit is usually doled out to children in small quan- 
tities ns a hixiiry, but we arc dosconded from ]>rimi[ive human 
peoples and still more remote a])c-likc ancestors, l)y whom fruit 
was in its eeason eaten copiously, and it is not surprising tlmt 
when tlmt Roasoii comes roniul tlic child, more honsilivc tlian the 
adult to primitive infhumces, should soinelimes exporience the 
imp id so of its niico.stor.s with dvonvliclining intonsitj^, all tho 
more so if, us is probable, the craving is to sonic extent tlie ex- 
preasion of n physiological need, 

Saii/onl Dell, yvho liiiK llir foorl rmpiilflc.s oT cliihlreii in 

America, fliidfl that girls have a gr tauter ii umber of lilcen aiul (liHlilccfi in 
foods than hoys of the Hinm* ngn, tlioii[^li at Llic huhh*. time tliey have IcsH 
UlsliIcGS to wiiiKi foodH Uian boys- The proclivity far sweats and fruits 
allows itself ns Noon ns a child liegins to cat Rtilidfl, Tlio chief fruits 
lihccT are oranges, ImuauuH, apples, peaches, mul pears. This sLrong pref- 
erenec for fntita lasts till the age of 13 or Id, tlioiigh relatively weaker 
from 10 to 13. Ill girls, ho^vcver, Dell notes the signirieiuit fact from 
our present point of view that at in id-a dolose cnee there is a revived taste 
for Hweots nnd fruits, lie hclievcfi that the growth of eijihircri in tnate 
in foods recapitulates tho cxpcviciieo of tho race. (S. Doll, "An Intro- 
dnetory Study of tha Psychology of Foods." PvtUitjogleal Seminary, 
March, 1004.) 


’Thus, in Cornwall, *'to he in the longing wmy" is a popular 
Bymonym for pregnancy. 
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Tile liciglitcued neivous iuiprcsskmalnlity of prog^iiancy 
would a 2 )pcar to arouse into nctivity those i)rimitive iiiij)ulscs 
which are liable to occur in childhood aiul in t]ie iinniarriocl 
girl continue to the nubile age. It in a aigniiicnnt Inct tliat tha 
longiuga ol pregnant women ni'e mainly lor fruit, ajul notably 
lor BO Avliolesoine a fruit na the npjjle, whitdi may Yovy well Imvo 
a beneficial elToct on the aystcni of tJie ijregnant woman. Gilca, 
in \m tabulation of the foods longed for by HOC pr(!gi\iint women, 
found tliut tlie fruit group was by far tho largest, furnishing 
79 cases; a]iples were far nway at the head, occAirriug in H 
cases out of tlie 99 who had longings, while oranges followed at 
u distance (with 13 caacs), and in the vegetable group toniatuos 
came first (with 6 cases). Several wonicii declared ^"I could 
have lived on apples/^ “I was eating apple.s all day/' “I used to 
sit up in bed eating apples.'’^*: Pregnant women ai)poar fioldom 
to long for tliG iDossessiou of objccta outeido tlie edible class, and 
it seems doubtful whotlior they Imvo any special tinuhmiy to 
kleptomania. Piiiard has pointed out that iieitlior Lasegue nor 
Lunier^ in their studies of kleptomania, have mentioned a single 
shop robbery commit Led by a pregnant Avoirian.- Prouardel has 
indeed found bucK cases, but the object stolon wus usually a food, 
A further aignifEOanU fact connecting tho longings of preg- 
nant women with the longings of ehildrcu is to be found in the 
fact that they ocenr mainly in young women, IVe have, indeed^ 
no tabulation of the ages of prcgiiaiil: women who have iiiaiii- 
fested longings, but Giles has clearly shown that these chioily 


^ThG nppk', wboTDYor ib h known, Ima iioarly ulwnyH liO(?a a wacved 
or iimgic: fruit ( ixa J. 1?, CatnpbeU shows, Popn}(fr Tnlea of h'r.'rt Ilioh- 
layidfi, vol. I, p. Ixxv. ct mid Lho fruib of the forbidden ti'ffo which 

tDnn 2 )tDU Kve is filwnrs popuiavly iiungmcd to bo an ap])le. One uiny pev* 
haps rofei* in this coimcetion to tho fact that at Romo imd els dw hero the 
testicles have been called apples, I may add that we iliul a curious prooi 
of the Yccogmtion of the feminine love of apples in an old Portuguese 
hnllad, ^'Doium Guiiunv/' iu whieh a damsel puta on armour and gnea to 
the wavsj her aex ia suspected and, as a teat, she ia taken Into an orchard, 
but Donna Guiniav is too wavy to fall into the trap, and taming away 
from the apples plucks a citron. 

^A. Puiard, Art* '‘Grosaessc,'' Dictlounalrc drs 

p. 1S9. Ou Lho vSiihjcet of violenL* ovlmimU iiud 
abnoviual impulKos dni’iiig proguancy, aee Clinuntoa, "Prcgiiauey and 
Criine,*^ Amevivan Janviial OJjsiolnca, Dacembeu, 1003* 
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occur ill priniipano, ami f^Lcvulily and i-apidly dooriiasG in each 
successive pi’ognaiicy. Tliis lacl:, otherwise HOinowliat difTieuU 
ol explimatioiij is nntiinil if wa look upon the longings oP prog- 
iiQucy ns a revival of those of childhood. It certainly indicates 
also that we can by no inonns regard these longings ns exclusively 
the expression of a jiliysiological craving, for in tliab case they 
would Ijo liable to occur iji any pregnancy unless, indeed, it is 
argued tliat with eacii sncc(?ssive pregnancy the woman heconies 
less sensitive to her own p I lysio logical state. 

ThRi’C Ims bi)(!n ii frtHjmnit tciidiMicVj more onpccially Jimoiig priini- 
tivo pcopln.H, to nigiird a jiiRgiunit woman’s longings as soiiir thing siicred 
luid to be* indulgad, all the nioro, no doubt, as they are usiially ot a 
simple and harm less elmraelev- Jn the Jlluek For cat, according to Ploss 
and ilav Lois, a pregnant woman may go h‘vo\y into otlicr pcople'a gardens 
and tiike fruit, provided bIir eats it on the .spot, and very .siniilar 
privileges arc accorded U) licr elscwliero. Old JCiigli.sli opinion, as re- 
ilecLcd, for instance, in Hen Jon son's plays (as Dr. Harriet 0. Jb Alex- 
ander has pointed out), regards l-liis prognaiiL wouian as not rospoiisililn 
for her longings, and Kiernnii rcinarkH (‘'Klepl;oiimnia and Colleetivisin,” 
Aiicnifit ffiid Koveiubcr, ia02) Lliat tins in in “a moat luiLural 

and just view/’ in Franco nb the llcvoluLirm a law of the 2vSth Oor- 
iiiiiml, in tlio j'-ear Jll, to some exLont adinitlcd the iiTosponsihilily ol 
the pregnant w(uuun generally, — following the cIuhku; prncialenb, hy 
whicli a woman could not Ini hr ought hefore n (Jonrt of justice bo long 
as slie WLiH pregnant,- -hut the Nnpolcfinic LM»de, iicvt‘r tnntlcr to women, 
abrogated this. Tiiiard docs not consider that the longings of pregnant 
wain on are irreHiHllble, and, constsp*^^' vegards the pregnant wo in an 
ns\ rcspon.Hililo. Tills is probahly the view most widely held, In any 
ease these longings Hiddom come up for incdieo'lcgal cousiilm’aLion. 

The pUciunucuvi oC the of pregnancy uve linked Ui 

the much move ohscurc imtl tluhioiiH plicnoiiumu of the inlluence 
of matoviuil irnprossiojis on the child wibhiii the woinh. It is 
truej iiulcotl, that there is no real connection whatovov hclwccn 
those two gi’ou])fl of inaiiifusiaLionsi, but they liavo been so widely 
and for so long closely ussoelatcd in the popular mind thai: it is 
convenient to pasy directly from one to the other. The same 
iiimio i« soinetiiiicB given to the two innnircstatious ; thus in 
France ii pregnant longing is an imvie, while a iiiother^s iniirlc 
on tho child is also cuUed im (‘.ninHj heciuiso it ia supposed to bo 
duo to the niother'H niii^iitiBhed longing. 
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The concicptioa ol i\ (tho Gorman 

ycrsehen) resLs on tlie belici tliat a pOAvorfiil niGiitnl inilucncG 
working on tlm mothex’s miiicl may procliicG an iniproKsiou, citlier 
ponoral or clelinitG, on the child eho is carrying. It inakog a 
great (Icnl of difference whether the effect of the impression on 
tliG child, h general, or definite and cireumaeribed. It in not 
difficnlb to believe that a gcncrnl effeet’ — evon, tis Bir Artluir 
Mitchell first gave good reason for believing, idiocy^ — niiiy be 
produced on the child by strong and proloiigod emotional in(h\, 
cucc working on the mother, because such general iniluenco nmy 
be transmitted through q deteriorated blood-streani. But it is 
impossible at present to understand how a dcffnlto and limiteil 
inllneiice working- on the mother could produce a definite and 
limited effect on the child, for tlicrc are no clianncla of nervous 
commvini cations for the passage of such influences. Our diffi- 
culty in conceivings of the process miist, however, be put aside if 

the fact itself can be demonstrated by convincing cvidcuce. 

/ 

In ovdev to ilhuitvntG the luvtuvc of matevnat impressious, T. will 
Bumiuavizo n lew cases which I have coUcetod from Lho best iiiedieni 
periodieiil literature during tho past fiftcoii years- I have exercised ae 
selection fiiid in no way giinrantec the auIlioTiticity of the alleged facts 
or Lhe nlleged cxpl mint ion, They arc merely exit lu pics to illuHtrnte a 
class of crises publish cd from time to time by medical observers in 
niediciil journals of higli repute. 

Early iu pregnancy a ^YOla^lU fouiul her pet rnblnt killed by a cat 
%Yhicli had gnawed olT tho tAvo fovepaAvs, losiving ragged stmupa; she 
AVaa for a long tiino constantly thinking of this. Tier child was born 
with deformed feet, oiio foot Avjth only Iavo toes, the oblier three, tho oa 
calc Is in both' feet being either absent or little developed, (G, U He ale, 
ToUenhiiiii, Lancet, Muy 4, 1880). 

Three months and a lialf before birth of the child tho fatlior, a 
glazier, fell through the roof of a ho thou ao, severely cutting hla right arm, 
so that he Avaa lying in the inUnnary for a long time, and it Avas doubt' 
M whether the hand could be saved. The child AVas healthy, but on the 
flexor surface of tlie radial aide of the right forearm just above tho 
Avrist — tlie same spot na the fatlier’a injury — there Avas a iimvn.s the size 
of a sixpoiieo. (W. Huasell, Paisley, Lancet^ May 11, IflflP.) 

At the beginning of prcgiiauny a Avomaii Avna greatly seared by 
being kicked over by a frightened cow she waa milking; she hung on io 
tho auimara teals, but thought bUc would ho tiaiuplcd io death, ami 
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wiis iiCL'voiis for W(j(;k,H iiricrwfinlR- Tho cliild waH a nionsLci-^ 

a floahy HUbstancc — aciiiinii^ to im pi'olooj^Kcl from Llic h[)UiuI cord 
timl to represent the bruin — projccLiiiij from Lite lloor of the skiiil. lioLU 
doctor and mirse wero ft truck by lIic rOHCinljluiice to a cow’s Leals Indore 
they knew the woinaii’a sLory, and Lliii^ was told by Uin woman iin me- 
diately after il(divcry and before hIir knew to wbiit ulie hud ymm birth. 
(A. llosH Pa term) 11 , lUiverHh3% lAiieoliislurep Lancet ^ Heptmiilier 2t), 18 HI).} 

J)ming tljci second JUonLh of [ire^miocy tlio mother wan lerrifted 
liy a hnlloek as hIio was roturniiib^ from imirkeL The child readied 
Jill] tonn and was a well-developed nuElej a Li 1 1 horn. ILh head “ex nelly 
res ein hied a iiiiniaturt) cow’h liead;“ the occipital lioiic was aliHcntj tlio 
pft vie Laid only s 11^11 LI y developed, the. eyes sverc placed at tlie top of tlie 
froiilal hone, which was quilo flat, with each of its hu peri or an pies 
UvisLed into a rndliiientar 3 ' Imin. (J. T, Hislop, Tavistock, Devon, 
Lancctf N’evcniher 1, lSf]0.) 

When four inontliH pregnant the mother, a innltipava of 30, was 
start! by a hjnek and white collio dog suddenly pu.sJiing ngniiist her 
and nisliiiig out wlien she o])tnieil Lhe door. This preyed on her niiiidj 
and she felt sure her child would he marked. 'The whole of Llie chihPH 
right Lliigli was cn circled Yyy a shining black mole, .studded with wJiiLo 
liafci'fl; there, was another mole on the spine of the left scapula (C 
Willi am son, Horlcy, .Surrey, Laiicdf Oc toiler tl, 18DO.) 

A lady in comfortable circu ms Lances, aged 2'1, nob nuirkctlly nino' 
fcional, witli onn cliihl, in nil reside bn hcalUiy, curly in her prcgiiuficy 
eaw a man begging whose anus and hjgn were 'mU doiihled up/' Tills 
gave her a shook, hut she Jiopod no ill nd'er?(:« would follow. The child 
was an enceplialous monster, with the oxlreiuities rigiilly lloxed iiiul the 
fmgQrs cicneliedj the I'eeb abiioBb solo to Hoh\ In the next pregnancy 
sliQ frequently passed a man who was a partial cripple, hub hlie was not 
unduly depressed; tin; eliild was a counterpart of the last, except that 
die head was norm ah Tim next child was slrong and well formed. (C, 
W, Chapman, London, Lancet, Oetoher IB, IS 1)0.) 

IVheii the pregniinb mother wuh working in a liayiieJd her husband 
threw at lier a young hare he had found in the liiiyj it htnick her on 
the check and jicck. Her dauglilei* Jia.s on the left check an oblong 
patch of soft dark linir, in color and char actor clearly resembling blie 
far of ii very yonn|g hare. (A. Maekay, Port Appin, N, 11., Lancet, 
IlGcember lU, 1801. The -writer records al.^io lour other cases which have 
happened in his experience.) 

When the inotlier was pregnant her luiHljiiiid had to attend to a 
flow -udio eonld nob give hirlh to her pigs; he bled her freely, (jutting a 
1 ) 0 1 cb out of both nars. His wifo iiiHj.stffd on soeing tJio sow- The 
ludix of oueh (;ar of her child at birth w^as gone, for nearly or (piibo Kulf 
an iiiclij ns il cut purjiosely, (lb P. .Uoouh, MviUcal Wovhl, IBlhx.) 
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A Indy wlioh ])regiiaiit was iiiiicJi inLcrc^itoil in n gtory in winch 
one of the char net era had a fliijjenininernry digib, and this otten reeiirvetl 
to her mind. Her baby luid a aupermiinouary digit on one huml, (j. 
Jenicyiia, Aberdeen, IlriUsh Medical Jouniul^ AInreli 2, 181)5. The writer 
nlao records anolhor ca.^^c.) 

^AHien pregiinnt tlie inoLhcr eaw in tluJ for eat ii lunv-horii fawn 
which wivs n double nionatvosity. Her cliild wiia a HiiuUav double inon- 
« tro.si by ( cej) h a I oih ora coj) affus ) . ( H ar timmii, il (il « ch an or /I t ed i vin ifiches 

)Voc?wn,>ichrift, 2^o. », 

A well developed worn an of 30, who had ion eliihlrcii in twelve 
years, m the third ninnlh of ber tenth pregnancy fli\NY a child tuh over 
by a atreet car, which oni.slied tlus upper niid back part of ita IilmuI, IIqi- 
own cliild was nnoncopbalie and aorniiial, with entire ab.S'eiU'Q of vault 
of skull. (P. A. Stahl, Amcyicau Journal of Olmie tries, Ajnul, 1800.) 

A lieaUhy woman with no akin hloiiiiah liud during her Ibird preg' 
uancy a violent appetite fciv auudalu During or after (he fourth month 
her hiiabniul, as a surprise, brought her some flundsli alive, placing tliein 
in a pftil of water in the porch, She atiiiiihlnd again at Uie pail and the 
Hliock caused the fiali Lo flap over the pail and coinc in violeiiL contact 
svitU hcv leg. The cold wriggling fish produced a iicrvoun shock, hut 
she ftttaelicd no iniportaneo to tliia. The cbikl (a girl) laid at bii'tli a 
mark of bronze pigment rc'seinhling a fish with the lu!ad uijperiiiOHt 
(photograph given) on the corresponding part of the same log. Daugh- 
lev's hoa\HU goodj Ihroughont lile she Ima had a strong craving foi 
aunrish, which she 1ms sornolimes eaten till she hns vonubed from ro' 
pletioii, (C. F. Gardiner, Colorado Springs, AmerICUn Jounuil ObslctrlvSf 
February, 1808.) 

The next case ocenvred in a hit eh. A thoroughbred fox le);iriDr 
hitch strayed and wtia discovered a day or two later with lier right 
foreleg broken. Tlio limb was set under clilorofonii witli tlio help of 
Faiitgcn rays, and the dog made a good recovery,* Several we(?ka later 
she gave birth to a puppy with a right -foreleg that was ill-developed and 
iiiiiuia the paw. (J, Booths Cork, British Medical Journal, Supteinbetr 
16, 1800.) 

Four inonthfl before tlio birth of her cliild a woman with four 
healthy children and ]io history of deformity in the family fell and cul 
her left wrist acverely agiiingt a lu'ok<jn bowlj nhe bad a great Tv [glib 
and shock. Her child, othorwi.se perfect, was born without loft liaiid and 
wriatj the stump of arm term inn ting at lower end of radiiin mid ulna, 
(O. Aiiialie Johnston, Amblcaidc, BritWi Medical Journalf April IB, 
1003.) 

Tlie belief in tlie reality of the traiiafereiice of Htiong 
uentnl or physical impressions on the jnolhor into phy- 
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sical clicingGS in the child bIig is Ijoariu^ is very auciont 
and widespread. writers on Ihc sidijccb Ijei^iu with 

the book of Gcncsifl and the ustutc device of dacoh in iii- 
flnoncing' the color of his liinibH )jy mental iiuprcHHionh 
on. luB ewes. Bub the belief exists niiioin^ evcni more prim- 
itivG people timii the cjiivly Hebrews, and in all parts of the 
worldd Among the Greolc.s there is a truce of the helitjf in Hip- 
pocrates, the hrab of the world’s ;^n’eab ijliy.sieiaiiH, while Soraimsj 
the moae fnmouH of uiieienb gyiicecologiKts, .sbnbcs tlio nmttor in 
the mosb precise Dnanner^ witli instances in proof. The belief 
continued to persist unfiucstioncd throiiglioub the Middle Ages. 
Tlie first antbor who denied the ijiihicncc of nmlornal impres- 
sions altogether appear.s to have been the famous anatomist, 
Eealdus Cohimbus, who was n professor at 'Pudua, Pisn, anti 
home nb the beginning of the sixteenth century. In the sumo 
ceiitiiix however, anotlicr and not less .famous N'eapolitan, Mia 
Porba, for the lirsb time forimilatcd ti dollnito theory of ina- 
tornal impressions. A little la ter, early in the seven teonth 
century, a philosophic physieiiiii at Padua, Portuiiatiia I/icotiis, 
took up an interiiua/iate po.sition wIiicIl still /intis, perliiips rea- 
sonably, a gn^ab many adlmrcnts. He rceognixed that a very 
frequent caiise of mallormalioji in the child is to lie found in 
morbid autenabal conditions, l)uL at the same bimt* was ]iot pre- 
pared to deny absolutely and in every case tlic influence of inn- 
teinnl impression on mvh conditions. M’alcbranche^ tins Platonic 
philoBoplicr, allowed tlio greatest extension to the power of the 
inalornal iiiiaginiilion. in the eighteenth centniy, however^ the 
new spirit of free iiupiiry, of radical cribieism, and nnfetterod 
logic, led to a sceptical [ittitiido toward this ancient belief then 
flourishing vigorously.- In IV27, a few years after Jlalobranclic’s 
death, James Blondel, a physician of extreme aciitoiiosSj who had 


^Soo t?.spnc:iiillv IMo.ss [nid Biirlftlfl, /)fis 'Weib, vol. i, ChapLcr XXXI. 
Uiillaiityiuf ill his wuric on llio |iatluilo^y of Lhe foiliisi juIUs Lounge 
iiegronfli iho mul Lin* iiuohiuL dinninoso. 

Ha J7?n -Sirhiirig, iu hin dovoLoil moro tljiin ji JinJiilrnfi 

liagca (cap. JX) to snniiiiiih/.ing ii vimt innnlKn- of (furious caaos (n 
luateniul unprtisHioiis holding Lo iiii tlhjiiurkH uf all kinda. 
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hcQn born in Paris, was educated at Leyden, and practiced in 
Lon don j publisbed tlie first mofcl iodic al and thorongli attack on 
tbc doctrine oi maternal impressions, The jStreju/t/L of Imafjim- 
lion of Pfaffnani Women Emmiriecl, and exercised bis gtciit 
ability in ridiculing it. Haller, Hoc dor or, uiid Sdnnnoiing 
followed ill tlie stepB of Blondol, mid were eitlicr flceptical 
or lioBtile to the ancient belief. Bluinenbiu'h, liowovor, ad- 
mitted the influence of maternal iinpreasiona. Ernmiuis 
Parwin, as well ns Goethe in his ^yahlv(y^wandUhaftGn, ovoii 
accepted the influence of paternal improsHions on the child. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century the majority of 
physicians were inclined to relegate mater mil impressions 
to the region of superstition. Yet tlie c.xccjitions were 
of notable importance, Burdnch, wlioii all deductions were 
made, still found it necessary to retain tlic belief in nuiternal 
impressionsj and Von Baer, the founder of einliryology, also 
accepted itj supported by a case, occurring in bis own sister, 
which he was able to investigate before the cbild’a birth, L, lY. 
T. Bis ch off, also, while submitting the doctrine to mmte oriti- 
cism, found it imposBiblc to reject imv tern til im\ii*eBKions ahso- 
lutelj^ and ho remarked tlint the luunlier of adherciils to the doc- 
trine was showing fi ten deucy to iiicrenaC r nth or tliiui diniiiiish. 
dolianncs Muller, the founder of liiodern pli^'siology in Ger- 
many, declared himself against i(;, and his iiiUu(‘ncc! long pre- 
vailed; Valentin, Eudolf Wagner, and Emil du BoiS'Beyniond 
were on the same side. On the other iiaiid various eminent 
gynrecologists— Lit?auami> Both, Hennig, etc. — have argued in 
favor of the reality of maternal improssiona.^ 

The long conflict of opinion wliicli has taken place over this 
opinion has still left the motter unsettled. The acutest critics 


* J, W. ILUaiityiio lins wnttcii an nxccllonb liiatory of tlic doetiinc 
of matcvual impvcaai-ona, Tepvintctl in Ids Mamuil of Antcmiittl Path' 
ology: The IhnhyyOf 1904, Gliaptev IX; he givon a bibliography of 381 
items. In Gonnaiiy the history ol the qiicsbioii luis been 'wriLLeii by 
Dr. Iwan Blocli (iiiider tlie psciuloiiym of Gerhard von WolHonI)urg)j Das 
yersc/tca (ley Frmcn, 1800. Cf., hi EroiKdi, G. Variot, ^‘Origiiie (Iqb 
Pi'^iugGs ■Popnln.ircs kuv Kiivies/' llifUc/in rfM 

Paris, June 18, 1801. Variot the duetrine iibsolutely, llloeli ftc- 

ceptb it, Bafiantyne suciiks cantioiisly, 
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of tlie aiicicni: belief constuiUly coiieliulc the discussion wibli an 
expression of doiibl; iinrl iiiicorhimty. Even if tlic majority of 
aiUlioritioa arc inclined to r(jject maternal inipKJsaioiiHj the seicn- 
tifle eminence of those wlwi ar-cept tlioin malvOH a dcicisivt* njuiiioii 
cliflicult. 'i’ho iirguinciiis af^aiiist siicli iiilluenco are perfectly 
sound: (1) it is a i»rimitivo heliof of uuKcientilie (2) 

it is iinposHilde to conceive iiow such inniioiice can opcriLlrj hijicg 
tlicTo is no nervous eonniKdioii between mother and ohilO; (3) 
comparatively few cjihcs have l)ccn Hubinitted to fiovoro critioiil 
investigiition ; (d) it is absurd to aficribo clcYolopinonlal defools 
to iiiiluenccs wliicli arise long after tluj fcntus luid assuiuGd its 
definite shape^; (5) in any case the phenomcnoiL must be rare, 
for William Hunter could not find a coincidenco botwocii iiia- 
teinal impresHioim and fcidal luarlva tlirough a period of several 
years, and Ilisclioi)' found no case in 11,000 deliveries. Tliose 
statemonla embody tlie whoh^ of the argument against maternal 
impressions, yet it is elciir that they do not .settle the inatter. 
Edgar, in a manual of oliste tries Avliich is widely regarded as .i 
standard work, states that this is “yet a mooted (piestion.'''* 
Eallantyiie, again, in ii discusKion of tliis inlliieiicc at the Edin^ 
burgh Obstetrical Society, Hummariziiig tlie n?sult of a yearns 
inquiry, eonehided that it is .still '"anh judico/* In a siiljsc(;|iiejit 
discussion of the qiicstioji he has somewhat niodiried liis npinion, 
and is inclined to deny that definite impiessioiiH on the preg- 
nant woinan^H mind can causcj biniiliir defecta in the feetus; they 
arc “accidental coincidimcc.s/' but lie adds Duit a few of tlio 


ST. G. Kiornaii has hIiowii liow many of Iho iillogcd (iiihcih are 
negafcivfiil by tlia faihira (o tak« tliis faet into tioiiHidoriiLioii. {Journal 
of American Malivnl Amwiatiout DKcanibcr 0, IHOD.) 

* J, Clifton liklgiir, The Practice of OhstcirJc,^, aacoiul odition, IHOl, 
p. 200, Til jni iiuporUiut ilisausiijoji of tlie ipipstinj) at tho Aincrimn 
Gyiioccologic'al Sooioty in iiitroducird by rordvoo Tliu’kcr, viiriona 

eminent t^ynaicologiHLs declaVGtl in favor of tbo doctrine, more or le»ft 
cautiously. TrutmLctioua of Ihc American (Junwcoloyivul »Sovietf/^ vol. xi, 
la an, PIJ. 152-1 D a.) Gould mid Pyle, briii^iiij;i; forward son 10 of the data 
on the qnoHtion {Anomalicft ami ^htrioaiiicA of jl/cdfd?ic, jip. HI, ct seq.) 
state tlmt tlio reality of tlui iidluenec of niatenuil iniiiresHiouH seeiiiB 
fully estiihliHlicd, On the nthei’ side, G. AV. Cimk, American Jour nut 
of OlmlvirivK, Soptninhcw, IHHO, and ff. l.'\ Lewis, -Ih,, July, ISDO. 

Tranfiavtlanfi Udinbuvoh Obstetrical jSjOc/c/j/, vol. xvil, 1H|)2. 
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casos iWQ (.lifTiciilt to explain iiwsiy. At tlic .sumc tiiiie lie fulljf 
believes that prolonged and strongly marked mental states of tho 
mother may afl;ect the development of tin? IVetua in her uterus, 
eansing vascnlar luul nnh’itive distvirhancos, iiTogulnritics of 
clevelopincnl, and idiocyd 

WiietJuT niul ill liow far innilnl iinpn'Hsioiin on tlic niotlicr can 
\iro(luec? dcanitw menial ami eiuoUoiuil <liH\ursiiic>M in Ilia iihiUl in (v 
special aspect of tho (pi os lion to which Heaiccly any iiii|nivy Iuih Ijcon 
devoted. Sn (Ustinguished a bioloyiKl aw Mr, A. M'. Wjilliieo hiLs, ho^v- 
ever, eallcil nt ten lion lo Lliia point, ln‘m|»inf!f forward ftvideiico on tlie 
qucBtioii 1111(1 eniplmsiziiig: I lie need of fiirtJior invest igii lion. ".Sucli 
transmission of inentnl inlhicnco/^ liu remark h, linrdly bo held to 

he impossible or even very improbable.” (A, Wallace, “Prenatal 

Indneiiccs on ClmriicteiV^ iYufj/rr, August 24, 1003,} 

it has alroncly botm pointed oiit thnt a large number of cases 
of fcetal deformities^ siifiposGcI to be due to nuilerrial impressions, 
cfumot possibly be so ennsed bcc/uise tho iinpression took placa 
at a period when the development of tlie fcotins must already have 
been decided. In this connection, however, it iTiiist he noted 
that Dabney has ohserved a rGlatiniiship lietwoeii the time of 
diipposed mental impressions and the nature of the iicLual defect 
which is of eonsicloTable signilicaneo ns an argument in favor 
of the inlliicncc of mental impressions. He tabulated flO care* 
fully Toporlecl cases from recent merlicnl literature, and fouml 
that 21 of tliGin wore concerned with defects of fitriietiirc of tliG 
lips and palate. In all but 2 of tliese 21 the do feet was rc- 
[erred to an impression occurring within the fivet three montliB 
of pregnancy. This is an important point ns showing that the 
a.ssigned cause really falla within a period when a defect of de- 
velopment actually could produce the observed result, although 
the person reporting the cases was in many instances nuiniiestly 
ignorant of the details of embryology and torntology. ''.hhere 
w'^as no such prepoiiderancG of carl}" jmprcaaiona among the de- 
fects of skin and hair which might well, so fat development 
is coiiccrncdj have been caused nt a Inter period; liorn, in 7 out 


*J. W. Pallaiityne, Jlfanml of Auicnatal PatfmJo(/i/: The JUmhri/o, 

p. 45. 
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of 15 cases, iL was distinclly staled that the iinpressioii was made 
later tliau tire fourth month/ 

It would suein, on the wlinJc, that Avliilc the influence of 
maternal impress ions in pimhicini^ deiiiiite eiroclH on tlie child 
the womb has l>y no means been positively d onion hL rated, 
we nrc not entitled to reject it with any positive asauraiico. liven 
if we accept it, however, it innat icinaiji, for tlH3 present, an 
inexplicable fact; the iiwdiuH ojifirniuU we can scarcely even guess 
at* Gonoral inlluencea from the mollier on the child we can 
easily conceive of an (jonveyed hy the mothcr’a blood ; we can 
even suppose that the modified blood might act spccilierdly on 
one particular kind of tissue. We can, again, as suggested by 
Ferc, very well believe that tlic maternal einotions act upon the 
womb and produce varions kinds and degrees of jircssure on the 
child within, so that the apparently aetivo movementa of the 
foetus may ho really conseculive on nneonscious maternal ex- 
citntiona.- We may also liolieve that, ns suggested hy John 
Thomson, there arc slight incohrdinatioiiH m u/aro, a kind of 
(level op mental neurosis, produced hy some slight lack of har- 
mony of wha Lover origin, and lending to the jirod action of inal- 
fornuitioiiH/ We know, finally, that, as Fere and othora have 
ropontcdly dcinonHlrsited during iTCOiit years by (ixperlmoiita on 
chickens, etc., very aubtle agentn, even odors, may profoundly 
alTect embryonic dovdopmcint and ])r()dncc deformity. But how 
the inothor's psychic disposition can, apart from heredity, affect 
specifically the jdiysical courovmalion or even the pKyohic die* 
position of the child within her womb must remain for the iHca- 
ont nil insoluble inyRtevy, oven if wc feel disposed to coucIucIq 
that in some cases suoli aetimi scorns to ho indicated. 

In cmiipreliending suck a coniicctioiij however at prosoiiL midcmon- 
strated, it imiy M^dl be borne in inind that Llio rnlatioiisliip of the mother 
to the child within her wonih is of a niiiqiiely inLhiiute character. It is 

^W. C. Ikihiiey, '‘MtiLonuil Iiiipros.sionH," Kcatiiifj’H Cj/cJopcvfJla of 
DhcdfiCK of ChUdrcn, vol. i, ISHD, pp, lllMiin. 

>Soiimtion vt Afouvement, OhapLer XIV, “Siir hi Pflycliologio 

dll FccLiis.^' 

M. Tlionison, "IMra^tive Co-ordlmdioii in ULcro/’ Brillx^h Mcilicd] 
Journal, f?!cpteinbci* 0, 11)02, 

10 
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of in ter cat in this connection to quote sonic rciimrks hy an able 
psychologist, Dr. Henry Hiitgcrs Marshall j the remarks are not leas 
ill L cresting for being brought forward without any connection with the 
question of iiiatGriiiil iiiipre.ssioii9i "It is true that, so Inr ns we know, 
the nervous syabein of the embryo ncvci'* baa a direct coimcetion with 
the nervous syateiii of the mother; ncvei’tlielcsHj as there is ti reciprocity 
of reaction bcUvecn tlio physical body of the iiiotliei' and its embryonic 
parasitcj the relation of the embryonic iiervoua ay. stem to I lie nervous 
system of the mother is not very fui' removed from t)io relation of the 
pi'Q-Gininent part of the ncrvoiia aysteiii of ii innii to wonin minor nervous 
syatcin within liis body whieli is to a marked extent dissociated from 
tliG whole neural muss. 

'"Correspondingly, then, and within tlie coiisciousiicsH of the motlicr, 
til ere develops a new little minor consciouBiiess which, although hub 
lightly Integra Led with the niaaa of her coiisclousiieys, nevertheless bus 
its part ill Jier coiiseiousnoss taken as a whole, iiineh as the pay chic coitc- 
spondoiits of the action of the nerve which govern tlio secretions of 
the gUuida of the body liiivc their part in her conscion.siics.s taken as a 
whole, 

"It is very nuieli as if the optic ganglia developed fully ill tlicin- 
eelvc.s, without any closer connection with the rest of the brain than ex- 
isted nt their first appearanee. They would form a little <!omplex nervous 
fiystein almost hut nob quite apart from the brain syatoni] and it v^oiild 
be difllcnU to deny Ihein a coiiseiousncfls of their own; wdiicli would 
iiidcod form part of tho whole cnnscionsnesa of the indivulnal, hub 
which would be in u manner self-dependent." It must, if I bis is so, bo 
said that before birth, on the psychic side, the embryo’s activities 
"form part of a complex coiisqioiisiio.«s which is that of the nioLher and 
embryo together." "Witliont suhseribiiig to the strange stories of tele- 
pathy, of the sol Glim apparition of a per.soii so men'll ore at the moment 
of his death a thousand iiiilc-s away, of the unqnieh ghost luuiiiLing the 
scenes of its bygone hopes and endeavors, one may a.sk" (wdlh the author 
of the address in medicine at the Leicoslor gatheiiug of the liritiHli Medi- 
cal Association, Driiish Medical Journal, Jul3'^ 20, 1005) "wli ether hvo 
brains ca-unot be &□ tuned in sy'mptitby ua to transmit and receive a 
sub tile transfusion of mind without mediation of .sen ho. Considering 
wlint is implied by the hum nil brain 'with its countless millions of colls, 
its complexities of minute structure, its iiiiiiiniernblo cboiiiical coinpofli- 
tions, and the candensed forces in its microscopic and ultraniioroscopie 
clomenta — tlie W'holc u sort of iniei'ocosui of cosmic foree.H to wliicli no 
coiiceivablo compound of cloctric hnttcriea is comparable; considciring, 
again, that from an electric atatioii weaves of energy radintn through tlio 
viowdess nir to be ouiiglit up by a fit rc(?oLvci“ a tlioiiHUiid miles distant, 
it ia not inconceivable that the luiiiiun bruin may semi oil' still more sub- 
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tile waves to 1)0 iicceptccl and interpret ad by tlio fitly tuned receiving 
brain. Is it, after allj in ere fancy tluit a men Lai iitmo-splinre or cITluonfic 
emanates from one person to iin’ent anoLlier, either roo tiling Hyinpatlicti- 
cally or irritating iiiitipaLhieaUyV' These reniarka (like Dr. MiirshairH) 
^\rci'e made Avitlimit refereiiee to inatoriuil iinprcsaions, but it may he 
pointed out timt under no coneeh'nhle civcuiiiatanec! could we find ii 
brain in so virginal and receptive a Hlato an is the chi Id's in the womb. 

Oil Hhi wliolo wo hoc; tluit jivogniuicy indiiocB a jisychic fsLiito 
which is at onoo^ in liunUli}^ ])c;i'8ons, one of full (lovolopinenb 
and vigor^ and at tlio saino time one whichj especially in indi- 
vidimls who arc slightly abnormal, is apt to involve a state of 
strained ov overstrained nervous teuaioii and to evoke various 
manifestations which are in many respects still imperfectly un- 
derstood. Even the specifically sexual emotions tend to bo 
hciglitencdj more especially during the earlier period of preg» 
nancy- In 24 cases of pregnancy in which the point was in- 
veshignted by Harry Oainphell, sexual feeling was decidedly iU' 
creased in 8, in one ease (of a woman aged 31 wlio had had four 
children) being iiidood only present during progimiicy, when it 
WAS cousidcriiblc; in only 7 cases was there diminution or dis- 
appcaninco of sexual feeling.^ Pregnancy may i)roduce mental 
depression;" but on the other hand it frequontly leads to n change 
of the most favorable chariicter in the inontal and general well- 
being. Some women indeed are only well during pregnancy. 
It is riiinarkable that some women wlio liabitnnlly snilcr from 
various nervous troubles — neuralgias, gnstralgia, headache, in- 
somnia — are only free from tliern at thia moment This ^'para- 
dox of gGstation/' as Vinay lias termed it, ia specially marked 
in tlie liyst erica] and tlmso sufforing from si i gilt ncrvou.s dis- 
orders, but it ia by no mcaim universal, so tlmt althougli it ia 
possible, Vinay atatca, to confirm the opinion of the nneients as 


*rf. Campbell, Ncy\]0U3 Orflanizatton of Afan and Woman ^ p. 200; 
cf. Moll, Vvicniichmifjen iiher die JAhido Sapnalh, bd. i, p. 204. :Many 
ail bhori ties, from S or anus of Eplio.sus onward, ooiisidci', liowevRi’, Lhiib 
soxual rehi Lions should eetiHe during [iregnaiKiy, iind certiiinly during 
the later inonthH- Of. llrcnot, ])o Vhiflucnce rtfl Ja coVUhitlmi pendant 
la gi'QSSciasc, 1003. 

^Bianohi teriiiB thia fairly conmion coiidiLion the ucuniatbcni'a of 
pregnancy, 
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to tliG bencficinl nction of iimrriage on hyslioria, tluit is only true 
of slight cnsn« nnrl ficnrcoly enables ns to eon ns el inarrlngo iu 
hysteria. ^ Even a wommi^s intelligence is Bometiines hoigbtoned 
by pi'Ggnancyj aiul Tarniorj aa quoted Ijy Vimiy, know umay 
women whose iiitolligencc, luibitimlly Boniewliiit ol)hTflo, lias only 
risen to tho nornnil lovol during pregnancy.^ The progiiQut 
woniaii hits ruiiclied Iho climax of womanliood ; hIio Ima iiLtnincd 
to that fttrtte toward ^Yhich the pcviodicrtlly roenrring inoiiblninl 
wave has been drifting lier at regular intervals throiighout her 
sexual life‘s ; she has achieved that function for which licr body 
has been constructed^ and lier niciitnl and emotional disposition 
adapted, through countless iigos. 

And yet, ns we Imve seen, our ignorance of the changos 
oftected by the occiirreiico of this Biiprcmoly important event- 
oven on the pliysical side — still remains i)rofouiid. rregiiancy, 
oven for tis, the critical and unprejiidiccd children of a civilized 
age, still remains, as for thn children of more primitive ages, 
a mystery. Conception itself is a mystery for the -[jriuiitivo nm, 
and may be produced by all sorts of subtle ways apart from rcx^ 
uni connection^ even by sinelliiig a flower/* Tlie pregniint woman 


MMiuvy, Tvaiic dc^ MdladUia <lc la ClraaftcHfic, IflUt, p\i> ni, (i77; 
Monger i, "Norvenkrankiiiigon und SolJM'aiigcrHcliiift/* Allcfjentnhw Zeii- 
uMit f\\r Pfi|/irfiro(jf«, M. hVllI, ll^ft ». Ilnig vi‘mavkH (rfrin Aolit, 
Hixtii edition, p. lai) tlifit fliiriii/r normal prognriiicy discaHOH with excess 
of nvic neid in the Ido ml iheailacliDH, flta, montal ileprcsbioii, dyHiiepsia, 
asthma) are nhsent, and considers tin it tliG cmiiinoii id on lliat women 
(Id not easily take eolda, fovers, ctn., nt tbia Lime ia well fouinled. 

^ Foiiiii'ling his remni’ka on corLiiin aniitoiiiienl cliiiiige .4 and on a 
siiggcsLion of ICngers, Doiinldsoii obHCi-ves: “It Is imp oh si hie to CHCAjja 
tliD eon cl ns ion that in women luitimil education is coinplote only with 
maternity, which wo know to efreet fionie slight changes in the ayiin 
pathetic system and pos.sihly the spinal cord, and which iimy ho faiily 
laid uiitlor suspicion of causing more Btriictunil modi Ilea Li oim limn ai'o 
at present recognized/’ H. IT. Bonnldsoii, The Oroiolh of the liraUi, 
p. 352. 

®The state of mcnsLruaticin is in many roapects an approximation 
to that of progjiiuiey; see, c.g., Edgar's PracUco of ObstclrlcSf plates 0 
aud *7, showing the re semblance ot the luGUfstiual chaiigea iu the livcasLa 
and iho external sexual parts to the cliangeg of pregnancy; c/. TTiivelock 
EUisj Majt aad WoHiaii, fouvUi evUtion, Chapter XT, “I’iie Functional 
pGviodioity of Woman/' 

*T\)ua the gypsies say of an imnnaiTied woman who hccomce pveg* 
naiih *'Sho has sinolt the in o on -flower" — a ; flower believed to grow on 
the 80 - 00110(1 inoon-iiioimLain and to possc^ss tlu! property of impregnat- 
ing Ijy its Bind I . Plosa and Par Lola, Das Weihi hd. I, (’Imp Lor XXl^II. 
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was siu'i'oiiiuleil by (!(!reni()iii(>s, by I'overoiiGO mid foai'j olleii duit 
up in a plac’U uinii'l.' Her proseucej lior e.xlinlatioiis, wuru of 
exU'cinc potency; oven in some parts of ICuropo to-dny, as in the 
Waltooa districts of Bclyiuin, n pnjginint woimui iniist not Icisa 
II cbild for ber In'ciith is daiigermm, or urinate on plants for slu! 
will kilt tbcin.’' 'I'lic iiiyslciy lias sonicwliat diiingcd its form; 
it etill rciaiiiiis, The future of tbe race ia bound up witli our 
elloi’ts to falhoiit tlic mystery of pregnancy. “T!ic early days 
of bnman life,” it 1 ms been truly said, “are entirely one with 
tliG inotbcr. On her inniuier of life— eating, drinking, slcoping, 
and thinking — what gnaitness may not tiling tSelioponlinuor 
observed; witli miKiipplied luirror, tluit there is notliing a woninii 
is less modest about tiuiii the state of prcginmcy, wiiile Woiiiiiiger 
ixclaiins: “Xever yet lins a jiregnaut woman given cxprcRsion in 
iny form— ))oein, incinoirs. or gynecological nionograpli — to her 
lansatioiiB or feelings,’'* Yet when wo conteinpliite the mystery 
of pregnancy and all tlmt it involves, liow trivial all such con- 
fiiderntions lieeonie! Wo are here lifted into a region where our 
liiglieat intelligenee ean only load ns to adoration, for wo are 
gaxing at a process in wliieli tlie operiitions of Nature lioeomo 
one with the divine task of Oreiitioii. 


'Tliin -wuH II Kiniiid inHlimil;, for it is now rMoaiiizcil ns iiii cxtrciiioly 
iiiiliorlrtiiL iiiivt Ilf iiiwrii'iilturfl llait n woinivii Hlioiilil vat at all iivonts 
iliii'iiifF llie liittcr part of iiroffiiiviicy ; Hnn, r.(/., Phmrd, (l<i~eHc da 
IlHltUnii'P, Novc’iiilicv iJS, IS!)!!, mid .■liiiirficn di! (Iiiiiiaofooio, Au{;ii!it, IHOS. 

‘Ploss luiil Itiii'tels, »/). i'll,, (.’Imiilor XX.IX; KpuFTdJia, vol. viii, 
p, 143, 

Hjrimth Wilkia, llrHItih ilalicnl .lommi, April 8, 1005, 

' Woiiiingflv, dvurhUu’ht uiiil fUKirni'lar, j>, 107. 1 may remiivk tliat 
a locent lioolc, ICIli.s Mcri'ditli’s llffirl of Mji Urnrt, in davotml In a .hrcio- 
iiigly aiitoliiogrnpliii'ul accuunt of a piTi'iiant Woninn’s cniotioiifl iiini 
ideas), Tlio velalimis of mateniily ta intelliictunl woi’k have lieon ciii'e- 
fully and iniparliiilly iiivcs ligated by AdMe ficrliai'd and ITclcnn Sinioir 
wlio aeein to cnncludn that tlift co’iiliirt between tbe inevitable elaiina 
of aiatcniity and tlin KO-arccly less iimvitablc claiiiia of tlio intellectual 
life cannot bo avoided, 






HISTORIES OF SEXUAL HJ5VFLOPJWENT, 

IIisTonY T— Tlic frtllowinff narralive luin bocii Avribtnn by a univcr. 
eity limn trabiCfl iu pHyoboloj,^;— 

So far aa I luivc been ablo to leariij nojio of iiiy anco>stor 5 for at 
least- tliree geneva tioMB Imvc aulTcrcd from any nci-Yoim or iimiibnl clia* 
caaei and of tlioHC more remote T onii Iciini nothing at all, It appears 
probable, tben, Lliiit any poculiaviLioa of jiiy own sexual development 
must be explained hy rcfei'oncc to the HOincwliat peculiar Giivironment, 

1 was Urn Hvat cliild and luiLiirally, some what spoiled — a 

process; wbkdt teiidod to liuiroase jny natural toiidGney to sontiiiientallty. 
On tiio other liaiul, 1 avum shy and uiuleinouHtrativd Avitli all exeepL aiy 
nearest relativc.s, and Avith them as avcII after my HCveiiLli or eiglith year. 
And here it may he well to de.scrihe my “mcutal tylJ^^,'* i\n this is probably 
the most important factor in dctenniniiig tho dirc(?llon of nnc'9 inontal 
ilcvelrpmcnl. Of ineiitnl L^^pes Llic “visiiiil** iSj of course, by faj* tlio mo.st 
com 111 on, but in my owii ease visual imagery Avaa never Htrong or vivid, 
[Hid has eountantly grown weakeiA Tbo do min ant jmrt ban lieoii jiliiyoil 
by tactual, immeular and organic RciisuLioiiH, pbieiiig ino uh one of tho 
''tactual motor” type, Avitli strong ‘'verbal motor” and "organic” len- 
(lencica, In reading a uovol 1 seldom have a mental pieturo of tlio cliar- 
aeter or siLiiallon, but nasily imagiriG Llia Hnnsiitioim (except the viHiml) 
nnd fool Hometliing of tiio emotions described. When telling of any oveiit 
I have a atrong im pulse to make the mo vein outs described and to gesticu- 
iate. 1 remcicber eviuUs in terms of inovemcntfr and the words to bo 
used in giving an account of tlmmj ami in tliiiikiiig of any HiibjcQb I 
can feel the inovomeiits of the larynx and; in a less degree, of tbc lips 
and tongue tliat Avonhl be involved in putting my tliouglUs into avovcIh. 
1 MU easily moved to emotion, even to soiiLiinQiitaliLy^ but uin Holilom if 
ever deeply afTected and am so averse to any display of my feelingfl tliat 
I have tUe roputatioii among my iicquaintancos of being cold, unfeeling 
and unciuotiniml. 1 nin naturally quiet and bashful to a degree, wliich 
Ima I'cndevod all fonns of social intereoiirse iminfiil tbrougli iniitili of my 
life, and tluH in Hpile of a real longing Ln nsHoeiatc Avitli people on tonim 
of intliTiaey. Ah a olnld I was smiHitive and solitary j later T became 
morbid ne Avcif. In a character ho coiiatitntad the feelings aud iriipulHca 

( 231 ) 
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oE the inoincnb nrc likely to rule, aiul siieh Ima been 1113^ coiialnnt oxiicii- 
onccj Lliougli a large eleiiieiiL of obfiLiiiney in in 3-^ elmraeLin’ liaa kept me 
from iippenriiig: inipiilsiv^o, luul Hbglit iiinuence-H will liring iibout rcuc- 
tioiiH '^vhiQh acftm o\ifc of liU ^^vopovtuw to lUeiv i*ii\ise. For 1 

ciiiiiiotj cvoii llo^v, iciirt tlio more erotic of Jloceaccio'H ntorieH williout a 
gootl deni of Hcxuiil cxcitoincut 11 ml ro.stle.HSucaf^, wliieli can be relieve cl 
only by vigorous exercise or imiistiirhiiLioii. 

The nr.yt ten yonrw of my life Avero imH.snd on 11 funii, most of the 
tbno ^vitho1lt or ccnwpanMmn of i>wy age. 

Ah far back as I eiiii rcineiiil;or I jinlulgcid in (daboratc duy-dreiiniB 
bi will ell 1 figured as the chief cliuruotcr iiloiig with ii few others who 
were chiedy cveatuvea of uiy iuuigiiuiLiou, but uL timea borrowed froui 
vealit^^ These othcra were uhvaya boys iinLil I learned tlie proper 
funclioii of the sex mil orgiiiift, when girls usurped Iho wdiolc sUgc in 
11 umbers beyond the liiiiita of a Turldsli luirom. Fven at Rcliool my 
diiy-di'ciiina ^vevo scarcely iufcorrupt(?il, for itiy sliymias aiitl timidity umilo 
me very unpopular auioug luy scUoobuaU'rt, who lonucuUid iiuj idtci 
tliQ fn alt ion of small boj^s or neglected me, aw the spirit moved Llieni, 
To make matbers worse, 1 was brought up iiiidcr the ^’shcUcrcd life 
ays belli,” kept ciiroJullj^ awuy from tlio "bad bo3\4” wliicdi category 
included nearly all the youngaters of the coinjiiiiiiity, anil didugcti with 
uiovLvl homiUus and tivivdes on Ihiugs veli^ioua until I xvas tUonmghly 
eoiiviiicod tluib goodness and discoiufort, tlie riglit and the unplpasaiit, 
were strictly Hynonyinmis ; inul 1 was kept Lli rough much rU* the Lime 
fficiiig the proHpeet 0/ rrn early death, to be fnllowod tlie good old 
orthodox bell or the equal miseries of its gorgeous altevjmtivc. i may 
fifty U\ all aeviousness that this is a consovvntiva anil nncxaggerateil 
account of one phaso of my cur 13^ life — tlie one, 1 think, bluib L ended 
most strongl}^ to make me introapccLive and iiiorhul- Jjilcr on, when 
I was trying to abandon the habit of masturbuLioii, tliis early training 
greatly incrcasfid the despair I felt at each siiccesflivc failure. 

Tlie first traccj3 of sexual excitement thiib I can now recall oceiirrcd 
ndicii I was about 4 yaavsi old. I had erectioiifl quite frciiuonlly nnd 
found u mild pleasure hi fond ling my g^^nitals when thoHc oeciirred, 
especially jinst after waking in the morn in g, I luvd uo notion of an 
orgasm, and never siicccodod in producing one until J. was 13 years of 
age. In the summer of my sixth yeiii* 1 (•xpcrienccd plrasnrahle sensa- 
tions ill daubing my gciiitalfi with oil and then fond ling or rubbing ill cm, 
but I a blind on ed this auiusduieiit after got ling some irriLiUing nubs Lance 
Uito the meiitiiK. A yeiiv later my mothev waYued me that jdaying with 
niy penis would ”111 a ke me very siek/^ but since cxperienci? had taught 
me that this was not true, my conviction that what was for bidden must 
nGGq;aanl3^ pleasant, sent me dii’Cctly to 1113^ fiU'orilo retreat in the 
barn loft to cxpoiimcnt. Smee, liowwer, I failed, in npilo of per s Latent 
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elTgrt, to proiUica any hucIi plcasanb vp.H«ltrt ns I had expected^ I soon 
gftvo lip iny ntLuinpts ftjr nthor kinds cd amusninoiiL. 

A few 111011 tlis after tliiSj in inidsuniiner, ti very fleiisiuil servant 
girl began a senes of attempts to satisfy herself mjxualfy irrth Jiiy lielfi. 
Slio came nearly evory day into tin? loft wlun-e I was ptaying ami did 
J]cr bent to initiate me into the mysteries of sexual relationsliijm, hub 
I proved a sorry pupil. She would riih iny janiis until it hceamn oreeb 
ami then, jdaeing me upon her, would insert tlic. penis in lier viilvu uiul 
jimke iiiovnnumtH of her thighs ami hips ciileiilated to eaiiso friction. 
At times she varied the program hy lying upon me and cmbvtitjiiig mo 
pngSJOJiately. I can remember distiiietly her qnicik, gasjiing hveath and 
convulsive movements. f:?he gimerally ended the aeiinee by per.snading 
me to perform eiinnilingns upon her. Mono td i.heso perrormniices were 
inUdligihlo to me anil I invariably pro tested against being compelled to 
leave my play to amuse her. JOveii her foiulliiig of my genitals annoyed 
me; and, .slrnnger still, I preferred salisfying- lier by eunnilingnas bo the 
attempts at coitus. 

Jh was nearly a year later that I experienced the first uninistaknblo 
maiiifesLationH of tlm hcximl impulse — erections ueconipamod by lustful 
feeling and vagiift desires of wIiotiQ proper Halisfaction 1 bad no noLioii 
whatever. It neveu' occurred to iiu! to assoemte iny cx|jericiico.s wifcii 
Lho, acrvaiib girl with Iheso new Bensatioiis. The peculiar fact about 
them was that they were generally ocoaHioncd hy thq in 11 let I on of pain 
upon animals, I do not reineniher liow I Arst discovered that they 
could be evoked in Lhis way, but 1 can clearly rectdlect many of niy 
o/rorts to (1 rouse this plivisuralde exeitemciiL by aliii.siug tlio dog or tho 
ciitfl, or hy jiroddiiig I he calves with a hail set in the end of a hroom 
liaiidlo. I seldom mainpnlated my genitals at this linu?, and when I 
did it WLxa for the pur [lose uf causing sexual exeitemeiit rather tlinn 
alltiyiiig it. 

iJuring Ihi.s same year I got my Arst idea of snximl intcreoiu’rio by 
watching aiiiinuls copulate; hut my pOM'urs of ohservution iiiiist iiavo 
boon limited, Jor J .sup^msed that the penis of the ujiile entered the ainifl 
of the ftmiale, In walchiiig the eoitiiH of aninmls I cxperieiieud lively 
sexual cxcitemoiit and lustful HeirsatioiiH, loeiiLed not only in Lius 
genitala, hut iipiiaroiiLly iu Llie amis iis well, I often excited my self 
by iiiiaginiiig my. self [slaying the part of this fcnmlc animal — a peculiar 
eoinhiiijitioj? of picsslre pederasty and Ijc-stinlit}'. A xervajil; girl put 
me to right on tlic error of ohservaLion just nuiii tinned, but aeglceted 
to apply the [n’inciplc to huinun aniiniils, and 1 remained for another 
year in eomplelc ignorauee of the h true Lure of woman's sex uni organs 
and of the inlevconrms he tween In an and woniiui. In the mean lime 1 
eultivat’cd rny fancies of intercourse with nnhaals, often still [icrverHcly 
linagiiiiiig myself taking the pin t of the fomule; and the notion of such 
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rel[itioiiahips gracluallj'' became bo tiiiniliar na to ttociii po.saiblo anO 
dcflirable. Thia is especially in view of later dovclopmcntfl. 

Dp to my eleven til or iwelfbU year the erotic element in my (hy. 
dream ill" varied AVitli the seas oils, ill the .siiniiiier it j)liiy(!<l u doiiiuipiit 
part, while in tho winter it wan iiliiiost entirely aliseiit, uwJii^^ iL inuy boj 
to the fact that most of niy time was .spent induorH or on long, tireaoiuc 
tramps to niul from sc bool, and tiui lurtlici’ Jaet that iliii'iiig tlio 
winter I saw but little of the iiniiiialH wliieli liiul juiteil us a sli inning tq 
Hoxnal exci tom Gilt. So little was .1 Lroiihled in winter mid so ignorant 
was I of normal intercourse that Bleeping with ii emisni, a girl of about 
.my own ngc (7 or 8 yeara), re.siillcd in lui udilitiou to iiiy Unowl edge of 
things aexnal. 

It was early in nij-- ninth year that 1 first learned aonietliiiig of tbo 
aiintoiiiicftl (li/Tereiico between man and woninn mid of the fiinetioiia of 
liio sexual organs in eoitua. The.sn were explniiKid to mo by a young 
male gcrvnnt^ wIiOj however, told me no tiling of coiieepLioii or pregnancy 
At lirst I waa very little interested, as it did not iinmed lately occur to 
mo to aasoeintc my own erotic cxperlcnccH witli blio mat ter of tlicao 
revclatioTis; bnt nntlcT tbo iaiUifwl tuition of my now instnietor I goon 
began to desire normal coitii.s^ and niy iiitcroHt in tlio sexual EilVairs of 
animals ^Ycakcn(^ll accoriUngly. Ilia tcacUing^ wont a till fui’theVj for liQ 
inaatiirbated befoiB incj then pGr.'uiadGcl mo to niastiirhate liiin, and 
finally practiced coitus inter rouiovo. upon me, He also Ivied to iinvslur- 
hate me, but waa unable to prodiieo an orgaain, tlioiigli i found tho 
cxperiiucnfe mildly pleasurable. 

Jiliirly in my eleventh year we left Llie Jmin and lived in tho city 
Tor several months- In the mcauhimo tliovc laid been no dcvelopuiuuta in 
my acxiinl life beyond wliat has already been indicated. In Llio city I 
found so much to in ter oat and aimiso mo that I iilinont entirely forgot 
my orotic day-dreania and desires. Tliougb iiiy chief phiyiimtc.y wero 
two girls of about my own ago I never Lhoiiglit uf attempting sexual 
intercourse with them, aa I might easily have dune, for they were imicli 
wiser and more experienced in LhcHO things tlmn myself. Shortly Ijeforo 
Llio end of our stay in town an older scliooliiuito explained to me as 
iiuicb of the process of reproduction aa is u.Huallj’^ known b)^ a prccociom 
youngster of 12 yeava, but 1 firmly refused to eredib }ji,s statcinonta. 
ITo adduced tbo fact of lactation in proof of tJie correetiiesH of liia 
Views, but 1 Imd been too thoroughly steeped in Huperiiiitunilisin to bo 
very amciinble to natural is tie cvideiiee of tliiH sort and rnniiiiiied ob- 
durate. Hut the suggestion stayed witli me mid jierplrxed 1110 not a 
little; when we returned to the farm 1 began to watch thn reproductivo 
process hi anijiiahs. 

Tlio following two years were decidedly nii pleasant. T was growing 
lapidiy and was Bluggisli, aw'lnvanl and stupid. At school I was in ora 
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unpopular tliaii ever iiiul flociiind to have n positive geniuH for doing 
lliG wrong lliiTig. On the rnvo occasioiifl when my compiiiiioiis admitted 
me to their conn a els 1 wiia a willing dupe and ciitsptiw, witli the rcgnlL 
tlmt I wan iinieli in Lroiihln with my toacherH, lieing morbidly sensitive 
I aulTered keenly niidcr tliese ci renin stunce.s iind, uh iiiy Jicaltli was not 
nt all good, 1 often made of my frequent heiul aches exeuaes to stay at 
lioinoj where I would lio iibed brooding over my siiiall iroubhjs oi-j inoro 
often, dreaming erotic day-droiiinH iiiid making rep(‘iited attempts to 
prodiiiTc an orga.sin. Jhit though these ed’cirta were tieeonipaiucd hy the 
most hiatful tlinii gilts and iny imiiginaLion created situatioiiH of oriental 
extravaganec, I was IJf year.^ old wboii tlicy first mob with suocgsh. X 
reinGinber LI10 occasion very disLinetly, the more so becruiHe I thought 
of it much and bit Icily when shortly afterward a I tried to abandon a 
Imbit whicli the family 'hloctor book'* iissnred me must rcsiilb in every 
variety of damnation. At the moment, hoivevnr, 1 was greatly surprised 
and grii tilled and tried at oiien to repeat the delightful sensation, hub 
was unable to do so until the following day. From that time to the 
present 1 think I liave maHtnrhaled an average of ten times pov week, 
and this is certainly a very coiiBorvntive estimate j for though up to 
iny sixteen 111 year 1 eon Id seldom produce an orgasm 111 or 0 than once a 
day I have ofteiij during tho last four or fivo years, jiroduced it Iroin four 
to seven times per day Avithont dilTieulty and this for days and even 
weeks in snceession. During these peri oils of excoHsivc masturbation 
very little liquid avus ejaculated and the pleiisiirahle sensations Avero 
alight or entirely lacking. 

From the timo when I hegiiii miiHturbating regularly practically 
my Avholc interest centered in tilings pertaining to sox. 1 road tho 
chapters of the family 'hloetov book'* wdiieli treated of fioxiuil matters; 
my day-dreams were aim oh t cxchiHively erotic; I sought opportunities 
to talk about sex-rehi lion si lips Avitli my sell 00 him tes, Avibli whom 1 waa 
now slowly getting on better terms; I eo lice ted pictures of nude women, 
Icaniod a great jimnher of ohsceno stories, read niudi obscene books as 
I could obtain and CA'on searched tho dictionary for words liaving a 
sexual connotation. Up to 1113'- flftnonth year, wlien ejaeiihitioii of semei) 
began, there ^vaR a strong sadistic coloring to my da^*^-!! reams. Tliroiigli 
this period, too, my basli fulness in the preaencG of the opposite hdx 
inevoased until it reach cd the point of absurdity. 

When flftooii 3^eiirs old I began to practice coitus inter femora on 
iny brother and continued it intermit ten 113-' for about two years. Tho 
expnriciico was d is appointing, for I had coiiUdeiitly expected a great in* 
CYoaae of pleasure over mas tur bat inn hi this act; and in can ting about 
for some stronger HtiiniilnH I recurred to the forgotten idea of inter- 
course Avith iiniinalH. 1 promptly tried to init tho idea to a test, hiil 
ffided several tunes, and /Inally suceceded, only to find that tho rcHiiIt 
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fell far ahovt of my exp ceta lions. ever Hide s.s I coiiUmicd Llm practice 
irregularly'’ for about three years — or rnllicr tliroiigli that part of the 
three years that I spent at home, for Avhilc I was nt school opportunity 
for fliick indulgence Avaa lacking. Long faniilitirily Avith the idea o[ 
ill tore OUTS e Avitli animals had iiindc it iinpoHsihlc for mo to feel tbo 
disgusb Avitb the practice Avhich it insph'ea in most people j and even 
tJio perusal of Exoclu.s xxii; 19 failed to nuiko mo abaiidoii it. Pirmly 
as I believed in the Mosaic liiw the HiiprcMinicy of tlio sexual impulaG 
was complete. 

As early as my si.xtecntlL year I tried to ah and on ^'aelf-abuso" in all 
ita forms and have repeatedly mndo the Banin eh’ort biiico that time 
bub never ivith nioro ihan very partial aiiceess. On tAVo or threo 
occaaiona I have stopped for periods of Bcvernl Aveeks, but only to begin 
again and indulge more reckle.ssly than before. The deep depreasioa 
Avliicli followed each failure, and often each act of iiiasturbaticm, f 
attvAhuted solely to the loss of ecnicn, leaving out of nceoiinb tliti fact 
that I expected to feel depressed and the utter disoourngcineiit and self- 
contempt Avlucli accompli iiied the aonse of failure and AVeiikUQas Avlien, 
in the face of niy re.<5oliition, I repeatedly gave Avny and yielded Lo the 
temptation to an act ivhose conacquencca I flrinly believed niiiat bo 
Twinows. I sin\ now convinced tlicvt by far the gveatev part of ibis 
depression Avas due to fliiggcatioii anti the huiuiliatiiig seiiiic of dercat, 
And this feeling of moral iinpoLencc, this .seoiuiiig lielpleflHiifiss again at 
an overpoAveriug iinpulac wliielij cm tho oilier hand, .seemed so trivial 
wlicii viewed Avitbout passion, evcntiialiy Avciikoiicd iny self-control to 
a dcgvGo gucased by no one hut luyaoU and sapped the fouiulatioiis of 
uiy moral life in a Avnj'^ Avbieli L have cons I an t ooeasion Lo deplore. 

The foregoing paragraphs gh^e, I think, a fair idea of my condition 
when I left home for a boarding school at the beginning of iny seven- 
teenth year. J'rom this time my experieiicca may 1)g said to Jiavo run 
on in two distinct cyclca — that of the aninincv months Avhnn I was at 
home, and that of the remainder of the year when I was at hcIiooL Tliia 
fact AVill make .some confusion and appiireiil incousistimey in the rest 
of tliifl ''history*'' iin avoid able, When 1 loft home I was shy, retiring, 
totally ignorant of social image, ivitlioiit sclf-coiindeiicc, uii ambitious, 
dveamy, and subject to fits of melancholy, f. mafttiivbated at least once 
a day, though I wa.s in alino.st constant rebellion ngoiiiat the habit. 
Ill my move idle inoinents I elaborated erotic day dreaniH in Avliieh there 
was a peculiar mixture of the purely sensual and the purely ideal do- 
ment; which never fused in my cxponence, but hold the Held alternately 
01 uiinglcd aomcwhcit in the inauuoA* of air and Avatev. Oiio, pevROU usu- 
ally served as the object of my ideal atlaclnneiit, another as llic center 
round Avhich I grouped my Rciisual dreams and do.Hires. 

At school I found more congenial coinpiinions than I had fallen in Avibh 
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elaeivlici’e, iunl tlio Jieccs.sury coiitaeb ■^YiLh pcoplu of Ijoth sexes grad- 
ually wore ulT soino of the rougher cornorH luid brought n luciisure of 
sGlf-coiirulenec. I hud two or three iiicipicut love iilViiir.s wliieli my baek^ 
wanlncss kepi from growing serious. Out of tiiis ehaiige of envirnniiient 
c^inc a seme of expiinsioUj of eseiipe from scH/j wliieli wiis ilistiiietly 
pleaHunt. I still iiuistiir bated regularly , hut no longer experienoed tlio 
former flepre.ssioii ex e opt when at homo during viieutioii. Relatively to 
the past, life? was now so varied find in to res ting tiiat I inid less ruid lass 
time for uudtvucholy •, uiuV llie. dineovovy that 1 couUl lead luy classes aud 
hold my own in iiUdoLie sporls seemed Lo iiidieiite tliiiL my post fours 
had been exaggoraL’d. Never thehiss I was never rets oiioi led lo I he Imbib 
and often rebelled a I the weakness llmfc kept me its slave. 

When I entered the univorsiLy the e (fee Is of my useless striigglo 
with the p me tine of iiiJisUirbation wore, pretty well developed. I could 
no longer fix my atteiiLion Klcadily upon my work and found that only 
hy “cribbing^' and "hJiilDjig” could J keep my pMco at the head of itiy 
classes. I was Lrouljled not a little liy the shoddiness of my work, ami 
tried again and again during the cM)urfle of the two years .spent at this 
culiegfi to slmko off the habit. At the uiiivorsity 1 was iutrodueed grad- 
ually Lo a wider soeiiil eindo and so fnr outgrew iny ImslifulnesH tliab I 
began to seek the Hoeiety of the opposite sex assidiioiisly. Aa I gained 
Eelf-coufideueo I. lieeanie reek less, getting at one liino into Heriou.s troublo 
with the aulhoritiea whieli came near result in g in my expulsion, 
I be earn D ojie of tlui more popular members of the elifjno to wlikOi I 
belonged — inuL'h to my surprise and even more to tliat of my aequaiiit- 
aiieca. The phynieiil oulLurc craze attacked me at tliis time and iny pet 
ambition was tlio (ittaimnciit of skrongtli a. ml agility. My hump of 
vanity also grew apace, Imt an UiimeaHured hatred of all kind a of f op- 
pis luioss kept mo on tlm safe side of iTinderation in my dre.sa and bc- 
Imvior. 

During iny Hceond year of univeraity life I bad two love aiYair.s in 
the course of which f found that lu;^' interest in any particular member 
of the fair sex disappeared n.s soon as it was retuniGd. The pursuit wna 
fascinating enough, but 1 cared nothing at all for tlic prize when once it 
U'as u’ithiii reach. I may fidd that the in tores t I Iiad in the girJs was 
purely ideal. While at this school I do nob tliink I masturbated half as 
often a.s wlulo at the preparatoiy scdiool. 

When I left this eollogo for University I took with me a 

forniidable catalogue of good rcHoliitions, llr.st among which was the 
determination to uliiiiiilon all kinds of ‘'self-abuse." I think I kejifc this 
one about a month. Ah I had gone from a com para Lively snuill school 
to one of (ho large.st. of Am or ie an niii varsities the cluinge wan great and 
tliD revolntlnns it hroiight me fmpiimUy humiliuLiiig. J wan Jones omo, 
Vimno-BiclL and nry bump of self- esteem was woefully brm.sei\; and not 
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iimiaturcilly I soon tegan to aook: a jjartial solace in (Iny-clrGnnig and 
masturbation, After I luicl become Boinewliat adapted to my now on- 
vironiiicnt I iiululgod less frequently in eitlicv> and from tlmt tiJiie to tlio 
pros Glib I have masturbated very irrogulurly; some times but little aiid 
again to excesa. 

Not long' [liter I came to this place I met a j^oiing lady M'ith whom 
I soon LeoaiiU! quite intimate. For over a year our friend Hlnp waa 
strictly platonic and then swung suddenly around to a sexual baaia, 
Wo wei'G ardent Iovotb for a few weeks, after which I tired of bbe gaiiio 
as I Imcl before in other eases, and broke oCV all relations with her as 
abruptly as wns possible. Since then I have almost wholly withdrawn 
from blio society and companionship of women and have almost entirely 
lost whatever tact and asaurimce I oucc po.'iSO'jsed in their company. 
Tliiiigs pertaining to aeximl life have interested me rather more Lhim 
less, hut have occupied my attention mncli less exclusively than before 
this episode. Tliongh I lutve never intended to marry, my breaking oIT 
relatioiia ^vith this girl affected me iinicii. At any rate it mnrked an 
abrupt ell an go in the character of my sexual experiences. 'Dig sexual 
iiiipulso seems to have lost its power to rouse me to action, Hitherto 
I had pi'acticed mnatiirbation always under protest, ns it were— ns tlio 
only avnilablo form of sexual satisfaction j while now I reeigiind niyaclf 
to it as all tlmt thcro was to hope for in that Acid. Of course I knew 
that a little e/l’orb or a little money would procure natural Hiitisfaetlon 
of my BOX mil needs, but I also knew that I would never, under any 
ordinary circumstances, put forth the nece.ssary eirort, and fear of ven- 
ereal disease lias been more than enough to keep me awny from lioiiHoa 
of prostitution. 

Some months ago I refrained from masUiTbiitiou for a period o[ 
about six weeks and watched carefully for any elm n go in my licalth or 
spirits, blit noticed none ut all. The only tin pulse to niiiKturhato wna 
occasioned by fits of restlesfincss accompanied by erections and a mildly 
pi easily a bio feeling of fulhie-ss in the poniH niid aero turn. I think that 
over 75 per cent, of my acts of mastniTnitioii are jirovoked by those fits 
of restlessncsa and arc iinnccompanied by fiinc^’’ images, orotic thnuglits, 
lustful desires, or marked ploasiiro. At other times tho act is occa- 
sioned by erotic thoughts and images, and is accompanied by a consid- 
erable degree of lustful pleasure which, liow<^vcr, is never so in Louse as 
in iny earlier experiences and 1ms steadily deoreased from the Ai'st. Usu- 
ally the orgasm is accompanied by n strong eon true Lion of all the volun- 
tary iii'iscles, particularly the extensors, followed by a nlight giddincfla 
and alight ieelmg of exhaiTistion, If Tcpeiited sevoriil times in tbo conrac 
of ft single day the acts arc rolTowcd by dullness and la.sflitudc; otlier- 
Vf'm the feeling oC exlmu.stion i»iihsgh away quickly niid a .snnso of lolief 
and quiet takes its place. So natural or ratbor liabitual has this resort 
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to niaaturbation aa cl inc^aiia of relief fi'oiii nci-vouaiiess and rcatlefiaiicBa 
bceonie that the aet is alniosL iiiatiiiebive in ita uiicouaeiouhueaa. 

1 am extremely flonaltive to all kinds of .sex mil inllnenccs. and Imvc 
an ilia a Li able curiosity ragarcling cvcL-y Lliiiig LImt perLaiiii^ to tlio sexual 
life of men or 'vvoincn. 1 am not, however, exeiLcd sexiiiilly by couverHU- 
tion about sexual facta and relutioiiship.s, lui matter wliiit its imLurOi 
Llioiigh in rending or o lie I item tare iny ex ci tern out is often intense. 

The tendency to day dream has never left me, but there are no 
longer any elaborate seeiiea or long-con tinned “stories/' these having 
been rcpliiced by viigiiely imagined iiieidents which are usnnlly broken 
oil’ before they reach a satisfactory climax. They arc nhvuya inter- 
rupted by the in trim ion of other matters, usually of more praetical in- 
terest; and the long-con tiiuicd habit of Htitisfyiiig my self by niasLiirba- 
tiou 1ms made orotic dream a rather tantalizing tlmn pleasurable. I 
dream very seldom at night — at least I can scarcely ever remember any 
dreams upon waking — and practically never of sexual relations. 1 liavG 
not had a noeturnal emission for over three years, and probably not 
moro tlmn hventy-rive in my life. 

Ill iiiy “love passages" with girla there has been no serious thought 
of coifcna on my part, and I have never had in ter course with a worn an — 
unless my early experiences witli the Bcrvant girl be called such. Like 
all mnsturbators I always idealized “love" to the utter exclusion of all 
aensual cravings j ami tho notion that tlia physical act of coitus was 
aometliing degrading and (lestructivo of real love rather than its con- 
Bimimation was, of all prejiidiccs I have ever formed, the most cliHlcuIt 
to escape — a cl rcnniH Lance tine, I Hup]K).sc, to the fact that all 1 had ever 
been taught on the snlijeet tended to the com pic to divorce of what wua 
cnlJccl “love" from udnit w'jis stigmatized ns a “ba.He flcnsmil desiro," 
Judging from my own experience and observation 1 should say that 
“ideal love" is a mere surf ace feeling, bound to disappear as soon as it 
lias gained its object by arousing a reciprocal in tn rest on tlie part of 
the one to whom it is directed. So little did I “imiterializo" the ohjccta 
of my “love" that 1 have nevor cured for kinsiiig or tlie wnrni embraces 
in wliich lovers usually indulge, I have never ki.Hscd but one girl, and 
her with far too little eiithusiasin to satisfy her. My hist nwoothoarb 
was a very passionate girl, the warmth of whose cinbraeea was Boiim- 
wliat torrid and, to me, both puzzling and annoy in g. Tho iiilenaity of 
feeling which demanded fiiicli Htreiiuoiia cxpre.ssion wan beyond my knowl- 
edge of human initurc, A Homewhat peculiar circiini-stancc in conn oc lion 
with tlicse experiences is the fact that 1 often found myself trying to 
analyze my cinotioiiH with a piiridy psychological interest while playing 
the part of the intoxicated lover in his niistrcHs'fl ariiis. 

There is but liLLlo left to say on the subject of my nexual develop' 
mnt, During the last two or tbrea years niy knowledge of Lho facts of 
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tile aexiial life hna been very grontly iiici’Gaged, and I have become ac^ 
qiiniiited with phases of iiujinin iiatni'L* which were wliolly iin known to 
me bcfoL'c. The jiart played by tilings sexual in my life is still, I aup. 
|)OHC, ah norm ally large; it in imdouhtetlly the largest single inter eat, 
though my outer life is deter mined aJiiiost wholly by other conaidem- 
tions. 

Of c our BO I know nothing of the circet wliieh long • con tiiniod maa^ 
Lurbahion may have had on my ability to perfonn noraial coitus, I do 
not think I nin subject to iniy kind of sexual perversion, for all my in- 
dulgoiicG has been fautc de miCHOf and, at least since I Lcagii luaatiirba' 
lion, all my desires and erotic dnj^-d reams liave had to do only with nor- 
mal coitus. The myatcry which sur rounds the sexual act seems at tlmca 
to be regaining its former in (In once and power of fascinriLioiu I have 
no doubt, however, but that I should be greatly disilliigioiiod alioiild I 
ever pertorm coitus; and 1 greatly regret that I have not been able to 
test this conviction and so rnnntl out and complete this ^Miistory.’' 

It may ho worth while to say a word about iny religious experi- 
ences, as, in niiiny cases, tlie}*- arc closely bound up with the sexual im- 
pulse. I was never "converted,^^ but on n dozen or more occasions ap- 
proached the crisis more or loss closely. The doiniimiib cm o Lion in these 
cxperiencca was alway.s fear, sonictimos with auger and dcspiiir in tor* 
mixed in varying proportions. A com pie te analy.sis of these axperifiiicca 
is, of course, impossible, but the various plcasiirahlo reeling.^ of which 
converts spoke in the revivals which I attended were a closed hook to 
me. Following my rcvivul'ineeting cxptJ^’iences came a few daya spciifc in 
a sort of moral exaltation during which I us chow eel all my liiilata of 
which conventional morality disapproved, save imisLnrlm tioii, and felt 
no small sutiafnclion with my moral conditions. 1 hoc a me a ftrat-ratc 
Pharisee. Toward the women who had figured in my day dream s I find- 
dnrily conceived the chnatost nlTGctioii, resolutely sinoLlieriiig every Hcn- 
fliml thought and fancy wlion thinking of them, and putting in place of 
these elements ideal love, scif-aacriflcc, knightly devotion — Siuidny-echool 
Ganlcn-of-Edcn pictures with a medifcvalj roni antic coloring. Those day- 
dreams were always sexual, involving si tun t ions of ox triune complexity 
and nionninoiitnl Hilliiiesa. Mnstiirhation was always continued and usu- 
ally with increased frcqncney. The cud of those periods was alwaya 
abrupt and imich like awaking from a dream in which the dreamer has 
been behaving in a inanuor to arouse his own disgust. They were fol- 
lowed by feelings of shoGpishiicss and solf-coiitenipt mingled with anger 
and a dislike of all things hnviiig to do with religion, My inability to 
pass thc! conversion crisis and a growing eon temp b for emi>l.y ciitliiiaiasm 
finally led me to a saner attitude toward rcliginn, from which I passed 
Ga.qily into religious aceptieiaiii; and Inter the study of philosophy and 
acionce, and fiarticularly of paycliology, baniahed the last lingering rcTU- 
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nant of faith in a aiip(ir!ia tiiral iigoiicy and IlmI nio to tlic pasaion for 
tac-ta and indidortiK'o to vahica which havo cauaed me to ho often called 
'Mead to all niornlity/’ 

JlrsTOiiY II. — C. A., aged 26, uiiimuTicd; tutor, prepaiin^ to take 
Holy Orderar— 

My paternal ancc.alry (winch ia hirg(?ly Huguoiiot) ia noteworthy 
for its palriotiain and ita largo fainilioH. Aly father, who died when t 
\Yas a year old, in reni(.'mli(.-rerl for the singiiJar uprightiuiaB and purity 
of his life Iron? his earliest eliililhood. TJie phoLo/;rap)) whieli / Iiavo 
shows Jnni aa poaacJsscd of u rare* claasia beauty of loaLiiroa. He ivns nn 
ideal Imsliiuid and father. At the time of hi a death he was ii Maater of 
Arts and a echool principal. My mother ia mi extraordinarily iinurobic 
woman, yet famed among her fviendR for her great domoatioibyj attaclv 
mciit to fier lui.abaiid.i, mid an alniost abnormal love of hubicH. iSlie has 
nobly boi’iio the ilMroatment of her .second husband, \Wio for oevera/ 
years hna bean in a Btate of mclunehaliii. ily niotlior hau been “highly* 
wrought*' all hor lifcj and haw sufl'ercd intensely from four a of ull kind a. 
As a yonng girl she wii.s Roniimiiibulistin, uiul once fell down a sLair- 
head during sleep. In spile of her bodily an IT or in gs with indigos Lion, 
eye-strain, and depression Rhe retains hor youthfuInca.H. *Shc baa slight 
powers oF reasoning. (She has had times of niK'Ojisf?joiisnefis and rigidily 
I hnvo nesver hoard any in out inn of epilepsy. She has a horror of show- 
ing pnidiahnoss in regard to the heal Lli fill inaiiifeHtatioiiH of .sex life, and 
is always praising cxaniplca of what she ternia “a ualiiral ivomnn," 

T Imvo heard that during iny Ilrfit year niy inoLhnr detected iiiy 
nurse in Lho act of pulling a morphine powder on niy tongue for tho 
purpose of keeping mo quiet. I wim Hiibjcct tci convirlsions nt tliis period, 
Jiiid narrowly c.^enped a permanent hornia. My family lelJ me Llnit froni 
the beginning 1 was n won-dcvolopcd and boyish boy, full of iniachicf, 
Impulsive, good to look upon, uiiii snail y alTectionate, beloved by all. 

In niy third year I took pleaBuro in crawling under the bed with 
my boy-conHin, who was nine nioiiLhs iny fleiiior, and ufter we it ad taken 
down onr drawers, in kia.sing each oLher'a natna. I do not remember 
which of us first thought of this pastime. 

At the age of 4 I gave, mynelf ft treat by gazing upward through 
a cellar ndiidoiv nt the uaLpa of ft woman ivl»o was defecating from snv- 
cral feet above into a ccsRpool ill at lay bcncatlu It was (hiring this 
Slimmer also that I friglitoiHul uiyself by pulling back my prepuce far 
enough to disclose the purple glaim. which I had never seen before. But 
this act gave me no dornre to ninatiivbatc. 

When 1) years old, aiul living in a groat city, T drew indecent pic- 
hires in company with a little girl and liar younger brothar. Thohe pic-* 

10 
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tutcB reprcaciitcd men in the ncL of iii’infttiiig. The penes ’ivcro drm^ 
largOj and the streaiiia of urine plainly indicated- Ono afternoon I in, 
duced the boy to go to the biitli-rooin, lie on his Laekj and allow iiio to 
perfonii fellatio on him. I did not ask him to return the favor. I vq. 
mcnihor the curio ua tar-like am ell of hia clothing and the region about 
his geintnls. It ig po.ssiblo that I gained iny knowledge of fellatio from 
an nil known boy of lOj who had iiuhiccd me, during the preceding auiu- 
mer to enter a sandy lot with him, watch him urinalo, aiul then, kneel- 
ing before him, commit (ellalio. A year later, aa I wna walking home 
in tliG rain to our fliunincr cottage, with an open invibrolla over my 
aliQUlcler, a hoy of li5, who waa leaning a gains b our fence, exhUiitcd ^v 
largo, erect ponia, and when I had paaacd him urinated upon me and my 
uinhvclla. I never saw the boy again. I fell pecuUaily inHuItcd by hia 
act. Back of tlic hon.gc there lived a 12-yoar-old boy who invited nic to 
WtvtcU him defecate in the out-door pvLvy, and iluving the net told me a 
number of indecent stories and words wliich I cannot reineinber. 

About this tiino 1 fell in love with n lit Lin JcNvish boy next door. 
Often I cried myself to sleep over tin* thought that pciluips he was lying 
on II sofa El lone and crying with a stomach -nehc- 1 longed to embrace 
him; and yet I saw little of him, niul made little of him when I was with 
him. 

Living in a Western city a few months later, flome girls of 12 
and 14 led me to their banij where tlicy dresR 0 <l tlunnaclvcs in 
boys' clothing and made believe that they were cowboys. One of them 
told me to 'tgluit my e^’^es, open my mouth, niid get a sur prise," When 
1 opened iny eyes onee more a piece of lien -dung lay in iiiy mouth. I 
have a vague reniombnincR of one of the girls asking me to n liter a 
watev-cloHet with her. She uttered ,Homa iiulclicate plivane, hut I per- 
fonned no act with her, In the house udiero I lived I oneo eiiLored the 
bedroom of a half-grown girl while she was dressiug. She knelt to 
kiss mo innocently enough, and I, by a sudden impulse, ran my hand 
between her have nccU and her corset as far iia I could re neb. Appvi- 
reiiLIy a he took no notice of ny movement. Altliough I did not mas- 
turbate, yet during this winter I experienced a tickling sensation about 
iny genitals when I placed my hand beneath them as I lay nii my stoni- 
Qcb in bed. One evening I pulled up my night-dresa and, holding my 
penis in my hand, I danced to and fro on the carpet. I ini agin cd that I 
was one of a line of naked men and women who were advancing toward 
another similar line that faced them. I imagined iiiyRolf as pleasurably 
coming in contact udbli my female partner who poa.se.sscd male genitals. 

The following sii miner I lived in the woods. My next-door play- 
mate was a little girl of my own age — 0 years. Klio .sat down before iiia 
in tlio barn and cxpo.sed her genitals. This was Llio first tinin I had seen 
female organs, or had thought for a moment that thoy difrered from 
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my own. Ill giGiit pLM’plexity 1 asked Lhe little girl: "Has it been cut 
ofT?” ^ defecated in poach baaketH Lkat we found iii tlie upper 

part of tlio barn. 

When I waa 7 yenra old and back in Llio lias tern city I lived m Liu 
Jiduse of a pbysieiiui. Alone with In's ‘d-ycar-old daughter one day, 1 
fiJiowed lior my erect organ, and felt a delicious gnitiUciition when aha 
stroked it with the weirds’: ’'NiccI Nicer* L confcfflacd iiiy hunt 
my guardian that night after I had said iny pniycri^. 1 luul complained 
to iny mother a year bef or o of the ijiconvmiieiico I loiiiid in wy 
being '*«o long sometiniea.*’ She siiid that alio would “.hcc about liaviiig 
the end taken oJL*' But I was never circuiiiciBcd, Her words gare me 
the doubly nnpleiiHaiit imprcsBioii that my glum was to bo cub off. 

There cftmcs occasionally to the kitchen of Dr. W.'h liouse a fouh 
mouthed Irish liuindress who used coarse language to me concerning uvi- 
natioii. I loathed the woniniij nnd ycb one night' 1 dreamed that I was 
embracing her naked form and r oiling over nnd over with her on the bed; 
and in spite of my sight of female genitals a few months before, I 
thought of her as having organs of iiiy own kind and uvac. At my first 
school I watched a red-haired hoy of 12 expose the penis of a T-year-old 
boy as he lay on his hack in the bath-room, I do not remember that the 
sight gave me sexual pic a sure. 

I spent the fiiimiiiar hofore I was 8 in a double liousc. The ucloptcfl 
diuglitnr of our neighbor (a nemo tic, re tired piiysiciaii) was a girl of 
13 who had been falcon from a poor Jo boring family. SJie got njc to rtlioiv 
her my parts, loiudied them, and asked whether I urinated from inj 
scrotum. She also inducecl nio to phiy with licr gciii tills a.'^ wo sat on a 
sofa in tho twilight, and to spank her naked nates with the back of a 
hair 'brush as sho lay on a bod; bub irom none of these performances did 
I derive pliyaical saUBfactioii. The girl E, and 1 took delight in "talking 
dirty secrets/’ aa slio expressed it. Her young cousin II. (nepliew of iier 
adopted mother) never heard mo use the word "thing” without sugges- 
tively smiling. E. recalled the pleasant hours that she had spoil fc with 
her cousin when they were in their night-gowns. She did not partfeu- 
krize theao sexual relations. Under the board-walk the hoy H, and I 
once defecated in bottles. Spnie little girls who lived op[Josite ua pulled 
up their droHgc.s one night nnd "dared" eneli other to dance out beyond 
tlio end of the house, in full view of tlio road. We hoys merely looked 
On. 

I now fell passionately in love with a remarkably handaomc little 
boy of my own age. I longed to kiss and hug him, hut I did not dare 
to do sjo, for he was haughty and intolerant of my attention a. I even 
allowed liiin to fltaiul Avith one foot on Aue and remark in a loud bone: 
"I am Conqueror 1” I endiiiTtl no end of petty iiisultH and inucli 111- 
trcabnient from this boy. I reached the hciglit of my passion on the 
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JiigliL tlmfc he [ippoared ab our cotbage in ii tight-fltting Huit of pepper- 
aii(l-8iilt. I gloried in his per fee b logn niitl besought iny giiiircliaii thiit alie 
would buy me a Hiiiiiliii' suit of elobhos. 

For bhc aiuniiicr nftor I was 8 years uhl I lived in u cot Lugo in a 
coinibry town. The sorvaiit maid H- wuh a young girl of 16 who li-Htciied 
eagerly to 1113^ accounts of the “sneretH’' and net ions in wbieli tlio girl 
F. and 1 had taken delighk u year before, 1 tliiiik Ihiib hi. arriiiigcd a 
meeting bet we on a little black- Inured girl and mo in end or tliuL we niight 
take a walk wud ph\y scxunlly with eiu:U otlvor. dust as wo wove aUut- 
ing on oiir walk one of iny relatives said that 1 imiHt not leave tlm yard. 

The little givl and I had sce-uawinL togeLUor niul L had been 
Gated in hur Icga as she rose in the nir. (When I waa J8 years old and 
BGo-sawiiig at a picnic with a about girl, the motion of fclio hoard and 
the sight of her atraddlcd form filled me with longing Lo cinliriuin lier 
ecxnally.) One afternoon M. Look mo to tlie house of an aeijiiaintnncc 
of hers, hl/a brother was in tlic room and made n iimiiher of iiiiremom- 
bored remark a which atnick me a a he ing rntlier "free/* and M, told me 
laLer that fihe and the girt once dressed a a ballet dance vs and tlaiieed 
before M.'a brother. I felt that lie was laacivioiia. I was alway,s vc 
markaUy intuitive, 

I fell in love with a liandflnnic, about, black- haired boy wlio lived 
oil a farm; but be was not iv "fanner^K son'* in the eonunou Hcnsa of Uai 
word* I visited him for two or three days, and wc slept wit] 1 each oilier, 
to my bonndlcas joy. For liia freckled girl coiiain I did not euro Llm 
turn of iny wrist, jiUliough alic wna a nice enough little thing. One 
niglit when we three lay on a bed in the dark, and iioitlier of ua hoyfl 
had eye a or M'ords for her, she silently left us, lie and I. iicvor com- 
inittecl the slightest aexnal fault, 1 left him with Leara at the Humnicr- 
and, and I often kisged bi.s photograph during the following winter. 

In the fiat-hou3o where I began to live when I was fl yenrs old, I 
onco practiced mntiial tickling of a very sligbL character with a hoy of 
my own ago. We aat on chairs place tl opposite to cacli other and wo 
Inserted oiw hngevft tbvough the openings iu o\iv tvouseva. dust as wo 
wore beginning to enjoy the titillatioji we wore inlerniptcd by tlie ap- 
pro iicli of one of my family who, however, was not (piick Giiongh to dis- 
co ver us. Down cellar I often saiv the genitals of the janitor’s little 
girls — tliey were fond of lifting their skirts and they did not wear 
drawers — but I had no desire to attempt conjunction. I once caught an 
older friend of mine (he was 13) in the act of leaving one of the girls. 
The pair bad been in a eo al -com par linen t. The boy was buttoning his 
trousers and 1 gucHsed wbat he had been doing. "Wlnm T began to sleep 
alone in my tenth ycin' I bad no desire to niii.sturbatc. and was loath to 
do so by reason of ample wnrniiigs given me by my guardian niul by the 
family phyaiciam One afternoon n a bun ted friend of uiinc Hut down ir 
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tliG Lack yui’fl ainl astojii.Hliod jne Ly (-.ving il of .sirnif' fo liiw pcriiH. 

At a large private hcIkjoI AvliicU I now altciulod 1 miulc Lhi* iietjuainfcaucc 
of th(i principiil'H hou, ami woiuleveil why he hail s^ueh a fimoy fur clrcBS' 
iiig liis O-yoar-olfl Bbler jji boy's dotlies, Jir; cOasuil tho door oo tm 
while lie was tluia (‘iigayod. At my hon.He we went to Lhu hiLLh'room 
together, and hn Hlmw’ed me Iiis druiimdsod aiul niueli-iiclgetl penis. 
Neither of ns imnle any mention ul inaHlurbaUiig. 

At this period 1 fell slightly in love with a n-year-old boy with im 
tensely libidc cy<fs'. J n'cmid kiffs hnn wfipiicvor wc were aloiiCi hut f 
had no wish to Jicdueo him. I wuih ahvays in teres tod in w'liLeInng tlu> 
miiiation of yoiuigpr ehihlron. When i was r» yeiirs old 1 wont on iny 
knees to a strniigc IrUh? hoy in order in whisper in Iris ear ajt in(jiiiiy 
a a to whether he wantetl to iirhnLlc- 1 exporieneed a pknisiiiablo thrill 
when 1 was 10 years oUl in leading a small girl cousin to the outdoor 
privy, ill helping her on and oil' tlio open seat, in button iiig and inibut- 
Loniiig her tlrawTifi, and in gavdng ah hiir vulva. 

The fliimmev before 1 Ava.s 10 I lived a wild life in the iiiounlaiua. 
My eoiDpauions were a negro girl, Urn tw'O dauglitors of a chngymiui, 
the two sons of a quest ion a bin woman hotelkeeper, and the daughter of 
the Tvish scavenger. All of the.so children were extra ordinarily Hnnsual. 
Tlieir leading jiastinie, from morning until night, was varying forms of 
indoccTiey, with the supreme oare.ns — wliieli they termed "niiHiiig dieUic” 
^as the ino.sf: frequent finjoyrntMil;. The fi *y (far- old diuigliter of the 
scavenger explained to us bow .sbo had seen her fatlufr upproaclihig her 
stout mother with an erect poni.'i, the pair ntiiiidiiig up before the laiiip- 
ligJik (luring tbn acL Tbi.s ciirly-lieadml, roH^^-uhonJri'd chi hi linn died her 
genitals bo iiuicli that Iboy were inlhuncd. I oiico saw lier .Hitting in Lbn 
road and rublang <luHt against her vulva. I Raw little of the elder 
daiightor of the miiii.stor (hIik was 12 years old). She persuad('d nio to 
expose myBclf hefore her in the cellar of a partiiilly-built Iiouhc. In re- 
turn for iny favor alio allowoil me to look at iicr genitals. She did iu>t 
ask for conjuiUUIo^ The two yonng(>r diuighters were my intimates. 
With the middle one I was forever performing a ^vcalc conjunction tliat 
consisted in the hiyiiig of it^v in ember ftgftiii.gfc lior vulva. Nofcu’itlialand- 
iug all the eii treaties of my little friend, I could not bo pcvHiiaded to 
protrude my penis again.st her vagina; and not on one oeeafiion can I 
reinenibcr obtaining nn ercetion or extreme plenBiirc. Up in tiio garret 
she a trad (lied slanting beams with her genitals exposed, and I followed 
her example. The negro girl and my little frioiid both nriiiated on a 
tent floor at my request. I did not fancy the odor of a girVa geiiibilH. 
nor fcho nppoaraiKia of the vulva when the labia were held apart. 

The foI((^wing Hmnnior, when T was aliiioat 11, I took a long walk 
OTIC (lay with iny old friend, the girl V*. entered a jmteh of woods 
and ate our hincli, but no aoiihg of ttcxiial drawing toward the girl 
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over mo and she did not oJTcl* to entice iiio. I slept witli lier l]oy-coualti 
one ni;^ht, iiiul ]»er iicnvopatliic lUiiiL, a to tired lady pliyHidiui, bothered 
\\a by repeatedly eveeping intn o\iv room. 1 Cell iutuilively Ibat nhc'wag 
watciiing to aoe wiicLIicr wci would com in it iiiuliiul niiiHLurbatioii— M'iiich 
we had no tlioiiglit of doing. Tbrcc yoai'fi beforif 1 Iiail opened the door 
of her bedroom suddenly siinV saw E.’h naked Covm. The pbyHiciuu Imd 
been examining her, JC, told mo laker. ]\iy giiurditin also annoyed niG 
by repeated warnings not to play with mynelf. 

Just before I turned 111 was seiit to a small and hO-eallcd "liomo^* 
boarding-Rcliool. Eight of na lived in the smaller dorinibory, The ma* 
troll roomed downstaira. There was no rcHidcnt in as ter — a Herioiia error, 
Wg .small hoys were told to strij) one evening. We were then tied neck- 
Lo-ncek and nmde to dance a *'h lave- dance/' which was marked by no 
sexuality. A boy of 15, R., one afternoon gave mo the aHtcmiHliiiig in* 
formation that my father Imd taken a part in my procreation. Up to 
tliiL inoinont I had known only of the maternal ofliees, information of 
Which had been heaiitifully aupplied to me by my guardian when I ^vna 
/ years old. At that tinm I talked freely ahciiifc the eoitiiiig of a buby 
brother in a distant city; I watched the conakriiction (if Imhy clotlicsj 
I named the ncwcoinci', and I wan momentarily disappointed when he 
proved to be a girl. This Hamc H., a etroug boy with a large penis, got 
into the custom of lying in bed with me just befort! lights were put out. 
ITq would rend to himself and occa.sioiially pause to pump his pciili 
and make with liis lips bho sound of a laboring loeaimilivc, I felt im- 
pelled to handle liis orgnii, for I was fascinated by its mid stilVncaSj 
and warm til, Rarely lio would ti til I ate iny then sin all luid uncrcct penia, 
it. never ejaculated wlrnn lie was wdbli me; heiujo not until my third 
year was I acquainted with the appoarniico of a ^lo^Y of hoiucu. Some- 
Llinna R. would stop during liia dressing to manipulate his peiUH, but was 
.nieli a picture of rosy health that T doubt whether lie brought liiiasclf 
often to ejaculation. R. told mo that he had been to a brothel where 
his genitfila wore examined to determine whether they w-erc large onougli 
and not diseased. He also related how he "played eow'^ with a girl of 
his own age, she consenting to perform feUatfn upon him. A dark- 
skinned, nnwaahed, pimpled but fairly vigorous l)oy of 10, witli an irri- 
table doniiiieering manner, told me the delights of coitufl with a girl in 
fL bo. til -house, and I overheard his convGr.sation with another “old“ bey 
concerning the purchase of a girl in a big city for tlie anm of Avc doJlara 
No details were given. 

I will now pass to luy third year, when T waa 15 3Tar.s old. A 
largo, well-set-up boy of 1C>, A., became my idol. His Lnlovatimi of iny 
pvQseiicc in liis room filled me with endless love. When I lied about a 
matter in which ho was conncriio.d, liia dciniiiciatioii of ino brought ino 
to a state of ahnddering and weeping nnapeakablc. When out relations 
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^cre cstablialicd again A. allowed mo to creep into his bed after tlio 
Jjg^lifcs 'vcje oiit^ Aiid tlicro I pniisioiin leJy enibrnccd jjijn, bub without 
performing any d a fin i to act. When I turned over on my aide with iny 
bflck to him he drew iiiy prepuce hack and forth until I experienced 
orgatjm, hut nob ejneuliUion. I would return his favor by pin n ping bia 
oTccb peiiiB, but with no ejaculation on hia part. He did not proposo 
fellatio f and I did not think of ib. One night when he was in iny bed 
I hagfiu to niaffturbati) very aligJibly, wlici'oupon he laughed^ 

that is Lhc way you amuBO yoiuBcUr* Ah a niatbcr o£ fact the habit 
was not fastened upon me- He always laughed when tho rubbing of his 
diigcr on my exposed glaiia cniiacd rue to ahriiik. Another boy, II., now 
began to show me hia erect penis and wo praetioud mutual Tnanipula- 
tloiia. A- laughingly told lue how mo bad caught LI. iu the act of inaa- 
tiirbafcing aa Iiq alood in the bath-tub- A, told me a riiuiiber of acxital 
stories — ^liow he enjoyed coitus in thtj bushes witli a girl on the way 
home from cnterLainiueutsi how half a dozen boys and girls stripped in 
fcliQ baseinoiit of a church and perforiiied eoitua on the velvet chairs 
which gfcood behind the pulpit; and ho^Y lie and a younger boy^ who 
camped out together, played with each otlmi'^H genitals. R, a boy of 
II, was highly nervoua, subject to timidity and tears on the slightest 
provocation, often moroso^ and under treatment for kidney trouble, 
lliB penis was erect whenever I saw him undress. He told me that a 
partially idiotic man taught F. and Ida coinpainon how to masturbate. 
The man invited Lho boyB to hie tent and there pumped his organ until 
^'eoinc white HtiifT ctimc out of it/' R also told luo tlmt an Indian 
priiieoas lu Iiis part of the country would permit coitus for ilfty cents, 
A. flometiines slept with Rj and 1 could imagine blioir cnibraccB, S., a 
secretive, Imiulsonio boy of 13, wetted Ida bod with urine every uiglib. 
The only sign that he gave of an interest iu sexuality was Ids laughing 
reinarlt concerning the coupling of roBR-bugs. Of his cliiiiii, my beloved 
C., I will speak later. My Brnall room-mate ImiuHed Idmsclf only slightly. 
I never had n desire to lie with Idin, since I disliked him, nor with my 
ilrat room-mnle, a “elniiilcy,'' Jlery boy of 10, who.Be penis interealed me 
niciely because ib was circumeiBcd and nlniOHt always erect. His luas- 
hirbalion was also so slight as nob to attraet any particular attention, 
A biaty German ho^'', 11, showed no signs of sexuality until his third 
yewr, when he laughed about Ida newly- appearing pubic bnir, and told 
sever nl of ua openly of how he enjoyed to ])hiy "a drum -be at"’ on his 
penis before going to sleeps **I don’t do it too iniicli, though,^' lie? ex- 
plained, He showed a mild curiosity when I gave biin the resuinC of 
a book oil Gohiihitntioii which contained illUHtrations of the erect pouis 
and tlio female organa. I lind found tin’s book iu tlic woods niid I read 
it eagerly during my third year. 

1 came Lj the point of agreeing with A., who aaid; “Iilvciryone b 
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smutty/’ Indeed I lived in el hi.sfcful worlds nml yofc my Tn'ind wus Ijc^t 
aUo on liookSj und ^vi‘iLii\^, i\iul the uiiUloor wniUl. 1 \viu «vftVi*YO'\Yn 
an<l s^ilcndidjy developed, with a nu'diiiin-fli/etl penis mnl a seuiiL f^rowLh. 
of piibie hnir. i\'Iy laeo wore a KOincwlmt iiifiiiitilc; expi'es.sloji. j[y 
month was it per feet “Cupid’s henv',’* iny lin-ir tiuii ami Jig) it, 1 yyhs 
troubled about my siinl)-iio.se, >vlncli pave the linys a preat deal of 
amwftcmcnt. As a niaUer oC fatt 1 exappeviiU'd its upward tendenev 
out of my morbid Helf-eoiiHcioiisiioss and eowardico. Afy iinupinatlo^i 
Wnn Gxti’ftoi’diurtriJy Jnten.ii'Oj as it )md ahvayw la-ejic I u'aa tn 

Eiinolla and aoiiiidH and colors and peisoiialitios, and to tlio .subtle in. 

II 11 cnee of Llic nipbl. I wns liiiud luul cixnWy moved to Lears, but not 
from any physical Vi’cakne.sa until after. A I the lovvar buns a there -was 
the hoy Z., famed for hia large penis ^ and the older (A, a boy of 15, 
wlio was the leader in sexiialitj'' at liis dorinitoiy. Z. showed me hh 
penis nml exposed his glaiia often enough, hub wo did not iiiniiipuluta 
each other. G. told ns to notice how largo a .spaeo hi.s penis oeciipicd in 
his tronHCTs, and laughed over Z.^h custom of muss luv bn ling by means 
of ft narrow vase* G/a Rpceial lover was a nervous hoy of teu» It k 
reinarkahlc thiit none of ua mentioned fnHatlo or pivdicatlo, Tlieso acta 
may have occurred at school, but not to niy knowledge. Wc did not 
have in neb to nay box u ally about the girls. Wc beard minors of a 
1(1 -year- old, V., who had been a out away from Hehnnl lor coiliis' and 
my first Yoom-mata was Raid to Uavo. ohUiiued ediijuricGo with a girl 
under cover of tho chapel shed. Oiico A, and I pointed a Loloseope at 
the open wiiifloWH of tlio girls’ domitory, but wc miw no thing to interest 
ns. A diiy-ftcholnr, J., a pule, nervous, bright hoy of Id, took me iiilo 
the study of his uiicle-phyaieian and logelher we gloated over pictures of 
the sexual orgftiw. A. was with us on one ot*eftf»ioi\. d. told n\c huw ho 
liked to roll over and over in bed with his hand placed under liis scrotniu. 
This act, he said, made him imagiiic tlnib lie was <»l)taiiiing coitus. He 
n cl vised me to slide my peni.H hack and forth in the vagina wliniievcr I 
should actually obtain coitus. In iny room at seliool .1, onco drew an 
imaginavy map of a hagnlo, in which the water'd os el was cavduUy dis- 
play cd en suite with the bedrooms. J, and I never urns bur bn. ted bogotlicr. 
Indeed, I cannot renieinher .seeing liia organ, A hulking hoy of 10, who 
lived opposite bhe achool-gromids, heeaine intimate witli J., and wo tlireo 
went oil a walk up the railroad track. The big hoy, W., tried to in flame 
my passions by telling me how he and J. had had coitna with a hanil- 
BoiTic lilaelohaivcd widow in town, hub I veniamcd cold, 

Hwvlng this year I fell in love with C., a popular, talkative, witty 
boy of iny nwii age, or perhaps n year younger. ITc fiiueiod me luid wo 
slept togotlier one night under tlie most innoeent eirciiniHtiiiieeH. I never 
dreamed of having sexual l■elatjolls with him, and yet 1 fairly Ijiinied witli 
loVG for .liin, My stay at bis beautiful homo over Sunday wiiilc bh 
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jjarcnis were a^vay was one lon^ <k 4 l;^^hL» Wo Hlcpb in each otlicr^H annsj 
bub thei'C 'waa no fliixuality. Eii roube to C/h homo he pointed with a 
glove to a little working-j^irlj Haying ho would like to have iiiLercoin-so 
witli her, hut this wuh the only I’cniuirk of tiio kind that ever piifised liia 
Jipj9 in my proacnce. When nndroased anve for hi« nnder.Hliir b^ he hingli- 
held Ida uiun-ceb organ in Ida hand and in ado the inotioim of 
obtaining conjhinobioii with an imaginary partner . Cnee we Mpoke of 
mttsticrhatiflii (I eouid rear to Liio irifornniLiim of 1113' good physic run wibJi 
fi iTiarvcloua show of virbiie), and C. v(!nmrl<nd; "Yes, doing that inakcH 
boys crazy," C. him 11 y grew tired of my dcecjptlve, baby la h nabnve and 
ulbra-iiifcei’Cflb in hoolcs mid pnz/.le.4, hut 1 cheriHlieri iin nndiiuiiushecl 
ft/Toofcion lor him, njid when Jio was debained 11 b Jjonic for a fortnigJib 
with a broken arm, 1 wrote him a pasHhinate letter, which I sobbed over 
Qinl acLimlly wetted with Lears, But the fervor of iny piisaion died 
at the close of the y'car, 1 consider tiiis uiinullicd friendship to be tho 
only redeeming feature of iiiy Hcnsniil days at school. 

Versed as 1 was in the Aviirninga against masturbation, I found 
plcaaure one afternoon when I was alone in slipping my penis through 
the open hantUo of a pair of smsors and in violently Happing my par- 
tially erect organ until a strange, s^v’oob tlirill crept over me from top 
to toe and a drop of clear liquid oozed from iny member. But 1 gave up 
tliD manipulation with scissors, finding a greafccr-sabisfaction in iiiastur- 
bating while 1 was <k>feeating or just after it. 1 either piiiii])cd my organ 
by slipping Lho jirejniec bjioU and Jortb, or I grasped Llic organ at its root 
and violeiitiy ,|erk(?d it back and forth, 1 soon hogaii to iiiastiirbatG not 
only every time tliat f dcfci-atcd, but uIho at night just before I went to 
sleep, arid soinctirims curly in tlic morrihig. On the whole I preferred 
tl)c jerking just described. I always brought about ejaculation after 
perhaps five ininutcfl of violent exertion. 

xMy penis became cliafcid at the root, but I did nob especially care. 
I rciiieinber the iiftenioon that I inastnrbatcd for the first Lime while I 
was def con Ling in the scdioo) water-closet. 1 cannot recall bhuL at first 
1 tlioiiglit of coitus while I nin^Liirhated. On one oeca.sion I masturbated 
over the vase de null after a delightful afternoon of lobogganniiig ex- 
ploration up and down the iiionntniri, 

Diii'hig this first year of nhirso, 1 felt no ill e/Teebs wlinbaoGvor, 
aUhongh I realized, in an unthinking way, Limb I was doing wrong, line 
aoximlity liad assumed the propovtiou of a regiiinr fentnre of our school 
life. It was (lilUcuIt for nm to place a "nniverflaP view in its true per- 
spective, I nscrl to smile nt the glazed, dull morning eye of poor IL, who 
was a stunted boy of Ifi, and tliUH could not endure his losses so well as 
I coidd endure them. The <pialiiiH of eon sei once wlneb f sulTorcd wore lost 
ill my delight in my dawning Hcxmil life, iSoi no times I lay nn iiiy Btoiii- 
acli in bed, and by placing my hand under iny scrotiiiiij nccording tc 
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tlic (lirectioiia of J., brought up ft pretty girl to mind. Just before Sun, 
(lay aeliQoL G„ our ehict reprobate, and th(j rest of us would hunt out 
wluit wo cons id or od to be ntisby texts of Scripture. The chapter coji- 
oerning the whovcdom& of Aholn-b and AhoUbah gave me an especial 
pi ensure. T. mentioned the giggling tliiit occurred ut pray ora in tho 
lower dormitory when the dotail^ of lUsaidH birth were read out, A few 
day a before G, wag expelled — for exactly wliat cause I do not Uiiow~'lio 
told me of how greatly he enjoyed eoitiiH on his gran dm other’s sofn with 
a girl of fifteen. When I went lioine on tins boat for holiduys 1 noted fcliQ 
largOj blftck-h aired poiiia of the strong boy of our school. He occupied 
a fitaLe-voom with mo, but made no ftcxual overtures. 

Since 1113^ twelfth year I had been wrapped up all summer long in 
a boy who was six months niy senior. We slept together coiistrintly^ 
but not once did we think of obtaining inutiiftl gratifioatioii. On tlio 
conti'arj’-, Ave held up high ideals to cncli other and frowned on luaa* 
tLirbabion. I took delight in saying that 1 never had handled my self, and 
never Avoiild do so. JiJven at the height of my "auto-eroLie” period, I 
skilhully concealed my habits from all my boy friend a, A neurotic solo 
choir bo 3'’ friend once spoke of obtaining ejaculatioii^ whereupon I ex- 
pressed utter ignorance of such nn act, little hypocrite that I wag, 
This boy told hoAv tlie house servants joked Avith him about coitus and 
made laughing lunges at Jiia orga:is. 

But much aa I loved my cUum, my moat paaalouatu regard went 
out in iny thirteenth year to N., a clmbbyj hliio-cyed, choir-boy of 12, 
Xle was a pretty boy to any eyo, Hg Avaa not gifted, except in water- 
sports, and anything but popular either wltli girls or with boysj yot I 
grcAV Avarin at the men lion of bis name. He did not cure a fig for me. 
From first to last I bad no conseiousncfla of tiie sexual nature of iny 
passion, and the thought of doing more than eiubraeo and hiss him in 
All innocent niftiiiicr never crossed my iniml- For two Huniniei-fl I laid 
nights of tossing on my bed (although I almost never svaa sleeplosB for 
any cauac) when 1 would see bis dear face and form, in and OAit of the 
aAvininiing pool, or engaged perhaps in singing or in slioAviiig bis beautiful 
teeth, I .seldom wfts smitten witii little girls, and 1 iound myself eia- 
liarrassed in their company after 1113^ nintli yearj yet I tliougbt Avell 
eiiongb of tlicir looks and ways to enjoy their company at dancea. The 
girls liked me in a platonic way, for I waa aecnuntccl a good, big, kiud, 
blundering bo3' Avith a helping hand for the sin allcat fry. 

During the summer after I avIVb 13 , 1 imagined myself in tho 
early iiioniiug, Avlion I Avas half aAvake, ns persuading my Avifo to bavo 
0 01 Lug Avith me. In the course of rny spoken Avords 1 kept my hand 
under my scrotum, 

A plump girl -coil sill of my oAvn age Avas visiting at 111 y uncle’s 
during the summer after I Avas 13 . With her X gieaLly desirod to 
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satisfy myself, Init I eonkl not be nurc Lb at iny eousiii (5 years 
old) might not iiiul uh ant, even she sJiould coiiaeiit. Once wlien 

we three %ver 0 hi Llu! Imy-Jolt ti wave of lust rolled over me, buL 1 made 
no proiJoaah iNig’ht and ^iiriJr^ht gretiUy iiicnfased iiiy HbUlo. On oiio 
ocensioii my iiunb liiul yoiio to the village for ke'creiun, and L, and 1 
were left alone iu the diiiiu^-ioain, Z took Jier ou iiiy hip mid had a 
powerful tree Lion, I aim out naked her to play sexually wiLh me in Lho 
barn, hut ins Lead 1 .sia>ko of an jniii/rinm'y giii, tJie iJi'Ht hitters of wlio.so 
BUcccfisive ] lames bpclled an in(h?e(ml; word for coitus — a word known to 
/ilaioat every An'^lo-fjaxon ehihl, I fr?ur, L, hw^rhci], but ^uive jk> sign of 
assent. For a neigh boring girl of 15 I felt sueh a drawing that early in 
theinornhig I would roll on tiie lloor with my erect organ iu my hand in 
riotous imagining of coitus with her. I walked with her iu the woods and 
sat at her feet, but altlunigh 1 felt iiiHtiiictively that ylic would taitiafy mo 
without iiuich persuiifiioii, yet I coiflcZ ?iof nsk her, Ono night I started 
to church in order to walk home wdLli her, luicl lead her (if iiosfiiblo) to ii 
held where W’o might gratify oursolvca (1 piuked out the exact grassy 
spot where we might lie) ; hut wdicii I 'wna iilinusb iit t)ic church door 
my *'mor(il sense" (if that is wdiat it was) rose and dragged mo home 
again. 

Ihiriiig the Bwiinnihig lioiir I watched the gouitala of the boys, 
comparing tbcm carefully in tlui most minute details. Circuuieisod or- 
gana nlTuctcd me as being d if* agree able, and lucidw hairy, coiime genitalfi 
I abhorred, 

When 13 I beeaiiio ncquiiinted with the now luail-boy nt llio Inin 
He was a city "litrcnt-boy," and got me into Htnoking eigarottcH ocea- 
sionnlly. I did not delhiitoly take up smoking until I was 1(1. He bold 
lUG tiuit A mason once olTercd bim Lon cents if lie Avould masturbate ilio 
mail in a collar, The boy snid tliat lie rcCiiBcd. I slept ii few times ivith 
an ill-fa vfired boy of lino piivcnLiigo. He was of my o\vii ago, and I had 
played wftJi him in a iiatiirul way for several years, bub my iiierciming 
sexual dcsirca led me to mutually iiuisturhato with liiiu, and even uimuc- 
ccssfuliy t(j uUonipfc with lihn inntiuil ptedieatio. On the morning after 
our nights of seiisiuility I foil “gone" and luisorable, but not rcpentFint, 
By flftcniaon I was myself again. My rchUkiiis w'ith G. were purely 
animal, fori disliked bis jciiUuiH disposition, his liorse-buigli, bis fealiires, 
his form, hrs withdrawn serotiiiii and his uiider-sizod penis* At homo 
in tliG cv oiling I often found myself in (lam eel with a men till pieturo of 
active felUiiio vvilli liim, bub I never performed tJiii? not, so far as I 
ronicmbcr. 

Ono of Jiiy great soxmil desircN was to walk along a Fence on wliicJz 
a girl was Heated. In order that 1 might feast my eyes ou her pudenda 
slio must nut wvnv dnurers. 

When 1 turned Id 1 hud been, Irmn my unusual size, in lojig ivoub' 
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eva fov acveval I cwteicil a private day-aehooi aT\il progreaac^l 

brilliantly i]i iny atiulies. i kept up masturbation almost daily, some- 
times Uvice a dayj both in the water close t and in bed. I can remcmbei 
ejaculating- before urination in the school ciMuct. At iii^difc 1 often 
found iiiy.self longing for the return of my sister, seven ycnr.s iny junior, 
in ovdev that I might emhYaee hev iu bed and fondle her genitals. I had 
clone tlio.se tilings during iny Christmas vacation of Ihn yeiir before. 1 
mildly reproached myself for such ineestuoiia desires^ but tliey reeuvred 
con ti nil ally. I dreniued little. And I cannot rein eiii her the ehaiaeter of 
my dreama. My -waking UMrto spent ibself mostly in longings to ein- 
brace (withoub lustful acta) the forms of little boys of exquisite bloiuk 
beauty and thick hair. Narciasisni have been present, for in my 
twelfth year I liad been told that at the ngn of 5 and Q T was an 
cxlrnordiimi’Uy beautiful little creature with long, lint- white hnir. The 
prefer able age was from Q to 0- Hfy eye was alert on the vStveeta for lioyB 
answering to this description, and a .street boy witli long, white liair ao 
won my passion tlsat I ft>llowed him to his home and asked liis iiiotlior 
if he might call on me and "piny some ganics,^' As I did not even know 
the boy's name and had never seen him hefove, I was wontleviugiy re- 
fused. I sought ill vain to find the whoronhniits of another long-haired 
eti'cet boy whom I burned to embrace and load with beiicnta. I had 
a bDiiiulloaa dcsiro for siieli a boy as this to idolize me — to look into iny 
face out of big eyes and lose himself in love for me — Id call mo by 
cudcnvhig pet names — of liis own accord to throw his arms arouud my 
neck. Tins second actual boy disappeared from niy liori:?on by pro* 
BUinably moving away from tlie vast city neighborhood. I Look a fancy 
to a small boy at school, who possessed the requisite dellcaoy, timidity, 
and ftweatuesft, if nob the physical vcquiaiteg, of my haau ideal, I walked 
■with him in the park and planned to have him at the houaej but the 
matter was not arranged. At boarding' school I had associated much 
with younger and weaker hoys, and liad been ridieuled iiiiieli for niy 
eowaviliec hi sports, but at the city school I moved wltb my equals and 
won tlieir recognition. Oiir gyinnasiuiii director wns iiiiddle-iigecl and 
of an indolent disposition. He lilcetl to recall liia youthful erectioiia and 
to answer my sexual queries too fully, and cheerfully volunteered in- 
formation on brothels. Yob 1 doubt whether he liad nn evil purpose in 
conversing with me. I thought I ahoiiUl never dare or wsvnt to enter 
one. I always conjured up the picture of a row of naked women from 
whom I could take my pick, mid the sniell of tlie women I imtigiued to 
be identical with the smell of iny big friend A. at boavding-flcliool. When 
I was traveling down town on an elevated train one afternoon the 
brakcmaii asked me whether I had ever becu in a hvotho.l, and told mo 
that disorderly houses abounded in iny noighhorliood. "I have liiicl con- 
ticctioii wibli women,” said this red-haired young man, waving hi a hand 
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ill greeting to n. woniiiii who nodded at him from a window, “Hiiice T waa 
16 year .4 old, Not long ago a line -loo king, young wonuin in Ijliiek nlVered 
to pay i^li cKpeiiHca if 1 woiUtl live with her and coiinnet \vitli lier." 

When a gi^d lieihapa 7, tv diHtiiiit eouaiii of mine, vihited \\h for 
a few da 3 -a, I grti Lined my Just by placing my hand under her geiiiLtilH 
(iiul swinging her to and fro. She giggltal with pleasure. That snminer 
I begun to exporiciico the evil elfuets o£ the inaslnrbation which I luid 
practiced daily for a year iiiid a half. Vimples began Lo break out on my 
cin'ii (my complexion u[» to this tiiiic Jiiul been white and del sente). The 
family ascribed my condition Lo digcHliro difliculLicH. In playing with 
tl)D bnya and girls I found inystdf seized with a bcrriblG shyness and a 
tciuleiicy Lo look down and weep. I luul lo.Ht all the courage I had — it 
had never been groat — in the presence of a crowd of children. I was 
fairly nL ease with a single companion, My self-conseLousncHS was .some- 
thing more painful Lo me than I can convey in Avords, At homo 1 wept 
ill my room and cursed ni 3 'snlf for a baby. I little realized the cause of 
iny nervous eolhipao, YcL I had too robust a frame not to be able to 
sleep and to play hiiril. The sympathetic plen.siirc Avhieh I had found 
ill swinging niy girl-coiiRin to and fro I now doubled b}' letting ii T-^wr- 
old hoy ride cock-horse on my feet. I experienced an (‘reetioii during 
the process, and 1 almost induced cjaeiilatioii Avlicii I tickled the hoy 
with iny feet in tin* region of his gen i tain. To sec his shrinking, gig* 
gling joy gave me an exquiaite sexiuil thrilb I longed Lo sleep AviLh the 
boy, but I AVUH afraid of eiinaing com in cut. At the iicav and large board- 
i[ig flc-liool wh it'll I entered in the fall my riiost lustful dreaiirH and 
ejaculations Avero concerund with standing this little h^y on tlie foot- 
board of a bed, taking down his knielcGrbockcrs, anci Tirrfovining fetiaiio 
on liiin. But I dreumed also of natural coitus, I fell in love Avitli the 
Imndaome, 12-ycai*'Old son of the aged headmaster. The hoy, 0., sat next 
me at tlio tabic, ami T never tired of gazing at him. It gave me a special 
fleiiso of pleiiHAire to look at him when he AVorc a eertain floAving, scarlet, 
foAir-in-haTUl iicektie. Hut 0. Aviis not attracted to me — for one thing 
1 AVns in a disagreeably pimpled eoiidition — and I could not iudiiee liiin 
to linger in iny room nor to sleep Avith me. Isly passion for O. did not 
diminish, and it rose to its Biipremacy on the evening Avhcii he appeared 
ill onr hallAViiy (be roomed on the girls' side of the house and hinted 
at the aoximl aighis that he saAA^) in a costmne of wliitc aathi, lacc, and 
wings, lie was ready for u costume party. 

I noAv masturbated less frequently, for I Avas liegiiiiiing to appre- 
ciate the hovriblc conseiiucnccs of iny iiululgeiico, I liad frequent pollu- 
tions, with dveaiUH, My day avuh one long agony of fenv, Uoav I dreaded 
to go to sleep in the ainne bed Avitli inj' older elniin, Avlm never niiulo 
Any adviincci? beyond enihracing iim ptiswively aiw erfjct/ofw udiile he Avns 
aaleep. My day was ono long ngoiiy of fear. At meal Lime my feet 
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jifinstniiLly Avritlmd in agony fov feiir that llic heaclmnstcr‘a gi'o^vii up 
young ladies should make fun of iiinj or that 1113' liiok of faeiiil eoiTi» 
yiosure and iiisxljility to look ^iaoplo iu the eye luiglit he couuucutcd 
upon. I tingled ivitli appielioiisioiij especially in the region of my stom- 
ach. Every ndi'yc avus tnut in the ofTort I made to nppciir coiniioacd, 

I lunstuvbiited Avith erections over nothing. Oroek rccitalions wei’c for 
jiic nil auto (la fc. My heart heat like n trip-luinimer at the tluuiglit of 
getting lip to recite, and oiiec on my Icct iny Toieo shook and niy iniiul 
Wandered, I hated the I hough L of people behind me looking iit inc, I 
rarely Hiiiniiioned tlic courage to turn my lieiid either ono way or tlvo 
other, I vastly admired tlic “lirarcry” of Llio small, 15 - 3 ’'ear-()ld boy who 
recited so calmly niid so well. I was Loo cowardly-' to pi 113’' foot-hall aiul 
base -hall, and I dreaded even my favorite tennis because the spectatora 
put me ill a state of scared self-eo ns cions ness. Knowing iny own contli- 
tion, 1 ^Yl\a yet so blind to it most of the time, and such a Jekyll-aud-Hyde, 
that I iicLiiallj'^ pitied a hoj’’ of 10 who "was an eccentric and a scare d 
VIC Lilli of mastnrbiition. Bub in spite of 1113^ nciiropiitliic coiidiLion I 
developed intollccLuall}'’. I do not touch upon this nspiuft of my life, liow- 
ever, hecausG I am trying to limit iny.solf strictly to sexual nmnifesta- 
tions, At tlio present time I have not the courage Lo continue tlio 
narrative. 

IIisTonY IIT, — ^Tlio following luirrativo ia writtcik by a. clergyman, 
age dO, iiuinavriedi — 

My eliildhood and early bo3’'liood were iininnrkcd hy Hcximl plic- 
uomena, beyond oecsvftionul liVceUuns, whieU eommeucoil when about 5 
yeav.s of ago, without any exciting eaiiscs. Tlieso were aeomnpaiiied hy 
some degree of excitement, of the* same iiabiire as that which I expert 
cneed in later yen vs. I was ahsolutol^^ ignorant of sexual mat Levs, lint 
ahvaj^a Lad nn idea that tho essential did'croiicc between man and woman 
was to he found in the genital organs. This waa aoinetiincs a matter 
for thought and curiosity. 

Being for niaiij'- years nn only child I saw little of other children, 
and formed the habit of amusing myself with making tilings — boata, 
houses, cte. — and ncijuirDd ft taste for Bcience. When I could read I 
preferred hiographj^ history, and poetry to anything else. 

Wlien I was 13 years old and aba largo Hchool I heard for tlie Arab 
time of coitus, but very imperfectly*. For a few days it Pilled my 
thoughts and miud, but feeling it waa too cngi'osfliug u, subject and ouq 
whicli took me off better 111 Jugs, I put it onk of my mi ml. Later, an- 
otlicr boy gavo me a fuller description of tlic matter, and I began to 
linvc a great desire to know more and to he old oiuuigh to practice it. 
I also discovered that boys luasturbatod^ and ahouV: o yeui’ after tried 
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the expcvinient for iiiyBelf. This vice way largely indulged in by my 
It never oocuvred to me that it ^vas siniub nntil i waa 
nearly 10, when 1 came ueroas ii passage in Kcnna’a Maimil of f^ahool- 
(ioySf in wliich it wuh hinted aiieh Ihinga were wrong jjumilly njid apjj'it- 
ually. Pi'evioiisly 1 had felt it was an i ml die ate and aliiuiu»inl tliiiigj 
and bud for health- Tins last idea was held as ii Holcinn fact by all my 
lioy friend a* Gradually religion began to exert nii iii1hi(?nce over my 
sexual nature, ob training ivh years iiassed a greater and greater restrain- 
ing power. It is Hiniply iiupo.sHiblo for me to write a history of my aex* 
nal dovelopincnb without alao dcHciibing the action which Cliristiunity 
bns had ill dctcniuniiig- itff growth, The two have Iiceii so iTitiiiuifcely 
bound together tiuit my life history would not Ijg a fiiithriil record of 
facta if I left religion out of it. 

At school I took part, ivitli groat Icccniie.v.s, in erieJeet and foot* 
ball, and waa very ainljitioiia to excel in everything in which I took an 
interest, hut I always had other t as tea na well, whicli were more pro- 
eloub to me, for example, the love for science^ history, and poetry. Until 
I was past 10 years my desiro was simply for coitug, girls and Women 
attracted mo only aw uirording tho moans of gratifying this dasiroj bub 
when I wim nearly 17 I began to regard girls ns beautiful objects, apart 
from this, and to desire their lovo and companionship. At tho sumo tiiHG 
it dawned upon mo tiiat life held much of joy in the love of women and 
ill domestic life — «n IjnncefortJi T regarded thmn in a higher iiiifl pitrei* 
light, and apart from sexual gratification. Tii fact, from this period till 
I was oyer 20, this idea ho doiiiiiuUcd my whole being that the lower side 
of my nature waa entirely held in snbjcotioji nud nbnynnco by ik It 
wcis I'iithor repiihiivo to tliiiik of girls as objects of lust. This statn of 
jniiifl was not brought about by any roman tie uttacbnieiit or tli rough 
any acquaintance or tli rough civcimisLancGs. I was living in great seclu- 
sion and had no giri friends. AfCcr tliis period tho lower Hide of my 
Tiatiivn wolrn. up iis n. gimih Tofreslind wiLb winn, riTifl T mid nv wont, for 
many years a constant struggle with my nature, in which religion uhvayi^ 
trhnnjjbed in the end. I never fell into fornication, tliough Homobimcft 
into the vice of iiiastuvhaticm. Tliosc outhiir.sLs of desire were periodic, 
about Leii or foiiiTeoii days apart, aud would last .'icvcral dny.s* I must 
record also the fact that from the time thin awakening took place iiiy 
ideal views of woman uo longer sGcnicd iiicompfitihlc with sexual rela- 
tions. I noticed that at about 27 there was a lesHoning of the desire^ 
but til at may liiive been due to overwork and consequent iicrvoua ex- 
haiistion. I had a good deal of worry and stiuliad daily for about eight 
hours. In any ease chc impulse was strongest during the years above 
jnontirmod. A little Inter in life, for a time, I hcejime attached to n girl, 
and ovnntiially engaged , 1 then observed, grently lo my .sorrow and 

annoyance, that wlic never I met Uuh lady, or even thought of liori 
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ci'ccLioiiq took plncc. Tliia iinrLiuiilarly to mcj ns my 

though tft \vcre uot of a lustful oi iunnive <iUi\vt\etoi-. Koiuatiiui>s silting 
by luii' at n religious acrvido this would occur, avIicii tic nsi inly my mind 
wan Jar away from anybliiug of the kind. That was the lirst woiniin 
ever Id.sacd by mo, except of course iiieiiibcrH of iiiy iiiniicdiiite fniiiily 
circle. Lfttcr on 1113'’ tlioiighU turiiod to inavyiiigo, and Dioro wna a 
gi'wut Inn gin g at thncft for this event to take plactu However, as i\)\^ 
alljichiiiont afterward became Llie great flurrow of iny Hie for ycara, it 
needs no more com in cut. This closes one chapter oJ my li is Lory, and 
at x>rc9Gnt I do not propose to add aiiotlior, as in a great nica.suro it ia 
only partly written. It nmy he well here to sLutc Lliat Llicrc has never 
been iu mo the Blighteftt homosexual desire; in fact it has always tvp* 
pcavod as a tiling utterly inconceivable and disgustingly loathaoiiiG, 1 
nm fond of the society of both nieii and w'oniGii, but on the w)inlc prefer 
tliG hitter. I have hncl several warm and intimate tlioiigli plutoiiio 
friend sliips, and get on exceedingly well with the other sex, although 
not a good-looking man, I have always hven attv acted to women by 
their HpirUnal or in cut 11? qualities, rather tlnin by physical beauty, and 
feel Htvongly that tlio latter aloiio would never cauflo me to doflire 
coitus. Unless there wn.H an Attraction other than that of the (IdsIi, I 
fihouhl feel that I was following simply 11 hrute iimtiiict, and it would 
jar with iny higher nature and cau«^G revulsion. This w^an not the cbsc 
in my earlier ^^onra to the snine extent. I have nften woiulerctl wlioLlior 
the .sexual linpulHo was strong in 1110 or not, hut if not^ there in nothing 
in my pliy^slcal stale or faniily liistory to iiceouiit for it. I am fairly 
cognh.ant with the lives of iny aiicestorsi hoiiig (le.4cnn(lod from two old 
fcinulica. The aeKiiiil instinct was certainly not weak ov ahnovmal i\( 
them. Personal Ij^ I am l;iil iiml h mil thy, well built, I nib HCiiftitive ami 
highly strung. Sniell has never played any part in niy life as 11 stim- 
iilaiit of .sexual desire, and the mere tlioiiglit of body odora w'ould liavn ft 
very decided olVecL In the opposite direction. Toucli and sight appeal to 
me atrongly, and of the two the former most, 

I am convinced, after many year.s careful thought, that aexual vice 
and perversion could be groatl^'^ reduced if the 3"oung wove instniolccl in 
tliG cleincnha of physiology as they boar on this qiiOHtioii. Personally, 
had I boon tlius eii lightened inncli ain would linvo been avoided in my 
achaalboy days^ and ir perverted view of acxniil matter a would ueveT 
liavc arisen in my mind. Ih took years to overcome the feeling that all 
such things Avere unclean and delHiiig, Even Lii ally light caino to mo 
through rending a pa-H.Hngo in a tractate on the Creed hy Kuflans. He 
was defending the? docLriiio of the Incarnation agaiii.st the pagan objcc- 
Lion tIuLt it was an uuclcnn and diagustiug idea that God should enter 
the world tlii’ough the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and lie meets 
it by Bhowlng that God created the aexunl ovgauH. Lhcreforo the objeo' 
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iion IS invalid — otheru'i.se G< 7(1 iratiJd not Ijc or pure, Imviiig- Hiiii' 

self designed them and their functions. This passage is slighL in itsclt, 
but gave birth to a line of thought which haa infhieiiccil me profoundly. 

I no longer regard sex mil nmltera 113 disgusting iiiul unholy, hut as in- 
Lciiscly sacred, being the onttioinc of Llie Divine Mind. Further, tlio 
Incai'iinLioii of the yiiviour Ims not only sane Li on ed motherliood and all 
that is implied by it, but luia cteruiilly a line Li (led it ns the means chosen 
for the iiittiiifeslatioii ol God to the ^vorM. 1 should not obtrude niy 
theological coneeptioiiH, but for thu fact tliat the}' have dclerinined rny 
life-ilia Lory in Llmt aspect. 

History IV, — When I was 0 years old ii hoy nt the preparatory 
school, ^vhich I attended, showed me the act of maatiirbatioii, ^Yhicll he 
said he hud practiced for n long time, and which 1 10 urged me to imitato, 
if I wished to bccoiiic a fatlier \vlicu I grew up, and married I Iloy-iihe 
I believed him und tried, but the sensiition obtained was not a pleasant 
one (I suppose tlmt I was too rougli >vilh myself) and I desiaterL 

When I was about 12 years old, a schoolfellow told 1110 that ho 
had seen his liiirse copulating with the groom, iiiid ho and I used to haunt 
the woods in the hope tlial we might see an iiiiioroua couple yo engaged, 
but without Buoces.s. Wc often talked of the act, as to how it was done. 
Neither he nor I had any clear idea.s on the Hubjcct, save ns to the organs 
involved. I was uhout 15 when a maid servant of the house in which 1 
\VR3 a hoarder, enmo to my hedrnom one niglit and tauglit mo how to 
niaatuvbate her. She said that this wuh a good thing for me lo do, mid 
warned iiio never to ''})lay with nl 3 ^scl^*' as it w'oiild kill me, or drive 
mo Iliad. 1 told her that I. had tried it, hut could not liriiig on a pleasure 
aide feeling, .ho she did it to me, and although I. did not have an cmifl- 
sion, 1 derived great plenHiire from the act. She told me that it never 
dill a boy any harm to let ii girl play with his parts, niul promised that if 
r would keep the sacret, hIio would often da this for 1110 . Naturally I 
promised to .sny nothing, ami she often came up to 111 y room. JjaLer on 
she used, to inaerb my peim into her vulva, wdiile she was nibbing it, ab 
the same time giving me a pigeon Idas. This modua oi)cyandi was much 
appreciated by me. One night, after wa had been together tliiis, 1 
dreamt of her and her inancnvers and had my iirat emission. 1 was 
very proud of this, as I considcrocl that I had at last attained to man's 
cKtate, and told her of it. She never allou'ctl me to iiisGrt my penis into 
her vulva after that, alleging Ihnt she did not want to have a baby. 

1 was about lOVfe ytMirs ohl w'hcn I had my first real coitus, my 
partner in the act being a girl some two years older tluin I, who lived 
near us. 1 enjoyed the act very much, as she permitted, nay insisted on, 
Qiiiigaioii intra rf/f/iiJam, and told her that lliia was much nicer than my 

17 
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anioura ivitli the iiiaidaervanfc which of course I had non Pitied to her. 
She laughed, and said: ‘^Of coiirao.*' We nftan eopulatctlj as long aa l 
was aii home, and then I lost sight of her. Of nil tlie women with whom 
I have had to do, save one, she hiul Llio moat copious scei'etion of iniiciia, 
whicli in those days I believed was the woiuaida semen. Tier thighs utw»4 
to he wot witli it. 

At the Uinvorsity I had regular relations with women of all sorla, 
rarely miBsing a week, Two of them wore married w onion, one tlm wife 
of a aolicitor, the oilier of a doctor, flow proud I felt of my Hrst in- 
trigne with a mnri'ied woman I I felt that I was really a iiuin of tho 
world now I 

But tlioiigli my frienda used to tell mo all ahouL thoir love allaira, 
and I longed to confide m them, I did uofc do so. This was hccauac 
wlicn I went up to Hie University, my uncle said that ho would give itig 
a word of advice and hoped that I would follow it — never to give away 
a woman, and never to reliiso to respond to a ’woman's advances, who- 
ever she were. To neglect this advice would, he Hiiid, bo foolish, and to 
break the mica ^‘damned ungeiitleniiinly.'^ I wish I had always followed 
advice proO'ered, tia closely as 1 have followed this. One nighl:, when 
I was somewhat disgiiisctl in U(pu>r, as our grand fa the r.s would have put 
it, I picked up a girl, who waa a private proatiLiile, if the phrase be per- 
inisbible. Slie de cl in ad copulation, and pi’o posed other ineaii.s of .saLisfac- 
iioju I inaifttod, being sLuhborn in my cupa. Had T been sober I ahould 
have done iia she suggested, for I have always made it iv point to allow 
the woiiiaii to choose the method of gratifi cation, and not to deni and, or 
even siiggc.st, anything myself. I like to please w'oiiu'iij and I have al- 
ways been curious as Lo tlieir wnnla and desires, as revealed, with out 
outside infliiencej by tliemsolvcs. The result of my rcfii.sing all incLlioila 
of gratification save the moat ordinary was that the girl, wlio iiuiat 
have known that she was not all right, but Hliiank from saying ao in so 
many words, gave me a gonorrhcDa, which lasted nine weeks and niiicli 
iuterfeved with u\y amours, as I naturally declined to run the risk of lii- 
feeting my partner, a risk which to my certain knowledge many a 
young fellow Imfl run, with disastroua coiLsequeiicG to the confiding 
woman. As it was due to my tipsy obstinacy, I could not blame the 
girl, hut resolved never to drink too iiiiich again, a resolve which I have 
kept, save once, unbroken. In those days wo youngs t ora thought that 
it was manly to bo able to carry oiie^a liquor well, and did all in our 
power to aUain to the aeaaoned head; but I consider od that the risks 
entailed were too serious to be neglected. 

1 was well on in iny 20th year when I met a widow with whom I 
fell in love, with the rc.siilt that I imirried her. She is a most aenHihla 
woman, mul ifc was her intellocUml gifts which wevr. the nttviudaon to me. 
Jii iny amours intellGct hrt« never played a part. She has all along been 
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cQgni?.n.Tft at, aii<f loninit iQ, my ^joly^jrtmou.'i tt.'ii(lrMic'ii?s ; lor «]id rouog' 
nizcfl fclio whatfivar fredditw I may Imvc on liann makes not tkc 

elif^lifcesfc [lillei’ciicc in iny Uivci and rcsjifict lor licx. Wwra alio a moro 
seasiinl ^volnal\, porluipH tlunjjM 'wunkl bo dilTc'rcnL, 

In iiU I luivcj luul to do -with HI other wonuni, of wIioho spcciul 
cliuractDi’isticH I l;n])t a oarofiU Jiola at Lho Limo, Twoiity-nix wcra 
nornml women '^viLlL whom my Uasons hiivo lasted ho 1 know 

mom nbonh them tlinn X do iibont tho dthei' lUtydivo, who were prosli- 
tutea, [ind witli annio o. who in jny dniilinf^s wore bn t for lui afternoon. 

TJig raeOH rc[ir(!m!iiL(nI Iiiivc hneji tliorie, for I have Been a bit Oj 
the world r Kii(^'ii«h, iScote)i, Iri.sli^ AVidsli, I'Yeiieh, Ci'eririftii, Italiiiii, Greek, 
DflijjsJi, Jliuiilfirian; Koniniiniiiii, .Tjulhu), and Japaneflc, Takin^r Ikcni aJJ 
roiiadj the only difTerenee limb I found bet-wonii old and youni^ women 
js Limb tlio oUlor nnori am leas nelABii, and more coiiijdaiHant, and Ic.'w 
iiiclineil to rcsenb ouc'h heinn iiiuLhle to atLiiiii to the lieiglit of tlioLr 
desire, for from time Lo lime I luivo been niialde to “come up to tho 
sera tell' ^ after a heavy iiight’H lahuv, or when I wixa afraid of being 
caught in Ibe act of eoitioiij ll fear whieh, in nry expencnco, acta ii3 a 
gtinmitiH to desire in wuineu, nulika its action in men. Of all tiio 
^voiiicii udtli who ill 1 iiiive had to do tJin nicest in ei^ei'y way liaro 
heeii ibo rrejieh women. TJio Kiiglisli woinen of llio town driii): too 
lime]); nml are far too keen on getting uh iinieli money wa tiiey can 
lor aa lib tie m biiey can, lo please me. ‘Were the London girls Lo rceognixe 
that men do nob lik(i a tipsy womnii, mid thub where tluu’e is bo iniiek 
coinpeiilioii Llie person who is inosL .skill fid and most polite gets tho mosb 
custom, the alien invasion in liegeiib slrind w'ouhl soon come bo an end. 

Of bbe Jiflydlve pros libii lest eigiiteen iufovmeil me bliat they were 
in thelmliib of inasLnvhiibing; idglit of tJieir own free will, wibhoiit iiskiiig 
for reward, did /cjfafioi six a.sked me to ilo vUMuifCiiguii, wJiich I imbii' 
luily dccliricfd to do; three iimposed anal coitii.s. Of those niio did 
fe)](iii 0 j two (ono lYnnch and one (jcrnnin) told me blmb they Imd 
taken to it beeniise thej^ hiid heard that liimimi semoji was nil cxccllfint 
miiGtly agaiiisb eonsumjitinn, wliieh disease Inul carried off some of Llieir 
relatives, and that they luul j^raihinlly come Lo like doing it. i\!l who 
told me tlml they imistiirlialcdj asked me wlietlior I did ko too, and tw'o 
desired me to .show them tlio act, one alleging that she liked to Hen a 
man do it; she had been married lute in life, after a ‘^stormy youLlF^ and 
had had, she ftaid, a large exiicrieiice of tho iiinlo bcx. They all seeinod 
ta think that linwcver much tlic practice of self'cxcdtcmciit niiglit liui'k 
a mini, and all thmight that jb would hurt him, a woman jnighk imusLiir- 
baba as often ii« slie likerlj failing bebter menus of siiLisfiiclion, iia slm had 
no sucii los.H of Hiihslnuee ns ai nmn. 

Of Lbe twenty -nix norinfiiT women, whom 1 knew more inbimnloly 
than I did Iha Ilf by dive pronbiLuLes, tliii-Lccn, with out being qne.s Li oiled 
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he bUu’Led out the hut thtvt they wove Uiihituivl maatuvhafcftrft, ^p. 
pLU’cntly ftU required to thiwk o[ tho loved paisoii to obtain luU Botig. 
fivutioii. JPcHah’D woa proponed, and fully porforiucd, by uino, oi whom 
three experienced the orgasm as soon ns they peraeivod that I hQ([ 
nttuiiied to it. All wero more or less excitod -Nvlnhi doing it. Oiio pro- 
posed anal coitus, “jiiat to see whab it ^vaa HUo;” und three pi’oposcil 
cHunlUiif/iUH, oiiQ having been ini Li a ted by n girl irieiid, and one by her 
hush and. The third had, I belie vcj evoh'cd Llie act oiiL of her own 
ill nor conscionanoas in her desirG to experience pi on sure -udih nio, iljy 
rcl fit ions with one of tlie twenty- six; were con fined to niy nifistnrba- 
tiog of hei-j tin? w|iilc sJie did fcUftlU), ns she Haul flint ^*ho "hnd no 
feeling insido down Lliore,^' 

\Vilh two exccpLioiifl my partiiiga from these noriiial women Jmyo 
not been tragic niid all whom I hnvo met in sifter life (seven) hiivo beer 
very read}’’ to resume rein lion 3 with ine, four of tiicm linviiig iniida fclie 
proposal llicniaelves. 

One thing has struck me, and tliat is Iho, often groat, dilTorouee tlmt 
exists hetwcim wimb a woiiiiin’H looks lend on o to think hIh* is, and wlmt 
slio is when one beooinca lier lover; iho. most sensual woman tliat I 
imro met might have sat for licr portniiL as tlic Miuionnu, and slie waa 
the only one who took plciisuro in hearing and relating “Hiuokiiig-Tooiu 
sLovlcs/^ a form of amUHomeut wliic.li, perhaps from their want oC ap- 
pi'caintiou of liumov iiud wit, wouiou do not indulge in — at least in my 
experience, 

KiaTOiiY V> — (A eQnt\mia,tioii of Ilutovy III Uv Appoudix V to 
the pvevioua valumc.) 

As I hecainc hetter I commenced to dream of true love, I won- 
dered, too, if my horrible past really could bo lived down and a young 
woman come to love uic. I took pica an le in reading love poems, ospe- 
cially Brou'nidg’fl, and ilhL<jtwLcd with little water-eolei'ii. . . . 

I was sitting in the stalls one night seeing a performance by a com- 
pany of J5uglish actors when one of thorn played so badly tliat I thoiiglit 
to myself: "Why, hang it, I could play it better myself I" The next 
iiihuite n no Liter thought followed; "Why not try?" I oamc out of tlio 
stalls the proverbial stage-slriick youth. I was sitting in tlic same place 
another night Avheii the young man next to mo entered into e Olivers a- 
tion. By a strange coincideiiee he knew a few young men, ninatcura, 
wiio wero going to form a company, give np tlieir siLuaLioiiH niid travel, 
if they could induce a few more to join tUeiu and put a littU'. money in- 
I uiEule an appointment for the following evening. ... 

There were l<its of meetings iu liodvooms and rehear salw helAvecu 
the beds, hut ultimately I ^Yaa told a aeUool-voom had been engaged und 
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a, profca 3 ioniil [idtrcRH, A. !>’. I wont to tile flcliool-i’ooin niul foiuul nil 
Wig hoys there, aiul u ^'ouiig wo in on with a pale, rieo -powder eoinplexion. 
On ill Lrodoe Lion bIic yay.ud iil iiuj n» if Hlnick iluinb, if who luid been 
bcUcr-looUintJ (1 lhoii)^bt her vulf^or uiul puH’^) i would hiiva been 
flattered. I wuh iliHiippoiiited, but raLlun* fiigli toned (hIio bud ii alago 
picficiiee) of her profiisBiiniiil abiUty, enpeoially when wo coininonecd to 
rehciu'HR* I b-'d Lo nuikc^ love lu her, to4), wliieli oinbanaNHed me. iSlio 
liacl a good proHle, I iioLieed, end would luivci been beLLer lookiiu', I 
blioiiglit, if Hhft were in better eondition, for wbij wiih youiipj, about iiiy 
own age, twcMiLy-Hiroe or four. We wore nil young — enjoyed our re- 
ikcarsals, fluil Imd lota of fuu — but I did not res pond Lo the advances 
A. was evidently making to me. Viiuilly wc h tar Led on our tuiir. As 
the weeks went on A, ’R, like* the olherH, improved wonder fully in 
health and appoarnnee. If wc had bad anything like bouses it would 
imvo be oil a idea want trip, Aly strangenewa did not eneape the iioticrc of 
the boys aUogether, for 1 was hLiU a bit strange in iiiiud and nerves — 
and deeply religions, bowing my head before eaeli meal and reading my 
little Iliblc and j)raynr-book at odd Limes. I dranU no nleobol. I fipeiit 
a good deal of tiiiie by myself or with my faitliful eoni])iiiiio]i A., w'ho 
was nearly always at iiiy si (It*, she and her appealing eyes. I wan auv- 
prised to SCO how (juitdvly she had iinjirovtul; she looked tjuite attrac- 
tive and ladylike some evenings at iiuhiIhi but 1 only tolerated her. l 
was solllflh and conecitetK 

ThiiigH had been fining on Hkt* tluH for a wook — always pUiyhig to 
empty linns es and onr money low'or and low'd' — when A. said to our 
other hidy, Mrs. T,, on i\ train in my p re sen (re : *'l sluill have to give 
liiin up, 1 sup poser; he will have? nothing to do with iiKs.'^ Mrs. T. said: 
^Tou give him up, do ycju?'^ unti looked tiL mo as if she werre going tc 
try her hand, A. said “Yos," and look (id at mo, smiling sadly. 1 don't 
know winct motive prompted me — whether my vanity was ahirniGd at 
her threatened (UiSertion nr that sin* had r(‘«Uy made hoiiig imprc.saioii 
on mo by lier love, prfdnild 3 ' a littli* of both — but I saiili ^'Nn, don’t; 
come and ait down luire,” making way for her, and she joyfully came 
and nestled n gain at me. From that tiinn I ceasod to treat lier with ridi- 
cule, and kiss eel Inu’ iit other times lliiui when on the stage. 1 was 
Bubjeet still to bhitk moods, and wunild not sjicuk to her for hours 
sonic t ini cs, but .sbe seemed con tout to >viilk with me and was inOnitoly 
patient. 1 had heard she wuis living with — if not inanicd to — an aetor. 
1 naked her about bhn once, and she said she did not love him; slie 
loved me and had never loved before. Her face bad a touching sadimss; 
her life lind been unlmpp}' and stormy, witli no love and little rest in it. 
Ilor face, when hIio bad lost her dissipated look and unheaUby pallor, 
was cx(]uisltej delicate^ ns a eannui. TjOvo bad improved her in aim era, 
too 5 flbe was more gentle and refined, I let things drift without tlihiic* 
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in^ of- the /uture, when one night after tlio jierforiimiico — I was lying 
on the aofcL elucI A, was sitting at, my side, as usual — I Huildciily thought 
witli tlie biiitality tliiit elmractenzcd iiio in tliaso matters — "I will 
hor to let me hIcci) with hcr.^’ 1 sLill fnuglit agaiiisb any preinonitory 
thought of self-abuse, but here, 1 thought to inyaclfj is a cluiiice of 
Rome thing bettor that will do me no luiriu niid perliiipa go oil. When 
slitj uiulcrstood me she turned very red and walked away, ah a king her 
li 011(1. But I let Jier uiulcrHUiul that waa tlie only M'liy of relaiiijiig me, 
\\;wd fnmV\y, wbiMv they bad nU gone to bed, abe gave bexsaU to mo, vc- 
luetantly and aiiilly; for she, t(J 0 , had been drifting on witlimit tliinUing 
of anything of tins sort (she hated it at Ihifl time), hut just living for 
her love of ino, bor lirat true love. 

Before Lhia oceiirred, 1 must tell you, 1 had been ho much better 
that I eoiucUmca felt ca\)iiblG of doing anything, n aeiiae of power and 
grasp of intGlIect wlueh was combined with dcliciicy of feeling luul boh- 
siliveneaa to beauty, to sUlea amV cbm da and ^lo^YevH. I seemed to bo 
r»\vakeniiig to true inaiiboodj to my true self, Anil at incal.s, it is ^Y 0 l■Lll 
reeordiiig, I coiiniienccd to have a di.s taste for ineiit. 

These glimpses of a better a Lute of tlihiga left me on cohabiting 
with A., and for a time my gloom and black rcligicm.s mania name oii mo 
once more. X now (bought Qi my promise ivt conftrmivlion, and it seemed 
to me I had ofl ended beyond pardon. When we (jame to the next town, 
however, I openly slept with A. all night, limving my own bod untouched. 
When we returned to Adelaide one of our party romaricnd: only 

man who liad any hucccsh with the women on the tour was a Bible- 
reading, praying, and good, piou.s, cun firmed Chriatian.^* 

A.'s nascent beauty and delicacy and improvement worn gradiinlly 
impaired, too. >Iy own conducL became ro morose at lime.s that, he.sideB 
ill creasing her niiacry, I ofl ended the others, and bicker ingr, on sued. I 
heard the other actrea-s say 'TTo'a mad; that what\s the matter,’' And 
I was ao wrapped up in myself and my religious inaniti that X did not 
mind tlicir thinking so. 

After the tour was oVCY A. anked ino to come and see her at her 
homo, and as 1 iniased her very much I went mie night to Lea. She had 
a room in her father's house to licraclf. A. was dressed in her best and 
we had an fifTectionatc Tuectiiig. After tea 1 asked her if sbe were mar- 
ried to K. She said "No" Then I said; "Who arc you iiuirried to?" 
She eoimnenccd to cry then, and told me some thing of her life, the stid- 
deat I ever heard. Wlien only 17 .she luul been courted by ti young man 
she did not care for, bub wdio prevailed on ber parents b}^ ])rel(*uding ho 
Imd acdiicod her, but wished tn marry her. Strange as it may Hcem, A. 
did not know what marriage mciuitj her mother being one of those silly 
Women who doii^t like talking of these thiuga and let their daughterB 
gi’ow up in ignorance^ expecting they will learn from some one. In nine 
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casea out of ten this hinjpciisH, Ijut A. waH an c:<:ccption. It was tliSa^ 
and the fact that she Juul not a piiriicle of love for her Imsbaml, that 
gave her such a li litre d of coition. When her mother Haw the sheets Lho 
morning after the marriage she burst out crying j hIiq did not like the 
VO ling man and iiaw sJie Jind been ilcceivcil. 

A. 'a liuabaiid soon showed hie true charaeterj ho wna iu reality a 
gnol-hird. Ho beat hei'j clraidc, and even wanted Jier to go on tlio streets 
to cam money lor him. She left him tuul went honici it was then sho 
began her theatrical career Iiy eiitoriiig tlic bill lot. At intervals her lina- 
baJiih drvink and dcspcnitcj would waylay and threaten her in tlio atrcct. 
Ouo day after a rehearsal ho attempted to stab her. She got on iu spito 
of all, being a born ixeLre.ss, and played Biunll jwirta in traveling com- 
panies. Then K., who had also gone oii the stage, courted her and 
sho listened to liinij not because bIic cured for him, but he protected her 
and oirered her a home. Sho joined him; but Jiis druiikennosa and aen- 
Biialily wevG so gross that he ruined his licaltli and lie iitLciuptcd to 
wnllreat A. in a nuinclesH way. And wlieuever she \\i\a iu the family 
>vay he would leave her alone and liiilf-eoiiaeioiifl in the cellar for days. 
To add to her misery she hud opilepliie /its* Then soirieUines tlicy would 
be out of an eng again cut and .starving. They had been o liungry aa to 
steal raw potatoes out of a Hack and oat Lhc.ii thus, having no lire. Slio 
would often luivo had engagements, hut K. was jealous and wovdd not 
let her act without liim. And he beat Iilu as her husband liad done, and 
Jjer licnJtii boeftinc iiDrlcnnim/i], It was just iifLcr one of lho imceil mis- 
carriages that kIio joined our traveling company, inid lliat iiceouiitcd 
for her yellow and piilTy appcaviuice. Jil. v/iiri now away up-country with 
n circus, but was e>: peeled down any time. A. told me a good deal of all 
Lliis, between her tQar.s, while sitting at any feot, and licr tone carried 
conviction. Whon 1 ought to Imvo gone homo I pera untied her to let mo 
stay all night. Wo had liocn in bed soino tiino when her mother knocked 
at tlio door and wanted to come in /or Home thing in a cheat of drawers 
there. "Why donT you open the door, A, 7 Who have you gob lhcro‘1 
Huan’t til at fellow gone?" A, was confused ami told mo to get inuloi* 
the bed, hnt 1 refused, and alic covered ino up wiLli tlic bod clothes as 
well as she could and opened the door. .She had hid my elotheSj bub 
missed one of my ahooii, and her mother anw it. “Oh, A.," was all s)io 
said' "you've gob that fellow in bed," and went out crying. "Well, 
Fred'" (my stage name), '^you've got me into a nice row,"" A. said. She 
gave me my Ijrcnkfast in the, morning anil I walked out of the front 
door without being molested. Another night I entered lier -wimlow by 
a ladder and sLiiyed all uigbL In I lie middle of the nigJit H. came homo 
drunk. would not let him in and told him she would have no thing 
more to do with him. Ue xLttetriptcd to break in the door, wlieii A. called 
to me, and hearing a man in the room he went away, saying, as lie 
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went dowiiaUijst “Oli, A.l Oh, A.l” as if he lhoii)?ht alic would not 
have* done siicli a Lhiiig. He never niolestctl us after tijjit niglit. 

1 think it wdlK \wy in Leu tin n, ut fiviitj to Iu’cllLc otT with A. i^vvulually. 

I found, however, I could not keep away from her, iincl it coniinciiocd Lo 

he evident to me Llmt ti bachelor's life in ]odyillt^s would be droury 

and lonely. And all this time the fear that 1 had oll'eiuled Clod troubled 
me more Uitin 1 Imvo said, and it oeenrred to me (thoi’c iiuiy have been n 
toueli of sophistry in this, or not) that if I were a true husband to her 
for the future — Btnek to her and worked for her fen- Llio rest of jny dayg 
— perhaps it ^YO\\\d l\»ul iavov in God's sight ivud he ivn atonement for 
m3'’ sill. Had she hoen free I would Jmve married lier, I believe. But slio 
hegnii to he harassed by her mother and botliered about iny iiiceasauhly 
coming there nml staying all night. It ended in luy tolling her I would 
bq a husljftiid to lier, nnd she came and lived witli me at my lodgings. 
We had one room nnd our in cals co&t us bixpeiiee each. Cheap as it wag, 
it was a struggle for mo to earn 11101103' ^ re mo in her feeling ill 

and anxious once, and suataining myacU hy the thought of my fatlier 
wheeling the heavy truck up the street when lie infirriod my niotlicr. 
And I decided to wheel my truck, too* 

A. seemed happy and her love increased, if posHibloi at first, tliougli, 
she must luivo found mo a trying lovor, for I made her kneel nnd prny 
with me two or three times a. day, udiieh hIk! did with .such a queer ex- 
pression oi face. .Some times hor fecling.s got the hotter of her, and ghc 
would Sfiyr "Oh, damn it, Fred, you arc always praying." And then 1 
would be shocked ami ulic would bo sorry. , . . Coitus wrts froquentj 

bUc Gomincuccd lo like it now. . . . 

A. wna nob looking well one evening when she oainc in, and lay 
down on the bed, rreseiitly slic eoinineiicocl to make a strango iioho, 
and I saw her eyes were closed and her hands dene bed. said Llio 

landlady, who came in to help me; “sbo ha a epileptic rilH.-" When lier 
nonvulHioinj ^vel*c over she looked blankly at nsj Unit ling her hrows nnd 
ovidoiitly piw.zling her poor brain to vein ember wdiu wo were. For inniiy 
years it was my fate io see her looking ab me bbus, 11 L ftrst stony niid 
estranged, like ft dweller in another star, Ihcii liiilf'rccalliiig with ex- 
tended hsuid, then foYgetting again with hand to mouth, Lhou the gvadvml 
daurn of memory and lovo, and dual full recngiii tioii. 'Ht'a Fred, my 
hVcdl’' I never got u sod to it; it ahvayw moved me to tears, . * . 

I I was nob to he thought that wg had 110 cjuniTclH. I ^ til I hiul fits of bad 
temper, and sonic times they can 10 into colliHioii with A. 'a temper, It 
hurt my vaiiit3' coii.si dor ably to sec how soon she rclimiuiHlied tlio re- 
spcctfnl, jmtieiit, Hpanied-heuring slm had whmi wo wore Lriivoling. I said 
aoiuo cruel tbiiign to her and sho retorted. One would have thmiglit, to 
liefiT 119 , that all alVcetion wuh over. lliiL when llic inoml of rngo worn 
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itaolf out wG would both bo aovry and iiinko it up with ieara, and bo 
very Imppy in apito ol: our povorty, 

I tlnnk it avuh lust tlmt proven ted me from Hbriving to fulfill my 
ambitions- A. let mo do anything I liked, at all times of day or night, 
although aho see mod sur prised nfc my proccodiiigs ho mo times, for it waa 
hcQQiuiiig a fovor of Inbvicdty with mo. Slio still thought only of lior 
jovUi I rcmcnilioi* her coming in ono day, tired, pjile, pcrapiriiigj and 
^vorried — had hardly uuy thing in the hou8(5 and bIio liad been to the 
tliGatcr incR-Getunll}^ — find when her eyes lighted on mo tlio whole expreS' 
sioii of lior face changed, sof toned and briglitoncd nt once, luul slio caiiio 
niid kiasotl mo and said; ''It is so strango, I was tliiiikiug nil eorta of 
uaaty things coming along, but ns soon ns I sea my pot^s face I feel 
happy — I don't caro for anything — would Hooncr Hhnro a crust with 
him tlmii have all the money in tho worlcll " 

I conimeneed to feel libidinous curiosity to examine lior — this was 
jnofllly on Sundays — nnd slio let mo, blushing ab first, but Iniighiiig, 
Then I would try new positions iu coitus I Inid lioaid of. Still alio did 
not entor into my mood. 

Slio was on gaged at this time to play iii a iiaiitomimo and I com- 
menced to lead a inisorabloj jcaloua oxistcnco. I heard scandal about lior, 
haaclcsB cnoiighj bub in the (1 is eased, norvou3j anxioiiB stato I had 
brought ni 3 "Bolf to it aieavly drove mo mad. I would go with her somo- 
Miucfl to visit lior mother, whom I bog an to like. Her brotlioT I still 
anlutcd coldly. It caused ino horror and jealousy to aeo A. kisaing him 
ruid lotting biiii ticklo her. In niy rngo, w-lioii wo caino liomo, I evon 
5 aid poi'hai^s slio would lot bijn do some thing else, nainiiig it bru- 
tal ly and conraelyr I romombor her shame, aatonislnnciifc, inclignaliou 
and tears, If ovor a man tried a woman's lovo I did. But aho forgave 
mo, evon that, 

'Wo W'cnfc to live in a littlo cottage. It was in this cottngo that 
A. first showed signs of liiat, and in tho diseased state of my niiiid, in- 
stead of regretting it, I encouraged her. 61 lo told mo ono day that tho 
orgasm very often did not occur ab tho siuno time with her as with me, 
and that it would not unless I put my littlo Tingor into tho anus. This 
her hushniul taught lior, nnd hIio would rather havo died than confess 
it to )no wdien ivo first mot, "Wo u'cuild often dovoto our Eundays to 
]i[L\diig a picnic ns wo termed oiir lustful bouts, atiinulntiiig ourselves 
with wine. Her temper was nob improved thereby (though her fits on- 
tively gtopiicd. for a twolveinoiiLh) — w'g had wordy warfurcs, but wo 
nmdo it up again always Avith tears. Nor did I alloAv myBclf to dotcri- 
orafco Avithoiit reactions and oxcursions into but tor tilings. I was ahviiys 
residing Hmcrsoiij it Avas h-o ayUo rcscuod mo from orthodox Christianity 
and taught mo to trust in myself nnd in NaLnro. I havo novtir cenaed 
this Btrugglo tOAViirda bettor tilings to this diiy. Tluu'o, In a nntaholl, Is 
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my life; I liavc aJ\yays been defeuLcd w)ieii temptation cnincj but I have 
never censed to struggle. 1 del; or mined Lo he iiioro tihstcniious in sexunl 
iudwlgcnee anil aaked hci to help me, She agreed wilUnglj’', for she ivaa 
easily lecl. Wlidievor ^VQ fell back again into cxcosa it was iny faulL 

At a theatrical perforniancQ avc first met n Miss T., ii young Gcr- 
jnrin avIio sang. She wixa about 25, Avith iiiodeatj qiiict and engaging man- 
iiers. A. and she became very friendly. I liked borj she Avns tall, dark 
and litliG, but liad btul teeth, 

I had been ill and nt this time A. and I had n qiiarrnh my temper 
euddenly brealdiig out in miirdevoua frenzy. I called her iianiea and 
fill ally put her outside the lionae, lelling her to go to her inotber, 1 siU- 
fered a very hell of I'ciiiorse and misery. Everything in the quictj lonely 
liou.se reminded me of her, aecmed frngraiit of her; my niiguish became ao 
keen 1 could not stop in the house, thongh I AVas just aa Avretehed Avalking 
about. I kept thia up for tAvo dnya, Avhen I met her coming to look for 
me. One look Avas enough — “A.i” 'TetV* in broken Bobs — and in tears 
AVC kissed and made it up, Miss T. -Avna Avith her, and I greeted her, teo^ 
Avith liappy tenra in my eyes. An other time, Avlieii A. Avag giving Avuy to 
temper, and one Avould have thought all love wiia dead, I said "Don't 
you love me then?’' and the Avord nloiic Avna a tali.sinan, her face changed, 
flhc held out her arma and hegnii to aob quietly, . , She accepted 

an. ofFci* to travel with a aiuall Llieatrieal comp any Avho AVcrc going up- 
country. She Avas not loolciiig well Avhen I left and after a time I re- 
ceived a telegram telling me to come to her at once n.'i bIic Avas ill. 
Dreading all sorts of things 1 borroAved iny fare and Avent to her. I 
kuRAV nothing of ayouacu, oi theiT pomt of view and dilYcvenb code oi 
lion or, cuid was very far from tlio attitude of Guy do MniipaHsant who 
snid ho liked Avomcn all the better for their eliariiiingly deceitful Avayg. 
A, Avanted to aee mo and bad taken tlie surest incana to ensure my 
coming, 1 Avaa angry at first, hut alio looked ao avoU and AVaa so loving 
that I could AAot he angry long. 

One day Avhnn I Avns Avorking the landlady came in and began 
tEilking about A. and her conduct before I came, iSho had gone into the 
actors^ rooina at all. lioura, the Avoniaii aakl, and drank and been aa bad 
as the rest in her conA^OTaatioii, It Avns the second time a married 
woman had run her doAvn to me^ and I commenced to think there might 
be something in it, and aiifTercd all my mad jealousy over again. Not 
knoAving llie freedom actors and actvcaaea alloAV theinaelvea on tnnr, 
AvUliout there being jicce-'^aarily anything in it, I Avorried till I tliongld 
I had Aio thing to do but die, And then one of the great fttiugqLeB of 
iny life occurred. Walking the country roada, I aahod myself: "If it is 
true, if she hna been iinfnitliful, Avill you forgive her mid help her to 
arrive at licr best?" For a long time the an.sAVcr Avas "No!" Diit jjor- 
baps my striving for uiiiLy Avith myself had done aonie good, and th® 
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Anal resolution ^vas Xor forgivcmiss. I felt more pence of mind thcii, 
nnd ^vhen. I told a dying coiriuiiipLlvc lodger in the houfic wliat the Itind- 

Jiad said^ lie replied, “Don’t you believe a word of iL. I know ylu^ 

lores y mi r' .... 

After nil nfiHcnec I found iny«elf one c; veiling in a town wJicro A. 
was porXoniiiiig. 1 went round to tlui back and tlusy told mo she had 
gone to a room iu the hotel to elniiige lor aiiotlior part. I followed 
and entered the room, with a glass o[ Kjiints I found tliiit an cn'cniiujiLo 
young actor wns bringing to Jntr. She wuh half uiulro.^sed, her beautiful 
arms and shoiilderH bare. My arrival was iniexpeetcd and -she looked at 
me siirpriBcd, I thought eoldly, as T, reproached her lor not keeping a 
promise she had made tn ino to touch no iileoliol during the tour, but 
5 Di)Ji her arms wero round my neck, She or led liko a eJiild. Slie was 
bigger and liandsonicr and hcaUluor. There was not only an increased 
otrength and size, but an iiiereiiHcd dcliciiey and swcetiicsaj Jier eyes and 
brows were lovtdy; there was an iiidcscvibiihlo bloom and fragrance on 
licr, such ns the sun leaves on ii peach; the Iravoliiig, country air, and 
freed ojn from coitun (Imcl I Icnown it) had enahlcd her to arrive at licr 
true self, not only a beautiful woman, but a woniaii of faRcinatioii, of wit, 
vivacity aiid iiiiivei-aal vamaradcric. Her face was like the dawn; all 
my IctiTS and jealousy loft me like a cloud that iiielt.4 before the Bun. 1 
rein ember tlic look on her face as she embraced me in bed that night, It 
had jnsfc tlie very Hiimlleflt toneh of fscii^unlity, but was more like Honw 
beautiful ehiUrs who Is being cnicsscd by one slio loves; this divine, 
(ho way-eyed, adorable loo It I had never Been on her faco before — nor 
ImvG i Biiicc. 

We fell back into our old lustful wayfl. Later on A. beeaine ill and 
the black devil of epilepsy returned. I beoanifi gloomy. . , A real- 

leasneaB and BcdfiHli brutality came over in a; our love and peace wci’tJ- 
gone. 1 perHunded A, Lo go to Melbourne and look out for an (mgiige- 
jjicnk The day before hIio waa to sail we went to Gleiiel^ for a trip. The 
Bca air, as ofLeii happened, prceipilated A.'s HIb. AVe had gone down tp 
the pier and A. said she felt back 1 juat managed to support iier to tlio 
hotel before she became stilV, and I made some iinpn Lieut remark (for 
Bhe nearly dragged me down) wliioli she heard, not being quite Uiicon- 
lycjous and said half incohorenLl}^ jiiid very pitiably; "Do kind, oh, bo 
kind!" repeating it after coiiHciousncss left her. Her heart had been 
breaking all day at th(» pros pee b of parting, and also, I expect, becauae 
I was a Q ready to part with her. That nioinont was a crisis in my life. 
I was in a murdevou.s luimor, but she looked so uiuittevably wretelicil 
that it apemod iiupoHsihlc to be anything hut kind. I made inj^sclf speak 
lovingly to her, in niouumts of partial conHC'louanesSj hired a room, car- 
ried Iicr up, and nid^cd her and petted Jter all night. The act of self' 
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control, and forcing inyaelf to bo kind wlintever I Celt, became n, habit 
in Lime^ a sort of second nature. 

In a few days a lie sailed. When abc Imd gone I was reinoraeful 
and mnd with myself. How could I let her go by hcvaelf? I rcaolved to 
follow her as speedily ns possible, bind did bo, 

H I reniciiihor rigidly I eftinc to the coiichisioii about this time that 
We ought nob to bnve coition imlesii we felt great love for each other. 
It .seenictl to corroborate tliis to n ecrtiiin extent that A. always seenicd 
more electric and pleasant bo tlie tonch when we had conneetion ior 
love and not for Inst. Leave it to Nalnrc, I would Hiiy to myself. I 
began to feel how inucli niy sbrugglos^ cfl’ort.s and temperate living 
had improved iiio. I had inoi'e self-respecb^ Lhoiigb some Lb in g of the old 
Bolf-consciousneaa was still left. 1 did not get bolter contiiuioualy, but 
In an iip-and-down zigzag. I a bill bad moods of rage iipproaching mad* 
nesa and periods of neurotic depression. Long wcilkg decidedly helped 
to cTivc me, and the sea, aun, wind, clouds and trec.s colored my dreams 
at night very sweetly. I frci^iiciitly dreamed 1 was walking in orcliarda 
or foreata, and a deeper, filighbly iiielnnclioly hut potent savor, as of a 
diviiicr doatiiij^, was on my souk 

After VL long absence., during which she had frequently been ill, A. 
Joined me. I could ,ace she waa recovering from fits, whieli I began to 
realize that ahe bad more frequently in libacnce from me, and iilao from 
drinking, pcrhnpa. She >Yaa small nml thin, but freah autl sweet us honey, 
and all signs of fits and tempers passed iiwiiy from her fjico, so wonderful 
in its ehangca. 1 had become eo healthy through my abstiiiQiicc, tcni' 
perance and long walks that out meeting was a new rev elation to me 
of how delicntcj fragrant and divine a convalescent woman may be. Slio 
was glad and surprised to see me looking so well, and if slm put her band 
on my arm I felt a joyous thrUl. I was certainly a better man for 
abstaining and flho a better worn an and I determined not to liavc con- 
nection unless wc were carried away by our love. Ag il matter of fiict 
we did not give way to excess, though we were vei'y loving. I tried to 
persuade myself that wo had not gone back to our old waya, but I 
could not do so long, 

Mias T. put in an a])pearanec every day. She did not look so in- 
nocent, but as it was no husmesa of mine I did not troiihle. She seemed 
more attached to A. than ever. ... A. was still very loving witli 
me, but it was an efi’orb to me to keep up to her pitch, and when A. pro- 
posed to go to Melbourne with Miss T, to anil ofC the furnitiiie before 
anttliiig in Adelaide, 1 \viib rather glad of the opportunity of iibstaiiiiiig 
from coitiia and of watching niyaelf to see if T again improved. When 
A, and Miaa T. camo to Bce me before going down to tlin steaninr. A, 
wiig nearly crying and Misa T., clmnged from the old welcome friend, 
waa not only pale and anxious, hut looked guilty aa if alio had soma 
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treaclicry in lier iniiiolj bIic could not meet my eye. I thought leas of 
it then than aJtenvn jds. And once more I took Joug^ walks at nig-hb 
ftnd rose early to catch the frcjihiiGaa of the moriiingfl. 

Some time beroro thin I hail read a hook advoentiug a vcgeUivian 
diBt> and at thia lime 1 elm need to read Patcr’a beiiublful "Doii^'^a 
L^^Uixcrrois/' the iiufigiimry [j or trait of a yoiuig viiic-dres.sc'r, who wna 
ftl tractive beyond onlimiry in or Lai « and lived, until his fall and doteri- 
oratioii, on fniit and water. The words, “a natural simplicity in living'^ 
remained in my memory. I I'enoived to read more cnrefully tlic book on 
£cienti/le diet. Who can any, 1 Ihoiigfit, what changes for the better 
limy come to me if I live on a strictly Hcientiftc and nutiiriil diet? 

I fasted one whole day, and then had a breakfast of clieiTies, in llio 
middle of the ilny a meal of fruit, and walking in I be afternoon — a gray, 
rainy day — 1 felt so light, so difl’ereiitj and the gray sky looked so s\reGt 
and familiar, that I was reminded of the lumiuoiis viHiona of my boyhood. 
It was a diatincl revolatioii. This Pun -like, nlinost Baccfiio feeling, did 
not Inst, however, nor was I always able to maintain my new method of 
diet, though I tried to do an, 1 nnuk the attempt, howevoi’, but I 
imagine I wne more Lluin usunlly run down. 1 would walk niilea in the 
liope of feeling loss rcHlleafl, Quo holiday I walked dow’ii to Clcnelg, 
having only had grapes for my dinner, niid lying on the hoaeh I looked 
throngji R strong bin ocular glass I had borrowed nl the girls ha tiling. 
And the beauty of their faeea in thoir framcH of hair, of their arms, of 
their figure a, seen through their wet clinging ilrcaacs, sa tin lied me and 
filled mo with joy, gave iiio for a short Lime that pcaec and content — in 
Jjarinony with the .strong Him light on the wavoa and the rhythmic surf 
on the shore— 1 wua nee king. The an mm or ovemings on the pier or along 
the beach Imil n peculiar aavor; one felt Lhc youth and beauty thorc 
even on dark nights, the air was fnigatit u'itli tlieiii, white dres.^es and 
summer hats diHiippearing down the beaeli or over the Hand liilla. it 
^YCls easy — douhtlesa jus tillable some Li me a — to pul a lewd eonalruction 
on Llicso disappoaraiico.H; but I Celt it need not have been ho; that it 
was not neecssary that youth and bifniity, even the sexual net itself if 
led lip to by love, should be a subject of giggling and sniggering. 1 
always left the beach and its Hitting aiimmor drcaaea with a aigh. 

A., after AvriLiiig once, censed writing at all and once more her 
mother niid I wore left in ci state of anxiety and ijuspeiise. At Inst I 
determined to go to Melbourne to look for her, the only due I had being 
a remark in her letter that n certain actor was givinf^ her an ciigagoiiiont. 
In Melbourne I conhl not find any traces of her for aoinc clays and what 
tr/iGcs I did lind of her were riol: calcula led fo allay my niixioii.'j feara. 
One hotel-kccpor tohl me that some one of A's name luicl stayed Lhoro 
with another bnsHy <|riving Miss T^a stage name): "There wore iiico 
carry iiigfl on with the pair of them." 1 thought of Miss slraiigD 
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looks, but could nob inmgmc 'wbiiL bold she Imd on A., for A, loved me, I 
knG\v. I aocmed to be in an iiicxtii cable maze. I could settle to nothing 
iiiul was thinking of applying to the police 'when 1 heard that L]ie actor 
A, Jiad 111011 tioned Imcl taken liis company to the Gippsliind lakes. \ 
followed to Sale, foinid the actor and was told that A. waa not there, 
"Slio slipped mo at the last nioniDiit/' lie said^ "and rcnniincd in iMel- 
bouriio.'' I returned to my loclgingBj 'with iiiy iiiixioty niul nervous rcat- 
IcasnoRS inoreaaccl tenfold. But anddciily my fear and resblesancHa left 
me like a cUmd, I felt cinict, yomig, peaecful, able to enjoy the countiy. 
A. was (loiibtleaa all right nnd 'would be able to explain her Hilciicc, I 
undressed leisurelj^ and Imppily, tli inking of the stars, i 

The next day, Siuiclaiv ^ awoke icfreshcid iind still at peace. After 
breakfast, bearing cJiil (Iren's voices, I went out into the garden mid thoro 
^Yaa a colUsion of souls who boiucUqw were aflinitiee. A young ghl 
about twelve or younger with a fine prcHcnce and Imndsoiiie face ftxed 
her eyes on me? ior half n minute anil then came and sab on my knee. 
SliG was one of those children I am accustoiiuul to call "lovG-cluldreii/^ 
because they arc so imicli brighter, heaUhicrj larger and more loving 
tliaii 0 til ore. I always imagine more love u'onb to their iiuiking. Wo 
fell ill love and she fiahl, stroking my beard, "Oh, you arc prcttyl” and 
I said, ^'And so arc yoiil’" We 'were so ancctioimto that tlie servant 
called tho child away and I went for a walk, ftnding iiiy little sweet- 
heart waiting for me on my return. Tlic touch of her liaiul olcetric 
and her voice fresh and innsical, I kis.sGd her, hut had become more 
fielf'coiiscioiia since the morning and wondered if her mother or the ser- 
vant we I'D looking, or even of they would appear. I was not so frank 
and natural as iny little clnun. I have often thought of her since. She 
had tlic breadth of forcbead, the strcngLli and yet ligliiiicss of limb, to- 
gether with the bands and feetj not too sniallj that I always iimigine tho 
dwellers in Paradise will have. 

I returned to Melbouvnc and continued trying to (lud A. At th& 
same tiniG I eonininiicGd in eain(?st to live on fruit Jiiid brown bread only, 
and enjoyed better tone and health every day, fio that it was a joy to 
ivalk do-wn tlio street in thes sun nnd oxchiingc glances 'with passengers iL 
la old Walt. One day in the Botanical Gardens veils seciiiRd to be lifted 
oiT my eyes, I could look straight at the sun and taking my note of 
color from that golden light I burned iny eyes on the llowers, the mown 
grass, tlic brees, and for the first time pci'ccivcd what a heavenly color 
green is, what divine companions flo’wors are, and what a blue .sky really 
menus. Por half an hour T was in Piirndiae, and to comp kf to niy joy 
^Tatui'c revealed to me a new and iinexpacjtcd secret. 

I was lying on a bench, bn skin g, and my silk shirt coining open 
tho strong snn inado its way to iiiy breast aiul prosoiitly I foil a totally 
new sciUBution there. I had discovered the Inst joy of the akin. My 
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Bkin, fctl Ijy ItetilLliy iniiL'iiiiidc blooclj must have [uncLioned nonually 
under the exciLatiou of the sim jusl then (for a brieE spuee onlyj nlusl). 
1 caiuwt iiesenho tbe joy, ujjy jjidi'o tJnui J couJd describe Djd tnstc of a 
peach to one who Ima only eiiteu apples i it wiis aiitisfying, divine, I 
opened my flliirt wider, biib the feeling only spread fiiiiitly, niul indeed this 
halcyon .•iunny liour termiii cited in [i restlessness tliiiL sent me walking 
into town to look for A. 

At last I heard, not of A., but of Miss T, She was in a ballet. I 
went round daring rehearsal and while waiting entered into eoiivorsatiou 
with a iittic chorus girl with a good fiiea, wluj was sewing. On my tcil*- 
ing her whom I was seeking she stopped sewing and looked at ma 
quickly; “Oh, are you her lui.sbaiid? I know liei*. I have seen them 
togeUicr,*^ She looked as if she w'crc going to tell me something, but 
niei’cly shook Jior old-faHhionod head in a mournful, iiideseribable way, 
saying “Why don't you keep your wife with jmu?*’ I went to tlia door 
and proaenLly saw Miss T. She tried to avoid mo, I thought, and looked 
more vicious tlinii ever, hut after n iiirnutc’.'i tlioiigiifc reluctantly told 
mo where she and A, were staying. To hide my fears and siigpicions I 
Tmd nasumed a careless doiiieunor, but I think I sliould have strangled 
hor had alio refu.sed to tell me. I hastily went to the place indicated 
and going up the stairs (to the astoiiialunenb of the people) opcjiied the 
door and found myseU fnco to face with A. — but how chaiigcdl She had 
the hard, harlot, loveless look .t detested, I felt for a few miiiiitG.s that 
I (lid nob Jove her, and slio regn riled mo cohlly too, but prescjitly old 
hahits reins tilted tliein.solvea. She put out her hands, very pitiably, and 
then was sobbing in my nrni.s. I could get nothing out of her but sobaj 
and to this day do not know where she spent all Llieso weeks nor why 
aho did nob write, Mias T. came in after rehearsal, pale and hard -faced. 

I greeted lior politely, but was watching her, trying to puzzle out why 
A, did not look as she usually did after long absence from coition, Misa 
T. took another room in the siiine honsc and wii,s soon joined by juiotlier 
ballet girl, young and very pi eLly, w'lio noon began to have hts. A. was 
always crying \iiiLil Aliss T. w'ont away with her pretty friend. I knew 
nothing, could hardly be Ha id to .suspect anything dcAiiite, and yet J 
pitied that pretty girl whoso eye.H looked so lielple.sa iiiul appealing. 

I set to work again. Hut I contiinicd to live on fruit and bread, 
and taking off my clothes I would stand up at the window in tlio .sun. 
A lot of pros I i Lutes, lioivevor, who lived at tlio back flaw me aiid wero 
flcamlalizcd or sliockod or tlio light mo mad. Tlie landlady licard of it 
and spoke to A. So 1 bad to desist from luy glorious Ruii-batba, 

Wo slept on a single bod, and though I did my best to avoid 
coitus (1 wanted to wait and think out sonio theory of it), A,, who knew 
nothing of thin, wanted to resmiui our old habits, and llnally I surra ii- 
dei'cd. Hut my suffering.^ ne.vt day wero intense, and I luul the son bo 
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of having fallen from BOinc liigli estate. My tJioughta 'were divided be- 
Iwccn hvo theories: one tliat onr niiwGry M’Us ciuiaGd hy oiir diobj more 
or Icasi bhe other that we had fallen into aomo error im regards coitus 
and this wag hecoming almost a certainty with me. 

There ia one meident 1 Lhmh worthy of note which Impx^cjicd heforo 
*lic "fEiir* just niciitloiicd iiiid wlicu I -was living on fruit and iii Hplendid 
health. Aba pcrfornmiicc 1 flaw a girl on the fttage with liLiiidHoiue legs 
In tig] da, and onco na who straighlcuod her leg the kiiecs-eap going into 
i^o.sition gave nio such a slrangc and kecii joy — of that quality I call 
divine or music nl — that I waa like one suddenly awakened to the 
divinity and hoaiity of the female form. Tlic joy wa.g ao keen and yet 
pencefiih faiidUarj and subjective that I could nob help comparing it to 
a liappy elicmical change in the tissues of my own Iwain, Like the uih 
expected functiouiug ot my skiu in the auu it waa a sign of a partial 
return to a normal condiLioUj anoblier glim pa e of Paradise. 

I a tuck to my new diet and gained a fresh elation and joy in life, 
G-radiiall 3 '- clothes hceamc insiippor table, and 1 went do^vii to the bcneli 
an often as po5.sible to take bhoni oA', and at nightH, beside tlie patient 
end astoiiifllied A., I would lie iiakecl. One. evening, passing some graaa, 
1 looked over tlic fence like a gipsy and felt a longing to take off iny 
clothes and Bleep in biic grass ali night. It was of coairac impoBsible. 
And A. looked unhappily in my face; alio began to tliinlc her inotliGi’j 
who now thought 1 wa.^ inLul> must bci right. 

That night I woko up and found niyself having coition. I wOnS 
angry and felt I had been pub back in iny progres.g, but a fever of liiat 
now came over mo. I would sit under tho tap and Icb iho cold water run 
over me to conquer the fever, but at the ond of a week my liopea wore 
frustrated and I even tiiriiecl against my natural diebj on wbicli I had 
made flesh. A^, ns 1 expected, went through her usual Pita, and slowly 
rccovcYod, (If wo bad conneetion only once aha iu about three ^YaGka 
had a mild altnck of Jits; if wc had coition more tliiiii once the fits were 
move severe.) I relapsed more than once and as a ineans of impreasing 
my resolution for future abstinence I would walk for iiiilcH in Iho middle 
of pitch-black nights, . 

Miss T. came over to Adelaide and as I knew nothing dcffiiiU 
against her and heard that she was engaged, I thought perhaps my aua- 
picions were unfounded and waa friendly, Put one day in town 1 aaw 
her and A. on a tram going out to our cottage. Even then iny ana- 
picions might nob bnve been nwakcucil, but I saw Mias T. sny aometlmig 
rapidly to A., and A. called out to me, “Will you bo coining home soon?" 
And .1 finawcrcd "No." Wlicii the tram bad gone on I found myflclf 
vaguely wondering what Mis.s T. wanted to know that for, for iiiy pci’' 
eeptions wore becoming acute enough to undo rat and women 'fl way.s. In 
another niiiiutc I was walking rapidly home. When 1 caitic to the door 
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it wns locked. I kiioekod jiiul knocked unci no one cumc. I ciLlled out 
fliid tliren^Lcncd to kick in tfic door. Still no ouo ciimo. Mud with rago 
I cQiiiincncod to put iny throiiL into oxociition, wlicii the door was 
opened by Mis.'j T., half-niikcdj in lun- pettic'oaUj luid pnlc iifi dciith, bub 
no longer doiiant. "So rvo ciuiglit you, luivo I looliCd, but could 
not trust inyBidf lo npeak. \^^ondcrillg why A. did not appctir I wont 
into tho fjodrooiii. »SIk? wn.s lyiiifj on tko lied, just nn MIsh T. iind left 
licr, on tko verge of a HL, mid cm acniiig me hIu^ held out her linmlH 
piteously, and u’hen 1 fltcKipcd over heu* nho wbiBpered, 'SSeiid her away, 
send her away.'" Then hbo beciune nncoiiHcioiia and going into the next 
]’oom I ordered Miss T, (wlio had nuinagcd to HcrainblG on her dress) out 
ot the ho II so. I J5j)oko flcjorji fully an if addresfling a ilog, and wlio flJinlced 
out whh a malignant but cowed look I hope never to see on a wommi'B 
IncQ again. Wbafc they had been doing with their cloth ch off I do not 
know; woinon will rather din than eoiifCHH. When A. Imd recovered 
from her fit she denied tinib tlnsro had been anything bctw'een them, and 
stuck to it doggedly, but witli such ti folorii look 1 bad not the heart to 
proRcento niy inquiries. 

For iny part, all tiio offortH I bad been making for so long Hceincd 
for a thiie to lo in vain; for Hoiiie wcbIch I sank into a sort of Hivtyriuais, 
(vml oven niy anger a gainst T. turned Lo a prurienL curiosity. At 
tliQ Bftino time I was not always nblo Lo adliore lo my diet. Hut both as 
regards coition and diet I wan hUU fighting, and on the wliolo huccchs- 
fully. I^Iy fits of tcmipiu', however, were execiSHive and iny Qiiiiui becaine 
gloomy despair. One ^Iny 1 Ijljisphcnied on cj-o.ssing tJio Park iiiul fipoko 
eontempLuoualy of **fiod and his twopenny ha'penny revolving balla," 
referring to Lho plantitaiy syahmi. Hut for long walks I alionhl bavo 
gone mad. A. wuh drinking in the intervala of lior fitu. I foiiiul hulf- 
empLy bottles of wiiio iiiddoii away. Tiiis did not improves iny temper, 
nnd one (lay — thin wan when Him \ vi\m wad I and up — I ntrucik lier a licavy 
blow on the face, nnd aba aimed a glasn dee an ter at mo. Slio went home 
to her mother and X lived alone in lho coblngo. I heard Koon after ward a 
that her husband had conic bade and that they Imd iriadc it iij). Our 
par ting was not, however, destined to be final. 

Even out of that luontirn .suffer ingn I made cajiital. I was he Lb or 
after my tendency to lubricity, my gloom, rage, restleafliiesB and degrada- 
lion. They had been but the irritations of convaleaccncG. 
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PART TWO 


Sonhm and Other Sf^ipplementary Studies 




PREFACE 


This siippleinenta,ry volume of Studies is made up of 
what Schopenhauer would have called paralipomeiia and 
parerg'a, That is to say, it consists, in part, of essays and 
fragments left over from the main volumes because deal- 
ing with subjects which had not yet assumed sufficient Im- 
portance or taken clear and definite shape; and in still 
larger part of studies that are by-products of my investiga- 
tion, iyiiig" oti the borderland of the field of sex, partly in 
and partly out of it, but suitable to discuss here because 
here we are able to attempt to determine their precise 
sexual aspects. 

To the first class belong notably the study of Eonism, 
as I term the anomaly which Hirschfeld inadequately named 
‘‘Transvestism,’' and the summary of observations of Klep’ 
tolagnia, as I would term an aiiomal)'' which would form- 
erly have been ranged in tlie ancient and highly disputable 
group of Kleptomanias. To the second class belong inosl 
typically the studies of dreaming and of vesical psychology, 
siihjects having fields of their own, which yet at times 
pass over neighboring frontiers of sex. 

It may seem tliat some of the lines of investigation 
here followed lead away from familiarly recognizable paths 
generally accepted as profitable. But as one of onr great- 
est masters in the exploration of the living organism, 
William Harvey, wrote a few weeks before his death: 
"Nature is nowhere accustomed more openly to display her 
secret mysteries than when she shows traces of her work- 
ings apart from the beaten path." That which is true of 
Nature in general is true of the impulse of sex in particular, 
and none of the explorations, however iinfaniiliar, recorded 
ill this voliunc will be devoid of iii.striiction. 


(V) 



vl preface. 

I had proposed to include as an appendix to this voluitie 
the detailed life-history of a Russian correspondent com- 
municated to me in French, This lengthy narrative I re- 
gard as of much inteicst, both as presenting an intimate 
picture of social life in Russia before the Revolution and 
as illustrating various points of sexual psychology. It is 
not, however, essential to my work, and on grounds un- 
connected with its intrinsic interest it has been considered 
desirable to omit it from the English edition of these Studies, 
It is included in its original form in the French edition 
published by the Mcrcure de France, Etudes de Psychology 
Sexnclle (Vol. 6, pp. 101-208), to which I would refer those 
who may like to consult it. 

In now finally drawing together the last threads of 
Studies which have occupied so large a part of my life I 
wish to restore an acknowledgment which was made in 
the Preface to what is now the first volume, when it was 
originally published in London in 1900 (1899), of "my in- 
debtedness for the assistance and sympathy wliich, here 
and always, I have received from my wife,” I removed that 
acknowledgment from later editions because in the stormy 
period my work had to pass through in those days I feared 
that to some persons any association with it might not 
seem creditable. It was not by my wife’s wish that I made 
the omission, for it was her pride to stand loyally and help- 
fully by my side in CvCii the inoSt dangerous situations. In 
now restoring this acknowledgment I know with what 
satisfaction she would have accepted even so small a recog- 
iiltioii of her comradeship in my life-work. 


Havelock Ellis. 
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EONISM. 

Many years ago, Avhen exploring the phenomena of sexual 
inversion, I was puzzled by occasional cases I met with of 
people who took pleasure in behaving ami dressing like the 
opposite sex and yet were not sexually inverted ; that is, their 
sexual feelings were not directed towards persons of their own 
sex. 

Such cases hacl, indeed, often been noted, both among 
men and women, and it is on record that various prominent 
people, some of high ability, have shown this peculiarity and 
sometimes thereby greatly intrigued the curiosity alike of their 
contemporaries and of posterity. Tlie Chevalier d^Eon is 
probably the most conspiciious of these historical personages, 

Charles-Genevicvc, the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, was 
the son of LoUis d'Eon cic Beaumont, who belonged to the petty 
nobility, and was director of the King’s dcmcsjics iii Burgundy, 
He was born in 1728 in the delightful Burgundian town of 
Tonnerre. A house in the main street, nearly opposite the 
I'lailway station, is traditionally regarded as his birthplace, but 
a local antiquary has in recent years found reason to believe 
that lie was born in a house of more aristocratic character 
(the former Hotel d*Uzb) which is the architectural gem of 
Tonnerre. He was short, slight, delicate in shape, and in 
early life not robust in health. As a child ho was dressed as a 
girl, and he stated tliat he had worn the robe of the Sisterhood 
of the Virgin Mary until his seventh year, He was of nervous 
disposition but restless and adventurous, courageous and full of 
energy, even quarrelsome and irascible. He became one of the 
best swordvSinen of his time and when nearly seventy he 
was more than a match for the English champion fencer. He 
was also an accomplished musician, and he accumulated a large 
library. 


( 1 ) 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 


Though sometimes lacking in jiulgment, he was of 
high intelligence and sagacity, and liis face in old age, 
finely and delicately moulded, is, in some of the portraits, 
powerful and intellectual rather than feiniiiine. But ‘'his 
virility was all in his brain,” Pie appears to have had no known 
sexual relationships either with women or men, notwithstand- 
ing various romantic legends which circulated concerning him, 
and there is (according to Telfcr) no truth in the story of a 
with the youthfiil Catherine Woronzoff, later Princess 
Daslikolf, although he was on friendly terms with many women, 
both before and after his outward trans formation, ITe played 
an important part as a secret diplomatic agent of the French 
Government in various countries^ especially England (where 
he attained a certain popularity and succeeded in being on good 
terms with the Government), and became a conspicuoLis figure 
in the international political world. With the accession of 
Louis XVI his fortunes declined. He had adopted feminine 
dress on his own initiative, and became commonly regarded as 
a woman, the result being that, on account of his prominent 
position, it would not later have been easy for him to resume 
masculine dress. He was still playing the part of a woman 
and occupied in little feminine avocations, regarded by all as 
really a woman, even by the English woman friend with whom 
he lived and the doctor who attended him in his fatal illness, 
when he died in London in 1810. The autopsy showed that 
he was in all essential ])hysical respects a completely normal 
man. 

A quarter of a century earlier this discovery would have 
produced a public sensation. But in the storm of the French 
RevoUition and the Napoleonic wars the large x^art played by 
the Chevalier d^Eon in European public affairs had been for- 
gotten ; he had sunk into oblivion and poverty, reduced to pawn 
his Cross of St. Louis and his jewels. 

Pettow regards the Chevalier d'Eon as a "pseud o- trans- 
vestist,” who merely used feminine garments to aid his secret 
diplomatic missions, and hi.s biographers, ignorant of psycho- 
logical considerations, refer to his ^'inasqucrade.^^ But this 
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theory will hardly work out. A man who "plays a part” during 
the greater part of his active life and continues to play it long 
after the active phase of his life is over, plays it, moreover, 
with such ability and success that no one suspects the '‘mas- 
querade,” is, we may be sure, fulfilling a deep demand of his 
own nature. He clearly had a constitutional predisposition for 
the life he adopted, aided by an almost asexual disposition, so 
that we might place him with the asexual group of traiisvests 
in Hirschfeld's classification. It is to be noted, however, that 
ill people with this psychic anomaly physical sexual vigor 
seems often siihnormal. 

There arc many books on the Chevalier d'Eon both in French 
and English. Most of them arc imperfectly reliable and by authors 
who were without psychological equipment. Reference may be 
made to Gaillardct, Memoircs cle la Chcvalidra d*Eon, 1866 (but not the 
romancing book written by the same author thirty years before and 
afterwards frankly withdrawn hy him) ; J, D. Tclfcr, The Strange 
Career of the ChevaiiGr d'Eon de Beaumont, 1885; E. A. Vizctelly, The 
True Stor;^ of the Chevalier d'Eon, 1895 (a little book by J. B. Teller, 
Chevalier dEoii dc Bcaii}no}U : A Treatise, 1896, Ls mainly a correction 
of inaccuracies in Vizctclly’s work) ; G, Letainturier-Fradin, La Cheva- 
lihe (I'Eon, 1901; O. Honibcrg and F, Joiisscliu, Un Avenhtrier an 
XV!I!° Sidde, 1904, translated into English as D'Eon de Beanmont: 
His Life ami Times, in 19H. A GGriiian writer, Adolf Paul, has used 
the Chevalier’s storyi with much freedom, as the subject of a novel, 
Excellens Untcrrock (1916). 

While the Chevalier cfEon, by his abilities and liis public 
prominence, stands out as the protagonist of transvestism, he 
is not its earliest representative of note. His fellow-country- 
man the Abbe de Choisy (Frangois Tinioleoii de Choisy) takes 
precedence not only in time but by virtue of the record he has 
liimself left of his adventures in woman's garb. Like the 
Chevalier d'Eon, he was of good birth and high ability, though 
he never attained the same conspicuous international veputa- 
tion. But he mixed in the best aristocratic and intellectual 
circles of eighteenth century France, and notwithstanding the 
feminine disguises of his early life he became a distinguished 
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ecclesiastic, the historian of the Church, and the Doyen of the 
French Academy ^ 

De Choisy was the son of the Chancellor of the King's 
brother, and was horn in Paris in 1644. He was educated by 
his mother who belonged to the family of Huraiilt de THospital 
and was the great grand' daughter of the famous Chancellor. 
She was over forty at her son's birth and a woman of much 
mental vigor, possibly of a rather masculine type, '‘une 
maitiesse femme," her .son called her, who was treated as a 
friend by Louis XIV, and she i.s reported to have given that 
monarch good advice with much directness. It is .said that she 
brought up her son "on the very breast of the Muses,” He 
himself refers to her without affection, but it was she who 
cultivated or implanted his taste for transvestism, for she had a 
fancy to dress him when a child as a girl. Physically he seeins 
to have been well adapted for the part. He was of sjiiall 
size, and plump, with breasts tliat were lilcc those of a girl of 
fifteen, he says, on account of the tight stays he wore in early 
life; his skin was soft and well cared for, and lie had much 
dark hair. He not only possessed a facile, delicate, and ex- 
pressive literary style, but was an accomplished musician on 
the harpsichord, and in comedy he was skilful in playing 
womeu's parts. He had abandoned feniinine garments at the 
age of 18; but while still a young man a little over twenty, in 
1666, at the suggestion, it seems, of no less distinguished a 
woman than Madame de la Fayette, he returned to a costume 
for which he seemed so peculiarly adapted, and for which Iiis 
predilection was so strong. All his adventures in that shape of 
which we have definite knowledge took place before the age of 
thirty. 

They helped to Inspire Loiivet to write a once famous novel, 
Fauhlas, and they are narrated in the fragments of Choisy's 
Mhnoires which have come to us, written at the instigation of 
another dislingnisheci woman, Madame de Lambert, for he was 
happy in his women friends. These Memo ires arc written with 
much charm and skilful facility, in the best eighteenth century 
nGaiiiier, the manner of the younger Crebillon, and while they 
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have not the artist's touch which marks Crehillon at his best, 
they have a inticli greater precision of interesting detail and 
the additional attraction that they present real adventure, If 
\ve possessed them in full, Choisy's Mimoires would ranlc 
among the chief literary treasures of that fascinating century, 
and, <as it is, they constitute a cherished fragment, Moreover 
ttiey are typical of tlie Eonist's aLiitude, and in their ingenuoLis 
vanity, their constant complacent absorption in all the smallest 
details of feminine costume, they curiously resemble the nai*' 
ratives written by Eonists of today. The Abbe de Choisy also 
resembled the main Eonist type in sexual teinperameiit, being 
definitely heterosexual, so that even in an age when hcino- 
sexiiality was conspicuous not a rumor of that tendency is 
associated with him, and also in uniting a great devotion to 
women with a less than average degree of phyvsical passion, 
so that he was able to find satisfaction in simple affectionate 
intimacy, though on occasion he went beyond this and, at least 
once, became the father of a child. In 1676 he accompanied 
the Cardinal de Bouillon to Rome in an official capacity. Later, 
after a serious illness in which his life was despaired of, he lie- 
came serious, was converted, and, in retii ement at the Seminary 
□f Foreign Missions, occupied hiinself for a lime in writing 
on the existence of a God and tlie evidence for immortality. 

In 1685 he went as coadjutor-ambassador to Siam and on 
the voyage became a priest, returning, with fine words from the 
King of Siam and beautiful presents, to receive a splendid 
reception in Parj.s. He translated the De Imitatiom Chris ti 
and wrote the History of the Church iu many volumes* But, 
notwithatanding, he seems always to have remained on good 
terms with his past life, while at the same time his amiable 
and indeed high character, aided no doubt by wealth and posi- 
tion, enabled bini to preserve both general esteem and the 
friendship of many of the best and most intellectual people of 
hts time. He died in 1724 at the age of eighty and D* Alembert 
pronounced hi.s Eloge.^ 


1 An edition of Uic A7>ciitu}'c.f dc VAbbe de Ciwisy llahill^ eii Femuic 
wns put fortli in Pari*! iii \S7Q with a Preface by M. P. L. (Paul 
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During the life-time of the Chevalier crEon. (1795) a 
woiimii was born who became to some extent his feminine 
counterpart and had a long and dustiiiguished professional 
career in masculine garments as James Barry, Senior Inspector- 
General of the English Army Medical Department. She was 
said to be the grand-daughter oE a Scottish laird and entered 
the army^ attired as a man, at the age of 18, to become 
a hospital assistant, pa.ssiiig through all grades, in male costinne, 
to the rank she finally attained, and serving in various parts 
of the world. The Inspector-General was said to be quarrel- 
some in temper, once fighting a duel, and often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, but the offence was always condoned at 
headquarters. Barry was described as "the most skitEul of 
physicians and the most wayward of men," in appearance a 
beardless lad of unmistakably Scotch type, with reddish hair 
and high cheek hones ; there was a certain cfTcniiiiacy of manner 
wliich he was always striving to overcome; his conversation 
was greatly superior to that usually heard at a mess-table in 
those days. Barry died in 1865. There is no indication of any 
sexual tendency in her history, whether heterosexual or homo- 
sexual, and wo may believe that, as is fairly common in this 
psychic anomaly, the sexual impulse was not strong, amlj 
therefore, easy to divert and siibliinatc in tins transfonnation. 

Rather earlier than Barry, a much more famous and 
romav^tic woman of the same type appeared in English avisto- 
cratic circles. Lady Hester Stanliope.i On the dctath of her 
father, the third Earl Stanhope, who was highly eccentric, but 
a remarkable and able man and a notalde inventor, she was 

Lacroix), and the same work, under the title of Afc moires de lAbbc de 
Clwisy Habille en rciiimc, was puhlishcd in Parts In PJ20 with a some- 
what longer iiitrodxiction. 

^Tlie Life and Lciters of Lady Hester Stawhofc, by her niece Ihe 
Duchess of CIcvctaiid, 1897 and 1924. This is regarded as the authoH- 
tative blognipliy, though the Diiclics.s never saw her luiiiL There are 
many other lives, both in English and Ficncli, some of Lhem smicrficiai 
and inaccurate, merely .serving Uj) the old material afresh. Among the 
best, perhaps, may he reckoned Frajik Ifainel, Lady Hester Lucy Stan- 
hope, 1913; Julia Roumlcll, Lady Hester Stanhope, 1909. Tlkne is a 
Ijiilliant little sketch of her hi half a du/cii pages of Lytloii Stmehey^s 
Books and Characlers, 1922. 
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adopted by ber Liiicle, the great statesman William Pitt, and 
presided at his table with much l)rilliance. Her mother had 
died when she was a child but she was greatly devoted to a 
lialf-brother, and his death was ''the crowning- sorrow of her 
After Pitt’s death she nearly, it appears, married Sir 
John Moore. Then she set out on a tour in the East, lost all 
herciothes in a shipwrecJci and put on a male Turkish costuaie, 
which she found so convenient that she adopted it, Her 
(raiisvcsLisin was thus apparently due to an accident, but the 
significant fact was that she' cUing to it for the rest of her life 
and also adopted inaiiy other male habits, though there seems 
no reason to suppose that she was sexually inverted. So that, 
ajj sometimes happens, an accident had served to reveal an 
innate disposition. She dressed sometimes as an All)aniaii 
Chief, sometimes as a Syrian soldier, sometimes a Bedouin, 
sometimes like a Pasha’s son. For the Moslems she l^ecame a 
prophetess, almost a queen. She died in old age in her castle 
hermitage on the snmiuit of Lebanon, and was described Ijy 
one who knew her QvS ^'wholly and iiiagnificcnLly imiquc.” 

NLiincrous clist'inguished or capable women seem to have 
exhibited this pecuJiarily in the eightecjUh cciUiiry and eai*Jiej\ 
Nacke briefly refers to Ulrikc KIcist, the faithful and beloved 
sister of the ])oct, as a typical example of the heterosexual form 
of tliis anomaly. He brings forward no preci.se eviclejice. 
When we turn to Kleist’s correspondence and poems, it seems 
clear, at all events, that Ulrilce possessed niasculinc elements in 
her composition. Her brother sends her a New Year's Wish 
poem ill 1800 in which he addresses her as an “amphibian/' 
living at once both in air and water, and begs her to make 
sure of her sex, to leave the water and shake her wings and fly. 
This may perhaps he explained by a letter addressed to her in 
the same year in which he tells her how deeply he has often 
wished that she were a man. This hardly aiiHices, however, to 
indicate transvestism. 

A uuicli jnore geiuiinc example is Hiirnisbed in Jaw 
life at an earlier date in England by Mary Frith, who was 
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commonly called Moll Cutpnrse and became the heroingj 
in a rather attractive guisc^ oi Middleton’s delightful play^ 
IVie Roarinff Girl. She was a kind of fcniininc Jonathan. 
Wild and possessed great natural ability; she was also the 
first woman to adopt the habit of smoking. She seems 
clearly to have been the subject of scxo-acsthctic inversiem, per- 
haps with latent homosexuality.^ 

Of all these people we have no precise scientific Iciiowledg^e, 
even of their exact psychic state, to say nothing of the ex- 
planation of it. Toward the end of the nineteenth centuty they 
at last began to come under psychological observation. West- 
phal, a great pioneer in this field, bj'iefly described the anomaly 
and brought forward examples.*^ Some years later the case 
was published in America of a highly cultured man of good 
moral character, happily married and a father, who cherished 
a passion for wearing very tightly laced corsets and women’s 
bigh'heeled French boots; he derived sexual excitement and 
gratification from this practice; there was a tendency to 
ma.socliistic algolagnia; the taste, and allied feminine habits, 
began to develop in early childhood; this is a form of the 
anomaly of which later much was to he hearil.’* 

But the earliest full and scientifically dc,scribed case, to 
my knowledge, was that of a Hungarian doctor whose history, 
written in 1890, was given by Krafft-Fbing in the later editions 
of his Psychopatliia The subject was a physician 

^ See the brilliant account of licr in Whib ley’s Book vSVomifJrcb, 
The Roarififf Girl is included in vol. ii of Middleton’s Play.s, Mcrniaitl 
Series. 

^ Archh filr Psycholoffirt 1876. The first wiis the case of a young 
man arrested hi woman's clothes and other I cm i nine articles ol toilet he 
was accustomed to wear and fretinciidy stoic. The tendency began in 
cliildhoGcl. There was no .'icxual inversion, but be was sli/jhtly feminine 
in appearance and the testicles were incompletely descended. Wcstplial 
hatl a similar case in a woman, He regarded them as showing mental 
weakness. 

“Gyiioniaiiia : a ciirious case of Masliirbation,” Medical Record 
March 19, 1881; ciuolcd also hy Hammond, Sc.vual Impoicnccj 1887, pp, 
74-78. Later examples of the same type will be found, for instance, in 
Moll’s edition^ of Krafft-Ebiiig’s Psycho ffot hie S'c.rualis (1924) pp. 612- 
613; a case will be brought forward in the present study. Emile Laiirciil 
had ill 1896 recognized both inborn and aeon (red ’‘psychic henna- 
phroditisni." 
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who wrote his own fully detailed history. He was married and 
not homosexual, l)iit his feelings were feminine and he felt 
to himself like a woman. He was really somewhat feminine 
in appearance, There were no actual delusions. Krafft-Ebitig 
considered the case to represent a stage of transition Lo meta- 
seXTialls paranaicaj that is to say a >stage on the road 
to insanity. This manner of regarding the case is not now ac- 
ceptable, It was merely the schematic cJassificntion of an 
alienist and threw no light on the anomaly. To describe a 
mental condition which, though abnormal, is sane^ by its rela- 
tion to an insane state it never readies, although such a method 
may he the most obvious to an alienist, is to assume too patho- 
logical a standpoint- The case itself, however, as described by 
the expert subject, may still perhaps Idc I'egardcd as the most 
typical and complete on record.^ 

A few years later, Lombroso, another great pioneer in the 
realms of abnoriiial psychology, described what he called "a 
strange psychopathic form of sexuality/* It was that of a man 
of 30 , belonging to Romagna, a good artist, small, timid, very 
kind to animals, wlio had from the age of seven a kind of pas- 
sion for feminine ornaments, cs])ccially car-rings. At an early 
age he pierced the Jobes of his ears and rather enjoyed the 
pain. He wanted to be a woman, he said to himself as a chi Id, 
because women arc Jiiccr than men. He jmicli admired WDinen 
who wore large car-rings, and when about twelve, though quite 
innocent in sexual matters, he used to have erections in thiiilcing 
about this subject Beauty in women consi.sted for him in 
the shape of the cars. He was not addicted to masturbation 
and seems to liave had no relations with women. He carefully 
concealed his peculiarity and usually wore his ear-rings in 
secret.^ Lombroso made no attempt to classify this anomaly, 
but a case I shall here bring forwai'd indicates that it probably 
belongs to this gi’oup. 


Alt will ijc found in the I6lh and 17th edition of KrafFt-El)iiiB*a 
Psycholialhia Sc.VKalis, as edited and remoulded by Moll (1924), 
pp. 5<>S-610. 

^ Arcfiivio (fi Psichiatriaj 1896, fasc. 1-2, p. 163. 
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A little before Lombroso (in 1895), Austin Flint, the 
distinguished professor of Physiology i\t Cornell University, 
liad carefLiUy investigated and photographed a case belonging 
to this group, IhoLigh he neglected to publish it until sixteen 
years later. ^ This was a youth of 21, who had always pre^ 
ferred women's dress and occupations, and had been lady's 
maid in a Boston family, where he attended his mistress in 
her bath and slept with the servant girls. He denied sexual 
feeling.s for either sex; nor had he ever had any erotic dreams, 
seminal emissions, or erections. But his physical development 
was entirely and fully masculine and the external genital organs 
were generously developed. His ways, however, were rather 
feminine, and he had a high voice, which in singing was a pure 
adult soprano and not a boy's voice. This was liis most re- 
markable peculiarity. He might now he fairly considered a 
case of eLinuchoidisiii. But at that time all such anoinalie.s were 
confused and obscure, still awaiting cliff crciitlatian and ade- 
quate explanatiom 

Another example, that of a teacher, not vigorous in phy- 
rical health but well endowed intelJectually, was published as 
a case of "efFemiiiation with fetichism,"^ He was referred to 
as an invert, but in reality he was attracted not to men but to 
women. It was clearly a typical case of what I-Iirschfckl later 
termed 'transvestism” and what I would call "scxo-aestbetic 
inversion,” or, more simply, "Eon ism.” 

In my own early attempts to classify the cases of this 
kind I met witli I had similarly l^ecn incHiied to regard them as 
representing a combination of feiniiiism with fetichisiii and as 
occupying a sort of annex to inversion proper. But this was 

1 A. Flint, "A Case of Sexvsvl Inversion, probably with Complete 
Sexual Autcslhcsia," New York Medical Jotirnalj Dec. 2, 1911. The 
name applied to tlic case is wrojig, for, in the psycliological sense in 
which the > voids arc usually e in ployed, "sexual inversion^’ and "sexual 
allies thesia" arc incompatible. Emile Laurent, wJio towards the end of the 
last cciituvy was a pioneer in die slndy of bUexual manitcsUtioiis, sug- 
gested the rather hetter name of psychic licrmapliroditi.sin. 

*‘^Jalirbuch filr SexneUc ^wischet\slufen, Bd. ii, 1900, pp. 324-344, 
Sonic further account ol the early bibliography is given by Dr. E, 
Wilhcliiip ScA-ital-Problcviej July, 1914, pp. 495-502. 
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unsatisfactory, though it avoided some errors previously made, 
for not only is there usually no reaUpriiiiary inversion in these 
caseSj but there is no true fctichism, the garment possessing 
no mariced dynamic erotic power iji itself, or wlieii worn by 
another person, hut only when worn hy the subject himself ; in 
some cases, moreover, clothing played little or no part. So I 
left the matter over for furtlier consideration. 

It may he worth wiiiJe to note that, about llii.s time, C G. 
Leland, a wcll-kno^vii and prolific American man of letters, 
wrote towards the end of a long life a boolc which had some 
bearing on the phenomena we are here concerned with. He 
argued that the "snhcoiiscioiis sclf'^ is of the Opposite sex, as- 
serting itself when it can and especially in dreams. He seems 
to have had an intuition of the class of facts included under 
^^transvestism^^ (though he made no reference to cross-dressing) ; 
we shall indeed meet with a case in which this impulse is con- 
fined to dream-life, and one Ls inclined to suppose that Leland 
had found such phenomena in himself and was tempted to un- 
duly generalize them ; but his boolc was vague and uiiscieiitific,! 

In the meanwhile Magnus Hirschfcld of Berlin, whose 
acquaintance with all the phenomena in any way related to 
homosexuality is so vast, had becojnc imj)ressed by these cases 
of persons who take pleasure in assuming the attributes of the 
opposite sex and yet are not sexual inverts and seldom even 
tend to become inverted. He put forlh a substantial volume 
concerning what he called "transvestism*^ — "An Investigation 
into the Erotic Impulse of Disguise,** as he termed iL in the 
subtitle — in which the historical aspects of the subject were 
discussed and seventeen new cases fully described and an- 
alyzed.^ This boolc placed the subject at once on a solid 
basis, for Hirschfcld clearly distinguished the anomaly from 
homosexuality and all other recognized groups of sexual aber- 
ration, and for the first time conceived of it as a sinii:)le and 

1 C. G. Leland, 7'he Aiiermie Sex and the Peimlo hiiclhci hi Man 
and the Moscufine in J'Voinen, 1904. 

^Mfigiins I-Iirschfcld, Die TransvesiUen: Biue Unlersucimnfj iiber 
den Eyoiischcn Verkleidunyslrieb, 1910, 
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not compound perversion.^ But Hlrsclif eld’s conception of 
the anoimly scarcely apiDqared to me alto^^etlier .satisfactory. 
Transvestism or cross-dressing^ fails to cover the whole of the 
ground ; it may even l)e a negligible element in the psychological 
anomaly, while the other name proposed, "iinpiilse of disguise/' 
{V crklcuUmgstrieh') , though approved by Naclce/^ seems to me 
even more open to objection, since the subject of thi.s anomaly, 
far from seeking disguise by adopting the garments of the op- 
posite sex, feels on the contrary that he has thereby become 
emancipated from disguise and is at last really himself. 

From the first, however, Hirschfekl had realized the great 
dfficLilty of naming this anomaly. In Die Transveslilcn (p, 
300) he had proposed and rejected the term "^sexual meta- 
morphosis/' and he admits that “transvestism*^ by no means 
exhausts the contents of the phenomena. That may be the 
reason why for a time he preferred tlie equally unsatisfactory 
term approved by Niiclcer^ More recently^ he has rctLirucd to 


^ Stelccl, in an interesting review of Hirscht eld's book (Zenlralblaii 
flir Psychoauoly^ej vol. i, Heft, 1-2) tlioiiglit that he unthily minimized 
the Icudeiicy to homosexuality aiul more recently in various voliinics of 
Ills J)loniH(/cn (as Dd. ii. p. 183 ct scq., and 13d, vii, pp. 53d and 570) is 
inclined to deny heterosexuality altogether iu Eonism, More recently, 
Sadger, also from the psycho -analytic side (Die Lehrc von den Gcscii- 
IccJitsvrrirrunt/cn, 1921, p. 167), is inclined, on the contrary, to think dial 
Hirsclifeld related transvestism too nearly to inversion, whereas, at all 
events in its slighter forms, it is assn cia led with a normal direction of the 
sex impulse. As we shall see, inversion, when it appears in such cases, 
seems usually to be secondary and not of primary appearance. Rolilcdcr 
(1/orhsuiiffeii, dth ed., 1920, p. 389) finds all his own cases heterosexual. 

2 "Cross- dressing," as suggested by E<l\vard Carpenter (Amcrictwi 
/ottniel of Religions Psychology and HduCGliou, vol. iv, 1911), is prob- 
ably the best Englifili equivalent of "TraiisvcsLisni." According to 
Hirsclifcld's terminology, a cross-dressed man is a "Lraiisvestit" ; a cross- 
dressed woman a "transvesLiLin." 

^ P. NacUc, "Zvm Kapitet dev Transvestiten," Archiv filr JCrhnhicil- 
anthropologie, vol. xlvii, 1912, p. 237. 

Hii'schfcld and Max Tilke, Der ErotKKchc Verhleidunf/strieb (^Die 
TrariS'vestiten) , This is an interesting collection of pictures and por- 
traits, ethnographic, historical, and clinical. 

5’tf.rrjnly>oi/joJo(;ir, 1918, vol. ii, cli. 3. He here (p. 140) further 
introduced the tcriji "androgynous delusion" to express the tendency to 
believe that the body actually lias a fcniinliic or masculine build opposite 
to the apparent sex. The necessity for sticli a term, however, only arises 
from the use of the term "iransvcstisin." The Eon is t (though soinc- 
Limes cmplialically of the apparent sex) somclinics shows real physical 
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^'transvestisJiV and defines it as ^'tlie impulse to assiune the ex- 
ternal garb of a sex which is not apparently that of the sub- 
ject as indicated by the sexual organs/' He adds that the 
name refers only to the most obvious of the phenomena con- 
cernedp and nob to the inner psychological core. 

Still more recently^ HirschEcld has stated the chief varie- 
ties of transvestism which he would acce]>t as follows : 
h The Heterosexual variety, 

2. The Bisexual variety, with an attraction to virile 
women and feminine men. 

3. The Homosexual variety. 

4. The Narcisstic variety (regarded as common) in which 
the feminine coniponents of the subject's nature give satisfac- 
tion to his masculine components. 

5. The Asexual variety, often impotent and findicig full 
satisfaction in some feminine occupation, as that of a domestic 
servant. 

Since Hirschf eld's hook, Die Transvesiiioij was piilDlislied 
in 1910, Dr. Ralph Petto vv of Berlin has occupied himself with 
the subject and finally published a small volume with a title 
accepting Hirsch fold’s names for the anomaly.- Pettow inacle 
no definite forward step in the study of the anomaly, and he 
regarded it as jnorbid, but he stressed its psychological signifi- 
cance, and brought forward a number of suggestive though 
not always original considerations, and jnany examples f]oin 
the by-ways of literature and journalism. Pettow defined the 
aberration ns being, 'Vm the foundations of a psycho] oglcal 
compulsion, a perpetual or periodic laying aside of the garb 
pertaining to sex and age and the adoption of another jioL so 
pertaining/' And he divided the individuals belonging to the 
class into three groups: (1) Men adopting women's garb, (2) 

approximations towards the opposite sex, and is naturally apt to exaj?- 
t^eratc tlicsc. Wt' niust be catitioiis La tcnniiig this exaggeration a 
"dclLLsion." 

^ JahrhticJi f itr Scxnelh /^zvischciK<ctnf€nj Jalirgang, xxiii, 1^23, 
pp, 12d4. 

^ Ralph PeLlow, Per Kranhhaftc Vcrh’lci(lun(/.ftrieb i DcitrUije uitr 
Brfoyscfiunfj tier Trmisve.stie, 1922. Johannes llaiim, Pfiilliiigen in 
Wiirnemberg 
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women adopting^ men's, and (3) adults adopting the garb of 
childhood. lie attached some importance to the last anomaly, 
which he dealt with in detail under the heading of the Relour 
A I'Enfance. This was the name given to it by Pierre Janet 
who seems first to have called attention to it as a psychic 
anomaly ; he treated it as an emotional divStitrbaiicc but failed 
to note the associated tendency to revert to the garments of 
childhood.! Pettow was also careful to distinguish pseudo- 
transvestism, ill which cross-dressing is adopted, not out of 
psychic compulsion but from convenience or interest or occu- 
pational grounds. 

It is true, as Pettow claims, that the Retour A rEnfmce 
has not usually been given any important place in the study 
of transvestism. It is well recognized but has been frequently 
otherwise classed. Thus, Laqiier of Frankfort, in his study oE 
shop-thieves in 1907, brought forward the case of a youth of 
18, having really a rather childish appearance, who twice stole 
money from a shop-till to buy clotlies of child type and stood 
about the street wearing them, to be petted and kissed as a 
child; and Stckel, who quotes the casc,^ regards it a.s one of 
psychosexiial infantilism combined with kleptomania from 
sexual motives (Ideptolagnia, as I should term it), without any 
reference to tiansvestism. He brings forward a rather similar 
case of his own in a married man. 

The subject has still more recently been dealt with rather 
fully by Moll in a chapter of liis remoulded and rewritten 
edition of Krafft-Ebing's Psycliopathia Sex'ualisj entitled "'Con- 
trary Sexuality Outside the Sexual Impulse,”'^ Pie accepts, 
for a certain number of cases, the conception I had put for- 
ward, that they are due to "aesthetic inversion/^ an exaggerated 
Sympathy with the object of affection leading to imitation and 
empathy, the "Einfuhlung'' of Lipps, Pie points out (as I 
had already done) that many such cases really arc United on 
to the f etiebism with which they were originally identified, and 


1 P. Jniict, Les Obsessions cl In Psyc/iasthcnie, 1903, p. 391. 

.Stclccl, JJer Fcliscfiismvs, 1923, p. 42. 

KrafTt-ELing and Moll, Psychopatfiia Sexualis, 1924, pp, 572-632, 
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that the feticliist may easily be tempted to wear the garments 
he is attracted to; ajid further that an effeminate inverted 
felicbist may in consequence of such empathy wear niasculUie 
garmeiits, even thoLtgh he otherwise prefers feminine dress. 
Mollis own classification (first put forward in 1921) is as 
follows L 

(1) A class of cases, which possibly may not belong to 
the psychosexiial sphere at all, but in which there is simply 
an obsession talcing the form of an iiiiptilsc to wear the 
garments of the opposite sex. 

(2) I-IomosexLial cases in which cross-dressing constitutes 
part of the contrary sexual p.sychic state.^ 

(3) Heterosexual cases in which, though the sexual im- 
pulse is normal, crosS'Clressing constitutes part of a contrary 
sexual state. 

(4-) Cases to be explained in the sense of Havelock Ellis 
as clue to a pronounced heterosexual desire to imitate and 
enter into the feelings of the opposite sex. 

(5) Cases in which other grounds for the practice, such 
as concealment or professional occupation, must be sought; 
that is to say, cases which other investigatojs liave called 
"pseudo-transvestism.*' 

He ref ei'Sj also, to tlie furliier cases, in whicJi the retoitr 
h Venfance occurs, and the adult subject finds pleasure in feel- 
ing and acting like a child, and is wearing a child's garments; 
but many of these cases on close examination, Moll considers, 
are found to represent forms of masochism. 

Moll's conception shows a real grasp of the subject by 
hla realization that the mere cross-dressing seldom constitutes 
the core of the anomaly, but it seems doubtful whether the 
classification will be found permanently to hold good and he 
omits the Narcisstic and asexual groups. The cases put down 
to obsession were not analyzed in a manner which would ex- 

i The Auiohwgra(?hy of an Audrogyae (191S) and Pemaic-Imper- 
somtors (1922) by Ralph Werther (also known as Earl Lind and Jennie 
Jniic) are an iiitercstinp exhibit inn of this condition from the subjective 
side. They were publisliccl by the New York Medico-fcgal Journal and 
introduced by its editor, Dr, A, W. Herzog. 
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chicle the possibility of a more definite explanation, and it is 
not clear that there is any decided line of demarcation between 
cases ol the second and third groups and those of the fourth. 
But some of the cases l:)roiight forward are 'valuable, not only 
the memorable case of Kvaflft-Ehivig's but another (No. 353) 
which presents the anonmly in a marked form, clearly vevcalmg 
that constituLioiial havSis which iiicluccd HiiscUfcId to regard 
such cases as representing a special stage of intermediate 
sexuality, though, it may be noted, Moll himself fails to find 
such a conception acceptable, 

Since Hirschfekl's work in this field, the most important 
effort ta carry the investigation further has been that made 
by the psycho-analysts. Accepting tlie anomaly in the way 
understood hy Hirschfelcl, and usually adopting for it his name 
of Transvestism, they explain it, in a totally different way, as 
largely or mainly a disturbance in the i^sycho-aexual mcchainsm, 
due to influences traceable in early life, and involving a per- 
sistence into later life of infantile traits. This explanation is 
not presented as the psychic view of a situation which may 
also l)e viewed constitutionally, but sometimes (though not 
by more caiuiou.s p.sycho-analysts) as overthrowing the const 
tutional view altogether and .putting it out of court. It seems 
often assiuned by the psycho-analy.st that the anomaly appears 
on a normal constitutional basis and is completely explained 
by psycho-sexual disturbance. 

It scarcely appear.s that Freud has given any special atten- 
tion to this anomaly. Karl Abraham, in dealing with 'Hiysteri- 
cal'" conditions, brought forward a case which I should now 
regard as primarily au example of Eonism. It was that of a 
mail who, without apparently any desire to wear feminine 
clothes, desired to be a woman and in his day-dreams imagined 
himself physically changed to a woman. There was a tendency 
to identification with his mother, and, like her, he Iiad attacks 
□f headache every month Avliich he called his "periods/* 
Abraham attributed this to a liouiosexUcil impiilac-component.^ 

nC. Abraham, "Ueber hystcrisclic Traiiniziislandc," Jahrbuch /. 
(jsycItoafioL Porsch,, I3d, ii, 19i0, and rcprinled in the nutJior's Klinische 

OciOcff/Cj 1921 , 
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Saclger has hroLig^ht forward several cases, and he would 
explain them exclusively on psycho-g-enetic grounds: the su1> 
ject, as a child, wishes he were a givl, and, therefore, he tries 
to be a girl, and tliinlcs he will thereby become more pleasing 
and more Jihe his mother, or more attractive to his father, 
since his father admires his mother; it is usually the motlier^s 
or sister's gannents that he first seeks to put on; vvhetlier in 
heterosexual or homosexual sulijccts, the desire is to be the 
mother or the father. ^ 

It is Stekel among psycho-analysts who has most often 
discussed the nature of cross- dressing, besides bringing for- 
ward new cases.2 While accepting I-Iirschfeld'a clinical his- 
tories, he is completely opposed to his biological conception and 
refuses to regard the.se cases as representing one of the inter- 
mediate stages of sexuality in the way in which Hirschfeld 
has been inclined to class them, in a group by themselves, al- 
though passing into other groups, and with subdivisions. 
Hirschfeld, SteIccI declares, has overlooked the fact that cross- 
dressing is really a latent homosexuality, and believes that he 
has proved that the '‘so-caJled sexually normal'' Eonists are 
really masked sexual inverts. When we remember that Hirsch- 
feld undoubtedly possesses a wider knowledge of homosexuality 
than any other investigator of his own or earlier times, it re- 
qnlj'es sojne courage to assert that he has here “overlooked" 
its existence. It is hardly likely that he would overlook the 
anomaly of which he is the chief expert in a class of cases which 
he was the first to study with care on a large scale. It is 
more likely that his critic has overlooked some consideration. 
And that consideration seems to be that we are not entitled to 
classify a group of cases in relation to a condition which for 
the most part they never reach. To do so is a regression to 
precisely the same kind of error as Krafft-Ebing made when 

1 Sacifjcr, Die Lclire van den Gcschlcchtsverirrunfjcn, 1921, p. 171. 
Sadger somewhat inisiindcr.sLmids the view of Hirschfeld, who re- 
gards the group of trairsvcstists as co-ordinate with thut of i liver la, 
and lint, as Sadger supposes, siihordiiiatc, 

^ Successively in Onnnic ami I-Iomose.tmUtdt, Die Geschlechts- 
itdife (fer FraUj and Der fctiscfiismus. 

2 
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he classified his inLeresting case of Eonism in relation to 
sanity. We all, however normal, possess latent possibilities. 
But it is quite iinprofitaV)le, however correct, to classify the 
general population Linder the three heads o£ masked thieves, 
masiced murderers, and masked adulterers, especially when we 
have to add that hlie same person may belong to all three groups. 
On another point — the distinction of Eonism from fetichism-^ 
Stekcl agrees with Hivsehfehl, though not on Hivschield's 
ground, Hirschfeld finds the distinction in the tendency of 
the feticliist to love the fetich for its own sake, and not as part 
of himself, while Guthcil (putting- forward Stelcers view) 
finds this distinction superficial, and considers that it is the 
system- E or matiovi of the fetichist which is absent; the garment 
for the Eonist is the expression of a strong wish, the wish to 
be a man (or woman), and the garment is used, under pressure 
of ait nglincss-complex, to scenre a flight into the other sex. 

All elaborate analysis of a female Eonist has been made hy Emil 
Guthcil, Stekcl's assistant, inulcv his geneva I dir cc lion (W. Stekei, 
Der Fctischismusj 11)23, '‘Analyse ciiics Fallcs von Transvestitisnius,'' 
pp. 534-70). 

Tlie case is that of Elsa B., a wonicin oE 34, Govcniinciit Ofllcial, 
who did not come for treaUnenl but fov medical investif^ation in view 
of an application ta the police for pcniiission to wear iiiasciiliin; 
clothes, which wus in due course secured. 

She was a seven months child and delicate in early life. At the 
present time she is in all ^''^n-cval respects noviml and with no notable 
stigjiiata of degeneration. She is of slender figure with small asthenic 
chest, bvifc the primary and secondary sexual characteristics are normal 
and feminine, and incnstmation is regular and painless, But in her 
bearing and walk and ways generally ■she is mascuUnc. She wears 
her short hair like a man's. Urination is effected in the standing 
posture. She wears a skirt but her dress, so Ear as possible, is 
approximated to that of a man, so that at a first glance it is not 
always easy to recognize htr sex, and she is thus liable to attract 
Ltiipfeasant attention in the street and several times aroused siis- 
piciou during the War. But she cannot bear to wear ordinary 
feminine things; they have inndc her feel, she says, even from child' 
hood, “like a dressed- tip luoukcy." She has avtistic tastes and plays 
the violin. 

As a child she did not care for girls' playthings and would lude 
them away. She made no friends among other little girls but played 
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with boys and found her best friends in books. The question of 
dress became to her, from early years, more and more a ^'catastrophe.'' 
She waSj however, much left to herself- Her father, a solid and 
serious njau/ n teacher, who died when she was 2, was 68 at lier 
birth, and her mother was more than twenty years younger. Tlic 
parents did not get on well together, and the mother was "master" 
in the house. She wa.s lively and fond of dress and pleasure; she 
married again, and the child, who detested her stepfather, waa 
brought up by grandparents who did not occupy themsetves nuich 
with her, This neglect led to mental depression; she felt her 
ifi/eriority and dreaded the future. She felt, too, that sJie was 
Liiiwclcoinc as her mother liad wanted a boy. Her obstinacy and 
grief over feminine garments caused much trouble with her rela- 
tions, who could not imdcrsland this strange child. At the age of 
about 12 she received ciiIigliLcninciit on sexual mntters from a 
servant; up to the age of 9 she had not discovered that there were 
any sexual cliiTercnccs beyond those of clothing, so that to adopt 
boy's clothing was to become a boy. At the age of 14 or IS she 
was miicli attached to another girl and gratified her alfcetion by 
kisses and embraces, Her erotic thoughts arc cxcUisivcly directed 
towards women, but .she belicvo.s in an ideal expression of such 
affection. 

She lias never had any btit a comradely relation with men, 
and the thought of anything sexual in connection with a man 
is disgusting to her, A castration complex is the chief sign of any 
erotic attitude to the opposite sex. But the impulse of transvestism 
is itself erotic for her. She denies that it depends on any lionio- 
scxual impulse or on tlic attraction of the forbidden. The putting 
gii of men's clothing is itself a source of sexual pleasxire to her and 
can suffice to produce orgasm, so that transvestism enables her to 
dispense with any other soiircc of sexual gratification. She states 
that she is content with her feelings about transvestism and with 
anto-crotic practices; she ha.s scruples about lionioscxual practices 
pud could not bear to think that she might injure the lives of others. 
It was not until the age of 22 that she cut her hair short and began 
ptittiiig on men's clothes in secret. But it was ituicii earlier, at the 
age of 13, when still wearing ear-rings and feminine garments, that 
she first definitely expressed an open wish for men's clothes. 

By analysis of dreams Giitlieil believed be had detected mother- 
fixation and a religious complex (Madonna worship). He also 
found a degree of Narcissism which he finds significajit. Her step- 
father used to tell her she was ugly; she was very sensitive to this 
reproach and cninc to believe it; but dressed as a inan she co/isidercd 
she looked handsome and this was a main cause of her attachmciU 
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to masculine garments. She found in the mirror that iu men's 
dotlics she had a great rcscmhlaiicc to her father. She has in 
eoiirse of time conic to hate her iiiaLlicr. She has a younger brother 
Edward. It was when tryuig on his clothes that the putting on of 
niusciiline gunnciils first caused orgasm. Gutheil finds in her 
dreams indications of sexual fixation on this brother, 

III his final analysis of Elsa D.’s case, Gntliejl concludes that the 
domiiiaiil clcniciit in her sexual attitude is the Elcctra complex of .which 
the neurotic expression is identification with the father. In the rela- 
tions of tlic girl to her brother Edward there is a new cciilion of 
the primary iiicest-constcllatioii. This identification — an iutrojcction 
of the object into the ego — talces place ivlicii the Elcctra relationship 
has to be given up. It is because no substitute, outside the family, 
presents itself for the incest object which is being given up that 
identification with the object takes place, and the foundation stone 
for a homo.scxLial neurosis is thus laid. But as the fatlicr died when 
she was still a small child this identification Uiolc place early. In the 
menu while it was becoming clear Id the child that she was not 
wanted by her niothcr because she ^vas not a hoy, that is to say 
because she was not clothed in the right kind of garments, and 
filter her stepfather made it clear that she w'as llioiight ugly. She 
wanted to be beautiful, and her mfautilc Narcissism was thus 
wounded. Then bIic discovered, in relation to her brother, tlic real 
nature of sexual difference, and that it was the absence of ecrtalii 
physical appendages which accounted for her mother's attitude 
towards her, So arose the castration complex: “There is the thing 
you lack; cut it off." Whence sadistic impLiLses aJid wishes for her 
brother's death, which had to be repressed. But she still hoped she 
might develop a penis, until, with the appearance of nicustriialion, 
she realized that all hope of this must be abandoned. That was a 
turning-point in her psyclio-sexiial development. But she grad- 
iinlly reacted against the |•eslllLi^g depression, borne up by the 
exhilaration of youth. The fiction of niasculiiiity arose withiji iier, 
bound Lip with the desire for beauty and resemblance lo her father 
and her brother, and led lo a ucav sense of w^cll-being. (This 
“fiction of masculinity" is obviously the same thing as Adler's “inas' 
ciiliiic protest," and Stckcl rciiiarkg that Gutheil is quite iiuacquaiiUcd 
witli Adler's work.) Enornioiis weight is attached to the fact that 
after on various occasions putting on men’s garments, the first 
orgasm occuiTcd when in her brother's clothes at the age of 15. (As 
a matter of fact, however, Elsa, as reported, had not sai<l it was “the 
first orgasm" but "the first orgasm in masculine gariiients.'') The 
scene has a pronounced fctichistic character aiul is flic expression oF 
a subconscious fantasy that she is now the equal of her brother and 
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fully cntUicd to her molher’s love, while these arc her bridges to a 
religions complex, siipptx'jcrJ to be iiidicatccl by a dream in wiiich 
she seems the sou of the Macicnnu and also her lover. She struggled 
against her mother's second marriage, and hqiice she nuist have 
■wished to take the luishaiicls place. She wears a wedding ring 
which she bought, she says, because it pleased her, 

Elsa D.'s sexuality is thus anchored in her cross-dressing. Clothing 
has become the symbol of the rejected incest-object. The disposition to 
homosexuality arises out of idciitificaliou with a sexual object of 
the opposite sex. Stckcl regards hoiiioscxiiaiity as a flight from the 
opposite sex, clctcruiiucd by perversities ("paraphilias'* in Stekei's 
tcrmijiology) and hate-attitudes, especially sadism. So in this ease, 
says GntliciJ; and the chief cause of the /liglU is here a castration- 
complex; and the full bearing of the complex becomes clear when 
ivc realize that the castration thoughts arc closely associated with 
the sight of the sexual organs, so that direct contact with the penis 
becomes unthinkable, and anxiety at her own criminal thought leads 
to repression of lictcroscxual impulses. Sexuality in the liomoscxual 
direction is, however, also subject to inhibition in Elsa Q., so that we 
may speak of a diminished need of scxiisd intercourse. A religious- 
ascetic complex is detected Jicrc, as indicated by a dream in which 
the cross-dressing seems to be eflccted in the name of the "Father,** 
the "Son" (Edward), and the "Holy Ghost" (the great miracle of 
icxnal melfiinorpiiosis she i.s awaiting). We arc to .•?ec in Elsa an 
apparently free-thinking but really deeply religious nature in wlioni 
llic polar tension between inipnlsc and iiihibition has a fatal opera- 
lion on the psychic mechanism. A fellatio fantasy and exhibitionary 
iinpiilscs arc also detected- Sadism and masochism are, further, licld 
to be involved, Hirschfcld had devoted a chapter to Ma-sochism in 
association with Eonisin, but Giilhcli and Stckcl rightly point out 
that masochism and sadism are allied; as I have elsewhere soiiglit 
to show in the P^yc/iolnr/y of Se.Vt Vol, III) they arc best 

regarded as two aspects of the same p lien omen on, that is to say, 
algolagnia, or the iiinucncc of pain in stimulating sexual emotion. 
StcJccl, inoi'c dubiously, regards the relationship as one of "polarity." 

Masochism is thus a reversal of sadism, the sadism being directed 
towards the subject liiinsclf. It is, Stckcl thinks, hate towards others 
turned into hate towards oneself. Elsa*s castration complex had im- 
lielled her to \vi.sli her Voting brother dead, or at least to cut off the 
penis .she envied. Hut she repressed that impulse and converted it into 
an impulse of liarshiiCvSs towards herself. This, however, while it is 
a partially true statement for this particular ease seciiisS to fail into 
the common error of regarding algolagnia as a tnanifestation oB 
cruelty, The hiipiflse to jii/llct pain, whether on otJicrs ov on oneself, 
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whenever il arises From a sexual motive, must never be regarded 
a manifestation of hate and cruelly. Whenever it so arises wc can 
safely eliminate any genuinely sexual inipulsc. The real motive is 
lo show love, not hate, and even if passible to give plcasiu'c. 
the reason so inililcely a iiiclliod of iiianifesting this motive is 
adopted is simply that the stiinulns of pain, when the sexual impulse 
is weak (as it often is in Eonisin) — ^\vhctlicr inflicted or suffered or 
even merely witnessed— does actually operate as a stimulus to 
sexv\al emotions, and no cruelty is really involved, merely the 
appearance of it. The evidence on this point is ovcrwlicjn-iing, 
Sadism and masochism cannot be understood njiless this is realized, 
and to bring in the motive of hate, obscures the pliciioiiicna 
altogether. 

On tlie whole, it would appear to Guthcil and Stekcl — to con- 
clude this SLiiiimary of a summary — the peculiar impulse to cross- 
dressing first appeared in lilsa D. about the twelfth or tliirtcejith 
year, following on the depression felt by the lack of a penis. In this 
cross-dressing inccstnoiis sexual feeling was blended with an 
accpiircd feeling of beauty. She had become a '^man,*' in the image 
of the beloved father and hrollicr, and Lhcrcin the deepest significance 
of the transvestism is reached. 

This analysis is presented as iimiy as possible in a veiy 
conclciisecl statcnieiit in order to make clciar the strictly psycho- 
analytic explanation of cross-dressing, when put forward as 
completely aclecjiiatc and as ovcrtlirovving every other possible 
explanatiaii. (It iniist, of course, he understood that there is 
no necessary agi cement with GtiLlieil and Stekel on these points 
atnoiig other psycho-analysts*) Certainly it would liardLy be 
possible to pile up a greater number of complexes and perverse 
fantasies on to Elsa B/vS devoted head. They seem to be pleiUi- 
fttl enough to account for anything. Yet one can well under- 
stand the sceptic feeling that the psyclio-analyst is a kind of 
spider who spins his pathological web-con ]])! ex so widely and 
so elaborately only in the Jiope that soniewhere, at all events, 
the fly must become entangled. For it is certainly true that 
these threads are very slight and vague. When wc remember 
how every living being i.s in perpetual sligdit moveincnt and 
perpetually throwing off evanescent thoughts and feelings wc 
realize how careful vve need to be before deciding that there 
is a slgnihcaiice in these tiny facts strong enough to hear one's 
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big fabeJs. Moreover, with aJl his readiness to Jind sjg-nihcance 
ill phenomena that are very sli[jlit or very vague, Giitheil passes 
over, wilhoLit any notice at all, very definite facts in which 
he might well have foimd a grave significance if he had not 
felt bound to reject altogether the possibility of any coiisLitii' 
tional element in the case. 

Elsa's father was old at her conception, and the mother 
comparatively young. That is a known cause of devia- 
tions ill the offspring. She was, again, a seven months 
child, and that also is a recog*iiized source of aiiomaJies in 
development, sometimes even favorable as well as unfavor- 
able when vve recall how nmjiy men of high abilit}'' have been 
thus premature. Then we are Lolcl that Elsa's mother had the 
temperament of a “master/* winch Elsa may well have in-' 
herited. And we might further observe that the neglect 
which was Elsa's lot in early life, the absence of parental 
care and gniclancc, furnished exactly the favoring conditions 
demanded by any pcrver.se innate germs. The diminished im- 
pulse to sexual intercourse which Gutheil recognizes, and 
which frequently appear.s in other cases, completely hannonizes 
with the view tiiat wc ai’c concerned with individuals who are 
constitutionally al)normal. On such a view, Gutheil loclievcs, 
it is iin()ossjble to accomit for Elsa B. s experieiice of orgasm 
when in her brother's clothes. But the experience is scarcely 
well explained on his own view, while it is easily conceivable 
that the excitement of the long desired assumption of male 
do tiling, especially when associated with the garments of her 
brother who had evidently l)cen an object of sexual interest to 
her, should produce a sudden involuntary gush of physical emo- 
tion. Steke! and Gutlicil believe, and they emphasize and 
italicise the statement, that an "incest-fixation" is the primary 
and driving motive of Elsa's cross-dressing', implying that no 
inborn predisposition is necessary. Thi.s incest-attitude (in 
Elsa B.’s case the desire to take tlie jiiother's place with iJia 
father) — Fr end's Oedipus complex and Elect ra complex— 
they regard as the driving infantile motive to the cross-dressing 
and to the other symptoms associated with it. 
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The term "incest" (as I haYc on other occasions pointed 
out) should never be used in this connection. It can, cor- 
rectly, only have relation to adults; in the psycholog-y of 
cliildhoocl it has no meaiiiJig'. For children there is only love 
for an object of affection, not incestiioLis desire; in that love 
the as yet undifferentiated impulse of sex is blended and lost. 
To introdace here from criininolop^y a legal term which ht- 
longs to the law-courts may be a sensational method for arousing 
the horrified attention o[ inncycent mivids, hut it l>rings its own 
revenge. We are really concerned with a perfectly simple 
and natural impulse, not necessarily a complex at all, and almost 
universal, though in degree it varies greatly in different in- 
dividuals. 

Needless to say, it was known long before the psycho- 
analysts called attention to it, as they were perfectly justified 
in doing, however illegitimate tlie name they chose. I know 
of no better example of it in a well-iiiarked form than Stendhal 
supplies in his autobiographical book, Vic do Horn Drulard, 
written in 1832, when in middle life, with a rapid pen and 
complete sincerity, because he was not writing for immediate 
publication, and only anticipated, vaguely, that what lie wrote 
might possibly reach the eyes of "a reader of 1880, As a 
matter of fact the Vic dc Ilcnri /intlard was not published 
until 1890. Ill Chapter III, Stendhal describes how he lost his 
mother when 7 years of agci — 

"My mother was a chaniiing woman aiul I was in love willi 
rnotlicr. In loving licr at iDcrIiaps ili-c age of 6 (178!?) I showed 
absolutely the same character as in 1828 when loving Madame 
Albertc dc Rubempre (Madame Aznr) Lo madness. My way of 
hiiiitiiig happiness had ia no way changed at bottom ihoiigh oji the 
physical side of love there was the difference that Caesar would have 
foLLiid if he had returned to the world to discover cannons and sjnal! 
ciriiis in war, I could quicldy learn that and it meant no fiiiida- 
mentai change In my tactics. 

“I wished to cover my moLlier with kisses, and when she had 
no clothes on. She loved luc wildly and often cnihraccd me, and I 
returned her kisses with siicli fire that she was as thougli obliged to 
go Qwny. I hated my father when lie came and intcrriipfcd our 
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kisses, I ^'liways wisJied to kiss Jier oji the breast — but pJensc reja ember 
that I lost her, "when I was scarcely seven, ill childbirth. 

"She was plump, of perfect freshness, very pretty, though I 
believe Iiardly tnll enough. There was a fine nobility in her features. 
She perished, in the flower of youth and heauty, in 1790, when she 
could scarcely have been 28 or 30 years of age. Tims it was that, 
forty-five years ago, I lost what I have loved most in the world. 

"She cannot be olTciidcd iil the liherty I am talcing with her in 
revealing that I loved her; if 1 ever meet her again I would tell her 
once more. Desiclcs, she never in any way shared that love. As for 
me, I was as ci iminal as possible; I loved her charming favors. One 
evening, when by some chance I had been put to bed on the floor 
ill her room on a mattress, this lively woman, light as a goat, jumped 
over my mattress to reach her own bed more quickly." (Here 
SLcnclhal interrupted the narrative and placed a cross, which was his 
custom when he intended to revise or complete a passage; we may 
conclude that this incident had a signihcaiicc which he has not fully 
explained.) 

Later (Chapter XI) he mentions that some years afterwards he 
heard his aunt remark that bis mother had no iiicli nation for his 
father at marriage : "That remark had for me an hnmense bearing 
I was still, at the bottom of iiiy soul, jealous of my father." 

We could ticarcely have a more definite example, in its 
fully developed shape, of what is iniinoperly called the "incest- 
attitude" of the child. Yet it is the perfectly simple, natural^ 
and — though Stendhal uses the term "criminal" — innocent ex- 
pression of a child's whole-hearted afTcctioii for his mother. 
It happened to be a child of unusually vivid sensibilities and 
unusually acute intellect who was, by his own inborn nature, 
predestined to genius, and to the troubles which beset genius; 
such emotional precocity is sometimes found in genius and thus 
may even be of its essence. But, although we know SteiidhaVs 
life fairly well, there seem no pathological problems to solve 
beyond those due to excessive nervous sensibility. There is 
no "Oedipus Complex" to pervert his existence and lead to 
tragedy. We know that love played all important part in his 
existence, that he wrote a famous book about its psychology, 
and that he was devoted to a succession of women, not all of 
whom retuiiiecl his love. We may regard his mother as the 
first of these beloved women, hut, so far as can be seen, his 
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love-Hfc in later years avouIcI not have been sensibly different 
even if he had never known his mother. Por the <lelails of 
psycho-scxua( experience such as tlic analyst investigates may 
be of high importance, but it there is no movlnd constitutional 
foLinclation which they express they may be of no importance 
at alL 

These considerations arc not brought forward in any 
controversial sense. Ih-ojierly considered, they should have 
no controversial bearing, Those investigators who concentrate 
on the constitutional founclations of [)sychO'Sexual anomalies, 
and those hives tigatoj’s who explore the inechanisins revealed 
by psycho-analysis arc alike performing necessary tasks. 
Nothing is now more certain than the induence oE the varying 
balance of the internal secretions in l)uildiiig»' up the psycho^ 
sexual constitLitlon, Nothing also is more illuiniiiatiiig than 
the mechanisms which the niaslcrs of jisyclio-analysis have re- 
vealed in unravelling the varied cxperieiicc.s of the individual. 
Both are essential to a complete iiUerj)retation of the varied 
cases that arise. Evil only ensues when, in one party or the 
otlicr party, there is a failure to realize the immense services 
which the opposite party is rendering. 

Realization of the need to recognize alike the liercdliavy 
and innate factors, the acquired and psycho-gciictic factors, in 
the constitLilion of this anomaly may l)c noted among the most 
recent investigations. Thir.s Dr. Ernest Jones clearly assumes 
the existence of both sets of factors in all psycho-analytic in- 
vestigations. Dr. Lothar Gold maun of New York (though his 
observations seem to have been made chielly in Berlin) is quite 
ready to accept both, as regards transvestism.t He points out 
that in many cases the subject shared the room of a sister in 
childhood, the period to which the aberration may so often he 
traced back, but as wc know that the close association of 
brothers and sisters is commonly without significance for later 
life we are compelled to seek for a congenital predisposition. 

^ 1^. Go him aim, "Udicr divs Wtisim des Uml^liiidimKStvkbes,” 
witli iiiuny illustrations, Gcschlechl ^\ml GesdheUaU, hd. xii, Heft 
y-12, 1924-5. 
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Goldmaiui sees in transvestism ''a variety of sexual clisposiLion 
of high biological and cultural significance.*' lie is inclined 
to regard it as a form of auto-erotism, but seeks to distinguish 
bet\reefi an erotic and a nioj’e perizianeiit psychic form of the 
anomaly. He points out, like other investigators, its compara- 
tive rarity in women, and finds that in men when it is homo- 
sexual it tends to Izccome less marked with years or with 
gratification of the liomoscxual impulses, but in the more pre- 
valent heterosexual cases it became pronounced with age; this 
distinction seems just, He also remarks how, in the case of a 
distinguished musical composer, the bisexual constitution in- 
volved by the anomaly aided him to reach his highest musical 
possibilities. On the whole, he concludes that the hormonic 
explanation of this peculiar and many-sided anomaly is often, 
without question, the signpost pointing to the right road, but 
that there are also iiiimerous cases where we need psychology 
ill order to attain a completely satisfying answer to the 
thoLtsandfold questions involved. 

It was by Hi isclrf eld’s important work in this field that 
I vvas stimulated to return to the subject and to bring forward 
niy own smaJJ contribution. In a study published in the 
Alienist and Neurologist (May and August, 1913), describing 
four cases of the anomaJy, I proposed for it the term ‘^Sexo- 
Aesthetic Inversion/’ which I used as the title of the study, and 
I also suggested as an alternative the name "Eoiiisin’' after 
the Chevalier d'Eon, the most famous historicEil subject of this 
anomaly, to be used as comparable to the terms '^sadism” 
and * 'masochism/' (‘^AcvSthetic inversion,” I should say, was the 
name suggested to me by a man of scientific and scholarly dis- 
tinction who was himself the subject of this anomaly in a pro- 
nounced form*) I pointed out the propriety of invoking aesthe- 
tic emotion in this connection since the main characteristic of 
these peoplc^ — 'the impulse to project themselves by sympathetic 
feeling into the abject to which they arc attracted, or tlie im- 
pulse of inner imitation — is precisely the tendency which vari- 
ous recent philosophers of aesthetics have regarded as the es- 
sence of all aesthetic feeling. It now, however, seems to 
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undesirable to use the word "inversion" in this connection as 
it is too apt to arouse suggestions oi homoscxiialily, which may 
be quite absent, though it remains trtic that tlic phenomenon 
we are concerned with is one oE erotic empathy, of a usually 
heterosexual inner imitation^ which frequently tends to mani- 
fest itself in the assiunptioii of the habits and ganiicnts of the 
desired sex; for the important point is that this impulse springs 
out of admiration and affection for the opposite sex, therefore 
the subject of it is not usually tempted to carry the inner mu- 
tation so far as to imitate the sexual desires of that sex and so 
to become unlike it by l^eing homosexual ; that is how it is thab 
to SLi|Derficial view, he seems less logical, less thorough-going, 
than the sexual invert. 

Moreoverj "scxo-aesthetic inversion," even if acceptable 
as a descriptive term, still rcniaiiis one of those hybrid Giecco- 
Latin compounds which it is heat if possible to avoid. "Aestlic- 
tic sexual inversion" is misleading, since it woLikl apparently 
be equivalent to ^'aestlictic homosexuality." The same subject 
of the anomaly who suggested "aesthetic inversion" also in- 
dependently proposed Laurent^s term, "psychical herniaplirodi- 
tisin"; but that is not accurate since these people are not always 
conscious of possessing the psychic disposition of both sexes, 
Init .sometimes only of one, the opposite sex, the sex to which 
they are attracted. Hirschfckl regretted that the cUfhculty can- 
not be solved by adopting the name of sonic well-known subject 
of the condition as in the terms "sadism" and "masochism," 
but thought none sufficiently well-known. He overlooked the 
vveli-kiiown Chevalier cfEon who exhibited this impulse very 
definitely, and I am now inclined to think best the term I had 
more tentatively suggested in my first contribution to the sub- 
ject arid to call this anomaly "Eonism."i 

Some years ago a man was found drowned oE the Cornish 
coast dressed in womeids clothes and with hi.s bands fastened 

H have already used il as the title ot sm urtide on the subject In 
tlic New York Medical Reviezv of Reviezvs (Jan., 1^20). Williclni in 
iyi4 (Scxnal-Probicvic, July, 1914. [). 500) regarded iny proposed iinuic 
of Loiiism as probably the best. 
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together. Among his effects at the hotel he was staying at 
were mtmcrous refiiicments of the feminine toilette and 
feminine articles of dress. He was a lawyer, practising as a 
solicitor near London, and regarded hy Jhs acquaijitances (of 
whom one is Icnown to me) as an oixlinary and normal man of 
quiet habits. There was no suggestion that his death was cine 
to violence. It was evident that he had sought what was from 
the point of view of the Eonist (apparently with masochistic 
tendencies) the most voluptuous death possible.^ 

Such a case reveals some of the peciiliarities of Eonism. 
It tends to occur among people who are often educated, refined, 
sensitive, and reserved. It is for the most part successfully 
concealed from the subject's friends and acquaintances, even 
from the nearest members of his own family, It is sometimes 
associated with manifestations which recall masochism or pas- 
sive algolagnia. Thus it is in some aspects a form of erotic 
sj^nbolism which, while it jniglit be classified under inversion, 
ill the wider sense of that term, ycL has resemblances to erotic 
fetichism and occurs in tlie kind of people who tend to be sub- 
ject to fetichism. It also resembles, in vSome of its features, 
the kind of auto-erotism called Narcissism or erotic self- 
admiration. Aesthetic inversion cannot, however, be identified 
either with fetichism or with Narcissism; the subject is not 
really in love either with a fetich or, except in one special type, 
with himself. 

Although this psychic peculiarity is so difficuit both to 
name and to define, it is, strange as that may seem, the com- 
monest of all sexual anomalies to attaiji prominence in the 
public newspapers. Tliere are several reasons why that should 
be. There is not only the real frequency of the condition, but 
the fact that it is so striking and so intriguing a violation of 
our most obvious conventional rules and regulations of social 

^An imperfectly iiivestiguLcd case (Drand, Practitioner, Oct., 1917) 
of a robust married man foiiiul dead in his bedroom in a tig:iiUy lacccl 
corset and a we ale electric battery with one pole to the base of abdomen, 
indicates an Eonist altcmpting to heigh Icii voluptuous emotion, but may 
not indicalc a voluptuous suicide, as Ibc corset could hardly produce 
asphyxia and the battery was hannlcss. 
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life. There is the further consiclerjitioii that, since in its simple 
uncomplicated form it constitutes no violation of our moral 
feelings and laws, it is easily possible to discuss it plainly in 
the most reputable public prints. 

It may be worth while to quote a typical case thus re- 
ported in the press. In the Alienist and Neurologist for July^ 
1B95, is found the following quotation from the /ournnl of 
Lewiston, Maine; ''Commander James Ro!)biiis, of Cooper's 
Mills, in this State, is one of the prominent men of his coim 
munlty, a citij'en generally esteemed as a man of integrity and 
intelligence. Mv. Robbins has a brilliant war record, He has 
lived in the village since 1883, and is a jeweler. His house is 
a neat cottage house on the brow of Che hill as one drives into 
the Mills. In the narrow front hallway is Mr. Robbins’ bench, 
lathe, and tools, and here you will find him placidly working 
away at the tiny wheels and springs. 

'Tf you arc on .sufficiently intimate terms with Mr. Robbins 
you will find him indulging in liis hobliy. He has one, like 
most of In his case the hobby is startlingly picturesque, 
and it may be .safely said that he is the most original man in 
the State of Maine, so far as Ins curious fancy is coiicerneci, 
He wears petticoats. Not when he goes down the street for 
the mail and to do his marketing. At these times he slips oa 
the jiiascLiline pantaloons. Yet he docs not wear bis trousers 
even like the ordinary masculinity. No suspenders for him. 
He wears a sort of dress about his hips. He always wears a 
woman's No. 6 shoe with high heels and graceful, slender shape. 
Mr. Robbins weighs something like 180 pounds, and the effect 
produced by those shoes peeping coyly out from beneath niaaly 
tvonscr legs is startling, to say the least. Mr. Robbins doesn’t 
mince or toddle, and bis shoes seem to fit him pretty well. 

"He reserves his petticoats for the sanctity of the home 
circle, for the partial retirement of liis orchard, and for calls 
upon neighbors with whom his acquaintance is close. Mr. 
Robbins isn't squeamish about showing him.self in petticoats. 
He enjoys wearing them; he has worn them when oj)poitumty 
lias presented all his life long, and he weans them sciciitificaliy, 
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too. In the first place, theiVs no half-way business about it. 
Every detail of feminine attire is there, and Mr. Robbins is 
rightly fussy about the details. 

“There is no woman in Coopei^’s Mills who owns so many 
dresses of such excellent material as does the commander of 
t]]e Cooper's Mills Post. He lakes pride in having only the 
best, His lingerie is elaborately tucked and ruffled, edged with 
lace and fashioned according to the most approved models of 
any lady's wardrol3e. The material is of the finest quality, and 
when Mr. Robbins lifts his skirts the eye gets a vision of 
ruffles, lace and *all such like' of dazzling whiteness and im- 
maculate smoothness, 

“He is very iDarticiilar about his ironing. Everything must 
be starched hip to the handle,' whatever that is, and .sometimes 
Mrs. Roljbins finds her hands full and her clothes horse loaded 
down like a pack donkey. Amazed neighbors, who were not 
fully aware of the extent of Mr. Robbins' hobby, have been 
obliged to ask for more details when Mrs. Robbins has laconic- 
ally infomied them that 'it is Jim's ironing.' Mr. Robbins' 
liosiery is of the long sort and it is currently rumored that the 
stockings arc hitched up at the sides. His corsets he has made 
especially for his girth, and these he wears continually. His 
shape is fairly good, especially when he dresses up for after- 
noons. Ill the morning he wmrs print gowns, for he assists 
ill the housework. Almost c\^ery morning Mr, RolDbins in his 
print gown is seen sweeping off the piazza and whisking about 
the idtciien. ITe wears petticoats at home almost exclusively, 
putting on the garb as soon as he enters the house. For af ter- 
Jioon wear his gowns are elaborate. Some of tlieni are made by 
Mr. Robbins and some are fashioned by local dressmakers. 
One cashmere dress is quite a favorite, and this is frequently 
worn by Mr. Rabbins when he promenades in the orchard. 
He has lots of these good clothes, ail of fashionable cut, puffed 
sleeves, and all the fixin's that go to lend grace and dignity. 
Usually he weai'vS an apron, and especially so when at his bench. 
The apron is white, ordinarily, and ha.s a bih with ruffled straps 
and pockets. Therefore, does Mr. Robbins present a somewhat 
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unique appearance as he works away of afternoons, or sits and 
converses with his wife. 

“Look at the gown and you see a stylishly attired woman. 
But the face is very manly indeed. Mr. Robbins would be 
marked in any crowd. His face is full and he wears a iiiiistache 
that possibly owCvS a colour to art. His hair is long, black and 
curly, his voice deep and full, and there's nothing effeminate 
about hhn except his attire/' 

It may l)e added, however, that this case, if representative 
of one type of Eonist, is not typical as regards the favorable 
response of the social environment. This is more usually one 
of petty ocrsecLition, so that the history of the Eonist, when 
less robust and jovial than Commander Robijins, may some- 
limes turn out pathetically. 

Examples of women strictly belonging to the same group 
cannot so easily and so certainly be foLiiid in public records. 
Most of those thus brought before the world have cither 
adopted men's dress and ways for the sake of greater facility 
in earning a living, or they arc in reality sexually inverted. 
This is illustrated by the numerous references to women in 
Pettow’s Krankhaftc Verklcidnnysirieb, The genuine Eonist 
type can be more easily discovered in women who arc never 
brought prominently to public attention, but even then often 
obscurely. Thus Stckel {Die GcschlcchiskaHc der Frau^ 1921, 
pp. 429-457), gives long fragments of analysis of a woman, 
anxious to be like a man and unlike a woniaji ; it was rather a 
complicated case with conflict, and an clement of homosexuality, 
but fijially the feminine element conquered and she became 
reconciled to being a woman. 

If Eonism is a deeply rooted natural instinct, of which the 
i:)OS5ibi lilies are always latent, we should expect to find it 
wide-spread over the world among peoples of all stages of 
cult Lire. We might also expect to find it emerging from time 
to time even among the general population. Both these ex- 
pectations are fulfilled even with our present imperfect Unowh 
edge. 
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Among lower races the manifestations of Eonism may 
occur not only, as in civilization, in a sporadic and isolated way, 
but also sometimes cndcmically in groups. So that, one notes 
incidentally, Eonism may possibly represent, not, as we miglit 
have been tempted to suppose, a corrupt or over-refined mani- 
festation of late cultures, but the survival of an ancient and 
natLiral tendency of more inimitive man. 

As an example of the isolated tendency I may quote the 
note of a case coinmuiiicated to me by Dr. C, G. Seligman as 
observed l)y him during the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits. 

^'Hiro, a woman of 30, daughter of a Hula chief. On 
casual examination she seemed rather taller and less fat than 
tbc average Hula woman, with less rounded figure. The sUin 
of the breasts seemed rather wrinkled but the l.)roasts them- 
selves looked normally developed. Tlie genitals are said to be 
normal and tlic mons hairy. As a little girl she always pre- 
ferred playing boys’ games, and by all accounts she played 
dieni well, As she got older she stuck to boys and their games, 
preferring them as compunioiis, and avoiding her own sex. 
Slie refused to adopt the girls’ petticoat for some time, Id Lit at 
puberty was compelled by threats to do so. She seems to 
have Ijehaved normally as regards sexual matters, and about 
two years after the onset of menses there was an abortion. 
She now works in the garden man-fashion, lusing heavy digging 
sticks, and carries iDurdens man- fash ion. She has refused at 
least three offers of marriage, and lives with her mother. As 
far as can be ascertained, she has never had any homosexual 
relationships, and since the abortion she seems to have had no 
normal sexual relationships, or, at all events, they have not 
been of sufficient duration to arrest public attention.” 

One or two rather similar cases were met, also in New 
Guinea, in men. 

The found among the Hovas of Maclag-ascar, an(\ 

described by Rcnciirel and others, have somctiincs been bi'oiigbl: up 
as girls because their parents desired to have a girl, but In oLhci 
eases the inipnlsc towards feminine habits and vocations arises aiui 

3 
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persists in spite of the parents* opposition (Anualcs d'TIygi^ne^ etc. 
1900, p. SG2; Joiirdran, Archives (r/iMf/iro/>t?/oc;[c Crriiiina/^c, Dec. 
1903; Kniile Laurent, ib. April 15, 1911). The sarimbavy slum the 
society of boys, and associate with (?irls, and as they ^jrow up they 
wear their hair lon& and fastened in a knot; they follow women's 
occupations, dress in women’s clothes, and epilate their chins. They 
show Jio traces of phy^***^*! ahnorinality, no infantilism, and the 
.SG^iiiial oi-f^ans arc properly developed. The shoulders are, however, 
rounded, the muscular sysLeiu soft and covered by adipose tissue. 
The voice, also, rcscmldcs that of an ciniucli; the iiillcction and 
timbre arc those of a woman; and the laiigh shrill. This appears 
to he due to unconscious iniitation. The sarhnbavy are gentle and 
timid, and very modest. Although constantly living with women, 
they Jiave no sexual impulses; erections arc rare, and when sexual 
intercourse takes place, it is only at tlic woman’s insistence, and 
fails to produce agreeable scusatious. There appears to be no 
decided sexual impulse either in a normal or an abnormal direction, 
and Rcnciirel considers lliat the may be regarded as a 

group apart, that of asexual Invert.s. We may regard them as 
asexual Eonists. 

The Pit-Mea ("mcn-wonicn") of Eastern Asia, nicii who arc 
brought up to live as women or who later become drawn to such 
a life, present an ahied phenomenon, though on the borderland ol 
homosexuality, for the Pii-Mca somcLiiiics marry men (especially 
confirmed opiiini'sniolccrs who have become impotent), aJid such 
unions arc quite likely to turn out happily. This is especially found 
in Laos, according to Otto Ehlers (Im Satiel (lurch ludochiua, Vol. 
I, pp. 80 ft .SCI]., 116 cf scq.)t whose account is also quoted by Pellow 
(pp. 19 et scq,). 

Frazer has touched on this aspect of cross-dressing (Golden 
Bough, “Adonis Attis Osirts,” Vol. II, pp, 253-264) and refers to 
various peoples among whom it is custoniary for some of the men 
to Live as women . Among the Sca-Dyaks of llornco this is said to 
be due to a call in a dream, which indicates the existence of au inner 
impulse. Among the Omaha it was regarded as due to the action 
of the moon and began, as we might expect, at the puberty initiation 
rites. Frazer regards interchange of dress as “an obscure anti com- 
plex problem/* holding that it is unlikely a single solution applies to 
all eases. There may be a change of sex under tlic inspiration of a 
goddess; as perhaps the effeminate Sardanapaliis, Hercules, ajid the 
priests of Cybclc, the womanish priest or king, we may .suppose, 
having “thought himself aiiimaicd hy a female spirit” (just, I may 
add, as witli the Eonist today). Somctiincs, again, the object, Frazer 
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remarks, rs to avert the evil eye, while sometimes it is a disguise 
for deceiving a demon. 

In Maarheii, Plolland, Jcigersnia states that die hoys arc dressed 
as girls until Lhc age of seven (Jelgcrsina, ^'A Peculiar Custom in 
tfic Island of Maarkeii,'* Int. Jour, Psycho-mralysiSj July, 1925), I-Ie 
regards this custom as " a symbolic castration," imposed by the incu 
to guard against the hicestuous tciidcncfcs of children, among a sea- 
faring popnlatioii. 

A general temporary impulse to cross- dressing is, so far 
as our present kjiowledge goes, still more widespread than its 
permanent forms. Crawley lias brought together evidence of 
its occurrence among primitive peoples in various parts of 
the world (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902, pp. 279- 
281). Dr. Scligman tells me of what he would term ^'cere- 
rnonhl cross-dressing^^ vyhicli he has observed in dances of the 
Marshall Bciinet Islanders in Melanesia, and also among the 
Lottiko in Africa. 

Cross-dressing took place in the Roman Saturnalia, In 
the medieval Feast of Fools, which, like the Roman Satur- 
nalia, fell in December, women dressed as men and men 
as women ; so also during Carnival. At St. Ives in Cornwall, 
I may add, it was usual some years ago to Iceep up the old 
custom of "guise-dancing” during- the fortnight after Christmas, 
with cross-dressing and the wearing of masics. 

In association with these periodic manifestations of cross- 
dressing through the Middle Ages, fully accepted by public 
opinion and even by the Church, there were constantly oc- 
curring isolated manifestations of Eonisni in men and women, 
and these unfortunate individuals, far from being accepted, 
were subjected to social contempt and judicial torture and not 
infrequently condemned to death. Hirschfeld, Pet tow, and 
others liave brought forward examples from old literature 
which could no doubt be easily increased. We may measure 
the strength of the impulse to Eoiiism by the dangers which 
were risked by those who experienced the impulse. It should 
be added that still today the EoiiKst often has to encounter 
the same hostile social attitude, not even the medical profession 
always constituting an honorable exception. Thus, an Eonist 
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of high character not long .since infornicd me that a friend 
of his had spoken on the sul)jcct to a London doctor 'Vho be- 
came very wroth and said that all such cases sliould be con- 
fined to asylums and those who aided tiicm shot,’' 

The precise nature of 'kLCSthetic invcrsioji" can only be 
ascertained by presenting illustrative examples of which we 
may obtain exact and detailed knowledge with the aid of the 
subject himself. There are at least two main types of such 
cases : One, the most common kind, in wliicli the inversion is 
mainly confined to the sphere of clothing, and another, less 
coiiinion hut more complete, in which cro.ss-dre.ssing is regarded 
with comparative indihcrcncc l)Ut the subject so identifies hiuv 
sclf with those of his physical and psj'chic ti’aits which recall 
tlie opposite sex that he feels really to belong to that sex, al- 
though lie has no delusion regtirding his anatomical conforma- 
tion, 

Before liringing forward a fully developed case ot each 
type, it may conduce to an uudcrstauding of the auoumly if 
we consider some of the intermediate stages hctwccu acsthelic 
inversion and the normal sexual attitude. 

There are many gradations in the extent to which LouLsm 
may occur. In a very slight degree it is extremely common, 
perhaps more so among women than men, and esiiecially at aa 
early age. This may be illustrated by the [allowing note wriUcu 
by a medical woman, aged 30, normal in sexual and other re- 
spects, fcgaicliug her own youthful impulses. 

a a child it was my greatest desire to lie a boy; I 
read only boys' hooks; boys to me were wonderful beings, the 
souls of honor and truth, quite different front girls, and I tried 
Lo utovdil myself along lines which I fancied would evoke the 
admiration of boys. I climbed and van and swam as well as 
could be done, The friendships between lioys I thought 
wonderful and quite ideal. And even after I grew np my ideal 
relationship was always friendship witli a man. For a long 
time I had short hair and dressed stmiewhut severely. And 
even now at times I am assailed by an almost irre.sistiblc de- 
'are to cut short my hair and to be unfeminiiie, and then at 
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other times I "want to do just the opposite. It is very wearing 
to be between two fires.'" 

Occasionally, it would seem, this anomaly may exist in a 
more marlcecl form, l.)Ut only in the subconscious sphere, and 
manifest itself in dreams alone, in this rare form corresponding 
to Leland's conception of ^^thc alternate sex” l 3 dng beneath 
waking consciousness. 

I will first ]) resent a well-marked case of such aesthetic 
inversion confined to dreams. 

The subject is a AVelshwoiiian, 29 years of age, married 
two years since. Though not musciilarly strong, she is 
very healthy, entirely normal, tall and supple, with good 
complexion and hair, fond of swimming and of country life 
though compelled to live in a city. She is somewhat emotional 
in temperament, quick, vivid, high-spirited; it is a type not so 
very I'are among her country-peoidc. Her intelligence is of a 
very high order and she earns her living by literary work. 
Her ways and feelings are feminine; she is attractive to men 
and attracted to them. She has never at any time had any 
homosexual impulses and regards such things witli horror. 
She InivS, tnor cover, never masturbated or played with herself. 
Until marriage, at the age of twenty-seven, she had had indeed, 
no sexual experiences, auto-cvotic or other, — except in dreams. 

From the onset of sexual life at the age of twelve, she 
had experienced erotic dreams, coming iisuall}'' (as shown by 
a diary she kept for a long time) two or three nights 1 before the 
monthly period, which, as a rule, is fairly easy; sometimes a 
period is not i:)';eccdecl by tlic dream. These dreams have been 
accompanied by complete sexual satisfaction, and she awakens, 
she states, ''all thrilling with the sensations — and Tve tried to 
prolong tliein hy lying hard on my face; but in a couple of 
minutes tlicy'vc gone." 

The dreams have, however, this special peculiarity that, 
invariably, the dreamer imagines that she herself is a young 
man of about twenty- three years of age, who is making love 
to a young girl, She has never had a normal erotic dream 
about u man, although she has sometimes dreamed of kisse? 
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Lliat had actually occurrccL Indeed, in all her very vivid 
dreams, even apart Irom those of an erotic character, she clreains 
of herself in this imsciiline shape. (She makes exception of 
a nig^htinare, to Avhich she is occasionally liable, in which she 
retaivis her own feminine personality and is pursued from room 
to room by a loathsome woman.) 

"Ill these dreams," she writes, "I feel ln 3 ^seIf inasculinc; in one 
or two of them 1 have touched myself and foiind it diUcrcnt from a 
woman, ami once I saw luyseir in a mirror and reco^niizcil the face 
as one long- forgotten somcliowd Personally, I believe I must have 
been a ho 3 ^ once. My (jirl is always the same type, Lliongli I’ve oul^ 
seen her about five times, and not clear l 3 ^ I feel lior absolutely dis- 
tiuetb'*, soft-skinned and very fuU-breasted. The only time I saw her 
clearly enough to remember, she was dark-haired and light-slclnnccl 
(as I am), hut not of my figure; she was small ami plump and had 
on a weird costume — sort of Turkish, with a scarlet jacket and gold 
jewels and white Irousers and a scarlet close cap on lier long hair. 
The cosLiiiiie I must have got from a picture, though I cannot call 
it to mind. All this is absolutely apart from my real life and I 
seldom give it a waking Llioiiglih" 

Some extracts from the siihjcct\s diary (after marriage) may 
illustrate the occurrence of the dreams and their nature. 

21st Sept. (Saturday.) I had that drcajn last night. I had in- 
tense feeling hut coviUl not see my girl. 

2^1 Lh Sept. Monthly period. 

20th Oct. (Sun day.) My girl came, I saw her lying in tlie 
scarlet and wliitc costume. She was very sweet and I loved her, 
besides tlie feeling, which was strong when I awoke. I lcis.scd her 
very much on the breast. I had a feeling that there was a younger 
girl SCimeWhCT'e licJir that I Wii.^ SUj) loosed to take, but I kept to iiiy 
own one bccaii.se she was so pretty. She was ever .so fond of me. 

22d Oct. Monthly period. 

12th Nov. That dveuiu with a girl. Couldn't see her, 

18tli Nov. Monthly period. 

13Lh Dee. Violin dream, That violin dream found me so dis- 
tinctly as a young man that it might be part of the other dream, 
though 1 wasn’t having the feeling with a girl at all. A party of us 
— tourists, I think — were in a certain Welsh hold, in the coffcc- 
rooin. There is a big mirror over the mantel-piece. I saw my .self 

1 This paraniiicsic feeling (as I have pointed nut in 'I'Jie IV arid 
of D reel ins) is very common in dreams, even in connection with ilic 
most insigiiiricniit details. 
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111 a gra)' twee cl suit with a (?ray cap. My hair was as darlc as usual 
and I was about niy usual (woman's) height, but it loolcs less in a 
man. I niysclE more clearly than tlie others— men and girls, I 
don't Iciiow who. I feit myself fond of one of the girls, though she 
was only one of a vague crowd, but I was ciuitc aware of her — and 
the young mair.s love in me was i\ol the same as my wonian-fceliiig 
flJJ iJirougli iny real life. I re nienib creel that vividly aftcrwarcLs* I 
felt I 'was taking care of that girl, hut I didn't see her. We were 
walling Cov lea. There was a violiu case ou a table at the other 
end of liie room. Every both'' knew it was sonicthijig honiMc and 
the girls M'crc friglitciiccl. Then the violin ease lifted itself up with- 
out being touched, and evcTyoiic was in a state of horror. I (the 
young mail) had a feeling that I must stand on the iicartlirng wrtii 
luy back Lcd the iiiiiTor. I saw my own shoulder, and the back of 
illy head in the mirror (I don't see how I did it), I put my left hand 
up as if I were playing. (I''vc never learned the violin) and waited. 
I felt the girl looking at me and I was sorry she was so frightened. 
Then the violin suddenly flew through the air like a bird from the 
other end of the cofTcc-room, came straight at me and nestled iiiidcr 
my chill in the right position for me to play. I held my other arm 
down at my side, and the loathsome violin played a I line as if some- 
one else were bowing, but there was no how, and no one there. It 
played the same little tune twice over, and then dropped out of my 
hands. I turimd to the girl as I woke. It was an extraordinarily 
vivid dream; myself, the room and the violin were as clear as real 
life; my feeling for the girl was very strong. Only the other people 
wcj'c Ihe usual dream crowd. 

iSth Dee. Monthly period, I had rather a bad time. 

23d Feb. That dream. I saw her shoulders and breast and her 
face. She held me tight with her hand down there, Juirtnig me, I 
awoke in pain. (This pain was all up me and in my thighs, like, I 
imagine, acute cramp. I was not touching iiiysetf, both arms being 
around niy husband, who was asleep. In about five mimitcs tlmfc 
pain went, leaving me light and easy.) Before breakfast the monthly 
period came. Easy time." 

These erotic dreani experiences bad lately acquired a cer- 
tain importance in the .subject’s eyes, owing to circ urn. stances 
following her marriafje. Much as slie loved her hus|)and thd 
expected einolions of intercourse failed to come about. The 
sensations of marriag;e union, while agreeable so far as they 
went, were not to be compared with those of the dream s. 
The huslxind, who had been without cxj>ericnce before may- 
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rla&e, was ignorant oi the sexual life of women and knew 
nothing of the art of love. He had not only failed to arouse 
the wife's erotic emotions^ he had not even been aware that 
tlicy needed ai oiusing, or that anything beyond penetration and 
ejaculation was required of him. Having Sought advice, she 
speedily realized what was amivSS, toolc the matter Into her own 
hands, instructed her luishand who was quite willing to learn, 
and according to the latest report, the sexual union of marriage 
speedily became almost, if not quite, as satisfactory as die 
dream experiences. 

In these dream experiences wc see aesthetic inversion 
carried to a point which is not possible in real life except dining 
insanity. VVe see, that is, an inversion which i.s jiot homo- 
sexual but lictcrosexiiaL The interesting point about these 
dream.s is the seemingly complete divorce from real life. It 
is fairly evident that the subject herself could not explain the 
origin of the sy.stematized delusion in licr dream-life. She 
set forth her history with an evident anxiety to conceal nothing, 
however trivial ; her inoLive for keeping a diary of the dreams 
at one time was the wish to discover the meaning of them. 
It is possible that more minute psycliological iave.stigatiou might 
have given a clue to the first constitution of the dreaiii-system, 
but this was not possible, for the sul>jcct> having received the 
solution of the special difficulty for ivhich she sought advice, 
disaiipeared from .sight. So far as we can judge of the 
mechanism of the dream-system from the available indications, 
it would appear to he determined by the uupulses of childish 
sexuality, corresponding to the age at which the dream system 
arose. 

The aggressive tendency, the liomosexual tendency, the 
tendency to Narcissism are all youthful tendencies, belonging 
to the period of puberty or earlier, and all appear clearly 
marked in this drcain-systcm. y\s regards Narcissism, the 
subject notes that her dream-girl when seen, failed to cones- 
pond in all respects to licr own waking self, but Llie most strik- 
ing features of the d ream-girl were certainly those which the 
dreamer, when awake, most values in herself. The trails- 
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forniatioii of sex sLili remains to account for, and it would 
seem to have been a device of the siihcoiiscious mind whereby 
the tendencies to aggression, to liomosexnality and to Narcis- 
sism might have free play. It may be recalled also that the 
desire to be a boy ivS really a very common wish of young girls, 
even girls of entirely fcininuie constitution. ^ 

This aesthetic heterosexual inversion in clrcam-llfe is, in 
the nature of things, a manifestation which cannot occur in 
sane waking life. When we turn to waking life we have to 
make a fresh start. The next case to be brought forward 
seems to me to present a partial approximation to the attitude 
of aesthetic inversion. 

J. G., aged 35. Married. FaLhcr nervous, high strung individual, 
Very quick tempered. Storms of rage quickly and easily produced 
anti as easily subdued. Mother of a rather phlegmatic type. Two 
brothers and one sister, who seem to have been narmal. Sister very 
religious. 

As a child lie was quick tempered,, hut his likes and dislikes 
were strongly mastered. It seemed to him that lie was iinniercifully 
plagued for the purpose of exciting a tempest of rage, when he wa? 
punished, usually by whipping. At the age of 7 he became very 
fond of a liUic girl, the child of a nciglibor, and enjoyed caressing 
and kissing her. They always met secretly and the practice was kept 
up Lin til discovered by a luirscniukl who informed iiis jiiotiicr that 
he was very forward. He was punished, he could not understand 
for what cause, but decided that kissing and giri.s were bad. He 


1 Macdci* ("Ueber :i\ve[ FraucntypciV Zentralblalt filr Psycho- 
vo]. i, TIeft, ]2, 191 J) altribules to what lie calls the “clitoris 
typc“ of woman a^ Leiulency iiL puberty to want to be a boy and to have 
drcam-phantasics in wliich she plays the niasculine part, especially in 
sexiFal jiiattcrs. Oiii* i^roscnt subject, Jiowever, only corresponds to 
Maeder^s clitoris type of woman to a very slight extent. With regard to 
the desire of a girl to be a boy, Alfred Adler (“Zur Rollc dcs Uiibe- 
vvusslcjj in der Neurose/' Zf. f. PsychoomlysSt ,voJ. lii) refers to tJie 
classic story of Cacnis, tlie beautiful Thessalian girl who refused all her 
wooers but \va55 ravished by Poseidon when walking by the seashore. 
He offered her any J^oon she might wish, and she chose _lo be a man hi 
order to avoid any incident of this kind occurring again, at the same 
time receiving the gift of iiwulncrabillty, so that Caciuis, as lie was 
henceforward called, became active in martial pursuits (Ovid, Jl/e/omor/i/i, 
lib. XII, 171'209). This story, no doubt, might well he a girl’s dicam- 
phantasy. The tendency wc arc here canccrncd with is now by psycho^ 
analysts coimnonly associated with the eastra I ion-complex, 
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WJis not aUowtd to play with the children of his own age for some 
unknown reason; but he lliinics that liis mother thought he would 
be contaniinatccl hy cyeii the inuoeent associaliojis llnis engendered 
He was left pretty iiiucli to himself, iiiicl as he was bright lie soon 
learned to read and his days when not in the school room were 
spent in the library where he pored over many books not written 
for children. He thus read translations from Maupassant, llalzac, 
etc. His particular favorite was the He plain cron of which there 
was a finely illustrated and unexpurgated cditloiu He was taught 
French and at tlie age of eleven could read it well; he was llms 
enabled to dabble in other works that had Iicrctoforc been dosed to 
him. He was also fond of working with tools and constructed 
several rather In gen Ions mechanisms. Tliis hciit was disco nraged by 
lij’s parents. He now began to have hazy notions in regard to sexual 
matters. Because of a rincstloii of his as to the difTcrcncc between 
fi hoy and a girl he was sent to school. And evidently his parents 
chose wisely because the master was a kind, fatlicrly middle-aged 
physician who seems to have understood the workings of the boyish 
mind, and here many matters were explained to liiiii that he had 
grown to look upon a.s nasty. Unfortunately for him tlie master 
died after he hud attended the school for just two sessions. 

He was now 13 and puberty was licg inning to show signs 
of its approach. Pie was very gloomy and despondent, had thoughts 
of suicide, At this time he began to iimstiirbntc. The act was not 
done Ihroiigli the suggestion of [iny one, but was spontaneous, and 
he felt ever so much better for it. Pie was very desirous of seeing 
n girl dress, more e.^ipecialiy a^ he had been nncerenioniously bustled 
from his sis ter \s room while she wa.s at her toilet, and when he had 
asked one or two of the maids to permit him to see them dressing 
they had laughed and called him a bad boy and threatened to inform 
his father. 

One night he was left alone in the house, the rest of the famUy 
having gone to the theatre, and happening to want a needle for 
some purpose, he went upstairs and entered the sewiiig-rooiw In 
search of one. The room in ciiicstioii was angular and on turning 
the corner he was astonished at what he saw. Standing fvont 
of the large mirror there was his iiiotiicr's maid busily engaged in 
lacing her corset. She was scantily clad and seemed to him a vision 
of loveliness. As he was apparently unnoticed he stood .still and 
gazed, fascinated. Being finally laced to suit, she tied the strings 
and tlicii with her hands on her hips, walti^cd about the room, finally 
discovering him with appnvcntly great surprise. "Oh, Monsieur 
Jean, yon arc nauglity hoy." And then as .she regarded him, "Plow 
old are you?" lie told her thirteen. "Well, if yon are like ze French 
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boy ycm are old enough.''’ She Lheii kissed him passionately and 
putting an arm about his waist led him to a lounge in the room upon 
which she threw herself and then she initiated him hi to the mysteries 
of coitus. He liad no emission nor did he have as iiiucli pleasure as 
when mast iirha ling. Erection stiJ] persisting slic performed feUalio 
and dismissed him. This maid pursued the boy for the next year 
and several times dressed him up in female npparel, including a 
tigiitly laced corset, and had coitus with him. He noticed that 
pleasure for liim was greatly increased at these times. This liaison 
was at Jength discovered aiul he was sent to a sniJitary schooJ. He 
entered a university at nineteen and on luimcrous occasions visited 
prostitutes hut never successfully performed coitus as erection failed 
to occur. Masturbation was still Jeept up. He took his degree with 
honors and after graduation went abroad. While on the steamer 
some atiiatetir thentricals were got up and lie was selected to £3 lay a 
biirlcscjnc old maid, In dressing for the part he noticed a vigorous 
erection occurring while lacing himself into a corset. This fact 
started a train of thought, and as soon as possible after arriving in 
London he purchased a corset, and with it under his arm sallied 
forth for a promenade in Piccadilly. He soon made the acciuaintancc 
of an attractive member of the demi-monde and accompanied her to 
her lodging where upon disrobing and having her lace him tightly 
he was pleased to find that his sunnise was correct and that a 
vigorous erection ensued. Pie had coitus with her several times and 
he also discovered that erection was produced by hiiii lacing the 
woman's corset for her. As he was very seiisual he consorted more 
and more with prostitutes, He remained abroad for over a yeaj' and 
on Ills return trip met a charming young woman, with whom he 
fell in love and whom he finally married. 

He told her nothing of his perversion until after inaiTiage, when 
he confessed liis inability to consiiniiiiatc the marriage without the 
stimuhis of a corse L She jdclded to his request, also she herself 
started lacing tighli 3 % squeezing a twenty-six inch waist into an 
eighteen inch corset to please him. Pic never had coitus with her 
except when she wore a corset which he had laced her into or else 
when he wore one. In recent years both have worn them. Pic was 
insatiate in his sexual desires j in tiircc years he performed coitus 
twice daily except when his wife was menstruating. In conversation 
with several married women of her accjuaiiitancc she gleaned enough 
to realize that her luisband’s sexual life was very peculiar. She 
consulted a physician in regard to him and finally persuaded her 
husband also lo do sn. He would not submit to a physical examina- 
tion, but was not effeminate in appearance, wcll-biiilfc and apparently 
muscular. Pic had a neuropathic eye and there was a silglit tremor 
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of the hands and finfjers. He asked if aiiythiiifr could he clone to 
make him iiomiul sexually and liypnotisin was sub-bcsIcOj hut \^c 
refused to allow any experiment. His wife later secured a divorce. 

This case may be said to he one of coiscL fetichisni. But 
it has the peculiarity, bringing it into aesthetic invecsion, that 
the sul)ject not only feels attracted to the corset on the woman 
he is attached to, hut feels it cssenti^il that he shouUl himself 
wear a corset. To that extent cross-dressing charactcrisics his 
psychic attitude^ 

Tlie next case presents us with a more developed example 
of Eonism or transvestism, as understood by Hii'schfeld. The 
sLilDject lcne^Y nothing of Hirschfcld's hook, which was not 
published until some years later, and like so many persons 
affected by psychoscxual anomalies, even of the commovicst 
kind, he imagined that his cavSC was unique,^ 

A. T., aged 30, artist. He is the last of an old family. His 
parents and other relations have been, sc far as he knows, ordinary 
iiornial persons. Tic is himself regarded hy his friends as an ordi- 
nary sane person and none of them have any suspicion that he is not 
normal. Yet, he slates, "every iicrvu in niy body seems lo cry out 
tlut, in spite of my outward mascnlijie form, f am actually fcjiuniiio, 
and I long iar clothing, female form, female amuse m cuts, 

and fciiialc sexual gralificaLion,” 

"I hegan to have sexiud feelings, ’* lie writes, "at what, I think, 

iTlie fact that fcLichisin really repreiscnts in some eases a trniisi' 
tion to acstlicLic inversion, or constitutes an initial .stage of it, is well 
brought out in several cases that have been publish cd. Thus in a 
ease of developed foot and corset fctichism in a student of iwcuty- 
Lwo, studied ()y K. Abrahnm (Jahrbuch ftir Psychoafialytischc For^ 
ulutiujciii 19I2p pp. 557 el jcfl.), I he subject when a hoy wanted lo be a 
woman, not in order to exercise a woimiVs sexual functions, but in order 
to dress ns a woman. Again in a very com pic Lely developed ease of 
cross -dressing investigated hy Hirschfcid and Bur chard {Acr^llkhe- 
Sachvcrslaml'men Zeihmg, 1D12, Nos. 23 and 2^1 ) a well marked shoe- 
fcticliLsiii preceded the development of the aesthetic inversion and seems 
to have led up to it. 

^ I may here repeat, what I liavc often reinarlccd bcfoi'e, that there is 
no ground for the notion that sexual perversions are commonly acquired 
through reading books about them. It is (luite true that reading about 
them sometimes encourages the subject Lo acknowledge thcjn I nit I hat is a 
very dilTcrent iiiatler, It is only in rare cases of persons wlio are already 
lilglily abiioniial that an acquired perver.sioii can thus be arlificiaUy 
developed. Hven in these eases we may possibly he concerned witli a 
retarded congenital condition. 
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must liavc been an extraordinarily early age, having discovered, I 
know not liow, at about the age of four, that the handling of my 
penis produced a pleasant sensation and an erection, and that, after 
a little manipulation of it, 1 could bring on a short spasm of feeling 
even yet more enjoyable. Thus, long before I knew anything about 
sex who-tever, I became enamored of this kind of pleasure, though, 
with a sort of instinctive feeling that it was 'naughty,* I carefully 
concealed iny indulgence in it. A later discovery was that: it was 
also very p leas tir able to be partly or wholly naked, and when in that 
condition to bring niy hare lambs or body in contact with all sorts of 
inanimate objects. I can remember when quite a little chap iu 
petticoats, which I wore I think until I was about seven or eight, 
pulling up my little drawers to walk about with my thighs naked, 
and to press between them all sorts of things such as cnshiojis, 
bottles, tin cans, or the legs of tables, which always gave me an 
erection and something the same sort of pleasure that I have since 
Jicard a woman confess to having experienced at having similar 
things clasped between her legs* Still better it was to strip quite 
naked and to roll on the floor or on the bed tickling my breasts or 
iny tliiglia and enjoy the pleasurable stiffening of the penis which 
ahvays supervened. As yet I hud no consciousness of the other sex, 
and, as I have said, I always did these tilings when alone, though I 
generally experienced more pleasure in doing them hi places where, 
at other times, there were other people, so that I preferred to strip 
say in the drawing room to doing it in my own bedroom, where I 
knew it was safe to do so, and loved to nni all over the house and 
lip and down sUiir.s quite naked when I w^is alone in the house. This 
passion for nakedness and exposure has grown upon me, and has 
driven me to do all sorts of extraordinary things, and to gratify it 
ill all sorts of places, both indoors and outdoors, often witli the 
greatest possible risk of di.scovcry, whicli, liowever, only seemed to 
add an additional charm and piquancy to my actions, 

"Growing up to boyhood with this taste for nakedness and 
exposure and constantly indulging in the habit of self abuse, and 
being, besides, a very spoiled cliild, I became, I am afraid, very much 
of a molly co<knc, very effeminate and girlish in my tastes and 
habits. Against this, however, I dcvciop-ed after a time a great love 
and admiration for the other sex, having had many little sweet hearts 
and juvenile love affairs, though for a long time I connected the 
objects of my affections' very little with iny curious sexual desires. 
AlthoLigli, as may be seen, I was already in some respects very 
depraved, in others I was very innocent, and I must have been 
about fourlccn or fifteen before I slowly realized the relation of the 
sexes and began to relate my desires to the sex of my charmers. 
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That:, however, came quite stroiij^ly in clue lime, tliougli curiously 
enough, tlie more I hcgaii to feel pliycically amorous towards ihe 
girls, the more baslihil I became in tlicir actual presence. At sixteen, 
though hardly able to speak to a Rirl I adinirod, I yet, in the exercise 
of a most fertile Jimigiiiation, would in secret imagine niy.sclf engaged 
with her ill all sorts of amorous and voliiptuou.s advciUiire,s, and coni^ 
mit to paper all sorts of stories in which we ijuluigcd in the niuLual 
exposure of our persons to one another, and in lascivious carcssiiigs 
of at I kinds. 

"Ahoiif this time, loo, began to develop the artistic tastes whicli 
have delermiued luy general career and wIiLcU have had their 
strongly sexual influence as well. I began, for instance, to take the 
greatest pleasure in pictures of the female form divine, and would 
take any I could get hold of to iny bedroom and 'worship it/ as I 
called it, by stripping myself also naked before it, and manipulating 
my erected and excited organ iiiitil its spasm of pleasure culminated 
ill wlmt 1 termed a libation to my goddess. I also began to lake the 
greatest pleasure in the sight and details of female clothing, especially 
the pretty under Lh in t?s, an accidental giiiii|ise of which, given by an 
extra short-skirted girl or woman, I got to he always on the looltoiit 
for and to keenly enjoy. So keen did I get on this that I would 
do almost anything to sec a girl or a woman in any coiulilioii of 
exposure or undress, loving the sight of her clothing, I think, quite 
as mil eh ns that of her limbs or body. Many a young girl with par- 
ticularly short skirts I liavc followed for miles enjoying the sight 
of jicr shapely legs and occasional delicious glimpses of her pretty 
niulerclothing, while one summer at the sea-side almost every dpy 
I used to go up some cliff steps behind a girts' school in order to 
enjoy looking up their clothes and feast niy eyes on the details of 
their pretty drawers and petticoats. My constant presence and 
purpose was, I am almost sure, noticed by one or two little coquettes, 
for once or twice I noticed that drawers had been pushed np and 
that petticoats were being hiiiiclicd up with the result of the display 
d£ garters and even of bare thighs above them. 

"Then, .somcAvhat later, came, quite naturally, the next step ia 
niy (Icvciopniciit. While one day enjoying being naked in my 
sister’s bedroom, where there was a large mirror in whicli I 
delighted to see my naked body and limbs reflected, I came across a 
lot of her prettily trimmed uiidcrclolliing, and was seized with the 
desire to put it on. I did so — aiul from that niomeiu I date what 
I Lenn my change of sex. I cannot describe to yon the pleasure I 
felt wiicn thus drcs.siiig myself for the fir.st time in female ganiieiits. 
It was exciuisitc, delicious, intoxicating, far and away trans- 
cending anything I had before experienced, and when, after some 
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trouble, I was completely attired as a girl, and placed myself in 
front of the glass, it was a positive revelation. I felt tliat here at 
last was what I had been longing for. Now my haslifiiliicss mattered 
no longer, Here before me was a pretty girl, whom I could sec 
in any stage of dress or undress, whom I could pose in any position 
I liked that would show off her body or limbs or underclothing. I 
could experience all my old pleasures of nakedness and exposure 
and as a girl at the same time in the same condition. I was both 
boy and girl at once, and since that time I have never been a male 
pure and simple again, and today I am actually more female than 
male, in spite of the actual physical Facts to the contrary. Feeling 
as I thus did, it is no wonder that the new pleasure became a posi- 
tive passion with me, which I lost no opportunity of gratifying, 
surreptitiously borrowing articles of female attire at every possible 
occasion in order to enjoy the exquisite sensations caused by wear- 
ing them. Tiie ladies' newspapers became of the greatest interest 
to me and I gloated over their illustrations of sweet chemises, dainty 
drawers and charming corsets; and gradually, through their medium, 
I began to get a collection of such things for myself. To such a 
pitch of rcfmciiioiit have I carried this passion for dressing as a 
female that I have now complete costumes of various kinds, and can 
appear in full evening dress, with bare arms and neck, and naked 
shoulders and bosom; as a dancing girl with yards and yards of lace 
petticoats, as a young girl in short .skirts displaying her hcautifully 
frilled drawers, or even ;is a child with socles instead of stockings 
and delightfully naked legs. Each of them gives me a different 
variety of pleasure as I wear them under fresh con di Lions or in fresh 
places, or pose and expose myself in sonic fresh variety of voluptuous 
position. For instance, I have when staying in the couiitry» on 
going to bed dressed myself as a sliort-skiiTcd young girl and when 
everyone else had retired, come downstairs and gone thus attired 
out into the garden, and walked about in the moonlight, pulling up 
my lovely lace petticoats to still further expose my shapely legs and 
frilled drawers, deriving the most exquisite pleasure from imagining 
myself to be a young girl thus behaving herself. 

"And I have walked down a country lane, in fnll evening dress, 
at night, revelling in the nakedness of my neck and arms and the 
complete exposure of my bare bosom, and enjoying the feel of the 
billowy laces of my petticoats foaming round iiiy silk stockinged 
ankles as I walked. 

'T have also stripped and redressed iiiyscif as a girl in the 
railway carriage of a long journey non-sLop train, and derived the 
niGSt exquisite pleasure from the daring situation. 
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‘‘Perhaps, however^ my most absolutely dai'inff exploit in this 
way was when I went into the garden of a London square late at 
jiiglit, from one of the adjoining houses, clad in a chaniiing com- 
binaLioii of evening and young girl^a dress, with a sleeveless bodice 
cut iow to the last possible inch, and with the sliortcst possible 
skirts and petticoats, In which the dciicioiis nudity of my bosom, and 
the naked exposure of part of my thighs between the tops of my 
elaborately gartered opciuvorlc silk stockings, was exquisitely ex- 
citing and in delightful contrast to llic com press ion of my body in 
my tightly laced corsets, Over this I put on a long overcoat, wlilcli 
on reaching the square garden I threw off, and stood thus girlishly 
dressed and exposed in the open air, f cm in in e, half naked, and more 
than half mad with excitement and pleasure. I walked about, tossed 
my lace pcLlkoats, snt upon seats and still further exposed my legs 
nil cl drawers, pulled even lower luy bodice to still further bare iny 
heaving bosomi then frantic with the lascLvlousncss of luy feelings, 

I took off garment after ganiient, placing myself in some fresh 
cKtr aor dinar y position in each stage of undress, and finally throwing 
all upon the ground and myself naked upon them I lay madly rubbing 
Illy frightfully erected organ until I spent more copiously than ever in 
my life before. Such is the state of things to wliich my mad 
passion for female dressing has at limes driven me. 

“What I have already told relates to the earlier development 
of my condition, and up to this stage my aherrations were always 
solitary. They did not, however, after a while continue to be so, for 
I became acquainted with a widow lach^ of liandsome face and 
figure, though considerably older than myself, and conceived for licr 
A great admiration, which she graciously accepted. I don't know 
what she can liavc seen in me, or whether being herself of a most 
ardent, not to say lascivious tcmpcranicnt, she readily guessed mine 
to be the same, but anyhow the affair very quickly ripened and 
under her eiicoiiragcnicnt and skillful trcaliiicnt I quickly became 
not only her admirer hut also the absokitc slave of her passions as 
well. When once encouraged I became very bold, and the first 
familiarities certainly came from me, but she soon convinced me 
that I was a mere tyro in voluptuousness, and taught me more than 
I had ever previously known or suspected. Confession of my half 
female condition she soon got out of me, and my state seemed to 
amuse her like a new toy, for she gave me every encouragement and 
assistance in it, delighting to dress me in her own clothes and even 
having some things especially made fov me, such as corsel.s with 
epccinl bust improvers in order that I might luivc the figure of a 
woman, and into these she loved to lace me until 1 was almost cut 
in two ill the middle and suffered a curious blending of pleasure 
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and pain. She, herself, was a confirmed tiglit-laccr and experienced 
much the same thing when she made me lace her in a similar 
jnaniier. She liked the feeling and I the sight of her full firm breasts 
being forced upwards and outwards till they , stood with erected 
nipples well out of her elegant corsets and courting the kisses and 
caresses which I loved to bestow and she to receive on these most 
sensitive parts of licr beautiful form: Apropros of tliivS I may add 
that another of my feminine characteristics is that my own breasts 
also have this extreme ^sensitiveness and that I love to have them 
kissed and caressed as they rise from my tight-laced corsets or law 
cat evening dress. Some time ago, on my longing to have real 
female attributes, I tried to develop them to female proportions with 
an advertised preparation for improving the bust, hut failed. When 
dressed as a woman and with my bosom hare I want real breasts 
very badly indeed, My lady friend was, however, an adept aj 
caressing, kissing and tickling what I have got, as also in doing 
the same to another place where I also have extreme and quite 
feminine sensitiveness, namely, the insides of my thighs. To have 
between and upon these Llie feel of the friliings of very short 
drawers is just lovely, while to have them touched or tickled by 
female hands or lips is exquisite in the extreme. 

"In little tricks like these, and in the mutual handling and 
excitation of our private parts, we used to spend most of our time 
together, she either nude for her own pleasure or perhaps partly 
clad for me to enjoy the sight and feel of lier underthings, and 1 
usually in some variety of female attire. At times the pleasure of 
the latter, my sense of being actually female, my unrestrained 
exposure before my mistress, and her caresses and libidinous actions 
would almost cause me to swoon with the exquisiteness of my 
pleasure. At others my iiiasculiiiity would conic uppermost and the 
seance would end with a connection, hut I may frankly confess that 
unless the latter were performed in sonic extraordinary manner or 
position, I did not enjoy it so much as when we kept up the illusion 
of niy being female, as we sometimes even did to the extent of her 
dressing as a man and going through a scene of the seduction of 
niyaclf as a woman, I may add that it was curious to note that 
just in the same way that I like to be tight- laced in order to fecJ 
thoroughly transformed into a woman and so enjoy my most 
delicious sensations, she liked to be the same during an ordinary 
connection, saying that it increased her pleasure to an extraordinary 
degree. 

"This particular amour is of some good time ago, but I have 
since had others more or less like it, some with younger women and 
girls who were glad to find a male admirer who could indulge in 
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nil limited iRscivioiis carcssini^ wiLlioiiL wantmfT to gQ always to ihc 
full length of actual coniicctioiij sometimes my masculine and some- 
times niy feminine desires have hecn upperniost, but the latter liavc 
always been on the increase, fliicl I have now I tliink almost readied 
the stage described as actual sexual inversion. When dressed as a 
Woman, I am a woman, with all a woman’s feelings and longings. 
The do thing still gives me all the exquisite pleasure it ever did, and, 
indeed I soinctiincs think that to be dressed in lovely feminine 
things, down to the last possible detail, with all of them designed 
and arranged for voluptuous effect, and wlicn in them to be able to 
expose oneself to the lascivious gaze, or receive the lascivious 
caresses, of a pretty woman similarly attired, or to pose for oneself 
in some extraordinary position in front of a mirror, or to lie half 
naked half femininely in a voluptuous dream, is the absolute height 
of sexual pleasure; yet at tijiies when excited to the last pitdi of 
fcinalc desire I sometimes find myself longing for a male instead 
of a female lover. Dressed as a girl I scejii actually to become one. 
With my feet in high heeled shoes, and iiiy legs looking exactly like 
those of a girl in black silk openwork stockings; feeling the clasp 
of my elaborate garters and the tickling of llic frills of my drawers; 
clad ill a delicate delicious chemise; laced to the utmost in shapely 
corscLs; with a foam of lace petticoats roiiiul my ankles; with my 
neck and arms bare, and my bosom and slioulders rising nude out of 
the chiffons of a low-cut evening bodice, I look like a woman, and 
I fed like one, and I lion I seem to want a nuui to expose the diarms 
of my person and clothing, to kiss and caress me, while I give 
myself up to liiin in I know not what mad orgie of lascivious and 
Yoluptiioiis pleasure. I have not yet got the leiigih of doing any 
such thing in reality, even if there exists anyone who would abet 
me in such a thing, but Avlieii, in my calmer moinciiLs, I reflect on 
the extreme depravity of such dcsirc.s and realize the depth to which 
I have actually fallen by the indulgence instead of the repression 
of my extraordinary feelings, I know that I have gone far enough 
and that it is quite Lime the whole thing was in some way stopped and 
treated, I think 1 know myself well enough to say that if the right 
road to a cure is pointed out to me I have strength enough to follow. 
Not that it will probably be easy, but the same spirit that has 
hhhcvto made mt seek graUfieation at any cost may also serve me 
to practice rcniiiiciaticjn in the .same way. 

"I may say that my feminism is almost cnlircly mental, for 
physically, in all the maUers of con formal ion, growth, and distribu- 
tion of hair, sexual organs, voice, etc., 1 am quite an ordinary and 
normal male. I have, certainly, rather small and well shaped hands 
>iicl feet, and my legs, when seen in dainty stockings arc surprisingly 
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feminine in shape and appearance, and I hate to have my hair cut; 
but apart from these things I have no marked bodily female charac- 
icristics — though I liavc often the most intense longing and desire, 
especially when enjoying the nakedness of my bosom in a low cut 
evening bodice, to have female breasts, tliat is in shape and size, 
for I already have the feminine cpiaUty of extreme sensitiveness in 
those parts, and keenly enjoy having tlicni kissed and caressed, in 
which pleasure iiiy lady friend used to very often indulge me, getting 
me, as I was nothing loth, to kiss and caress her own very Fine, 
well-developed breasts in return. My other feminine characteristics 
arc, as I have said, chiefly mental, beginning with the intense Jong- 
Hig* and desire to be a woizian, and goiaig tJiroiigh the facility of, 
uiKler certain conditions, actually being able to imagine myself to 
be one, to tbe love of and exquisite pleasure in the wearing of 
female clothing^ and to the minor ones of a great love of perfumes, 
of jewelry in the way of rings, necklaces and bracelets, and of pretty 
tilings generally. The last fs probably merely a part of tlic artistic 
tastes which make me hate anything that is coarse and ugly and 
love the beautiful and elegant. As an artist I get all my pleasure 
through the eyes, and suppose I carry the same thing into my 
sexuality, and nuturally love the sight of a pretty woman quite nude, 
or dispJajdng her charms and her pretty clothing together in some 
voluptuous or suggestive pose. 

"That the charnm of the underclothing exercise even a more 
powerful cITcct upon me than those of the woman herself is probably 
due to the fact that when I wear tlicm myself they, to some extent, 
help to satisfy my longing to be acinally a woman, and so gratify 
botli my "feminism'^ and "erotic fetichism" at once. 

"Beyond these there, however, still remains niy extraordinary 
delight in nakedness and exposure. This is a matter of feeling as 
well as seeing, for when, for instance, my neck and shoulders, arins 
and bosoni arc bared by a low-necked evening bodice; or a set of 
girlishly short pctticoals and drawers expose above my socks or 
stockings a space of naked legs or thighs I enjoy the feeling of 
nakedness and exposure, qiifte as much as the sight of it in a mirror 
or on a pretty girl similarly exposed. 

"This exquisitely delicious feeling is tremendously increased in 
the ease of my bosom when I am extra tightly laced in a pair of 
shapely corsets, and in the case of my legs and thiglis when I have 
on very tight garters or the bands of my frilled drawers fit tightly 
round my thiglis. It is also more delightful to be thus half naked 
out of doors than in, and most of all to be in that condition in the 
presence of and before the cyc.s of a woman, who will give the lUidc 
parts the caresses they long for and enjoy, To be dressed like a 
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woman, exposed before n woman, all at one mid the same time 
while she herself is in a similar state of inulrcss and exposure has 
been to me the absolute height of erotic pleasure — until recently I 
have been assailed with the fiirlhcr longing to give myself thus to g 
male instead of a female lover, and at this point have decided that 
things must stop, or they will certainly get to the "disgracelul” 
stage which they have not yet reached, I think I have the necessary 
will power to {Stop Ihis- 

"Wiih regard to cultivating the in as cull lie side of my highly erode 
tcmpcraiiiciit I may be able to do something, but I fear that any sort 
of sexual iiicliilgcncc with a woman will keep up the present slate of 
things as my feiiiliiisni and erotic felichisni arc so absolutely a part 
of my general sexual feelings, I could not sec a woman undress 
without at once being mad to put on her underclothing and experi- 
ence again all the excpilsitely pleasurable sciisalions of being myself 
feminine. So potent has this erotic feticliism become that I can 
hardly tear myself away from the wiiulows of an uiKlerclothiug shop, 
or that of a corseCicrc, while the sight of a girl's or woman's acci- 
dentally exposed legs, petticoats or drawers will sonictiincs almost 
madden me with pleasure. 

"Pressed in elaborate female luidcrthiiigs; corsetted and laced 
to the last gasp; low-bodiccd, and .short-skirted; conscious of iiiy 
exposed legs, my high-heeled shoes and tight garters) with the froth 
of billowy lace pedicoats and flounced drawers roiiiid my tliiglis) 
with my breasts heaving in ex([uisitc nakedness; and with the long 
hair of iny wig flowing over my bare neck and shoulders and In this 
condilioii shamelessly displaying myself before a pretty woman in 
a similar cQiidition, I become absolutely intoxicated with the 
exquisite femininity of iiiy feelings and I feel that the next develop- 
ment of wanting a male lover would l)c actual uiad[iess and so must 
be resisted with all the means in jny power," 

This case, it i.s clear, while it pi-e.seiits a further stage 
of the condition revealed in the previous case, is yet not to 
be classed in the same group. Both are keenly interested in 
feminine dress, both attach importance to the cor.set, and both 
require to wear corsets themselves to obtain complete sexual 
satisfaction. 13iit J, G. never goes beyond this; he wears no 
other feminine garment, and he shows no definite sign of any 
other feminine tastes or of any conscious identification with 
the feminine attitude. He may be quite plausibly regarded as 
a corset fctichist, A. T. is both less and more than a 
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fetichist* He is not fascinated by any single feminine garment, 
and garments liave only I’lieii' supreme allraction when worn 
by himself. They are not really fetiches; they are simply the 
□Litvvard syjnbols of tlie injier .spirltnal state; and the really 
essential fact about A. T. is that he himself experiences the 
feminine state, and his tastes have luidergoiic a feminine in- 
version and that he feels lihe a woman* A. T/s attitude to- 
wards sexual inversioii is instinctive and prol)ably, it seems to 
mcj fairly typical for this anomaly. It has gradually come 
about in the course of the full development of his syinpathetic 
identification of tastes with women that he feels that the 
attentions of a man are needed to realize fully his feminine 
attitude. But this is purely an imaginative feeling, and, further, 
it is a later and secondary development. Actually he has not 
the slightest sexual attraction to any man. Moreover, he feels 
a profound repugnance to honioscxical relatioiiships. It seems 
highly improbable that he will ever become a sexual invert. 

D, S. He believes, but on slight grounds, that hereditary influ- 
ences may be Lracccl back ilirough his mother’s family. His mother 
had three brothers, onci who was married coiniiiittcd suicide throiis-b 
business failure; tlic others, though prospcroits, remained unmar- 
ried, They were of bigii cJias-aclen D, S. tJihiks Jic lias detected 
in them embarrassment in the presence of strange ladies, but this 
hardly seems sigiiiricant. His molher's life was devoted entirely to 
her home and family, but both were run in order to suit her, and 
perpetual quarrels and disturbances led to liis father leaving the 
house when D. S. was 10 years aid; his father was ever after 
pictured to him as a black-hearted vicious monster, a picture whicii 
it tooJc some years to destroy. The mother was violent and 
passionate, had few friends, and cowed her family, but D, S. was 
the favorite between thrashings and scoldings, and by good luck, 
after the age of 12, escaped in part from her influence by mixing 
with other boys and devoting himself to sport. He was only happy 
away from liojiie but had not the courage to run away. His mother 
still Lives, and he still regards her with aversion as cantankerous, 
greedy ajid ntterJy scJhsh. "My father," D, S- writes, "was a 
splendid man as far as I can find out from liis old associates, He 
was a scii-captaiii and lived a liard UFc. His old companions 
brighten up and speak of liiiii in such glowing terms that I am quite 
sure that it is not only my own memories that make me picture him 
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as a clean aucl pavLiculaiiy pleasant man, as well as brave. He 
died of cancer of the throat and suffered ae^oiiy. I often console 
nii-’sclf with the knowledge that there arc two kinds of blood in me," 

D. S. has three brothers and one sister, all older than liiinsejf. 
The two elder brothers, when yonng, were always runnin^^ after 
girls, and much in their company, iimrricd early, and both have 
fninilfcs. The sister had a hard life at home, and was subjected to 

ituicli (li'iidgcry by their motlier, who, D. S. believes, disliked her. 

13 nt sJic eveiitnally CpScapod from this repressing iiinueiice, became 
a teacher, and Satci* married. '‘My third hrothev," D. S. writes, “1 
am coavinceci had scxinil troubles. lie was never willingly iu girU' 
company and \vas a lover of solitude, like myself, I cannot give any 
details as we never confided in each other. 

"My earliest recollection of sexual nature was w'hcn I was about 
five years of age. To Cat and drink urine and feces I thought must 
be [ascinatiug, Alt hong li, however, the thought was fascinating I 

believe I never even touched them, as actual contact revolted me. 

Al the fc'amc age, though not combined wUh this, 1 had sexual scti- 
satioiis. The first time Wtis when I was climbing a pole, and slipped 
down a Utile and then pulled myself up. I do not think any definite 
thouglits were coiinectccl with Llim. Then, a little later, I began to 
find fasciiialioii in girls* and ladies' underwear, and l)y the time I 
was 10 or 12 years old I had siolcji a fair hoard of my sister’s under- 
wear, and 1 ) 01 * 1 ’ owed her corsets oit any available occasion. Tlicse 
I used to don and invariably had sexual sensations. I had a slight 
feeling of disgirst and remorse afterwards, but nevertheless the 
fascination grew stronger, 

"One evening at the tea table my si.'Stcr read from a periodical 
called Modern Society about u young man dressed as a girl. I at 
once went rigid with excitement, and I am sure turned pale. Until 
then I had thought I was iiuif|uc in my tlioughts. Later I Jiad tJic 
paper to myself, and, enjoying tremendous exciteniciit, read a page 
or tAvo of readers* correspondence on ‘cfl'cniiiiatc iiieii.* My excite- 
ment was so great I had sexual sen sal ions almost involuntarily. 
From that time my inner desire was to live as a girl. No thought 
of love or affection entered my head. If I had had a supply of 
lingerie, corsets, and high-heeled footwear I would have been happy, 

“Dy the time 1 was fourteen I had got hold of another 
periodical, Pkolo iiifj, which devoted itself almost entirely to en- 
couraging this trait and the pleasiu’es of birching. The latter never 
made the slightest appeal to me. 

"I was .stopped ojic evening hy a young man who a.skccl me for 
a iiiatcli. Me said he had been to a dance, opened his shirt front, 
asked me to feel how warm he was. I innocently did so, and fie 
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gently took my elbow, forcing my arm down inside his shirt. I 
sensed rather than felt Jiis erect jiiejiibcr and, breaking away, Jiiir* 
ried hojnc, utterly shocked, and washed my hands. 

"'About this age, of cottrsc, I began to have emissions, and that, 

I believe, made me desirous of having an iindcrstanding with myself. 

was alarmed at my powcriessiicss to resist the fascination of 
ladies' wear and made a most determined and constant fight against 
it, I now admire the spirit I showed then, l)ut I think I was unwise . 
Yet every time I gave way to self-abuse my clctcriiiination increased; 
I was constantly losing yet always lighting, with brief reactionary 
fits of despair after each 'downfall.' The result of the long fight was 
to stifle desire in me, making me thoughtful, moody and possibly 
bitter, 

“All this time my desire was to wear exotic girls' underwear. 
[D. S, explains that by 'exotic' girls he means prostitutes and act- 
resses, 'liot house plants, orchids, bcaulifiil, costly and delicate.'] 
Con temp iation of it in a shop window made me passion ale. TJie 
first pair of cor set. s I bought gave me tremendous excitement. I 
would have sexual emissions, either through wearing girls'* under- 
wear or reading about incii dressed as women, sometimes three 
times a week, soinctimcs once a month; It depended how the fight 
was going. 

“Ill the year 1915, at the age of 19, I joined the Army, and I 
thought that 1 could start evcrytliiiig fresh. But of course, while I 
could not get what I craved, my desire did not change, So I started 
new tactics. I imagined the pleasures of sexual intercourse and 
deliberately produced ciiiissioii. The imagination of being near to 
intimate iiudcnvcar appealed inimeiiscl}^ but the idea of intercourse 
itself left me rather cold. I had difficulty in imagining it In the 
Army I took to drink aiid had enjoyable times with friends. Ail 
this time 1 was trying to make my desires 'normal' (which is surely 
not natural) hut without the determination I had shown before. 
At intervals, after I left the Army, 1 bought corsets and underwear 
to wear on the ciuiet. 

“In 1920, through an advertisement, I got into correspondence 
with a young man in London who lived, as nearly as possible, as a 
girl, His first letter raised hopes of going to London to live with 
him, and the emotions thus aroused made me feel a SLipremc being. 
I've read of jnen feeling more like young gods than men luidcr tJie 
influence of love, and that is how I felt. I don’t think I shall ever 
forget it. A week later, Jimvcvcr, I had word from Jihn iJiat it was 
impossible. But the incident gave me an inkling of what my 
cilia tia ns could mean. It set a standard I never expect to reach 
again, though anything less will not fully satisfy me. 
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"In 1922 I went ho work in a liLllc place in Sco bland where I 
made many friends. Ilerc, as always, girls failed lo rouse me 
Some were attractive, particularly those who were 'exotic' in dress' 
but these were the ones of whom I was hwariably frightened. Wii\\ 
them I tried to be as like other fellows as possible, though sonicn 
times I would get hcadaclics with their laughter and talk. 

"One night 1 and some others became, not drunk but ‘lit up.' 
I felt aroii.‘ic(l. For some time previously I lind thought iiulc finitely 
of marriage. Anyhow, about nudnight, I saw two of the 'exotic' 
type of girls going home. A friend and I stopped Llicni. I took one 
of them who was most attractive to me, thoiigli she did not arouse 
sexLud fcclhigs. I told her that she waft the kind of girl 1 would 
like to marry. We talked for some time. I saw her several times 
afterwards, and (frankly helped by her) fell in love with her. After 
one or two false starts, we had sexual intercourse. I mono policed 
her for six months, and had intercourse as often as thirteen times in 
four successive nights. Then I liad Lo leave and come to London. 
But we still corre.spoiidccl and as a I'csult we have agreed to gel mar- 
ried ill October. In the ineaiitiinc I have ladies' liigli-licclecl shoes, 
corsets, literature, etc., in iny trunk. 1 have not troiihlcd much 
about Lbcm, for I think the pleasures of the girl's company prefer- 
able. But I have no supreme desires. I make violent speeches of 
love in her presence, and they seem to come fairly naturally; but my 
pusftioii towards licr ift nothing to what I know it might he. Wlien 
I have cniissious in my sleep now I soiiicLiine.s dream of the girl, 
sometimes of other girls, sonietiiiies ahont corsets and sometimes 
there are no accompanying dreams at all. 

"My own weighing up of my life is that I have spoiled myself 
by trying to force myself into the moulds of convention. I some- 
times feel bitter about it." 

How the marriage turned out remains so far unknown, as it lias 
not been possible at present to obtain further news from D. S, 

T, S. is now 50 years of age, a successful author and a man of 
high-iniiidcd character. I have only had one interview with him. la 
appearance he is tall, with the a\v of an KngVish gentleman of sensi- 
tive refinement. There is iiolliing obviously feminine about him. I 
reproduce his history in his own words. 

"Thc wLsh lo wear the clothes of the other ,scx is tiiy earliest 
dcfiiiilc recollection. My father's calling comiH'llcd frcrjiicnt moves 
from place Lo place, and he kept a diary; I am Lliercfore able to give 
essential dates wilb a measure of precision. \ was between six aJid 
eight years old when I used lo lie in hetl imagining myself dressed 
in skirts; I invariably saw myself a.s a grown woman in black. This 
seem a lo me singular, a.s I love bright colors, 
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"I tlimic this train of tlioiiffiit, which has never left tiie, arose 
Ihroii&h my mother's treatment. She corclially disliked me and was 
at pains to prove iier antipathy; she heat me frcqtjcntJy and nicrci- 
Igggly; and if she could hniiiiliatc me before my brothers and sistersj 
cli([ it. A favorite taunt was a threat to dress me in niy sister's 
clothes; the threat \va55 never carried out — I suspect my father inter- 
fered — hut when a child is perpetually ill-used and such a threat 
occurs daily, he falls into a habit of brooding over injustice, and my 
brooding's in the bed to which I was so often sent 'to be ant of niy 
sight/ took the form stated. I was made to part my hair in the 
niiddie 'like a haby girl,' and my resemblance to a girJ was con- 
sistently pressed upon me. With what justice I do not know; there 
is no photograph of me at this age, 

"My mother, however, was a very shrewd judge of character, 
and it may be that I was feminine looking, ('He ought to be a girl,' 
she would say) and this offended her instincts; hers was a strong 
character. I Icnow I was afraid of bo3^s; I renieniber the surprise 
with wliich I heard my elder brother tell my father he should like to 
go lo school. He was more than a year older tiian myself, but his 
wish to go among strange boy a took iny breath away. This dis- 
iuclijiatjoji to mingle with strange boys was strong durii>g ]^jy 
hceiis, I did not mind meeting girls. 

"I was between fiftcoJi and !>ixicci], hojiic for holidays, wJieji I 
first donned gild’s clothes, My elder aistcr dressed me, and I remem- 
ber her regret that my hair vva.s not long: enough to be curled as then 
'nobody could guess you're not a girl.' It was about this time the 
j)i aster of the .school I was at sneered at me, saying I ongjit to dress 
as a girl and be at a girls' school. This could only have been a gibe 
fit jny appearance, for I was as keen about football and other gaines 
— also niischicf — as the rest. Nobody knew of my craving to wear 
girls' dress; nothing on earth would have persuaded me to reveal it. 

"A little later an opening in a great business firm was offered to 
my broljicr. His tastes were artistic, and he had the strength of 
mind to refuse a career for which he had no liking; and, lest an 
opportunity of starting a boy hi life be lost, I was summoned from 
school and the ease put before me. The prospect of ofiice life did 
not attract, but 1 was greath’' attached to my father, his anxiety ivas 
unconcealed, and I yielded. Perhaps it was no great sacrifice on niy 
part, as I had never really enjoyed school life. I had been sent to 
various schools as the family niovciiients suggested, and remember 
only one boy of whom I matlc a friend. 

“I was sent up to London, and passed two years — detcstalilc 
years — in :ui office, 1 used sometimes to pick up girls in the street 
and walk with them lor the Bake of companionship; my people had 
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few friends in Loiiclnii, so I hzicl none other than o/lTicc acqiiaiiitnnccs 
I bofirdccl with some pcoidc of whose g-oodness I have no shade of 
doubt, but whose piety was slightly aggrc-ssive; the atmosphere of 
the house was not whoJly confjciiial, and algo I sought at night the 
exercise dcniccl me by day. At the age of 18 I went to tJie East’ it 
was a large station and I made friends. The Eastern method which 
recjuires a new arrival to call on the ladies of the place had no 
terrors for me; on the -contrary, I enjoyed ‘calling’ and I made 
friends readily among the women. 

“I well remenibcr iiiy.sclf at this age. T loved the society of 
women, and I think they liked me; at all events it always has been 
a source of gratification to recall the freedom with which I was ad^ 
inittcd into their confidence. I remember a iiiurricd woman, perhaps 
ten years older than myself, saying suddenly as we sat out a dance, 
'You understand us better than a man has any business to.' 1 forget 
what prompted the rem^irlc. 1 was then twenty or thereabout, I 
was, ill some sort, a privileged character with women. I have since 
imagined this may have been due to feminine discernment which 
recognized total absence of sexual thguglit. 

"At this age I ought to have been developing, but I was not, 

I had passed through the age of puberty without a trace of those 
facial spots so common among young men, and had no reason to 
sliavc till I was twenly-four, I imist have been about thirty-two 
when my father asked with mild contempt, ‘Do yoit ever shave?' 1 
did so about every second day thciu Not till past forty did I sliave 
regularly; a blessing, as my skin is peculiarly tender. I ought to 
have been developing, but was not. I admired and liked women, 
but never knew desire. There were two types of women I disliked^ 
the fat, white sensuous creature, and ui rather less degree the girl 
who WOOS Avith all her tectli. The latter, because intention to 
attract was obvious and repelled. 

“Perhaps sexual indifference was intensified into active dislike 
by my immediate suitouvi dings; one of a bachelor household of half 
a dozen, all older than myself, Avhosc talk ran nuicli on women as 
bcdfclloAVS, to whom venereal disease Avas a matter of course, and 
regarded much as measles or whooping cough among children. I 
conceived an iilicr distaste for sexual matters. Disease was rife; on 
my arrival, two of my liousc-inates Avcrc ‘not riding just now' (a 
pony was the universal mode of conveyance), one had recently 
begun to ride, and a fourth was disrihled within a few weeks. In a 
liot climate desire seems to be enhanced in the iiorinal man, and to 
require more CvcgAieut EmUdgcuce, and when the ju'cdouunaut in- 
stinct supervenes, no tliouglit of risk, no experience however painful, 
deters. And I hated the table-talk — twopenny wortli of wit to an 
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intolerable deal of obscenity. The tone of the house impi'ovcd much 
after two men left; and a new arrival of clean month, whatever his 
private proceedings, wrought a welcome change. 

"Looking hack now, reviewing the numbers of men I have 
known, I see one point very clearly; it is the strong character, the 
man of force, who is most avid in a sexual sense; in fact, the experi- 
ence of the last few years (since 1915), during which I have been 
perforce drawn out of my shell, or stiuL^ to work with men, and 
control mcHj has reassured me on this head. 

"I led in the East much the same life as other active young men; 
established a reputation as a liorscnKui, played polo, cricket in the 
cold season, shot, and when transferred to a small station within 
the reach of jungles seized every opportunity of going off to the 
hills with a few natives after big game. I was not very keen on 
actual killing; what appealed to me was animal life at home; I 
enjoyed seeing the men track, and Jeaniiiig the art myself; the 
greatest pleasure "was to come within the eyeshot of beast and watch 
Its doiiigs. It may seem odd, but at Jdglit lying on iny camp-bed 
under the stars (I never carried a tent), my thoughts would run 
in the old groove — I would men tally dress myself, garment by gar- 
ment, as a wcinan; and finished, begin all over again. Sometimes 
f had the help of a syin pathetic woman in my imaginary toilette, 
but usually I pictured myself alone. 

^Trom an early age I was addicted to the habit of handling my 
genitals — possibly a consequence of being sent to bed in season and 
out of season, to he 'out of niy nioLlicr's sight/. My father dis- 
covered this habit, and even now I hear his grave warning: *If you 
go on doing this you'll never grow up to he a man. You'll die/ He 
was always very kind and was fond of me. I fear his admonition 
was thrown away. To a child of seven the idea of death is too 
remote to intimidate; and the habit remained. Later it developed 
into masturbalioiij and I associate it to some extent with niy 
habitual train of thought hi bed. In my 'teens erection was so regu- 
lar ill bed I thought it must he the normal thing. When I learned 
from my elder brother that it was not, and he condemned it, I broke 
myself to a great extent, hut even now am subject to involuntary 
erection, miicii as I dislike it, especiaJly if accompaniecl by emission, 
I acquired the habit of sleeping on my back; this lias been a real 
help to me. 

"After nearly seven years in the East I came home. I bad never 
liked a coriiiiicrcial life, and threw it up wicliout regret. Seeking a 
new career, I essayed writing; and my first article was accepted by 
the editor of one of our best iiiagazincs, who asked for more, I 
don't know that it was unfortunate; I should never have succeeded 
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Ill business, and was then too old (25) to enter Govcnimeiit service* 
nnd if tlic real aim of life is Lo enjoy it, I lia\c nothing of whicli to 
complain. I had a struggle to establish myself; three anxious years 
in cheap London lodgings; but I have never regretted adopting g 
^career which does not tie me to an office. 

“The old craving wns still strong upon me; I was still without 
desire, and the absence of sexual appetite so me times vaguely exer- 
cised me; very vaguely. I am as I am, and I thought little about it 
until I fell in love, ftncl absorption led me to believe that sexual 
passion Jiiiglit awaken; llioiigli I slirnnlc from the idea, from respect 
for the girl 

'T niairicd in my thirtieth year. Having never known woman 
my marriage night found me as nervous as my wife. I pass lightly 
over a phase of life that reproaches me. I failed to obtain acccs-s, 
/V few months after marriage I made my wife see a medical man; 
he told her that our marriage had never been properly consiuTimated, 
I tried, and failed, again. Soon after chance intervened; some slight 
operation became necessary, and the nurse in attciidniicc told my 
wife tlint if in her place she would not run the risks of motlicrhood. 
'You arc very small there and it would be very dangerous for you 
to have a child.' To my infinite relief, this made on niy wife a deep 
Jniprcssioji which lasted several years. Until then I had been 
hainUcd by the knowledge lluvt she hatl the right lo expect what I 
had litter disinclination to give; her periods, when iiothijig was 
expected, had been oases for me. Now we were at one; there was 
nothing to mar the complete harmony of oiir marital relation, and 
we shared the same bed, findjng perfect sati.s faction in physical con- 
tact and nothing more. Willi the approach of her re i our d'dge longing 
?or a child beset her again. I tried to gratify her, and again failed 
to gain access. Soon after this \Ye separated, to occupy differ cut 
rooms, remain iiig, however, on the old affectionate terms. 

“I had 111 ought love and marriage would make an end of my 
longing to adopt woman's dress. They did not. I soon found that 
I could be laced and padded to fit my wife's clothc.s. Until my niar- 
L riage I had never shaved my upper lip — there was little to shave, 
even at thirty. Within, I tliinic, a couple of inontlis, my wife, in 
frolicsome mood, cut off my moustache, To see how you look witlv 
out it.' I let her have her way, secretly delighted to be thus rid of 
it, I have .shaved clean ever since. It may have liccii a week or 
two afterwards diat I broke the ice by puLting on a pretty dressing- 
gown of my wife's in our bedroom. She sat up in bed, burst out 
laiigliing, and exclaimed, 'Oil I how feminine that makes you I' I 
seized the opportunity, and she looking on in glee, I dressed myself 
in the clothes she had taken off. 
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' was the beginiihig'. She took her [avotUc sister into tier 

coiificlent^e; her sister must sec me dressed as a woman, and I was 
riotliin^ lotJiJ For a time it was rog-arded as a Joke. TJieji I thijik 
I betrayed my extreme coiitcut in woman's dress and her instincts 
twfjicd, We came to a sort of understanding; I might do what I. 
chose when she was not in the house, and she was to hear nothing 
of my doings. We did not adhere strictly to this aBrccmciit, but 
it served its purpose iiiasiiiucli as our good rciatioiis rcjnained undis- 
turbed, On one occasion she took a dislike to a dress when it came 
home from the dressmaker; she allowed me to buy it from her aiul I 
had it altered a little 'for my sister,’ to fit me. I took .over other 
gowns from time to Lime, bought underclothing, shoes, etc., and- 
finally, after experiment, had a woman's wig made. A propo^ those 
experiments, among others hired 'for private theatricals' I tried .a 
black one. That was the only Lime I ever was dissatisfied with niy 
appearance 'hahilie cn femiiic'; hiack hair gave me so markedly the 
look of a prostitute, I was filled with disgust. On the otlicr hand, 
the first wig I ever tried created an elTcct exactly the reverse; it was 
one of the moments of my life when I saw myself completely trans- 
formed for the first time. I was then 43 years of age. My wife and 
her sister are the only people who have seen me in skirts, save 
occasional messengers coming when I have been alone In the house. 
I used to prepare for sncli occasions; wearing hat and veil to justify 
gloves — I always feiired my hands would betray — I would make sure 
it was not a visitor, then open the door acting my part. To be called 
'Ma'am' delighted me. I do not think I was ever suspected, Health 
compelled my wife to whiter abroad; I made the most of it, sending 
the maids out that I might be free. As already, said, my sister-in-law 
was niy only conridaiitc. I once asked if it o/fccidcd to have me 
dress as a woman. She reflected: 'It would in anyone else I know, 
hut sainchow It doesn't in you.' And, after a pause, a Jaugh: ‘It 
jeems natural for you to be a woman I' 

"I juadc niy first cs^ay in fiction some years ago. Tiic first 
novel 1 wrote was laid aside for a few months, that 1 might com 
sidcr it with a more impartial mind. I read it again, and I suppose 
in mascLiliiie mood, for it struck me forcibly as the work of a 
ivoman. I had been wholly unconscious of sex while writing it, was 
absorbed in character drawing. Indeed the habitual train of tlio Light 
had been displaced in idle hours by the congenial task of devising 
character touch, situation, turn of phrase. The book was published 
under a name that might be that of woman or man; and the 
reviewers who concerned themselves with the sex of the author at 
all assigned it to a woman. The next novel I wrote was, I ilioiight, 
more (nasciiJific, but it also was accepted as a woman's work. Two 
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others I clclihcrately wrote from the femminc standpoint, Lon^ 
passages of these I drafted while dressed and made up as a woman 
often before the glnss, I tried to think this helped me to assume tlic 
inciUal attitude I intended, but doubt iL I was not sufficiently 
accustomed to woinau^s dress not to be partly distracted hy satis- 
faclioji with mi^self. It maj have helped, but I have found that 
when v/ritiLig of a man and a woman I am not even ai\ impattial 
onlooker; inevitably I assume mentally the female character, 

‘‘When first I began to dress as a woman, I was offended by the 
fact that it induced ercetion; this irritated me greatly, but before 
very long, as I became more used to skirts, there was no disagree- 
able effect, I could entirely forget I ami a nimi. 

'7 liave worked much with men and with women during the 
war, and my conviction that the differences between the sexes is 
exaggerated has been con firm eel. Man merges into woman, woman 
into man. I prefer working with Intelligent Avonicn; I find myself in 
closer touch and see eye to eye with them readily, Methods of 
education, of up- bringing and dress, I believe go very far to 
emphasize what differences there are, save in those pcrsoii,s whose 
sexual character is particularly strong. My sympathies are wholly 
with women; thus, I resent keenly the view so often advanced that a 
woman should be paid less than a iii-an because she is a woman. 
I cauuai adopt the mental attitude of the normal male towards 
woman. It seems so animal. Recently I learned that office life and 
the independence it confers were producing a serious effect on the 
standard of morality hitherto a matter of course among girls of the 
middle and upper iniddlc cla.«:5cs. The fact exercised me greatly; tlic 
indifference of those men with whoni I have spoken on the subject exer- 
cises me not less. At best, it is indifference; at wor.st, cynical approval. 
Expression of the latter reduces me to speechless wrath. 

‘'During tlie War I refrained from iiidulgiiig iiiy preference In 
dress, Shame forbade; starvation has bred increased appetite. 

“For many years now I have foiiiul satisfaction in writing an 
account oE imaginary circumstances under which I adopt woniau's 
dress altogether. The scheme of the thing is always much the same. 
In the capacity oE private secretary I take up luy residence with a 
woman niy own height and figure whose taste is the counterpart 
of my own. She thirsts to dress as a man, and I iinist take her place 
to adjust matters. She forces change of clothes oji me, first in jest, 
then by pcrsuasioiii until 1 am committed. For some obscure reason 
an element of compulsion enhances the delights of tiic situation for 
me. I am allowed a week-end once a month Lo come home, but 
always on the uiid erg tan ding that I resume skirts without protest 
as soon as I return, that iiiy employer may resume male dregs. 
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Refusal on my part would entail public exposure (a threat wluch, .in 
practice, would serve its endj, and I submit. I have worked out this 
idea a score of times in minute detail^ introducing- variatJoiis whicli 
seem to bring it within the ambit of the possible, and speculate on 
its prescience were it translated into actual fact. In a word, should 
I delight in the situation as I believe? (The monthly week-end is a 
coiicessioii to tlic actualities, it is ji ot a respite frojii the skirts,) 

"The scene is generally a small country house in a large walled 
garden. My employer is a woman of strong and masculine cast of 
mind who, dressed as a nirui, dominates me dressed as a woman, 
treated as a wofiian, and restricted to foniJiiine occiipatiQins. It woufd 
be aa iiucrcstiug experiment to tryl 

"A few years ago I had a dream that has remained vividly in 
mind. As already said, I have acquired the habit of sleeping on my 
back (I believe this makes for dreamine). I feit a weight on my 
chest anti was conscious of something gently feclhig within my 
vitals which shrliikingly embraced it. The sensation became 
stronger; an instant of ecstasy passed like a flash into nameless ter- 
ror — literally blade terror, I woke trcnibljiiB violently and on the 
verge of tears. This is the only time I have ever dreamed of 
connection, 

"Another dream: I was with child. I felt the life stirring within 
me and knew a moment of indescribable exaltation. I woke to fuid 
that a trifling a<id passing pain in the stomach was thus rendered by 
slcepiiiB tlioMght. I think I can explain thU, to some cxteiit, by iny 
great love of children. To say that I adore nursing a baby is hardly 
adequate. A young child in my arms confers a feeling I cannot 
describe, Cliilch'cn, of cotir:Sc, understand aiid always come to me. 
Some years baclq while on a small coasting steamer abroad, there 
was among the passengers a woman with a small boy — a jolly little 
chap at the sturdy todcUiiig age. He came to me and we talked — 
I knowing no word of the language. PI is mother's amazement and 
indignation were comical, I really believe she suspected the Black 
Art, for my wife’s assurance that children always come to me did 
not seem to satisfy her. There are advantages, luxuries, boons, Lo 
obtain which some of us cannot make up our minds to face tasks we 
dislike. Children fall into this category with myself," 

"C. T, I am 25 years of age, My father died when I was three 
years old, and I was broiig^lit up by iny mother and her brother. 
They were in poor drciun stances, and at times we found it difiicuJt 
even to get food. I was, considering the position and status of my 
parents and my early cnvironnicntii, a Fairly intelligent child, and 
liked to ^know ail about things.^ At my first school I was looked 
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uiiou as rather a 'iifodiy^y.' I suliscqucutly v/cut, at the age of \\ 
to a Loiulon secondary schoolj and rcjiminccl there for four years 
I then hccame a clerk in a Govennuciit office, and sUyud on hi ihat 
and otlier capacitic.s iiiilil the aiituiiiii of 1915. I jmd decided by 
that time that I coviUl not remain in svich employ any longer, as I 
was opposed to the late War and all that was connected with it. So 
I resigned. Six months later I was arrested for failing to comply 
with the first Military Service Act, and remained in prhioii from then 
wniW VeWwavy, 1919. Since then 1 h;w^ been living in an ordinary 
sort of way ns far ns iny relations with society are concerned. 

Physically I suppose I am finite normally masculine. 1 am 
of iiicdiuin height, and have I think a typically male face. My left 
testicle is very slightly siiiancr than my right; and I have a tendency 
to grow less hair on Ihc left side of 1113 '' body than on the other, I 
believe iny thighs are rather well developed for a man; my Ijreasls 
arc cjLiilc siiiall. I Eun unable Lo exert myself physically very much 
without f| nickel ling the action of my liejirt to a great extent, I am 
anemic, and have a Leiulency to giddiness and fainting, but not 
frequently. Otherwise iiiy health is quite good and 1 have sulTcrcd 
little from di.sca.se of any descriptiaii. 

"I have little moral sense. I have, for example, no theoretical 
objection to stealing — in my own ease at lea.st — unless it causes 
injury to someone whom I like. I am niiicli inore afraid of getting 
foiiiul out than 0 / kloiiig \vrang.‘ (I don't think I am particularly 
afraid of physical pain, or iit least I bear it moderately well.) I lie 
quite freely wliciievtr it is useful or liaiuh' so to do. I have a 
tendency to appreciate Email ty — or what I consider hcaiitifiil, for my 
taste often differs from other people's — both In nature and in art— 
especially in literature. I sonictinics try to write verses, and a few 
liave been printed, I am exlrcineh^ 'sensitive' — i.c., I can't bear to 
see a child crying or in jiain, and things of that sort, and I always 
siifl'er intensely on hearing any remark that may by any possibility 
bear a construction that liiirts 1113 " «clf-rcspect — or perhaps I should 
say spiritual pride. 

"Soon after I left school I came acros.s a periodical that aspired 
to provide literary criticism for the 'lower classes.' This paper con* 
tallied a page set apiirt lor advertisements by people who wanted 
friciid.s. The idea attracted me, and on three occasions I inserted 
notices. I had replies from .several people who, I discovered, were 
iu mosL eases looking out for young hoy associates for what is called 
'iin 111 oral purposes' — in fact, the page was a sort of Em ploy men I 
Exchange for pederasts* I saw several of these people — mostly of 
llic Mccadeiit' type — and ihcy interested me, but I soon dropped 
them a\l. One or two made defiuilc approaches lo me as a potcnhal 
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passive peclornsL, but I excused myself throiip^h fcni' and saw no 
more of tlicni, though conscious of a desire to accede; not a very 
keen desire; more curiosity than anything, I tliiiilc. 

''It was this that first nwokc me to the rcalixulioii of sex, I had 
made no friends at school, and was in the unusual position of having 
gone through a boys' school without having heard any mention of 
£ ex and allied subjects from my contcniporarics there. I forget liow 
I acfjijjrcti wliat vague ideas I had of the purpose and use of the 
sexual organs: probably by desultory reading. I never masturbated; 
wheii I read of 1]3C practice I tried it, but nothhig seemed to happeji, 

I couldn't even become erected by that alone, tlioiigh usually iny 
penis erects on very slight mental provocation. In tlic sinnmer of 
1915 I again turned to my paper, and happened to sec there a notice 
inserted by a girl — more as a jolcc than with any serious import — ' 
Jiskfiig i'or correspoiidciits, I answered it. We soon met, found we 
iiked each other, and met very frequently then. Her people were 
considerably better off than mine, but at that time she was not 
alLogethcr happy at iionie. Just after I resigned from my office I 
suggested she should clear out and marry me. She wanted time to 
thiiilc, but at Xmas she left her home and came to me. We 
arranged to marry at the local Registry Office (we were botii under 
jige — she was then 18), but her people came to my place, found her, 
and would not let tlie iiKuTiage proceed. We decided imdcr these 
drcuinstaiices to dn without the ceremony, went away together, and 
got rooms where we lived until my arrest. 

"I should explain here that since about 16 I had had a great 
attraction for the ‘ritualistic' type of religion, whether in the English 
or Roman Church. I wns for some time an acolyte at a London 
cJuirch, I liked the pretty dres.ses and the incense and the lights and 
the solemn stateliness. And for a time I took it really seriously, 
I cvcji thougiit of trying to read for Orders. I took a sort of private 
vow of celibacy, because the thought of married priests was re- 
pugnant to me. In fact, I had no desire to perform tlie sexual act 
even apart from this. My ideal of marriage was a sort of ethcrcaU 
ized comradeship (and I have managed to realize it). So as my wife, 
too, was at that time more or less affected by the religious impulse, 
we agreed between us that there should he no physical sexual 
element in our lives until we had gone through the actual ceremony 
of inarriQgc. Until I went to prison, although we invariably slept 
together, we both remained in a state of virginity, 

'While I was in prison nothing particular happened to me that 
needs recording. Rut I gathered from my wife's letters that she, as 
she grew, became affected with a very in tense desire for the physical 
caniplction of our marriage (I should have said that we were mar- 
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ricd n clay or hvo before niy arrest) and I at the same Lime lost my 
religions repugnance to physical satisfaction* I cannot say tlut \ 
felt any greater desire Llian before for it; I have always had a sort 
of instinctive feeling that for me the business was — well, I can only 
say, dirty, even witli a woman to whom I was married. But on my 
release we a I temp ted it more or less as a mat tier of course. I 
found at hrst that it was very diniciilt for me to secure an erection; 

I attributed this to weakness as a result of recent experiences, But 
after about a month my crccliicss seemed normal, though on attempt- 
ing to coinpletc the sexual act I obtained no pb 3 ^sical pleasure. (I 
was using a silk sheath for preventive ptuposes.) I was, however, 
under the impression that I had properly penclratccl my wife, but 
she was told by a medical man to whom she addressed herself— be- 
cause slic was under the erroneous impression that she suffered 
from a prolapsus — that her Iiyiiicn was still unbroken. I may say 
Imre that we arc very deeply in love with each other, in spite of 
these things: we caress each other's naked bodies to a great extent, 
and both OikI iinincnsc pleasure in so doing; ineiitally and spirit- 
ually also, we seem to he perfect mates. We both greatly desired a 
child, and after some years a healthy and apparently normal boy 
was hoi’Ji, 

"My wife tells me soiu climes, and 1 think truly, that she often 
wishes she were a man, ajul could lake a nmn’s part in oiir love- 
life: not always* but as an aUcniative. And some times she lies upon 
iny body and nialccs me almost fcM'get niy sex — an experience whicli 
gives me greater pleasure than I can ever get from iny virility. She 
looks ii[>on me mostly, I think, aA n vsort of child of hers, and pours 
out a sort of mother-love on me that one doesn't often seem to find 
ill married people towards each other. 

"I have tried to tell her some of my feelings with regard to 
sex, but I behevc she thinks they arc, as it were, secondary, and can 
be overcome. I disagree. And anyway, I don't want to overcome 
them. I want to hecouie more of a woman, not more of a man. And 
this desire has grown very' greatly of late. I cannot trace that it has 
had any physical effects. 

"In iny tendency to feminity, I have often thought serioLEsIy of 
castration. Only the possible danger has several times prcvejitcd 
me from castrating myself* I know that I should be iiinnenscly 
liappicr if my sexual organs were remove cl. If I kjicw anyone who 
would perform the operation I should immediately have recourse 
to him. This desire, also, seems to grow stronger, especially of 
late, 

"Since what I suppose was more of less the time of puberty, or 
before, I have always had a desire to dress as a woman, and when 
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aboiit 13 r would put on, unobserved, various garments of my 
luotb^r's. Certain articles of female attire have always attracted nic, 
more especially corsets, Jiigh-JiccJcd and high-J egged boots, combina- 
tions, and most of all, earrings, I have not been able to indulge my 
desires in these respects, because, until recent years, I have had no 
access to female clothing. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
explain more lucidly than in the past to my wife niy tliouglits in 
this respect — she lias known or suspected them more or less, for a 
long time, I recently possessed myself of a pair of corsets which I 
am wearing, and which give me exciuisite physicai pleasure — espe- 
cially when they arc actually within my view. I have several times 
becii possessed with a desire to wear my wife's boots, but cannot get 
them on, and unfortunately I cannot afford to indulge in such 
luxuries as a pair of women's boots for myself just now. At present 
my wife is away on holiday, and I have been wearing in her absence 
a pair of her combiimtions, and at night her iiightdrcsSi When I 
give myself rein in this way I enjoy a Cuxiirioiisly happy frame of 
mind. My chief desire sometimes is to get hold of sufficient money 
to buy myself a wig and a complete set of female attire. 

“I have a great desire that iny friends should know of these 
peculiarities of mine, and yet 1 always try to keep tlieiii from them, 
owing to what I suppose is an impulse of shame. 

“One night I got my wife to dress in a suit of mine. The result 
was that I was almost mad with desire to be a girl and to love her 
as a boy. 

“Perhaps it is well to say a little more about two special peculiar- 
ities: iny desire to be tattooed and to wear earrings^ My first in- 
tro tlucti on to iJic former practice was that I was wa iking one day, 
when about fourteen, down si London street, and passed a tattooist*s 
shop. I examined the window, and went in to have my initials 
tattooed on my arm. The result gave me extreme joy, and since 
then I have at intervals had a great deal of tattooing done. My arms 
from the shoulders to a little way above the wrists are almost cora- 
plctely covered: I have designs on iny legs, feet, chest, stomach and 
penis. Tlic desire to be tattooed has also been particularly strong 
of late, and is growing more so. I am very anxious to be tattooed 
on the exposed parts of my body — ^my wrists, hands, neck and face: 
and only the practical certainty that this would cut me off from the 
possibility of getting my living in a fairly respectable way, and of 
mixing — in so far as I do mix — ^witli people of education, has pre- 
vented me from undergoing this. With reference hereto I may say 
that on flic occasion — some five years ago — when I got a tattooist 
to place the figure of a but ter fly on the upper side of my penis, I 
experienced a few niijuitcs after leaving the shop, the pJicnomena oi 
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crccllaii and ejaculation accniiipanierl 1)3' a feeling of physical C3(al- 
tatioii so great that it almost prostrated me afterwards. I 
never obtained anything like this in any other way: and it has 
always represented for me the ideal of physical sexual satisfaction, 
don't remember exactly when I first conceived the idea of 
wearing earrings, but when I was (jiiitc n child 1 recall noticing that 
my mother’s ears were pierced and asking her why she never wore 
earrings. As far as I can recall when I was about fifteen, I came 
across a letter or article in some periodical of the type on 

'Earrings for incii,’ and I wanted to expcriinciit. So with a penny 
pair of earrings and a needle I did. Of course, public opinion 
(especially as represented by iiiy people) oiil_y allowed me to do so 
far a tew minutes when alone — perhaps with intervals of mouths— 
and the holes that I pierced closed up In the intervals, and had to be 
remade each time. 

"On iny rclea.se from prison the po.ssibility of satisfying this 
desire again arose; but I didn't take advantage of it until later. 
Then, one evening, iiiy wife being away, I spent about two hours 
ill niy E)edrooin with my earrings, after piercing my ears for Iheir 
reception, I continually iiKscrlcd and removed them, and tlic sight 
of the blood which dripped from iny cars owing to the repeated 
'worrying’ of them gave me intense pleasure. (This, by the 3vay, 
looks as if my sexual make- up includes a degree of niasocliism.) 
Then I pierced my nipple.s, and placed the earrings in them. As 
they were small and not .siifficiciitly ol)viou.s to please me there, I 
removed them to my ears ;\nd sewed to my breasts by means oS the 
hole I had made in my nipples a pair of pearl buttons — the hajidiest 
things I could (ind. This orgy of lusciviousncss gave me a surfeit 
of pleasure such as I had not known for a very long time. 

"In connection 3vilh these things, the desire that I should do 
them is accompanied by a desire that others should follow my 
example. I always feel more or less pained to sec a handsoiuc 
woman whose, cars arc not pierced. I have several times asked my 
wife to wear earrings, and have also suggested that she should 
undergo some tattooing, bht she will not." 

I have hecn in Loneb with C. T. at intervals for some years and 
ill this way have been enabled to enlarge at various points the short 
account of himself he had originally scut me. In spite of his state- 
ment "1 lie quite freely," I believe that his narrative i.s reliable. A 
recent nude photograph illustrates the details of taltaoing in Hie 
History, 

Two years later C. T. reported that .soon after the period ah 
which the foregoing iiavativc tenninatad lie became violently 
attracted to a girl, with red hair and lunisiially pleasant skin and 
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complexion, with wiiojn he ciimc in toLich at his place of business. 
He confided his peculiarities to her and she was not repelled but she 
ill no way responded to his feelings towards herself. This produced 
in liim so iiiucli dcpres.sjoji that hi a snclden mood of uiircnsou, in 
order to escape from her presence which unduly excited him, he 
gave up his business post, A few days Jater lie went to his previous 
lattooist and induced him to tattoo a large design ou each cheek. 
^The desire to have luy face tattooed lias always been strong in me/^ 
he writes. “Needless to say, liowcver, the nioniciit it was done I 
realized that it iinist be undone, I went home, told my wife the 
whole stor^-’, and with her help concocted a talc of an accident which 
would account to the world for niy face being bandaged, and went in 
search of another laltooist who would remove the marks. We 
found one, and after several montli.s of bandages my face became 
clear enough for the nature of its mishap to he iiardly iclciUlliablc by 
anyone who had no reason to suspect tattooing. For a time the 
realization of my foolishncs,s held me back from indulging in the 
practice any more; but the rcmcnibrancc soon wore off, and since 
tJicji I have had much more tattooing done on various parts of my 
body — legs, thighs, 8 1 0111 etc h and penis in particular. The moat 
recent additioji to injr tattooing consists of n fuJiy-wordcrJ ij>scriplioji 
of a sexual nature on my stomach, which I am in coutiuiial fear of 
my wife seeing. 

“V/ith regard to iiiy fecliiig.s about the sexual act, these have 
approximated more and more to what I iniaBinc to be the norm. 
I feel now no veUictancc for it whatever •, in tact I endeavor to Induce 
my wife (who is by nature rather cold sexually) to cojisciit to it 
more often than she is willing to do. As a result of this I have 
commenced frequenting prostitutes and also iiiastLirbatioii — the lat- 
ter every two or llirce days, if possible with a woman's garnieub 
preferably somethings of a silky or velvety texture, or a boot or shoe. 

“I have majingod to induce my wife to consent to have Jicr cars 
pierced, and since then she lias continually worn earrings. In my 
relations with prostitutes I invariably seek those who are tattooed — 
and my dream of the perfect prostitute depicts her as pale, tall, with 
red bobbed hair, a tight fitting vefvet dress, high leather boots, and 
pierced cars, with as much tattooing as I dare hope for. 

“I feel convinced that my passion for tattooing will at some 
time or other lead me again to cSisfigLire my face; and the res nits 
will ill such ease be of necessity, I imagine, permanent. I still wear 
earrings frequently when I am alone, whether indoors or out. My 
ears arc noAV pcniiaiiciitly pierced as a result of my continual 
borings. A very decided attraction to high bootSj both for myself 
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and in women, is noticeable as beini? the strongest new feature o[ 
my more recent development/' 

Yet three years later, in response to intivnvies, C. T. wrotc^^ 

"The principal thing' hi my development call lug for notice dur- 
ing tlic past three years has been a very notice able accentuation of 
llie normal sex-impulse. I have felt a cnnslantly increasing desire 
for sexual satisfacUon witli woiiien — rather, it is true, for the 
secGiiclary sexual pleasures lliaii for actual coitus. Nearly three 
ycai'-s ago my wife gave birth to a second child, and six months ago 
to a third. A week after the last event iiij'' wife died. In consequence 
I am now living alone — my children arc in the care of my wif^'?, 
mother — and I feel my loneliness and the absence of domestic female 
comradeship very keenly. I am longing for the opportwalty ol 
romiing a imion with a ■woman once again — though I slioulcl prefer 
it to be without the legal sanction of marriage. I have for over hvo 
years indulged in masturbation — at time-s very freciLiently, but of 
late I liave ciKlcavDrcd wdlh more or less success Lo break myself of 
the habit gradually. My desire for female clothing, jewelry, etc,, is 
niidimiiiished. 1 still wear earrings at times when alone, and very 
frequently sleep in them. My tattooing coiiliniics, there was a 
deckled outburst of it three moiiLlis ago; for the last six months I 
iiave not given way lo il, however, though I shall doubtless soon 
do vso once more. When walking ihrough London streets I tend lo 
notice with keen interest the dress of woaieu. On a few occasions, when 
I have fallen into conversation with prostitutes, it has been their a Hire 
rather tlum their physical aUractious which has drawn me to them. 

"I tend to 1)0 much more aflccLcd by ‘Koiiist’ impulses in tlie 
evening tiian in the day tune. It ciuitc frcriuently happens, it for any 
reason in the evening my tlioiiglils have been at all concerned wilh 
sex — e.g,, if I have been entertaining or entertained by a female 
acquaintan^^e, have been accosted by a prostitute in the street, or 
have been writing to a woman — that I have a sudden iiiipulsc to 
plan future tattoo designs, pore over my hook of newspapcr'Cuttiiigs 
regarding tattooing, put on earrings and such other feminine adorn- 
ments as I can lay niy hands on, etc," 

R. L. "1 am d8, the eldest of five in a very licaltliy and norma! 
family of English parent age, nor would anyone suspect that I am 
anything but a manly man. My father w^as a professional man and 
my mo I her of good country slock, and her parents and sisters all 
lived to a goorl age; she is still alive (75) ai\d has enjoyed good 
health all her life, She ivas, however, the stronger i»arLner physicalh 
and my father relied a great deal on her judgment. He suffered 
from an internal complaint that at Limes gave him great pain, gild 
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his temper was naturally afTcctcd by it; these outbursts used to make 
tis skic with mtr mother, whereas now I see he should have had our 
pity- My broUicrs mnl sisters are all alive and in e-oocl health. I am 
myself of a masculine type, tall and broad; there seems iiothinj? 
clfeminatc in me and until recent years I have never confided In 
anyone. My youngest brother is musical and Dolicmiau in tastes, 
resembling my father. One of my earliest recollections Is of my 
sister and I changing clothes and the pleasure it gave me to puli up 
rny skirts and uiuio my drawers and use the clianibcr, iiot because I 
particularly wanted lo but to do as a girl would. At that age there 
was no sexual feeling. We never repealed this although I reminded 
her of it when we were about 15, and a.sked her to do so again, but 
she refused. When about 8 nr 9, I first had the desire to be a girl, 
and usee! to envy a little hoy, a neighbor, who lived witli two sisters 
and mother, and who was dressed girlishly, wliich led me to tliink 
ibat I should like to be him and be brought up as a girl. I took 
great notice of girls* clothes, and admired them, yet there was the 
boyish desire not Lo be thought to be girlish. At the age of 12, I 
saw a female impersonator for the first time at the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels in London, and although got up as a darkic I was 
ahracted greatly by ‘Jicr,' and it .sccjned to make jiiorc possible wliat 
Jiad 3>cen my secret ambition — lo dress and live as a lady when 
I grew up, From the age of B 1 have had this desire, which 
has been continuous, and growing in strength, yet I am not out- 
wardly effcinlnatc, ()ut it i.s as if the soul of a woman had been 
born in a male body, and had been engaged in overcoming the 
physical nature, until now the spirit and miJid long for pleasures 
that are contrary to the physical sex. I was of a very quiet nature, 
and am very sensitive, so that I react to influences of environment 
or personality very easily and am also quickly moved to tears. When 
very young I was severely rrightcncd hy the fear that I had injured 
my father in play, and this caused me to staiiiiiicr very badly for 
many years, ivhicii undoubtedly lias a/Tected my whole life aiid 
tempei'anicnt. Whenever I had a cliaiice I used to go to the bed- 
rooms of iny sister, aunts, cousins, or the maids, and try on their 
outer gavmciits on the sly. I was particularly interested in a big 
bustle one of the maids had. On one occasion when about 15 I put 
on a dress, coat and hat of an aunt (in her absence) and went out 
for ten fiiiiiutos, I used to steal interviews with the maids when 
quite a boy and Inter to kiss them, not consciously from sexual 
motives. My knowledge of sexual matters was very slight for at the 
age of 15 I did not know the cause of iiiy moLher's suddcit illness 
when my youngest brother was born, nor did her appearance cause 
me to think on tlicsc things. At boarding school I was disgusted 
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nt any scxiinl practices I saw, but attracted by the head 

iiiRster's daiiKliters, and the Klimpscg of their petticoats, these, and 
tJic thought of them used to cuiusc erections. My thoughts about 
girls and their clothes while still a boy with little real Iciiowlcdgc of 
sexual matter.^, evidently had influence in developing strong scximl 
ic clings. I don’t rcjiieiiihcr when I experienced my first erection, or 
when I first fpinid it pJcjusaiit to liajulle niy penis. I certainly never 
learned it from other hoys, hut must have acc idea tally discovcicil it 
witeii trying to case the pain caused by jny desires^ and the appeal of 
girlvs' clothes, as clothes, to my sexual n at Lire. I rcinginbcr walking 
home from a Sunday evening service sonic miles away, with my 
falhcr and brntlicr, I walliiiig on in front to indulge in niy thoiiglus 
of a certain girl I had seen who looked very nice in her pretty 
dollies and I hold my organ (not exposed but gently squeezing it) 
with my thoughts on the pleasure of di'essing like a girl, 

“Wlicn I went to hoarding school (100 hoarders) at the age of 
H, 1 was l)cgjnning the hahit of inusLurljation, not for ihc pleasure 
of exciting niy feelings, but ns a relief to my feelings wbcii excited 
by my desire to he a gill, I rejiicmher realizing that it was wrong; 
iny father had suspected soniclliing and scolded me niid at school I 
used to sleep with a handkerchief lied roinid my hand, or a glove on, 
with a pad Jiiside, or tic iny orgaji to niy thigli, or wear my pajama 
trousers front to hack, all to prevent wet drcuiiis, or iiiasliirhation, 
l)Lit the desire to be a girl always led to feelings which I found were 
relieved by luasUiihiiUou, always followed by regreUs at iudalgeiKc 
and the resolve to amend, not the thought but the act. 1 well 
reincniber being disgusted at seeing two hoys in tlieir night-shirts 
in a long dormitory playing niothci* and falhcr one on top of the 
other and then one stiifiliig a jiillow inside as if pregnant. I had 
many altacka of calf-love with girls ov women but always tbougbl 
more of their clothes than of scxiial iiululgciice. Later, when 
ndniiring girls or behaving in a perfectly iionnal niamicr in paying 
them general or special attention, or in deeper love affairs, there has 
always been the desire to dress as she, and move about freely, 
uml elected and fcelmg myself to be a girl. 

"I had 110 special experiences until I was 23 or 2d wdien I went 
to Canada and, while staying at the coast port for a few days, took 
n walk one evening with a girl I ‘picked up,' who taking me to a 
cpiict place, laid herself down and iiivitcd me to iiululge. I laid 
down, aiul enjoyed my Feelings but did not have intercourse, pre- 
tending to bear someone coming, rrevioiisly, on the beach in 
Knghoicl one evening, I had slipped away from a woman whom I 
thought wa.s going to a.sk me, iiud in London I had always refused 
tc even dully with girls .soliciliiig, Lor a few years I very busy 
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and only abJc to admire aiul long for women's clothes, I joined a 
Musical Society, which was later on enlarged into a Musical and 
Dramatic Society. Although I was fond of choir work, it was with 
diificuity that I was induced to go on the stage in the chorus of 
comic opera, and later I was .surprised at being offered a 'principal 
part/ which, however, was a success and I played many character 
parts in opera and comedy. My stammer, although I have since 
by a course of liKstniction practically reduced it to a very slight 
j)ervoiJsness, yel has hccu n weight all my life, and I have been 
handicapped; it was a bar to the stage as a profession and a hind- 
rance ill my life. Yet, although clissalisriccl with myself, I have a 
record of which I can he proud. After my theatrical experiences — 
and note that they and previous ‘dressing up' foIloTvcd my early desire 
and were not the cause of an appetite being created for wearing 
clothes or acting as a woman — I began to wonder if it would be 
possihfc to impersonate a woiimii successfully. I wrote for some 
clothes fi'Pni a distant firnip and used to enjoy putting thcpi on and 
sitting in llicni — but had no wig". Then I decided to try and get a 
proper dress made and went to a JitlJc drcssjnaker. The iiltinintc 
result was that I was tempted to forget my ambition in the primeval 
attraction of physical to physical, but I realized not only that this 
was wrong but that it wa.s an obstacle to my aiiibitioii, I used, 
however, to frequent women's society as nuich as possible and envy 
dieJii at da/Kcs; especially did I envy a young 311 an who came 
dressed up in white satin as a bride at a fancy-dress ball. After this 
(at 36 ) I married, principally because the lady — a very Christian 
lady — was very fond of me and Lhoiiglit a great deal of me, My 
desire to be a woman was stifled, but existed, although it wag not 
such a trial to me as it migJit have been witJj one who was more my 
ideal of what I should like. I did, however, have a .sort of wish that 
it would he nice to divide myself in two and have both individualities. 
Married life, though brief, helped me to luidcrstaud woman's nature 
more, and I envied happily married women, and felt sorry for the 
unhappily married, and especially for those with iii^iternal iustijicts 
who were not married. 

"After iiiy wife's death (there were no children), when the first 
shock had passed, I determined to try if I could successfully dress 
as, and look like, a woman, and thought that if I could not do so the 
longing would die dawn, as an impossibility. I visited a theatrical 
costumer and ordered some clothes, which althongh stagey yet jiiadc 
me appear a remarkably good-loolcing woman, and my early ambi- 
tion being seen to be physically possible, I was fired with the desire 
to try and carry it out, and since Lhen, that has been the consuming 
fire within me, 
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"Tlie pleasure I felt jji l)ciii|^ dressed (iillhoiigh i wnsitcd rci^Hy 
f c Jilin iiic ganiieiits) was so that I hcRaii to examine luyscK 

^vlietlier it was simph^ ilic fascinalioa of the clothes, aJid if so sUoviiii 
I fiKht agraiust it, This I decided to tiy to do, huL the desire reUirncd 
aivd the si^ht of a well-dressed woman drove all resolutions a-^vay 
I the matUv seviovis and quiet tUcui^lUj and felt that 1 would 

if I bad the chance, be cban^aul into si woman physically, if I could 
be a refined chimnini^ |?enLlo^YOlnal■l, and that I should stipulau 
for full woiuanliood. luoin llnit lime I hctfaii to resdize that my 
desires were not mere idle faJicics but were based on iiilierciit tasics, 
developed by the years of tlioujL'Iit and eonteniplalioii. Still realizing 
the pli 3 \sictil liaiulica[) ajul tlie dinicnltics of public opinion, and the 
law, I tlioiii^lit that if I could for once to live ns a woman, the 
restricted life, and the leji deucy of realization lo fall short of aiilid- 
patioii, would lesscMi llic desire iind reduce or slop the conflict within, 

I ordered a cosUuiie and outfit and w’as ns ton is lied when dress^id 
with hat and veil, asS were the dressers; yet I felt I was only wear- 
iiq? theatrical clothes, the under j^ariuents not beiuff to my taste, aud 
I wanted to he properly dressed and he able lo about and feel 
qintc at ease. This happened in I-ondon, and soon after I went 
abroad a^ain, Inkiim the clothes with me, but rnidinj;| little chance 
to use tliein. Simply lu *drc.ss up' has never satisfied me. Eveiil- 
ualb'j after haviim' found a suite of two rooms in a block from which 
I could safeb' in and out, and from which 1 was able to make 
several exciir.sioii.s, I discovered, in my search for fcininiiic com- 
paiiioiKship, an elderly juirsc, livin/^ alone, who look in maternity 
cases, and .slie allowed me to ji^o there for two weeks between eases, 
dll^i^|^ which lime I drc.ssed, hut altcninled between the two charac- 
ters. Tlii.s was a step np but by no means rep r use ti loci my ambitions. 
Next I made the acciiiaiii lance of a auuu’L K ok fish lady in reduced 
circumstances, when advertising for rooms and cuKaffinR ti lady 
housekeeper- com pan ion, ostensibly with two nude friends, until I 
had discovered a suitable applicant whom I could trust with my 
story. This lady, however, 1 feared would he too attractive, so 1 
said my two friend.s had retreated from the idea, Slie then openly 
suf?ffested that 1 sliould undertake the iirojecL alone, but I poiiiUd 
out Die coiivcntiojial difficiillie.s, lo wliJch she replied: 'If I don't 
care, why should yon?' and in the end bc^rfied me witli tears to do 
so; she was uiiluippy in her position ami wanted a Jiicc lionic, and a 
nice mail, and confc.s.sed that her desire.s — uiisiiti.sfied sijicc her 
husband had died — were .so stroiq^ aJid her 1 1 linger for me was so 
great, she was iu pain. I take mi credit Cor resistiuj; an luidouhtedly 
attrnclive temptation, hut I felt desiuiralely sorry for her uml in 
sympathy with her unfulfilled desires. In my next experience I 
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inspected a room in an elderly widow's house, a fine we II- built 
Wonian> who had a grandson over 21. Having satisfied niyaclf on her 
trustworthiness; I broached the subject; to whicli sJic raised Jio 
objection, but rcinarlced that we were about the same size. I said 
that I had always wanted to put on the cJatlics actually worn by a 
woman, and she offered Lo let me have hers, and suggested a trial 
then. "We went upstairs, the plan being to undress in separate 
rooms, she to get into bed, and I to dress and go to her for inspec- 
tion. This gave me pleasure and promised well for the future, but 
she suggested afterwards I undress in her room which pleased' 
jne as being a feminine course, Then, later, she said she had done 
me a favor, would I do her one and get into bed for a little while 
in a nightdress of hers. Her warmth of body, caresses, and invitation 
to lie ill iicr arms as a baby, followed by the baring and offering of 
her plump breast, gave me a delicious feeling of enjoyment, and I 
dozed happily and contentedly as ii child after breast feeding. Then 
she invited connection, saying she had pot enjoyed it for eight years, 
and that I appealed to her from the first. My two natures struggled 
for a moment, sympathy with her unfidfilled desires, especially iu a 
woman much older than myself, and possibly with few, if any, 
chances for future enjoyment. I yielded although my inner self 
said: 'Yon arc spoiling niy chances for enjoynicnt.’ It was nol 
passion, but more of a love embrace, and I felt additional pleasure 
in the thought that she was much older in years and her enjoynicnt 
was greater because of its unexpectedness to her. We were a pair 
of lovers, and I Cdllld have enjoyed illy life \vith her (probably 
marrying her), but not in the way of a sexual orgie, simply love 
embraces and caresses without fiery passion. My inner self, how- 
ever, pointed out that I could not carry out my purpose and enjoy 
a feminine life thoroughly if I gave way to masculine sexual desires. 

"I should have said before this that I made the acquaintance of 
a smart lady who made costumes privately, and she undertook to 
fit me out completely and make an outdoors, an indoors, and an 
evening gown. While being fitted with the latter a lady friend came 
in and held the tray of pins, afterwards expressing admiration of 

my hair and figure, knowing nothing of me but that I was Miss 

I was filled with pleasure (not sexual) when she sat down on a 
lounge beside my hostess, lifted her skirts and showed her knickers, 
a recent present — I was admitted into fellowship! A doctor friend 
called after she had gone and favorably criticized my appearance 
saying: 'You should go on the stage and make a success. You are 
so perfectly natural.' adding, 'hut first of all go somewhere and live 
the life for a while continuously, to get quite correct in little details/ 
This put into words in concrete form what had before been a kind 
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dF fanciful desire. The lady and I went out next day from 10.30 to 
5 to pfct photOvS taken, do slioppints etc. AVe had lunch out and slie 
introduced me Lo ail her friends and said at the end of the day: 
'You are perfectly 'wonderful; I feel yon arc really a woman.' My 
first taste of enjoyment, quite free from iiia.sculiiic sexual feelings! 

Afterwards we went to a matinee at the theatre and she called on 
another lady, who, expecting ii.s, told a male fi'ieiul to go as we were 
coining. Me came downstairs as we arrived at the apartiiiciU block, 
afterwards telling his friend that he easily recognized the wan by the 
way 'she' went upstairs. The Joke being that it was not I who was 
detected Lo be a man but niy lady frieiidl Another lime we went 
out calling and took tea. This experience, however, \vas enjoyable 
as far as it went, hot it was not living con tin nous ly and entirely with 
a w'oniaii as a woman. Next I found an elderly' spinster and took a 
suite of rooms for a month, hut she regarded me as being 'dressed 
up/ so that episode ended. Then came another Knglish widow quite 
satisfactory, hut very inaltcr of fact, who took me for a moiitli 
during which lime I had a had attack of influenza. Later I had the 
hick to find a lady living in her flat alone for the lime her friends 
were away, who was sympathetic and with whom I stayed for some 
nioiilhs, 

She having had cliildreii of her own was able to talk with 
me on El subject that had growing attraction for me ever since I had 
decided that I really desired to be a woman, and not merely lo dress 
as one, One day a neighbor left her infan I to he looked after, and 
my friend gave it to me lo nurse, Imt vivid as had been niy iinagiiia- 
lion before, the actual holding of a real baby so stirred me lo the 
depths that I had lo call out lo have it taken froin me. Since then 
I have had a real desire that amounts Lo physical feelings at times 
to enjoy the full experience of w'omanhood, and although my friend 
told me of the sickness, pain and tliscoiiiforl:, as well as danger, yet; 

I felt that it would be wortli all tliese to cxi)cricncc the wonderful 
joy."?. Friends came to stay with her and I had to go, evcntualiy 
finding rooms with an elderly couple who had two other hoarders, 
lliis house being close to aiiotlier lady friend, wlmin I used to visit 
when dressed and go out shopping 'with and lo theatres, etc., oji one 
occasion a male friend of hers taking us both to dinner at his club, 
ihcjcostume I used to wear then had a narrow skirl, with a small V 
at bottom, in whicli I walked and got in and out of street cars quite 
easily, yet when I sent it to my sister she said it fitted her nicely 
hilt, oh, the skirt was too narrow lo walk ini IJeforc my niiin'iage 
I had accidentally found and read Richnrdsnnks novel 283^ Mayfair 
and was still more infatuated with the idea of changing to a woniaUi 
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1 jctLirncd to the EiibUsIi hdy after her friends left, and was 
experiencing some pleasure in cliaii(^iii[' into the character, when the 
spring of 1915 came and I decided that it was my duty to return to 
England, alllioiigii advised in August, 19M, that men were not wajited, 

I had previously in one of my intervals since Augiist, 1914, joined a 
recruits class and passed my elementary drills and on tlie night 

preWous to icavinj; I went out dressed with two ladies to a vaudeville 

show, and rciiicmhcr sitting reluctantly on my hed, not wishing Lo 
untlrESs and close a. chaviter which I knew not when I should 
reopen. My first thoiigJit on (he outbreak of war was; I shall have 
to return to England, I may be killed, or wounded in such a manner 
that I can never dress again, nor reali^^c my great desire, Upon my 
return to Eiiglajid Iii 1915 (at the age of 42) I found Hiat men were 

not so urgently needed in the Army as in nmnitions, and as a stern 

sense of duty alone made me face the possibilities of a rough life 
with coarse men, hardship/;, discomforts and spiritual cruci/ixion, I 
was not sorry, After months of attempts to get something of 
national importance I joined an engineering class and learned to 
make skeiis. In a \vcni‘y search for work a lathe hand I acci- 
dentally met an oflicer, which led to an invitntioii from another 
olTicer to visit Woolwicli Arsenal. I Avas engaged there Lo traiji 
for a mofitli or so, and then go to branch works sliortly to be opened, 
ill which I iilLiiiiaLely had charge of a staff of several hundred 
women. Among them were several ladies of education, with whom, 
after hours, I hecaiiic on very friendly terms, forming theatre 
parties, etc- By hivUatloii I visited once or twice at the houses 
where they had rooms. Ilut for my strong desire to be a woman, I 
should have let myself go and paid marked attention to one whom I 
had the greatest difficiilty to refrain myself from embracing and 
kissing, one evening, as we sat together on a couch looking at 
photographs. A married lad 3 ^ Cried to eiitaiigic me, but I guessed 
her nature and was careful. Having tasted the joys of dressing and 
going out in Canada, I was very anxious to gel where I could indulge 
during week-ends, especially as my lodgings were very unsatisfac- 
tory. I stated my requirements to a Loudon Agency without result, 
but at last I found an Agency run by two middle-aged ladies who took a 
sympathetic view, and tried to find me a suitable small flat, and a 
reliable housekeeper, I may say that I should never have con- 
templated such a step unless to indulge in dressing, t had l)cen 
advertising for a lady housekeeper and made the acquaiiilaiice of an 
educated lady and this cvciitiially ripened Into friendship, but I felt 
the thin ice, suul lliat residence in her flat would he very dangerous. 
She, however, undcr.sLands my ca.se now and i.s (juitc willing to help 
me do what 1 waul to. The ladles at the Agency having found a 
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flat and a lady lion sc keeper I moved in (on a three months' lease) 
the distinct iindcrstandiiifT heing that I was not to he seen as a man 
but dress on cntcHiiK at night, and have breakfast alone and imob- 
served in the morniiiB. (This rule was soon broken in the morning 
by the lady.) It was wUli fcclJiigs of pleasure that I contemplated 
the end of the day's work, and delighted, on entering my roonii to 
find ail my garments laid oiil, and, later oiij the bed turned down 
and a dainty nightdress laid ready. 

"My amlnlion being to live a a a woman, not to ‘dress up' or mps- 
qiicraclc. It seemed quite right to go out. In fact the restriction of 
hciiig cDiifincd indoors recalled the fact I wished to forget, i,c.^ timt 
I was a man dressed up. I went to Hyde Park frequently on Sun- 
day nioniings. On one occa.sion I met a lady friend there, and 
walked the length of the Church Parade after sitting watching the 
pronieiiaders. My housekeeper and I were becoming friendly; I was 
sorry for her as she had bad hard luck, losing her hiishanrl and being 
alone and not well off. She began by declining to go out witli me, 
and begging that I would not go out, poiiiliiig out the great risk. 
While I vcali'zcd the risk I ran when thinking of it as a man, yet the 
enjoyment was so great, and my fcniiiiinity (.so long clamoring for 
expression and life) developed so much that I was soon able to go 
out witboLit anxiety or fear, except at the hack of niy mind a slight 
anxiety which was hardly fear. The pleasure 1 obtained was worth 
all the risk, which was no doubt very con si dev able, duriug the war 
wiicii suspicious people were liable to arrest as spies. At the end of 
my lease niy lady housekeeper suggested taking another flat and 
getting her furniture. Nothing un.sccinly had occurred hciwccii iis, 
only I felt relucLaut to embark on the new venture, but did so fully 
expecting a friend of hers to join us, and also because U I did not I 
thought I must give up dressing. I bad by then given up the 
practice of appearing to my liousckccper only as a woman, partly 
because I grew to like her and took her out now ajid agaiii to a 
theatre. 

During 1916-17 I frequently went out on Sundays, some- 
times to meet iiiy friend, with whom 1 have been to many concerts, 
while I have been to Kensington Gardens and other parks, also to 
various large stores. My lady housekeeper later oJi tried to get me 
to drop my drc.ssing, by a scare that detectives were on the watch, 
and I was induced to pack all my apparel and store it in the base- 
ment. I lliouglit of paying the balance of the rent and clearing out, 
but as usual my sympathy over-ruled and I didn't have I lie heart to 
leave her. Her wav-worlc later on h rough t on poor health, ami she 
had to go away to sea-air. We gave ujj the flat, and I went into 
rooms, later to a suite of two rooms where I couki again dress anci 
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go ont. My cojisicIcraHon for Ihc lady, however, Jms led to her 
being talked about, and her feeling that I ought to marry her. I 
am fond of her and would like to see or make her happy, and mar- 
ried life has its attractions, in fact a nice home I greatly desire, but 
my masculine nature and desires arc held in check by my feminine 
nature and I really vShrink from matrimony and fatherhood although 
I am very fond of yoiing children, especially girls of all ages. I had 
by now advanced to being nhlc to go out freely although with some 
restraint and care, and yet ilie pleasure grew as I was able to more 
completely let niy fcniininity dominate my physical self* I have 
walked or sat in Kensington Gardens carrying a sunshade, and 
thrilled with aesthetic — not sexual — delight, at feeling 'I am a 
woman.’ No sense of risk was present. Yet there was a risk of 
police prosecution, compulsory resignation of iny position, and dis- 
grace before friends and relatives. Nothing counted in the aesthetic 
delight of allowing my fciniiiinc self to live. At this time, however, 
I had not reached the conclusions or opinions that I now liave 
regarding myself. I had been attracted by the title of a lecture, 
The Creative Power of Thought,’ and obtained booklets on it, and on 
The Power of the Mind,' I then began to realize that I had been 
building up niy feminine nature, but felt that there must have been 
some sort of a foundation in my nature, other than a nursed desire, 
to cause it to grow through so many early years. It was not as if 
r bad created the appetite by wearing the clothes; the appetite had 
cojnc first. X sought for some explanation of my desire, and a 
TheosopUist lady gave as her opinion that I had evidently just 
fiijished or was about to enter a female incariiatiou, while a leading 
male lecturer and editor of the Thcosophical Society dismissed me 
with ‘Obsession I’ I had been collecting every newspaper picture I 
could, and articles thereon, of female impersonators and used to go 
and sec them in vaudeville or Army Concert parties, await Their 
entrance with a kind of tremor, sit and admire thejii, long enviously 
to be doing the same, and wish I was smaller and more feminine. 

Vulgarity or burlesque in their acting displeased me, and the Malcolm 
Scott and Wilkie Bard women did not interest me. Neither did I 
like to see them take off their wigs nor raise a cheap laugh. But 
although the performance would leave me sad with a hungry desire 
and envy, yefc I could never resist going. I have often thought that 
were I as perfect a girl as they in sixe, appearance and voice, I would 
never iiVc as a man again, but adopt the stage as a profession, and 
the clothes and character for private life. For many years one of 
my special mental pictures of bliss has been lovely evening dress, 
bare arms, beaiitifiiJ .ghoiddcfs, back and neck, and a gorgeous opero 
cloak, and to be handed out of a luxurious car by a well-groomed 
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iiiaiij and wai^ in Hie klicntre veslibiilc or boLcl foyer, proudly coii'. 
scioua of my appearance, Cliriiiliiias Day, with ils IJcauliCully 
clad women and f^irLs Icaviiiir cliurch on a frosly niorniu^^, and their 
qucciiiy picseiicc in the home, has alwnj's iiiadc me long sadly for 
a Vi-ansfornvation, Up U> this point I had enjoyed women’s Raiments 
as a means of getting into Llie cliaraclor. Wiicii a lad I used to 
think, ‘If I iiKirricd a rich lady .111 cl she died I could take all her 
clothes.' To dress in a lady's clothes has always been more all r active 
tluin 'drcssiiiK up,’ for the iniiiginalion of henig her would he assisted. 

I used to t)ieLure going lei a beautiful house and iiiidi'essiiig in the 
bfllli-room, having a scented hath iUid, leaving iiiy inasciilinc self 
behind, going into a Indy's dainty bedroom and dressing in her 
attire, absorbing the character from her clothes and the cnyiioii- 
inciit, letting tliciii raise me to my reliiied state. Then my ambition 
led me on lo a gen 1 . lew Oman's life (even whh n male body), accepted 
by a kindred spirit as a woman, treated as such atid admitted lo 
tlic inner saucluary of a wo man’s life and convorsatioii and the usual 
intimacies as hcLwccii two geutlewoineii, regarding partial uiulrcss 
during dayliiue. when clumgiug frocks. Whereas I would not in- 
Inulc, or wish to he subject to temp la lion as a niaii by being iu a 
'Woman’s bedroom, yet I wished for adniiHaiice Ijito the restricted 
area, and to be treated ;ts, and feel I was there, as, a woman. Fur- 
ther realr/atioiis of the experiejicea of beijig a woiiiaii were beyond 
the rcfiliiLs of probability, and my previous experiences had been that 
women were often the cau.se of my de[uu'inre from my ideal aijii, 

“My next stage was, however, a step further. One evening after 
leaving Hyde Park and the: band, I wallfcrl lo Marble Arch to get a 
bus and «i man came up aJid .spoke to me, walking by my side, and 
asked me to go (ov a walk. I felt indignant that he shcnild presume 
to speak to me, and ihreatcjied lo call a constahlc as fie persisted. A 
rather nice young man was in the bus and he nlighted Avlicn I did 
and overtook me, asking ii he might see me home. I said I was 
nearly there, but allowed Liiiii to do so, and went for a little stroll 
a roLiiid-aboiit way. It was a delighcfni .sen sat ion, receiving his 
attentions; he begged me to lake Lea next day in Town and wanted 
Lo kiss me on leaving which I desired but .refused as it did not seem 
to be the act of a gcnlJcwoinaJi. I had no feeling that I was fooling 
tiim, only a pleasant thrill at the tlicDrongliness of nty fciiiiiiltic 
feeling.^. 

“l‘he next .step npAvard was a sectncl to anoHicr Hyde Park 
meeting. I sat on the onler edge of the seals ai'duiul the bajicl, luulcr 
llic trees TiWJiy from the crowds listening to a waltz, ami while 
enjoying it,. picLiu-iug myself being whirled round in a balk room, 
r rayed in a pretty gown- A gooddookiiig gentleman of military 
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aspect walked hy and repasscd, and I could see that he desired to 
make my' acquaintance. I left it to Fate, feeling I could not cn^ 
courage him. He cvcntuiilly sat down near me and opened with the 
usual small talk. When I rose to go, he asked to be allowed to 
escort me. I declined blit he pleaded, so I allowed him, especially 
as I was feeling extra plca.'icd with myself, having on iny friend’s 
long seal coat, and a smart French hat and veil. It was pleasant 
being assisted over the low rails and we walked towards Lancaster 
Gate, my enjoyment heinfr of the most aesthetic kind. It was past 
dusk when we reached the other side, and I was going to leave him 
just inside the Park rails, when under a large tree he seized me and 
kissed me. I expressed the surprise I felt and said, ‘How dare you?' 
—it made me treinhlc. He begged me to ait down a iiioiiieiit, 
apologizing fidly, and I yielded, inwardly lioj)iiig for further 
experiences, 3'et keeping in the character of a lady and her proper 
behavior. I soon regained composure and rose to go, but under the 
same tree, quite shaded from view, he again seized me, and em- 
braced me ardcMitly. I struggled but yielded and . we had a long kiss 
of passion, he pressing close to me, and showing how I stirred his 
passion, and I returning his i>rcs>siirc in my abaiuloiimcnt to the 
delicious womanly feelings and desires I was enjoying, only to push 
him awny and say, 'What do you Ihink of me?' He begged me to 
dine with him and go to his flat next day; I consented and fled. I 
was trciuhling from head to foot, and did ho for an hour after until 
ill heel. On this occasion my sexual nature expressed itself in the 
character I was in and I really felt physical desires. I had no 
crcct/on filthodgh padded there, and in my breasts I fe/t a scnsalioii 
which caused me to press in a spasm against him. The arie draw- 
back was his strong tobacco breath, and I felt I could not marry a 
man with such breath. To those who do not uiulerstaiul this episode 
may seem to be a sexual perversion, but to me U was not .no much 
a physical as a spiritual experience, and made iiiy desiie to he a real 
woman iiuich deeper, although handicapped by the wioiri?; body, as 
I felt I could then tliink the thoughts and have the feelings which 
ill a male arc incompatihle and cause sexual disturhaiices. 

"That night I had a most realistic dream, in that I -y/as enjoying 
co-liabilaLion with my hLisband and awoke disappoint d (lying on 
my hade with legs apart) to find it was not true. On annthei* 
occasion I dreamed a niaii was in bed with me an/1 pulled my 
shoulder for me to turn to him, hut I began to raise myself on my 
elbow lo get up, saying, 'Wbal are you doing in jiiy bed?' when J 
awoke. As a general rule iny desire to be, or live as, a woman is 
ever present, yet there were times when I would decide that friends, 
conventions, the law> and to a certain extent my physical self were 

0 
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against it, 1)11 1 all these tlioui^hts and resolutions would vanish into 
Lhiri air, and llie reappear as as ever at the sight of a 

well-dressed lady. To try on coats, furs, etc., had now lost It? 
pleasure, the dcliKlit of iiuLtiiig them on as a jnan heing mucli in- 
ferinr to doiiipf so as a woiiiaii. I liad» heforc returning to linghud, 
tried to iiiiprovc my bust, hy niassaf^inif my brca.sts with olive oil 
as iv\y enjoy men t is uKviiys KreaLer when I Iciuuv I Look well, and 
natiiral busts would please me more than pads or improvers, 

the end of I left Em^land a^ain, pvinapady on private 
business, and resolved to try and enjoy a period of living as a lady 
coutimioiisly, tiiitikinp that perhaps rcaliyialinn might not be cqns^j 
to anticipation and the result might be a less strong <lcsire. I was 
nearly three months in riiuliiig a place where I could live the life— 
ostensibly to train for the stage — and at last went to the house of a 
retired man and his wife in a large city although iny hostess was not 
tlic sort of kindred spirit I sought, in fact I used to feel she 
less ladylike in character than I. They were both astonished at my 
appeavance and my case and naturalness, so much so that they felt 

no anxiety in introducing me as Mrs. a widow, and I sat down 

to meals and carcks with any guests. A week after arrival a relative 
of theirs, an elderly retired doctor, ciime to live with llicin, and lie 
I'cinaiJicd in ignorance all the time l)iit wa.s Jiiost courteous. I used 
to assist with meals and iu the kltclicn and in making beds, and felt 
more of a thrill when making the doctor's hod than in helping my 
hostess make hers. A char wo in an called every week and did clcaiung 
and washing, and I used to do a large part of the ironing. Every 
day I used to go out and I visited stores, reading rooms, often had 
luiicli out, called at the Customs to get a imilT sent from England, 
and went to concerts, and regularly to cliiirch. I stayed just over 
tliree months and enjoyed it greatly, feeling quite at case, and happy, 
except fof the fact that I went out alone, and did not have the 
friciidsliip of a woman who would accept me in the character I por- 
trayed, so as to forget jny body. My hostess used to repeat nice 
things callers said of me, and said hci-selE that I was more lady - 1 ike 
than some of her friends. It was a sad day when business matters 
caused me to leave*, I felt very strange and uncomfortable in men's 
clothes, and, with a mau\s outlook on life, unhappy. I had to 
journey to another part of the country and it was over twelve months 
before I could again enjoy myself, the latter three being spent in 
vain searching for a habitation. I had fcuiiid out how completely I 
was able to live a.s a woman, how I enjoyed it, in an aesthetic sense, 
and how thoroughly I coliIcI submerge and even practically forget 
my physical sex hi my huagiiiatiou that I was a woman or, as I 
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bagan to regard it, letting my real self live, so that instead of the 
conflict of two natures there was iioiv peace and enjoyment. 

"The next time I had another three months' 'life/ and in many 
ways this was the best of my experiences. By advertisiiiB I found a, 
lady whose husband had deserted her, yet allowed her a monthly 
clicclc. She lived alone in sl small house and was a devout churcb- 
woiiiaii. We became very good friends; she treated me as if I was a 
woman and 1 respected her confidence, for to do otherwise was 
foreign to my nature, and would have spoiled my enjoyment, and 
possibly ended the arrangement. We were alone together and kissed 
on retiring and iji the morn in g. saying ‘dear’ in speaking, and she 
slept with her bedroom door ajar, 1 never entered it, but shc^ used 
to enter mine during the daytime when we were dressing to go out. 
We frequently went to theatres ajicl cinemas and I was cut every 
clay, rejoicing in the feeling and thought: T am a woman.' She con- 
fessed to me her desire to have a baby and I to her that I would too. 
Acting on an iiiipiilse I a&kcd her to make me a niatcritity pad, 
which I wore for a whole day indoors, sitting about, and enjoying 
imagining I was pregnant. To many this may see in lunacy, or dis- 
gusting, yet my desire is always to get right into the character and 
think as a woman would, and fed like one. My dcpartvtrc, when she 
sold her house, was to steal away having said good-bye as a woman 
and not he seen as a man. For some days I suffered great depression 
and regret at the change. After two months absence I returned, 
and found a room but was unable to dress and go out for some 
months. Meanwhile I had obtained a position, hoping it would lead 
to a better one. A year after my last ‘life' matters became bad, I 
was getting miserable, and frequently suffering real pain, for the 
sight of a well-dressed woman would often cause me to clench my 
nails ijito my palms, suppress a groan, sometimes a swear escaping 
my lips. I felt the injustice of things in that women with masculine 
natures were allowed to dress as men, and often .say they wished 
they were jiicn, yet the opposite was regarded witJi snspJcioj] or 
derision. Many women with coarse natures and bad manners but 
good clothes were tolerated. Yet I, who could wear the clothes so 
much better, and give the impression of being a lady, was taboo, be- 
cause of my bodily form which was hidden. 'Manners maketh the 
man' — ^‘character and personality tells' — all were disproved by the 
fact tliat 'by their flesh 3 ^c shall know them/ I realized that the 
eases arc different, and males must not be allowed to dreSvS as 
women, the usual result being unsatisfactory from a moral point of 
view. Yet I felt, and still feel, that iny real self has had to be sub- 
iected to my physical self, my body. 
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"My Chris Linas Day, 1919, was spent with my first host anti 
liostcss; Llic next I felt nnrst be spent as a woman, so I toolc a room 
at the chief hold and after breakfast dressed, went to cLinich, imich 
etc,, then retiring and rcLuriiing to dinner as a imui. As I was, by 
April, 1922, feeling very mihappy hecattse iwy inuev fcinhhnc sej[ 
clamored for another chance lo live, I coLisnllcd my doctor, who 
later on Ion ml me a home with an ex-oflieer and his wife and cliilcl 
the lady having had a lirotlicr who had similar tastes (in England). 
The doctor anticipated that I should only dress at week-ends to 
oh lain relief and he was qiiilc in sympathy witli this; hut the oppor- 
L unity to again live as I desired w:is too sir on g, also the objection 
to appeai'ing alternately as a man and woman is to me great, ajid 
may raise suspicions as well, so I resigned iny positloji which was 
distasteful to me and entered once more into iny woninnhood. 

AlHiough I sliould have preferred to go to a house wdicrc there were 
only one or two ladies I was prepared to overlook the drawback of 
the presence of a young lady boarder, for she had expressed no 
objection at me residing there. After luiving seen me in costume, 
however (purely as a matter of curiosity), she raised vso-callcd moral 
Dbjcctious and gave up her rooms. The ironical aspect of this, how- 
ever, was that she was in the hah it of keeping late hours and taking 
dxives hUc at night with stvangers and had confessed these things 
to her hostess. More and more I notice that it is the fcniinine 
physical foi-jii that is considered by the world to l)e the woman, 
behavior, personality, and cluiractcr not being so important, whereas 
I look with scorn and disgust, or at least mild criticism, on some 
females, IcEiowiiig how iinicli hotter I could wear their clothes, con- 
duct myself, and give an impression of n real lady. There arc sweet 
natures in deformed bodies, and many so-called women arc by Jio 
means fcniiuiiie. My sense of delight aiul enjoyment at again being 
able Lo live in the charactGf that appeals so strongly to me was very 
great and continuous. Iii.stcad of the struggle of two natures, and 
arguments and cowntcr-argvnn evils in my hvain, causing wcaviness 
and frequently a sadness which lay . like a weight upon iiiy spirit, 
the coiuinnal feeling of envy of women and inner or mental realiza- 
tion of the actual feelings to be dressed as they, I experience a 
sense of happiness and joy which now and again surges up as 1 
think; 'Now I am a woman. * Merely wearing feminine clothes and 
masquerading is ohjectEoiiablc to me, and the slightest hint or sign 
by anyone who knows, that they regard me other than as a real 
wotiiiin is like an icy draught, or a .sharp pin-prick. I enjoy letting 
the clothes mid my iuiicr nature completely conquer the masculine 
side of my brain and all desires per tain in g thereto. 
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Just as a cler^maii is niflLiciiccd by liis surplicCj a soldier by his 
Liniforni, or a mm by hers, so I am by clothes. The transformation that 
takes place is really wonderful, for I often reflect sadly that I have no 
earthly chance of looking altogether like a woman. Yet iny eyes and smile 
are regarded as truly fciiiininc, and happiness sJiows itself aJid soon 
improves my appearance. During my few months^ life — this time 
in the spring and summer — made surprising advances in my free- 
dom of niovcnient. My hostess took me to a corsetiere^a and I 
derived great and lasting pleasure from an expensive and well- 
fitting pair of corsets which gave the feeling of smartness and helped 
in graceful deportment. We also went shopping to try on hats, and 
I experienced true feniiiii/ie delight and abiding satisfaction on Easter 
Sunday in going to church in a pretty new mauve hat and mauve 
veil; a large bunch of mauve sweet peas in my waist band. Instead 
of being distracted and torn with envy of women and their clothes, 
I could kneel in true heartfelt tliaiilcfulncss that I was able to 
Vorsbip ill spirit/ I possessed pure aesthetic enjoyment, the delight 
of feeling myself to be a woman Mike you' and the delicious sense of 
comfort and elegance derived from my clothes, which do not result 
in a sense of sexual gratification, but rather of spiritual enjoyment, 
of mental delight and peace. Every trivial action, such as using a 
dainty and perfumed handkerchief, placing articles down gently, 
acknowledging the trivial courtesies generally received by women 
with a smile and soft ‘Thank you/ all gave me as much pleasure as 
the opposite would give pain. Although I am fond of company, yet 
walking alone as a woman is very pleasant, and I used to go out 
daily, if not shopping, then to the sea-front, or in the parks, where 
silent eiijoyniciit of iny character was continuous, iiiy only regret 
being that I had not a kindred soliI, a woman friend. My hostess 
and her small son used to lake lunch on the sands now and again 
and 1 frequently joined them, but, nice as she and her husband were 
she never properly understood me. I practically went everywhere 
I wished to, but always with a sort of necessary caution not to run 
too great risks, to theatres, concerts, ciiicmas; tennis toiiniamcnts, 
and to a reception of distiiigiirshcci visitors at a civic garden party 
in the park, where I was delighted to catch the eye of the Governor- 
General's wife and curtsy to her, being rewarded with a eh arming 
smile. 

lu the house I used to assist in preparation for meals, and in 
making beds, and in shopping. Though \ never indulged in an 
extensive wardrobe I should like to, and would have if I saw iiiy way 
clear to a more lengthy Mife/ Yet I used to be well-dressed and was 
Very successful in sUniiner attire (iiiy first experience), though winter 
clothes with furs, etc., are far more effective in hiding defects. In ff 
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comparatively short white naiiiicl scrifc skirt (which I bought mid 
tried on at a store, having it adj tested in length by the litter), a pretty 
white petticoat and nnderwear, and a net blouse hal^ serccning dainty 
things hcjicatli and revealing throat and neck, with white stockings 
and shoes, a silk sports coat and wide hat, sunshade, etc., I looked 
well and felt the greatest sense of pleasure when out or silling at 
home r ending, or moving about before and after meals. 1 have gon^ 
on the StUicls witli a sunshade and sjit for hours enjoying the sea, 
and the dciight/id sensaLkm of being a/one in iJic ciiaracter I am in, 
My doctor visited the limisc and look a meal with us, congratulating 
me oil my appearance, and I called on him two or tlu'cc times and 
saw him at his cons lilting rooms. He used, however, to advise me 

not to forget that I was Mr. but I impressed on Jiint that I was 

nblc lo practJcaHy forget Mr. in the enjoyment of being 

Mrs. . He said he saw no reason why I should not dress now 

tiiid again aa a relief to wliat hccomca an overpowering desire, but if 
I let it gel hold of me to an undue extent it became pathological. 

I said I vYa.s far happier, my brain was at rest, and there was not 
the con till nal conflict, and intense longing, causing depression. We 
debated tlic subject often for lengthy periods, I contciuling that tlie 
ego, the inner self, should rule and not the physical self. Although 
he was prepared to liack up his early a<lvicc to protect lue, and my 
hostess, if 'discovery' led to any untoward incidents (wfiich did not 
worry me, my ciijoyiiicnt was too great to be deterred by thoughts 
of risk), be regarding me largely as a mental case, yet lie suggested 
that it would be wiser if I and he consulted another doctor; to which 
I agreed. After he had prepared tlic consultant with an outline of 
my ease, and details of public work, and references I had; I visited 
tiiese two doctors one evening, having specially smartened myself, 
and cn route buying a large bunch of sweet pens to wear in my 
waist hand. I sat for two hours and a half, describing iiiy ease and 
answering questions of a most searching nature. I stated that it 
was my sincere desire to he a refined gentlewoman (not nny female) 
and that alLlioiigh I realized all the drawbacks attending some 
women's lives, and had discussed the matter with an Englisli lady 
who spoke of the illness, pains and drawbacks of women’s lives, yet 
though I shrunk from pain and operations as a rule (a tooth extrac- 
tion being tciTlble to my nerves) yet I would undcigo a surgical 
operation if the result would be to give me a beautiful or attractive 
female form with full womanhood in a type that appealed to me. 
The only emharvasRmciU I felt at the interview was that I had to 
speak of myself as a male, while in feinininc attire and character. 

My con lent ion was and is that masculine women arc recognized by 
the world as a separate type and their personalities (or peculiarities) 
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fire aiJowed expression, in dress, mode of living, etc., suitable to their 
inner selves, not their bodies; they arc free to coarsen themselves by 
living as like men as possible, yet are hybrids. I make a more 
successful transformation, hide my body as far as sex is concerned 
and iny bcliaviov is that of a refined lady. My doctor rather clings 
to the mental obsession idea; and suggested that it would doubtless 
be possible for them to arrange with the Chief of Police that I be 
not iiioicsted, but I demurred at being pointed out to detectives and 
others who would Ignorantly regard me as being dressed up, for niy 
pleasure would be greatly lessened. The consultant took my side 
often in argument and said it was the strongest case of dual per- 
sonality he had known; he wanted time to consider and would see 
me again. 

At the end of four months' life, my hostess received warn- 
ing from a friend that I was known and being spoken about, 
and we supposed that the young woman, her erstwhile boarder, had 
seen me and was lulking. 1 felt that it was wisest to give up for a 
time and consulted my doctor who was indignant at the fact being 
revealed. It was with very great sadness that I undressed for the 
last time one night, having previously bidden my hostess good-bye, 
and asked to be allowed to slip out in the morning. I had detenu in ed 
to go away for a couple of weeks to my sister's, but to return to 
them, as they would have been seriously hit financially had I left 
them. I slipped out into a world that was particularly distasteful 
to me, my callar choked me, niy trousers oppressed me like bandages, 
jny boots felt elunisy, and I missed the clasp of corsets, and the 
beautiful feel of uiidcrwenr. When 1 returned, however, I suffered 
considerable mental and spiritual anguish. I simply could not face 
the household at meals and for a week or more used to get out on 
long walks, or remain in my room, later on beginning with break- 
fasts. My first evening meal was like a knife sticking into me, for 
I remembered — although my scat wa^s moved by request, When 
my hostess rose to remove the first course my spirit wanted to do ag 
before, and get up as a woman and help her. Instead of my own 
dainty movements and menial happiness as a woman, I had to act 
as a man to my great displeasure. I have lived it down somewhat 
but there Is always the contrast between this life and the other, 
whether in the house or not, 

'T consider that I am a dual personality of which the feminine 
self has very early expressed itself, and gathered strength, dominat- 
ing my life, hut my male physical self has been strong enough to 
prevent outward signs of effeminacy. In addition, the desires of the 
feminine have caused undiio thought about, and love for, feminine 
clothes and life, and these have acted on my male sexual nature to 
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cause its dcvclopnicnL MasUirhaikui, when indulged in, and 
coiinecLioii have been generally due to the feelings aroused by con- 
leniplatioii of the fcniiiiiiic stale and clothes, in envy and not in ^ 
sense of sexual desire; also as a relief qf the feeling of longing, rather 
th;in to create siicli feel in gs, I am a IkuuUc of contradictions, n 
sort of Miss JckyJl and Mr Hyde. I cannot simply dreamily coiv 
template! the attraction of a feiiiiniiic state, hut the desires arc always 
present ill varying degrees, and sonictiiiics enough to cause pain or 
deep depression. Were I living nlonc as a man with an aUr*Lclive 
vvomaii and were rash enough to go to her bedroom (unless a pros^ 
litiitc wlio would repel me) my feelings would ho aroused, especially 
if she tempted me, partly because I feel inwardly that I would like 
to be ill lier place, and even during connection I liavc had a longing 
to be her. If going to her room to dress in her clothes, or already 
partly dressed and in the character of a woman, my femininity would 
keep my niasciilinily sternly down; for I know tiiat I could not 
misconduct myself when in iiiy clothes and character, for the sake 
of temporary physical gratifi cation, thereby robbing a more lasting 
aesthetic and spiritual pleasure (together with the sensaliou e[ 
feminine sexual desires, mental and physical). I greatly desire to 
so thoroughly live as a woman that exposure in negligee in bed- 
rooms wlicn it occurs, will be regarded as natural and so I may leg] 
that I am admitted as a woman to the inner sanetnaYy of woman's 
kingdom. 

Regarding the clothes themselves I admit frankly that 
tlicy arc very, very attractive to me, and that I love wearing them, 

I should like to have a complete outfit of essentially feiniiiine things, 
dainty French lingerie, smart ccirsclK which give a delicious feeling 
of snugnc.ss, pretty shoes, and silk stockings, lovely petticoats and 
underskirts and smart gowns, hats, lovely furs and cloaks, coats, 
wraps of all Iciiids. Daintj^ accessories, ^siich as hankies, hand bags, 
gloves, jewelry, perfume, sunshades, veils — all have a U'uly femhnne 
lure for me. My one great desire is for a really good seal coat with 
shawl collar and large cuffs of skunk. To sec one of these makes 
me vciT cnvioii.s, and this frequently happens. Hats have a great 
ai:tr action, too, and 1 love a veil. Now underwear is known to have 
au influeucc ou men’s passionate feelings, but with me, much as I 
love to see it ou or in shops, yet my desire is to wear it. Except 
when shaving during my Mives' I baiii.sh everything inasculinc, and 
I never see my hend without a wig on nor expose niy person below 
the waist, Dressing is a sort of ritual; I am really 'in the spirit' and 
sec and feel myself to he a woman; it is pleasing La put on the 
clolhcsj especially the loucli of a pretty blouse on bare arms and 
shoulders, Tlic soft comfort of underwear, and clasp of corsets, the 
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caress of petticoats around silk-stockinged legs, the smartness of 
shoes, together with the delightful sensation from the graceful movc^ 
fiieJits, and happy frame of mind, all combine to cause the nios^ 
delicious aesthetic feelings of happiness and content, so that aii> 
sacrifice, if necessary, of such an animal passion as iiiasculinc fceliiig&' 
often cause, is Jiot to be cvqji I Ji ought of as Avorth weighJjig. Thv 
great desire is to he as much a gcntlcAvoman in appearance, deport- 
ineiit, personality, thought and desire as possible, and whereas the 
details of dotizes arc forgotten, skirts becoming a part of oneself, 
yet the delicious result renmins in a happy feeling which surges up 
now and again in the Te Dcum: ‘I am a woman,* When undressing 
at niglit I like to do so slowly before the iiiirroi* (should like a long- 
haired wig to sit and brush), but my fccliiigs are simply one of 
peaceful happiness, in that my real self is living without conflict with 
iny physical self which lies dormant and subject, In various stages 
of undress I proceed to the last, where I release Lindergannents 
from niy slionldcrs and slipping oji a dainty nightie, I let my things 
fall to the ground as a modest woman would, never revealing my 
deforniitics. Then in a pretty boudoir cap I sometinies sit and gaze 
in aesthetic satisfaction at iny woman-self, stooping to enjoy the 
romiclness of the slight breasts thus cmpliasizcd. Then to bed, only 
regretting that a loving husbandi or a dear little baby is not to nestle 
near me. 

I do not feel that my ease is one of inversion. My mas- 
ciiliiiity is, however, conquered — a thing I cannot do wlicn living ns 
a man; I feel I am getting to be, if not already no, a sensualist, bul 
when in the fcinininc state one nature only rules, and I have no 
desire to step out of it, any thonglits of juasciilinity being driven 
n^va3^ As a man I should scorn any homosexual relationship, even 
if imagining I was a woman. I have, however, allowed a woman to 
pretend to he a man to mo, when desiring fcininine sexual gratifica- 
tion , and I Avon Id wish to surrender myself to a nice man when a 
woman, but know that my ideal character would not alloAv such a 
lapse, yet the desire docs not excite shame, I have not dressed since 
my last 'life,* although all niy dollies arc within daily toudi, yet 1 
long to do so if it meant a life, not just dressing up or putting on the 
clothes. To try on a lovely fur coat Avonld only be an aggravation, 
yet to put it on as a Avoman and revel in its cosiness and enjoy the 
large cuffs, that is different. As a lady once said; *I suppose you 
want to have a woman's experiences ns well as dress in Llic char- 
aclei?’ and I said, 'Yes, I do.' She understood when she said; 
'What a tragedy your life i.sl How yon must siilTcrl* And I do. 
Much as I desire feminine companionship and a nice home, yet 
marriage seems too great a risk. I cannot change my inner nature^ 
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nor coiiLcniplatc the continued crucifixion of my self by tUc agoniz- 
ing and tantalizing sight of a beautiful ov altvactWc ^voJnaa in 
clothes that distracted me, being a continual source of tormeiu, I 
still hope to Jive the life my real self desires, and in which I can build 
up a better and fiiitT personality and a purer soul to take to tbc 
Beyond, ’ivlicii this body rcniaiiis behind. " 

H, L. sent me mnncroiis statements and letters, but the foregoing 
narrative (to which a few slight additions have been made from others 
of his papers) seems In cover the whole ground and it is in entire 
harmony in all essentials with his other stalcmcnls. He came to sec 
me at intervals after his rot urn from Canada to London, and die 
personal impression he made agreed with his own account of liiinself. 
He was a qiiioti solid, serious man, with no obvious femauiin 
[)liysical trails, and no manner Isms that suggested a woman. One 
would have supposed that he was rather too largely built to make 
lip easily as a woman, hut it would appear that in none of his adven- 
tures in that part was lie ever alanningly fiiispcctcd. In numerous 
photographs as a woman his feminine air and hearing seem umiu- 
pcachabic. There is nothing of the rather provocative and mere- 
tricious aspect which sometimes marks homosexual men when in 
fcjiiiniiic costume; iJic face looks ralEicr massive hut is that of a 
calm, experienced, decorous woman, and the impression is entirely 
agreea()lc. 

The part played by the sexual instinct in R. L. is of much in- 
terest, and characteristic of one of the types of Eon ism. We sec 
that it is licld in balance, as it were, between his native masculine 
nature and his ideal feminine nature, pulled in each direction but 
Liuahle to go to Llui Cull extent in cither, for the ideal fcmiiiiue nature 
prevents full enjoyment as a man, while to accept the sexual enjoy- 
ment of a woman ihoiigli yet possessing a man’s body would hardly 
befit R.L.’s coiiceplion of a lady’s behavior. We see that there is q 
sense (though not the usual sense) in which we can say that R. L. 
is an example of dual peisoualUy. But to say that would not he to 
offer any explanation of his coiiditioiu 

If we were to investigate him psj^cho-analytically, we might pos- 
sibly find the jnfl lienee of an iiifanlilc attaclmient to his mother. 
No attempt whatever was made to ascertain that iiilluciice, and 
there is nothing to show that he himself attached inipor lance to it. 
So that it is all the more instructive to observe that his references to 
his niotlicr, his recognition of Jier superiority, and his early eliampionsliip 
of her againsL the irritable father, would agree with such an assuaip- 
tioii. An infantile and always mainly ujiconscious absoi'iilioii in the 
mo liter, on the part of a sensitive and sympalhelic chihh may well 
have furnished the point of departure for the iittilndc of Lonism 
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^vhich early bcg^ii to develop in R. L., and, in the absence of any 
strong sexual impulse, more and more tended to an absorption in, 
and finally an idciiLificatfon with, the social, maternal, and domestic 
aspects of womanhood. This seems the only key we can expect to 
find, or need to find, to the influences that have molded R. L.'s life. 

In the next case, in a man of quite different intellectual, 
emotional and moral type, we see wliat may, I believe, be re- 
garded as a prcfouiid if not complete form of sexo-aesthetic 
inversion, 

R. M.j, age 66; man of science and letters, a fellow of various 
learned societies and engaged in official scientific work, 

"My father (a business man) came of a healthy, prolific and long- 
lived family of farmers, and was one of eighteen children. My 
mother came of a mercantile family, which suffered from a severe 
form of hysteria, showing itself in some mcjiibers of the fajjiily, but 
not in others, through at least five or six generations. My mother 
was one of eight children, of whom one son and four daughters 
lived to be married, and had children. Of the others, one daughter 
died unmarried at twenty-four; and one boy and one girl died in 
infancy, 

"My mother and one of her sisters married in the same year; 
the former being thirty-one, and the latter thirty-five. But whereas 
the sister's husband was only a year older than herself, my mother 
(who was my father's second wife) was sixteen years younger than 
my father; and about two years after the marriages, the eldest 
cidldreii were born, 

"The sister, who had set her mind on having boys had six 
children of which the two eldest and the youngest were girls, the 
others, two boys and a girl, died in infancy. My mother, on the 
other hand, who set her mind on having girls, had five sons, all stilf 
living, of whom I am the eldest. 

"At the age of six months, I was frightened by a railway train, 
which passed before the window of a railway carriage at which I 
was being held up. I became so ill that my life was despaired of; I 
siilTered much from convulsions, and could not walk ipntil I was two. 
Still, my recollections go back distinctly and continuously to the age 
of three and a half, when wc were staying at the seaside; though I 
have only isolated and disjointed recollections further hack than that. 

"Wc were brought up in great seclusion, for my mother among 
numerous heresies, had a prejudice against schools; and we were 
seldom allowed to apeak to other children. However, older cousins 
Used to conic to the house, and talk and read to me, especially a 
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delicate boy six years oklcr than myself, whose mother M’as dead 
and who Jived with iis during most of niy childhood; and who was 
like an elder brother to me. 

“I was subject, till the age of eight or nine at least, to violent 
fUs of hysterical cryiug, sometimes brought cu\ by a mere trifle; 1 
was geucually ptit in u room by myself till the fit passed off. These 
fits were called ‘freaks/ 

"The earliest books I remember beiJig read to me (Sand ford and 
MertoHj etc), I accepted as real, and at one lime (when about 5 or 6) 
kept on niniiiijg (o the door at every ring, to iiioeL two boys out of 
one of these books, whom 1 expected to conic to pay us a visit, njid 
wlio specially interested me. At this lime I was very lijiiid, and 
coiilil not bear to listen to such a story as ‘Jack the Giant Killer.' 

"I I'cmciubcv once thin king lliat I sIkuiI< 1 liave to marry niy 
younger brother, because I did not kjiow any one else. 

"VVlicn I was able to read, at tJic age of 7 or 0, I read 
everything I could get that looked jjilcrcsliiig. There was no super- 
vision, except that a few books (mostly harmless enough) were 
tabooed as being ‘Loo old for me/ lint Poijc's Homer's Iliad on the 
one baud, and Die rornity Rohluson on the other were long niy 

favorite books; and now 1 began to personally identify myself with 
my favorite heroes, and to insist on being called by their names, 
chan gill g from one to another, as the fancy took me. Thus, I was 
for a long lime I-Icrci[ies; Fritz of tjic SzoLts Pamily; or Basil of 
May lie Reid's Doy llunlcrs, but always the oldest of the boy 
characters, 

“I Jievcr thus identified m 3 \‘ 5 elf with any girl, nnci would have 
been horrified at the idea up to at least nine or ten; but I believe I 
was quite as well able lo .synipatViize with the girl, 4 in Juvenile talcs 
as with the boy a, 

"Occasionally I was a little sculimciital. I was greatly ini pressed 
by the lines relating to Pasiphae in Hojiier, and also by the nllnsioiis 
to the beauty of tlie Anglo-Saxon women in Dickens' Cliild^s History 
of Buf/laiid. I was always very amenable Lo suggestion, I once 
ihoiiglit I ought to make a sacrifice in Old Testanicnt fashion, and 
was seriously inclined to burn my crossbow; but not my long bow, 
which I Lhoiiglit 1 could not spare so well. 

'T remember thinking that ‘culling off the foreskin' meant some- 
th iiig like 'scalping' the forehead; and if I met a Jew, was surprised 
not Lo sec the scar, 

‘T was always very anxious to try any new, and especially 
physical, experience. 1 was probably not more than five or six when 
niy mother once told me that she bad used soap-pellets during iny 
illness; and I inmtcd lately insisted on her applying one, 
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"I was aJso curious to knovv what it feJt like to be wounded in 
battlci to be toi'tiii'cd, or to he burned at the stake. This is a form 
of masochism not uncommou with young boys; but in one form or 
other it was almost pennaiicnt Avith me. I even felt it when I was 
about to haA»c a tooth out. And yet I am very sensitive to pain, 

sexual matters I have nothing to record, except that once 
□r twice one of the testes slipped up into the abdomen, causing me 
considerabic paiii and troLiblo to get it down again. We Avere told 
'the doctor had brought us;^ 1 Avas sorry he had not kept us, for the 
want of sufficient companionship and the dullness of our life made 
me very unhappy. Like most children, when I got a vague idea of 
something further, I ihoiiglit babies might come through the navel: 
or that the navel had something to do with coition; and if I thought 
of the scrotum at all, I supposed it held urine. Among other things 
which appear trifles to parents, hut often cause terrible suffering to 
cliildren, we were kept so long in children’s instead of hoy's clothes 
iJ^at vye were actiiaJly ashamed to be sccji in them. 

"Fairy laics Avcrc tabooed; but I invented the idea of feather- 
dresses for myself before I had heard of them. 

"When I was abovU 10, I learned to swim, but was much dis- 
gusted at the sight of the men’s puhes, which I had not seen before. 
I still dislike hair on the face and body, and even tlic mention of a 
beard or moustache in a hook is disagrccahle to me, though I wear 
diem myse)/, to save the trouble of shaving, A year Jatcr, Ave were 
at the seaside, and I saw the whole of my mother’s breast for the 
first time. It gfivc lUe a similar feeling of rcpulsioh, width lasted 
some yearsj if I accidentally happened to see a A^mnlan’s breast. 
(When younger, I bad, of course, seen babies suckled, but had then 
paid no attention.) As regards men, the feeling Avore off after I 
began to bathe regularly; for bathing drawers for men did not come 
Into gcfierai use (ill about 1060, or rather later. 

“When I was about 12, I found that if I ran very fast, I 
Avas sometimes obliged to .stop from a strong necessity of making 
water, Avliich feeling went off Avhen I tried to do so. 

‘T was brought up a Lee total Icr from the age of eight, and 
though I abandoned tec total ism after eight or ten years, 1 have 
never been in the habit of taking more than a glass of wine, or wine 
and Avatcr, in the course of the day, 

“About the age of 12 I began to feel much interest in the 
differences of fclic sexes, of Avhicb, however, I had no rcaj idea before 
I married. Then I met with the Eastern story of the prince Avho 
was changed into a Avoman by dr in king from a magic spring, and 
Avhathcr it was suggosted by the story or whether the idea arose 
iiulcpciidcntly, I am not quite sure; but I began to think that it 
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would Ijc very nice to be ciuuiKcd into a gu I for a time, to sec ^vbut 
it Wiis lilcc. Gradually this idea hccimic regret that I had not bcc^ 
born a fjirl, but iinaccoinpaiiicd at present by any longing to lake 
the place of any particular wojiian; and jiccompanicd for iiiany ycarsj 
as it had been |)rcce<lcd, by an ahiiost uncontrollable longing for a 
life of travel ajicl adventure, which I nevor had ajiy opporlujiity of 
gratifying except within very moderate limits, and for wliicli I was 
wliolly niiHLiitcd. Of course the two desires were (piitc in congruous, 
"'When I was hetween 1^1 and 15, I used occasionally 
to draw bade tlic prepuce In look at tlic glaiis, and twice had an 
cinissjon of scinein 1 had not the least idea of what it ^vas; and 
just about niy fifteenth year, 1 fell into masturbation; l)iiL Iiappeidug 
at that time to look inlo Rees' Cychpfedia, I stumbled across an 
article rospecling it, and conncctliig it with whal I was doings 
struggled against the habit as much as possil>lo, and never yielded 
to it in excess. AvS the ''mversion" had then aheady commenced, it 
ca\mol have been seriously affected by it, one way or the other. 

"In the following year I had for the fwst time a passing fancy 
for a girl play-male; hut it never went hcyoiul that stage. 

"At this period the desire to be u girl was not very lutcusc; but 
it was still present, accompanied as it generally has been, by the 
wish to go lliroiigh the experience of having a baby. Again, my 
reflections on sexual subjects were not limited to iiiaiTiagc, but to 
speculations on abnorninlities, such as liortiinplirodilisni and castra- 
tion. The latter never appeared to me as tin natural or revolting, but 
only a.s a curious and perhaps iiitcrcsLing exi)criencc, and I slioulcl 
have sul)jectc(l myself to it after the dualh of my wife, if I could 
have carried it out witliout dclection.^ Ilainnioud mentions a ease 
in which a man wislicd to be castrated tliat he may he more like a 
woman, Such a feeling is perfectly intelligible to me. After my 
wife^s death, 1 often slept with all the organs tucked back between 
iiiy thighs, out of sight and reach from the front, I liavc very rarely 
had erotic drcauis, it has surprised me that I have very seldom 
dreamed of myself as a woman. 

^'When I was about 19, I fell seriously in love for the 
first lime with a very yonug givl; and enjoyed two days of delirious 
happiness, arising simply from the idea of being really in loyc; such 
as I never experienced before or since. lUit my luotUcr opposed it, 


i Eon is 111 has sometimes actually led La self-c astral ion, Tlius 
Tange and Trotscnbiirg {Si\vii(il”I^rol)lcmCj June, 1911) have described 
llic case of a married man, a good husband and father but regarded as 
peculiar by those who knew him, and in reality a transveslisl, who thus 
mutilated liimself; but his [lersLstcut dussiimilatiou rendered it diftlcult 
to ckiciclatc the ease psychologically. 
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and I found the girl was much younger than I thought; so the affair 
gradually fliclcered out, without my ever havinfi' spoken a word of 
love to her. 

"The ffrealcs' had ceased when I was about 10 or 11; but I 
was liable to violent fits of anger, if greatly upset, which sometimes 
left me ill for a clay or two. I succeeded in overcoming this feeling; 
I) Lit at the loss of the ‘rightcoLis indignation' and power of taking niy 
own part which were absolutely necessary to protect niy own coni' 
fort and rights in the world. Besides, liavii^g sufficient sympathy and 
insight to sec both sides in a dispute, I am equally liable iu any 
doubtful case to be imposed upon by either cajolery or bullying, and 
am often 'afraid to strike’ when it is my clear duty to do so, for fear 
of unfairly 'wounding' my adversary. Consequently I am always 
liable to be grievously imposed upon, or even talked into doing against 
my will what I know to be contrary to my own interests. Nor can 
I often think at such times of what I ought to say or do in the cii*' 
ciimstanccs; and I am quite imahlc to meet a sudden and unexpected 
attack or change of front. 1 reproach myself greatly for this after- 
wards, for when it is too late I sec clearly what I ought to have said 
and done. This weakness is the most painful (and perhaps the only 
really painful) accompanjinciit of jiiy 'inversion'; and it may possibl]^ 
have no necessary connection with it. 

"When I was about 20, I met a young foreign lady at the 
house of some friends she was visiting. She was a very bright, lively 
giri, with a light cojiiplcxion and dark liair, which I have always 
preferred; and we soon became as good friends as if we had known 
eacli other all our lives, instead of meeting as strangers and fovcigm 
ers. I believe I attracted her as much as slic attracted me; and there 
was not an unlciiHl word between us at any time; and though wo 
married soon afterwards, we were never happy apart for an hour; 
and if we could get away together, it was like a fresh honeymoon to 
the last. She departed after we had enjoyed nearly thirty years of 
married life; by no means free from sometimes serious trouble; but 
as between ourselves, idyllic. We had one son. 

"We both thought that the first sight of each other undressed 
might be repellent, but we neither of us experienced any such feeling. 
Instead of this, much as I loved her, I also envied her very much, 
and the innate and iiistiiictive longing to be a woman myself became 
greatly and permanently increased. Nothing would have pleased 
me better tliiin for us to have gone to sleep, and to have waked up hi 
each other's bodies, for a time at any rate. 

"Unnatural as it may appear, when our son was born, the 
thought that I could not go Ihrongh the experience my self, or even 
be with iny wife at the time caused me the most acute sii/Tcrhig I ever 
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fclL ill lily life, and I did not pet over it for many months.^ On such 
occasions I always sympathize greatly with the nicntal sniTcriugsi 
of the luisliaiici, not tlic physical siilTcrings of the wife. 

"A year or two later I was affected with hernia on both sides. 
That on the right side the doctor called inguinal, and it has given 
me more or less trouble ever since. The left one he called iiulircct; 
and I liave .scarcely felt any tiling of it from the hegiimiiig. He told 
me it wafi unusual for two fonii.s to exist on oiiposttc sides; but I 
may say that I hnow i\t>lh5ng of the cause, and that the right side 
was affected .some weeks or iiiOEilhs before the left. 

"And here I ihay note that there is a slight tendency to lateral 
hciiiiaphroditism, the right side being more iiiascnlinc than the left 
On the riglit side the beard is considerably stronger; and llioiigli 
there is very little hair cm the chest, or indeed on the body gcjierally, 
what little there is, is iiio.slly on the right side of the median Hue; 
and the right breast i.s a little smaller and less linn than the left, 
The shape of Lhe pelvis seems equally ma.sculinc on both skies. 

"But on die other hand the right eye is nuich weaker tliaii tlie 
left; it was never strong ciiongh to read by at the best of times, and 
at present hardly reaches No. 2 of the Lest types, wliilc the left eye 
goes up to 5 or 6, and i.s* still strong enough to read good print with 
a good light without glasses for a abort time. Ii\U my eyes ase 
quite too aeii.silivc for me to be able to hold them open for cxaniiiig' 
tion with a light. 

"I forgot to say that when I was a child I was nuicli troubled 
by a scn.satioii as if everylhiJig wa.s going into niy eyes (a weakness 
inlieriled from my m other) ; and 1 constanlly saw films, but had no 
other hallucinations. I should aild here that I have never been able 
to whistle; and though the uvula was operated on when I was about 
twenty-six, I don't know that it had any effect beyond slapptug the 
comstant aniioyniicc of tickling in the throat, from \vhicli I had 
suffered for some years, I have never had the least inclliiatioii to 
smoke. 

"After my wife's death, I felt her presence with me for sonic years] 
but It gradually seemed to Cade away. Greatly needing the sympathy of 
a wife, as well as a con genial companion (for I seem to iiiidcrstand and 
sympathize much better with women than with men) I seriously con- 
sidered the possibiliLic.s of a second marriage, but several rcasoirs led me 
finally to ahaiuloii the idea. The young lady wdio has been most 

i Thi.-v feeling may be more common than i.s generally supposed. 
Kaven llurucy slates that when she began to aiialyze men, after previems 
experience with women, .she was .surprised at the intcii.sily of their envy 
oC cliiklluith and luotlieiluKid, us well us of the hrcustii and the act of 
suckling {Ini. Jour. Psycho- analyxisy Oct., 1926, p. 330). 
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attractive to me since the death of my wife married lately. I do not 
feel jealous of her or her husband, but feel as if I should like best 
to be her daughter. In any ease, I hope to have my wife as my 
lover or my sister in some other life, according to whether she is a 
man or a wpiiian. 

"When I was about 57, I was grossly abused and insulted 
by some unworthy persons who were under great obligations 
to me; and experienced great mental siilTcring for a long time 
afterwards. Wbetlier it had any connection with what I am going to 
narrate, I do not know; but about two years after this, there vseemed 
to be something like an alteration of sexual polarity. I felt like a 
woman horn out of her sex, and was affected by the most passionate 
longing to be a woniaii, I could not look at a pretty girl without 
envying her, her beauty and her womanhood, and would gladly have 
changed places with almost any woman from fifteen to forty-five 
who was in the least attractive to me. 

^'These fcciings seem to have stimulated the breasts, which bad 
previously been almost as flat as a child's, for they now began to 
enlarge very slowly; but also very steadily; ajid sometimes thc3' 
seem to alter almost daily. At first nothing could be felt under the 
nipples hut a sniail hard detaclied iiiicieus ahout the size, of a pea, 
This gradually enlarged, and tlicn seemed to become dispersed and 
diffused, and was succeeded by a thickening, at first imder the 
nipples, and tlieii above; coimccLcd with a band (at first hardly 
thicker than a thread) a little below the armpit. Lastly there was a 
thickening beneath the nipple itself. Then the whole circumference 
of each breast became firm and thickened, and it was not till this pro- 
cess was completed (after perhaps three or four years) that the 
breasts have begun to protrude a little in front. They continued to 
enlarge slowly. 

“The growth of the breasts was occasionally accompanied by a 
titillating sensation fii any part which was about to enlarge; also a 
throbbing feeling in the whole, and a feeling of inflammation could 
ofteji be induced by a yoliaiitary coji traction of ilic jiiusclcs. TJie 
development of the breasts was not accompanied by any atrophy of 
the male organs, as sometimes occurs when it is the result of nii 
injury to the head (I remember once having a bad fall on the ice on 
the back of my head when I was a boy of nine or ten, but don't 
suppose this had any effect on my constitution). These rcmarics 
chiefly apply to the left breast, which has always been rather larger; 
there is little corresponding sensation in tlic right, but it enlarges 
more slowly, and probably sympathetically — the nipples have scarcely 
enlarged nt ail, and there are no signs of any fluid secretion. 

7 
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^'At present the breasts xirc bcgiiijiiiig to feel increasingiy likt 
a woman's which is accompanied by ,i strange feeling of greatly in. 
creased physical coniforL and well-being. If I had an opportiinityj I 
should like to try on a woman's clothes, though I have no very 
.special attraction for women’s dresses or their ordinary occupations 
— especially stays; and also put ii child to the breast, to sec if it 
would draw niiilc. The acme of phy.sical Iniman happiness aften 
apiiears to me to be a woniLiii siiclding a healthy ciiild. With the 
growth of llic breasts, the painfully intense longing for woiuanhood 
has sonicwlnU subsided. 

"A woman's body appear.'? to me to be far more beautiful and 
iiitei'csliiig, and even much more natural than a man's; and its 
physical clrawl)acl<s would be a cheap price to pay for the pleasure at 
living in one. The male organs appear to me ugly, inconvenient, 
and almost unnatLiral, I am fond of children, and perhaps my 
feeling towards them may rcscinhlc those of a woman. I should 
like to be a woman in order to enter utterly into their lives as one of 
themselves. 

"All of my brothers arc more or less bald, but though I am the 
eldest, my hair is still very good for my age, only tliinniiig a little 
in the front. 1 may add that I am not intuitive, and no judge ol 
character, and am clumsy with iny hands. 

"I am still greatly attracted by beautiful women, but iny in- 
stinctive feelings towards llieni are alway.s more those of envy than 
desire or jealousy; and I always envy a woman in proportion to iiiy 
love and admiration for her. Still, there arc many good women, for 
whom I feel sincere regard, and even affection, who are not in any 
way phy.sically attractive to me, and towards whom I feel neither 
dc.sirc nor envy. 

“ForfcunaLcly I was never thrown among vicious companions, 
and was too timid and refined Lo fall into evil courses, though I 
might have done so, had bad companions tempted me. Perhaps, too, 
niy physical passions were weakened by the tendency to inversion. 

"My wife and I used sometimes to change clothes, though tier's 
were much too small for me. But I may repeat, I do not know that 
I have any special fondness for women's clothes or women's 
occupations. 

"IiitellectLinl women of some force of character arc most 
a I tractive to me, perhaps as a counterpart to my own weak and 
easily influenced character ; I am not usually attracted by weak, 
delicate, fair 'feiiiisiinc woiiicn,' 

“As regards myself, I do not feel the double sex to be an evil 
(except for the weakness of character which may or may not be 
cojiiicctcd with it), but rather an advantage, as enlarging my 
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sympathies, I do not suppose it is possible for one sex to under- 
stand the other, without their being mixed in sufficient proportion to 
^ivc them a renl fellow-meaning. I consider it most probable that 
the sexes are always more or less mixed in varying proportions in 
every inan or woman, one or the other preponderating. 

"The peculiar psychical affection which I have described might 
be called aesthetic invcrsio-ii. It is dealt with by several living 
novelists, especially Frank Richardson in 2835 Mayfain 

"It differs from ordinary inversion in that those who arc 
afifected by it appear (at least in most eases) never to be attracted 
by men, but only by women. There is no tradition, so far as I 
know, of anything resembling inversion in our family, 

"These people are generally devotedly attached to some woman; 
and love and honor her so much that they feel as if they them selves 
were born out of their sex, and naturally in a khld of uJiconifortabJe 
exile. 

"I Jiavc written the foregoing account in all sijicerity. The 
condition is no mere fancy, but has continued and indeed increased 
during almost the whole of a fairly long life.” 

The foregoing narrative, written by a man of scholarly habits, 
and highly trained in scientific accnracy of observation, was placed 
in my hands some years before the writer's death. Kot long before 
this occurred I submitted it to him for a final revision, wliich resnUed 
ill 110 essential changes, During this period I was in frequent cor- 
respondence with R, M., both on the subject of his anomaly and on 
other topics. Owing to circumstances I had only one opportunity 
of meeting him. The personal impression he made upon me cor- 
responded with that conveyed by liis letters and his narrative. There 
was no outward suggestion of femininity, but there were present in 
an extreme decree the indications of tJic timid, retiring, sensitive 
disposition which is sometimes seen in men devoted to a scientific 
career and is apt to be associated with neurotic tcjidencies. 

He was described by his son (a physician who, when in accord- 
ance with his father's request this narrative was eventually shown 
to him, admitted he knew nothing of his father’s Eonistic tempera- 
ment) as ”a man of great erudition, and most gentle, tlioughtfLil, 
and unassuming.'' One could well believe in that absence of "grit" 
of which he himself Complained. Except for this and for some slight 
nervous muscular tics, no abnormality was suggested. How far a 
more careful exploration would have revealed more significant 
changes must remain doubtful. R. M. had frequently expressed a 
wish for a pbysical exam i nation to be made, and an appointment 
for this purpose had been duly arranged. Then occurred his sudden 
illness, due to acute nephritis preceded by a more chronic form of 
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the disorder, r^esultinf? slioi’lly riftcr \i\ flcatli. It seems improbable 
llint Llic CKnniiiHiLioii would liavc revealed any conditions to wfiicli 
fffcat siRfiiiricaiice could be attached, for some dei^rce of Kyiiecoinasty 
is far from Lincoimiioii. At the same time tlicre was absolutely 
iiolhliii^ ill K. M's aitiiodc towards liiiiiself and liis anomaly, or in 
his |[|eiicral menial cunditioii, which reveals any dclusioiuil state. 
The utmost tliat can he said is that lie was inclined to suspect that 
some very minor physical anomalies nii/^lil posses.s a feminine or 
hcrniatjliroditic shpiificancc. Hut he w'as anxious to submit these 
points ti) the jiid^^iiicnt of those more coiiipctcnL in such matters. 
We see here what the Freudian would term a "complex,’' but it is 
not a paranoic delusional sy.stein. 

The condition presented by R, M. seems to me to be 
Eonism, or sexo-acsthetie iiwersicn, iu i^hcrhajis a complete form. 
In tluit form it bring-s home to us the unsatisfactory nature 
of the term "tnuisvcsti.s’in/' Tltc cdcinc/it of cross-dressing' was, 
indeed, present, hut in so slijfht and unessential a degree as 
to be almost iiegdigiblc. A man of iiitellcctnal tastes and of 
deep feelings, dressing had never been a matter of great in- 
terest to him, and there was no soil for any pjcmounced iiii- 
pLiIsc of cross-dressing to take root in. The inversion here 
is in the adective and emotional sphere, and in this large sphere 
the minor symptom of cross-dressing is insignificant. The 
subject was a man of exceptional intellectual culture and of ex- 
ceptional sympathetic sensitiveness. He jiossessed marked 
fcininine aiFcc Lability. lie cannot be regarded as an example 
of aesthetic inversion in its most usual and typical form. But 
he seems to me to present it in its most highly developed form. 

When we attempt to classify or to account for the cases 
here l)vouglit forward the task is scarcely easy. We may well 
a.ssei't that thc}^ illustrate that universal bisexuality which is 
now so widely accepted. We see that R. M., as welt as R. L., 
perceived this, and it was also pointed out b}’' Niicke. But if 
we proceed to co-ordinate Llic.se casus of scxo-aesthetic in- 
version with ordinary sexual inversion, now often regarded as 
most easily cxpIicUble by tliis .same organic bisexuality, niaiii- 
fested through some coustitvuioual hnnnouie irregularity, 
encounter difiicnlLics. We may he inclined to regard aesthetic 
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inversion as a sligliter cleg^ree of the same sexually intermediate 
state of which we find a more advanced sta^e in sexual in- 
version.^ But a little consideration shows that that is scarcely 
correct. In the narrow sphere of the sexual impulse itself the 
Eonist shows indeed but little if any approximation to the op- 
posite sex- But in the wider non-sexual psychic sphere, on the 
other hand, he goes far beyond all the most usual manifesta- 
tions of sexual inversioiK The two conditions are not strictly 
co-ordinate. They may rather be rc^rded as, so to speak, 
two uiililce allotropic modifications of intermediate sexuality. 
Sexual inversion when it appears in Eonism would appear to 
be merely a secondary result of the aesthetically invei'ted 
psychic state, Eonism, when it appears in homosexual persons, 
is perhaps merely a secondary result of the sexually inverted 
psycliic state- 

Raffalovicli^ has remarked that one is struck by the moral 
inferiority, the superficiality, the immodesty of the efTeminate 
invert. This remark, whether or not it is true of the effeminate 
invert, rarely applies to the Eonist. On the contrary, we are 
frequently impressed by his moral superiority. Like the 
fetichist, he never flaunts his peculiarity in the public eye, con- 
cealing it from all hut sympathetic observers who number per- 
haps only one or two in a life-time. His code of morals is ustt- 
aily the accepted code, held perhaps rather more firmly than 
usual, and if, as may sometimes happen, he seems to discern 
a homos ex i/al tendency in himself, he is genuinely distressed. 
There is little likelihood that he will ever become, as some- 
times happens to the effeminate invert, a prostitute. 

This is Jiot, indeed, a point of view which always com- 
mends itself to psycho-analysts. There are some psycho- 
analysts who when they sec acknowledged signs of liomo- 


^Sadger, from the psycho-analytic side, repels the idea that trans- 
vestism can be regarded as a .stage of inversion, aiul Moll, fronya^dilTcr- 
ciib standpoint, refuses even to regp ret;' the anomaly as an^kTtcr mediate 
sexual stage. Hirschfcld, who'- ditimpions tliC:dooi;riiuj.x^ iiUcnnediatG 
sexual stages, is slill iiicliiica, ani,‘ to ^rbgar cl ’1^01118111 as primary in 
the heterosexual and secondary iiy^ie lionioscXiiaf/^ 

2Raffalovidi. Ur(tiiisme et 
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sexuality, accept them, as most other people do, as the si^iig of 
honioscKuality. But when they see the reverse, even a strong 
antipathy* they accept that also as a vsigii of homosexuality, 
the I'cactioji of a suppressed wish. '^'Heads, I win/' they seem 
to say; "tails, you lose." This is rather too youthful a method 
of conclLictiiig- mental analysis. We must, therefore, hesitate to 
follow Stelcel wlio would thus account for the Eonist's fre- 
qnently strong dislike of homosexuality, and considers that the 
EonisL is an invert, whose inversion is transferred from the 
body to the garments that are its symbol. 

Thus, on a common basis, \vc seem to he presented with 
two organic conditions whicli are distinct, do not easily merge, 
and are even mutually repugnant. A large proportion, per- 
haps the majority, of sexual inverts have no strongly pro- 
iioLincecl feminine traits, and even so far as they possess them 
not infrequently desire to slur over or disguise them. The 
majority of sexo-aesthetic inverts, on the other hand, are not 
only without any tendency to sexual inversion, but they feel a 
profauncl icpugiiaLice to that anomaly.^ 

Ill the two transitional cases I have brought forward 
there could not be said to be even a question of sexual In- 
version. In pronounced cases it only conies into question 
to be rejected. A. T. (as also R. L.) had latterly indeed 
come to feel that the sexual experiences of a woman were 
needed for the complete gratification of his state of feeling. 
This is, however, clearly a secondary development of his 
aesthetic iuyersiow, and it is a development which the sub- 
ject himself views with terror. Moreover he is not in fact 
ill the .slightest degree sexually attracted to any person of 
his own sex. The idea is merely an idea, and though it might 
possibly become an obsession it seems highly improbable that 
it will ever be carried into practice. In R. M.^s case, although 
here aesthetic inversion is carried so far, there has never been, 

^ Hii-&ch[cld (Bte IQ 14, \). 23 J) refers to a male 

Irnnsvcslist who rcniarkccl that “Lniasvcslisiu and inversion arc two 
dianiclrically omiosiCe disposi lions," niid lo another who dcclaicd Lhat lie 
tell conteiiipL for inverts and effeminate men. 
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even jina^inatiyely, the slightest hoinosexual temptation. After 
he had devised the tci'm “aesthetic inversion," he was himself 
rather inclined to reject it for “psychical hermaphroditism," on 
the gronnd that the use of the word "inversion" might suggest 
a connection with homosexuality which he would regard as 
highly repugnant. 

Psychologically speaking, it seems to me that we must 
regard sexo-acsthetic inversion as really a modification of 
normal hetero-sexuality. Assimilation in dress, Crawley re- 
marks, even from the ethnographic standpoint, “is a form of 
the desire for imion.“ It is a modification in which certain of 
die norinal constituents of the sexual impulse have fallen into 
the background, while other equally normal constituents have 
become unduly exaggerated. What are those two sets of 
cows tJt 11 ents? 

In uorniai courtship it is necessary for the male to ex- 
perience two impulses which are, on the surface, antagonistic. 
On the one hand, he must he forceful and combative; he must 
overcome and possess the desired object. On the other hanck 
he must be expectant and sympathetic; he must enter into the 
feelings of the beloved and even subject himself to her will, 
The lover must he both a resolute conqueror and a submissive 
slave. He must both oppose himself to his mistresses reticence, 
and identify himself with her desires. This twofold attitude 
is based on the biological conditions of courtship. 

In civilii:ed human courtship tJicre is a tendency for the 
first and aggressive component of the sexual impulse to be 
suborclinateclj and for the second and sympathetic component 
to be emphasized. Thi.s tendency was set forth many years 
ago by Colin Scott as the “secondary law of courting” by 
which the female (who is already imaginatively attentive to the 
states of the excited male) develops a siiperadded activity, 
while the male develops a relatively passive and imaginative 
attention to the psychical and bodily states of the female. This 
“imaginative radiation" and "development of the representa- 
tive powers,” is favored, Colin Scott points nut, by the restric- 
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lions ijiiposecl by civilization, and the larger mental capacity in- ‘ 
volved.^ 

This sccojulary conipoiiciU of the sexual inipiiLse, the elc- 
nicnt of sympathy ami ideutification, may be said to be con- 
ncclcd, as Colin Scott seems to have recognized, with an 
aesthetic attitude. It is worth while to insist on the connection 
for it may furnish a deeper reason than I have yet suggested 
for applying the name ^aesthetic inversion'' to a condition 
wliicli, as the reader will by now have perceived, is to be re^ 
garcled as an alniormal and perhaps pathological exaggeration 
of the secondary component of the normal heterosexual impulse* 

The Eonist is frcf[i[ciitly refined, sensitive, and highly in- 
telligent. In this respect T. S. and R. L. aiid R. M* are typical. 
The Eouist has developed and exaggerated this sccoudaiy inv 
pulse of courting at the expense of the primary more aggres- 
BiYC Impulse. (Carried to the extreme this tendency may be- 
come niaBochisn-\j and wc see in T. S/s day-dreams a slight 
masochistic disposition.) But this impulse correspouds to the 
impulse which various modern philosophers of aesthetics re- 
gard as of the essence of the aesthetic attitude, an inner sym- 
pathy and imitation, an emotional identification with the beauti- 


^ 0)lm Scon, "Sex ami Art," Amr ican /oiiniol of Psychoiogy, 
voi. vii, No. 2. ft may he no Led that Dr. Sahrina Spiel re in (Jahrbuch 
fiir Psyclioanalyiiuhii Porschiuigcn, vol. iy, 1912, p. ^83) iJuIcpcncIeiiEly 
confirms Colin Scott’s view of the more primary nature of tliis 
tive aUenlivcness in women. There are, she says, two directions of 
Ideas in the lover: "In the first, one is usually tlie subject and loves ihc 
outwardly projected object j in the second one is ciiimi^cd into the beloved 
and loves himself as object. In the man, to whom belongs the active 
p.'irt of capturiiig a woman, the subjective ideas prevail; in a woman, 
who lias to attract the man, the refluent ideas gain, even normally, the 
muicr band, llcrcwith is comiccLcd feminine coipietry; the woman is 
Ihiiikhig Iiow .she can please ‘liiiii’; Iicrcwitli is conncclcd also her greater 
lioiiiosexnalUy and atito-erotism [Narcissism] ; changed into her lover, 
the woman nmsV to a certain degree feel niascnlinc; as the object of Ihe 
man she can love herself or .mot her girl who is such as she would wish 
herself to he — of course always beautiful. I once fotind a fcJiiiniiie col' 
league much worried over a .succc.ssimi of envoi on c.s siic was addressing- 
Siie cuiilrl not I’cpeat I lie handwriting she had uciueved in the first. Oji 
iny ashing why that plea. see I her so much, .she suddenly realized that that 
was how her lover wrole. The need for iden I location with liic Ijeloveii 
was, therefore, so great that she could only ciKlure herself as bemg like 
In'in." 
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ful object. Even though we reject this resemblance as an 
adequate basis for a Jianie to desig^jiate the aJiomaly^ it still 
seems that the aesthetic tendencies of this impulse cannot be 
i^jiorecl. They lielp to explain, moreover, why, as Niicke long 
since remarked and as my cases show, it so often hap]oens that 
the Eonisfc is an artist or a man of letters. WilUani Sharp, who 
piiblivshcd various well-known l)Ooks under a feminine pseudo^ 
nym (Fiona Maclcod), which was long iDelieved to stand for a 
]-eal woman, was an artist witli the temperament of an EoiiisC 
and well shows how almost identical the aesthetic attitude is in 
the two cases. We arc told in the biography by his wife that 
^'scarcely a day passed on which he did not try to imagine him- 
self living the life of a vvoniaii, to see through her eyes, and 
feel ajicl view life from her standpoint, and so vividly that 
'soinetimes I forget I am not the woman I am trying to im~ 
agine/"'^ R. M. thought he found traces of Eonism in Rcnaiu 
and Rossetti, and he referred to Frank Richardson’.s novel, 
2S35 Mayfair^ as dealing with it. Hirschfeld has stated- that 
Richard Wagner was the type, even physically, of one variety 
of transvesList, and that it ought not to he doubtful to anyone 
that he was In his own life a transvestist, after reading his 
'^Letters to a Dressmaker,” surreptitiously puhlished years ago 
by Daniel Spitzer.’*^ 

To me it is more than doubtful. The letters to the dress- 
maker show no indications of Eonism, even in the narrowest 
sense of cross-dressing. Wagner simply wants his garments 
made of silk and satin, cushions of similar material, and light 
fabrics of beautiful colors — he is very particular about the pre- 
cise color — around Jiini as he avoHcs. We are in the presence, 
not of an Eonist, but an artist who, after an early life of hard- 
ship, was at length able to gratif)'^ the repressed cravings of his 

W, Sharp: IViJIiam Sharpj p. 52, 

^Jahrbftcli fur Sexudh Zivischeusinfeiij Bd. xxiii, 1923, p. 13. 

^ Brief e Richard an due Pui^inacficrin, Vienna, 1906. 

They were written in I864-S, stolen from the dressninlccr, and later found 
at a dealer's. See L. ICarpaLli, Zn den Bricfeji Richard I'Vagners an cine 
Pni^macherin: Unterrcdunffcn mil den Putsmacherin, Berlin, 1907, Also, 
Heinrich Piular, "Richard Wagner's Biscxiialitat," Gcschlecht mid 
Gcsellsclieftj Bd. ii. Heft 3. 
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pli^'^sic^l find psychic sensitivity. Beethoven, it is true, liked to 
compose in an oUl dressing-gown. But Haydn, who in ymth 
had siilTcred from living in dirt and rags, insisted on being 
elegantly dressed before lie sat down to compose. It may be 
said — I have often said it — -that in genius, whatever the actual 
sex, there me elements alike of the man, the woman, and the 
child. This was emphatic[il]y true of Wagner. We may even 
agree with Di\ Piidor tliat a feminine element is of special Im- 
portance for the artist as nuisician, vSiiicc ''music implies em- 
bodied receptivity.^^ Ihit while this lirings the artist near to the 
Eoiiist, and helps to explain why the Eoiiist is vSoniGtjines also 
an artist, it will not suffice to identify them. Similarly, Ruskia 
and Rossetti cannot he regarded ns Eonists, although both of 
them, even on the ])hysical side, may have presented feminine 
traits. 1 

It is tliivS sensitive imprcs.sionable artist's temperament 
which often leads the Eonist to believe that his peculiar nature 
has been moulded in childhood by the special circumstances of 
his early life. We may certainly believe that such circLiinstaiices 
have sometimes heeii iiillucntial. This may be noted with 
special fre(]Lieiicy of the mother’s attitude towards licr chikl, 
and S ad ger's cases, also, show the i nil Lienee of the mother and 
of love for the mother. It is frequently recorded that the 
mother took an uiuisLial pleasure in encouraging or emphasis- 
ing the chilcrs tendency to adopt the ways of the other sex. 
Ill T. S.’s case this influence was exerted in a reverse direction; 
she concentrated attention on the child’s feminine traits by her 
repulsion to tlieiu. Tlicse are the two opposite ways in which 
it is possible for a iiiotlier to help to mould her chikrs char- 
acter in this direction. 

The philosophic students of aesthetics have frequently 
shown a tendency to regard a subjective identification with the 
beautiful object as the clue to aesthetic emotion. They hold 
that we imaginatively imitate the beauty we .sec, and syinpathe- 

^ I may iiolc ihiiL Hoi I iiulepciideiiLly cniicliKlc.s tbnt the evidence 
fails to prove that \Va filler was a Iransvestist, KralTt-Khiiig and Moll, 
Psycho^ufih'ut Sexunfis, 192-1, p. 5H5. 
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tjcally place ourselves in it. Our emotions^ as it were, beat 
in time to its rhythm, Lotze and R, Vischer worked out an 
aesthetic doctrine of inner MUcrlebcn on such lines as these. 
More recently, Karl Groos concluded that the play of inner 
imitation, inner MilcrUhcn, is "the central phenomenon of 
aesthetic enjoyment.'*^ Lipps, again, is a clistinguishecl ex- 
ponent of imitation and of what he calls Einflihhmg as the 
explanation of aesthetic emotion, and he has most elaborately 
set forth his doctrine. It is very interesting, from our point 
of view, to note that,^ while Lipps on the whole regards imita- 
tion and Einfilhhmg as going together in aesthetic feeling, he 
stops short (where the Eoiiist does not stop short) at the 
threshold of sex and declares that here we must make a dis- 
tinction. We cannot, he says, explain, the appeal of a woman's 
beauty by imitation, for a man does not, for instance, desire to 
possess a woman's breasts. Yet all beautiful forms, he hoick, 
owe their beauty to Einfithiung, and this has nothing to do with 
the sexual instinct for which the .specific form of the opposite 
sex arc objects of a possible real relationship, The aesthetic 
enjoyment of a woman's figure thus shows clearly, Lipps con- 
cludes, that the conception of Einfiihhmg is different from 
that of imitation (or Nachahmung) 

Here we may perceive a deeper reason than we have yet 
reached for describing the psychological anomaly we are here 
concerned with as aesthetic inversion. The subject of the 
anomaly is not merely experiencing an inversion of general 
tastes in the sexual sphere ; he has really attained to a specific- 
ally aesthetic emotional attitude in that sphere. In his ad- 
miration of the beloved he is not content to confine himself to 
the normal element of Einfiihlung ; he adopts the whole aesthe- 

^K, Groos, Der Aesthcti^cUe 190Z, c.g. Ch. Y, 

2 See T. Lipps, Der Aeslhef ische Gc7\mss hi die Bildeiide Kuust, 
1906, Ch. I. 

•'^T. Lipps, Grundleffung der Aeslhctikj 1903, vol. i, p. 147. It may 
be remarked tfiat Lipps entirely dissociated aesthetic emotion from 
sexual emotion. Groo.s {op. cii., 248) considers that wc cannot escape 
the conclusion that the artisti-c enjoyment of marked ly sensual situations 
belongs to the aesthetic sphere. Lipp.s (o/\ cit., p. 148) thinks that it is 
decadent to involve the sexual iitstiiict in aesthetics. 
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tic atLitiicIe by experiencing also the impulse of imitation. He 
achieves a completely emotional icIcnLificatioii which is sexually 
abiiortnal l>Lit aesthetically correct. At the same time we may 
carry this conception heyond the aesthetic field into that of 
the psychic life generally. Sucli a conception has, for inslatice 
been worked out 1)y Ihancltl. ^'ICvcry 'you/ " says Prandti, 
''every ])erson outside myself, proceeds from a splitting up of 
myself, and is part of my own mc/'t 

comes sim[)iy a person in whom a normal and even quite or- 
dinary and inevitable process of thought is carried to an un- 
due aud ahnorinal len^tln He has put too much of "me" into 
the "yon” that attracts him. 

Physically, it would appear, tliis secondary and aesthetic 
element of the sexual impulse Lends to assert itself abnormally 
ill the form of aesthetic inversion in those men in whom the 
primary and more "virile" element of the sexual impulse is 
defective. In some cases, though not in all, Llierc is a lack 
of physical robustness. The Koiiist frequently shows feeble* 
ness of physical sexual impulse. This is iioL always found hut 
it is reinarlcably common and is illustrated hy T. S. as well as 
C. T. Nilcke regarded it a.s so common that he proposed to 
divide the subjects of this anomaly into three classes: The 
heterosexual, the homosexual, and the asexual.^ Such a 
division, however, hardly meets the situation. The absolutely 
asexual are probably rare, hut the heterosexual are often only 
feebly sexual. The Chevalier d'Eon himself seems to have 
shown this characteristic; he was attracted to women but not 
.strongly sexual. The Iionist is more often than not married, 
and most tenderly and synipatlieticany devoted to his wife; but 
he attaches little importance to the sexual act, is sometimes 
inapt for it, and much pleased if his wife is willing to forego 


^ AiiLonin PrnndLl, Die BmfiUthiniJj 1910, p. 115< 

^Hirschfcld (.SV-rimt/?(]//io/o/;iV, vol. ii, p, W) finds that 35 per 
cent, of the traiisvestUls he lins known were heterosexual, 35 per cent, 
lioiuoscxiuil, L5 per cent hisexiiul and of ihc remaiuiug I5 per cent, most 
were "aiiloinoiioscxiial," or content to find complete satis facLion in tlic 
chaiiRC of clolhiiig itself ; a few, he thinks, were perhaps of asexual 
disDosilJon, 
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jt. Sometimes early mashirbation has been carried to all ex- 
cess conducive to lowered vitality. In the case of A. T. we find 
a precocious auto-erotic sexuality which was probably a sig^nifi- 
cant factor in the development of the aesthetic inversion. In 
the very complete case of R. M., a highly sensitive tempera- 
ment was marked by a luck of self-assertion, an inability to 
hold his own in conflict with others, an undue suggestibility, 
which was to the subject himself a vSoiirce of life-long misgiv- 
ing. In most cases of aesthetic inversion it would appear prob- 
able that the sexual impulse us a whole is somewhat below 
the average in intensity. But, in any case, it is certainly in- 
harmonious, atrophied on one side, hypei'trophied on the other, 

Kiernan suggested that aesthetic inversion may sometimes 
be due to arrest of devclopinent. In this way Eoiiisiii would 
have some resemblance on tlie psychic side to what we find 
in eunuchoidism on the physical side. Eunuchoidism is the 
convenient name suggested by Griffiths and Duckworth for a 
congenital or pathologically acquired approximation to the 
artificially acquired condition of the eunuch; many complicated 
and obscure names have iDcen devised for it, but Taiidler and 
Grosz reasonably regard the simple name proposed in England 
as the best. I In this condition we sec the operation of under- 
functioning glands of internal secretion^ producing not only 
defective developments of the primary sexual character, Init 
also a general tendency to persistence of the infantile condi- 
tion. The sexual impulse usually remains normal in direction, 
though it is weakened and may fje altogether absent. 

The psychic characteristics of Eonists sometime? *:csembla 
those found in ciiniichoidismj and sometimes there g/c phy.sical 
eunuchoid characters. Early environmental influences as- 
sist, as we have seen, but can scarcely originate Eonism. The 
normal child soon reacts powerfully against them. We niEst 
in the end seek a deeper organic foundation for Eonism ns fur 

A Tancllcr and Grosz, Did Hioloifisclicii Gntndlagcn dcr Schundarm 
Geschlechtscliarahlare, Berlin, 1913, pp. Gl-B. B. Onuf, ^'A Scudy of 
Eufurclioicifsiii arid its Various Aspects,'' Anierican Journal of Denna 
iologyj Nov., 1912; Stcfko, Zlr /. Sc.rmhviss., Feb,, 1927, p. 350. 
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every othei' aberration of the sexual impulse. The very fact 
that the mother of the yoiing^ Eonist so often shows an ab- 
normal attitude of feeling towards the child should serve to 
indicate to lls that the child has probably inherited an anomaious 
disposition. The heredity of the Eonist, as also Elirschfeld has 
noted, secius generally sound, though, as he cautiously adds, 
that mn.y not exclude a neurotic disposition. Actual in her i- 
taiice of the tendency seems not usually to he traceable, though 
it Is sometimes ; I may note that it is possilDlc that T. S/s father 
had a latent impulse of this kind and near the end of hia life, 
when ill a dell Hons condition, he endeavored to put on his wife's 
clothing. Perhaps the cliicf reason for asserting the ougiuilc 
basis lies in the so frequently feeble character of the Eoiiist's 
physical sexual impulse. It is thus that, in Hirschfeld's view, 
we may fit this anomaly into tlie frame of inter mediate or 
transitional forms of the sexual disposition, and regard it as a 
form of feminism^; though why the '‘feminine strain should so 
operate/' he remarks, ''that in one case hennaphroditism should 
appear, in a second gynecomasty, in a third inversion, and in 
a fourth t rails vcstisim at p re. sent escapes onr knowledge." To 
me it seems probable, as I remarked sonic years ago, that the 
real physical basis on which this and the related psychic 
pecLiliai itics arise may be some unusual balance hi the endocrine 
system, inborn and sometlincs, it may he, inherited, whence the 
resemblance, already noted to eiinuchoidism, which lias been 
found associated with disease nf the hypojihysis.- It is also 
instructive to consider the varieties of partial herniapliroditisiTi. 
It would seem probable that Eonisin, in which the phy.sical 
signs, tliongh often distinch are less marked involves a much 
slighter disturbance in the balance of the play of lioimones 
and chalones, and the path lies open for its modification by suit' 
able gland implantation. It falls short of disease; it is, as 
Niiclce said, simply a variety, though, one may add^ an ab- 
normal, in the strict sense a pathological, variety, 

^ Lcicwcr (Deutsch. Med. IVoch.t No. IB. 1910) believed he lind 
found in the blood scrum of a nniisvcsdst .substances usually fruiid only 
in I be ovary. Sec also Placzek, id. No. vlfi, 1927. 

^ .Sec Blair Bell, The .SV.v Complex, 2(1 lulihoii, 1920; also Paul 

merer, CcscJdechlshestwimunfj u»d Ceschicchtsventfoudlung, 1921, 
niid F. A. E. Crew, The Gcneiics of Sc.vuality in AnivioU (1927). 
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, THE DOCTRINE OF EROGENIC ZONES. 

Modern writcr.s on sex often make mention of “Erogenic 
Zones," Yet tlicy seldom formulate the significance they at- 
tach to the term, and even of the origin of the term itself and 
of the nature of the fact it seeks to express, they often seem to 
Iciiow nothing. Lieherniann, in a lecture to the Berlin Medical 
Society of Sexual Science and Eugenics on “Erogenic Zones 
ill relation to Freud's Teaching,” stated that he knew nothing 
of the term except that it i.s “apparently of French origin,”^ 
One has even seen it attributed to Freud! It seems worth 
while, therefore, to attempt to trace in its main lines the origin 
of this term with its attached meaning. It is the more worth 
while to do this since no one seems to have pointed out that 
we owe the term "erogenic zone” to a misquotation, to a lapse 
of memory, 

In the general sense, and without reference to the sexual 
feelings, this phenomenon has been known from the earliest 
days when exact medical observations began to be made, It 
was termed "sympathy.” The doctrine of “sympathy" has 
indeed been traced back to Hippocrates and Galen, but it may 
suffice to take it up in comparatively modern times. Willis, in 
the seventeenth century, helped to make clear by his precise 
observations of the nervous system through what mechanisim 
of the body “sympathy’' works, while a century later, in 1764,^ 
Robert Whytt (or Whyte as the name is spelled on the title; 
page of his work), the distinguished Scottish physician, in 
his epoch-marking work, Observation on the Nature, Causes, 
and Cure of Diseases Commonly Called Nervous, Hypo- 
chondriac and Hysteric, first dealt comprehensively with “sym- 

^ Hans Licbcnnanii, Zcitschrifl fur Sermlwhscuschaft, Jan. and 
Feb,, 1915. 

( 111 ). 
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patliy,” richly illustrating’ the phenomena from literature and 
his own exi)eiience. At the outset he discusses “that general 
syuipiithy which prevails throughout the whole body/' ^v\th 
many examples of it, as well as "'a particular and very re- 
markahlc sympathy between several of its orgaiis.^^ He gives 
of llicsc a great number of instances, but none that involve 
the sexual emotions. That sphere, however long familmr lo 
folklore and to daily life, was still far bcIoAV the dignity of 
science, A few years later, the great John Hunter in lus 
Crooniaii Lectures on Muscular Action (1776-1782) fLirnislic<| 
an admirable definition of “sympathy” as “the action of one 
part in consccfueiice of an application being made to another 
part,” and he distinguished three clifFcrciit modes, not, how- 
ever, widely dissimilar, by which “sympathy” in the higher 
animals may work, liut Hunter, like his predecessors, never 
touclicd on that erotic field in which "sympathy” is so beauti- 
fully illustrated, and down to the present his successors have 
been chiefly occupied with the non-crotic field of syiiaestliesla.s, 
synalgcsias, and so forth. It is an instructive example of the 
persistency with which even scientific i Lives ligators, throughout 
the ages, have rigidly maintained the observance of the ancient 
tahii oil sex. This observance is still more pronouncecl when 
we approach the next stage in the development of the doctrine 
we are couccrued with. 

Wc arrive, in this stage, at Charcot who nuiy lie said to 
have taken up “sympathy” at the point where Whytt left it, 
and given it greater precision. Here wc arc more particLilarly 
concerned with hysterogenic /.ones (jcfoiiw hy.d6yogincs)i such 
zone being a region which, Charcot found, on pressure initiated, 
or iininecliately arrested, the hysterical spasmodic attack. It 
was not really a new observation; Willis and IBoerhaave long 
before, and especially and move recently Brodle, had recognized 
the phenomenon. But it was Charcot wlio in 1873 brought it 
into prominence and first gave it a name in his Logons sur les 
Maladies dn Systcuie NcrvenA\ He was here concerned only 
with investigating ovarian hypcrJiesthe.sia ; later, in 1879, he 
recognized that it was not only the ovarian region tliat could 
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be hysterogenic, but that such zones might be widely dispersed 
and even of different orders, cutaiieoiis, or iiilicolis, or visceral,^ 
There is not the slightest reference to sexual phenomena liercj 
or to any analogy with sexual phenomena; indeed the whole 
subject of the sexual emotions in Gillcs dc la Tourette's com- 
prehensive and cletailcd treatise only occupies a page or two. 
That was altogether in accordance with Charcot's preposses- 
sions on this siil)ject. He refused to admit that anything so 
degrading as sex could be present, even when it seemed the 
most obvious Icey wherewith to explain the phenomena. Hys- 
terogenic zones, it is fairly clear, may be regarded as a 
simnlacrLiin, or a compensatory siihstiLiitc, or a morbid trans- 
formation of what later became known as erogenic zones, but 
to this the Cliarcot school reniainccl completely blind. 

At length, two years later, we reach the region of sex. 
In 1881 Ernest Chamharef, Laboratory Director of the Asylum 
of Sainte-Anne in Paris, and, it would seem, a physician of 
some distinction in his time though his name is now seldom 
mentioned, ptildished a book on hypnotic phenomena entitled 
Du SoiuminbuHsnte cn general: Analogies, signification noso- 
logique el etiologic. It is a book which reveals a considerable 
degree of origiiial ability and power of observation, while the 
cases are freshly and interestingly studied. There is, however, 
only one passage (p. 65) wldcli here specially coiicerns us. 
"There exists,'" he says, “in tlie normal slate, and especially 
in women, on the surface of the sIcIji a cej’tain number of re- 
gions, comparable to the epileptogenic centers of M, Brown- 
Seqiiard, to which tiie name of erogenic centers {centres^ 
6rogcnes)i or some such analogous name, might be applied, 
Among these ceJiters some are constant: such are, ijidependent 
of the dermo-mucous covering of the external genital organs, 
the mucous surface of the mouth of the womb, the inner side 
of the thigh, the ingui no-crural and ilio-inguinal regions, and 
especially the iiit^ple; others are less constant and vary from 

^Thc clocLriiic of liysterogcnic zones accordinfj to the Charcot scIioqI 
is clearly and f idly set forth by GiiJes de Ja Toiirctle, Traiid de VllysiSrie; 
"Hyst6ric Normale/' 1091, Ctis. VI and VIL 

8 
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subject to subject; they are especially found in the anterior 
cervical lep^ion, tlic sides of the neck and in the palmar region. 
Tliesc centers arc the points of departure of special sensations 
and reflexes, some bearing on tlie nervous apparatus of organic 
life, some on the nervous apparatus of the life of relation, but 
all coiicordaiiLly rendering the genital functions obligatory aud. 
instinctive. Excitations practised here under certain conditions 
produce in fact not only a voluptuous sensation hut those varh 
OLis imiscLilar actions ^vhicli prepare, determine, and accompany 
the venereal orgasm. These excitations must be light and 
rapid. Thus deep pressure on the iugvdual region produces no 
effect, or perhaps pain, while rapid and superficial contacts suf- 
fice to determine in .some subjects a welhiimrkcd vokiptiioiis 
sensation. Great irregularities nuiy l)e noted in the distrihutiou- 
of these centers, not only in dift’erent subjects l)ut in the same 
subject at difl'ereiU times; for the nieiiLal state plays a large 
part ill the intensity of the sensations and reflexes which they 
set up; if too often excited a center loses its sensibility, and 
undcM- the iiifliiencc of rcjieated excitation another appears 
where it had not existed before.” Cliamhnrd g’ivcs the case 
of a hysterical girl in whom such centers were extraordinarily 
hyperacHthcLic, even a Incath on the palm, when she was in 
hypnotic sleep, sufficing to cause coinplcte orgasm. 

This p[Lssage, in which the erogenic aspect of general, 
nervous activity was tor the first time set fortli precisely and 
named, is remarkable alike for the accuracy and tlic comprC' 
liGiisiveness of its statement; it not onl}'' presented a sound 
view of the pUeuomeiia, IniL they were distinctly, and for the 
first time, >seL forth as normal, however lialfle to exaggeration 
ill disordered nervous coiidiLions. Even today it may still be 
accepted as an accurate statement of the matter. Yet it may 
long have been passed over, since the volume in which it ap- 
peared secni.s never to have attracted much aUention, if it had 
not been noted by Fere. This distingiii.shccl physician and in- 
vestigator, who was then much occupied with hypnotism and 
who later wrote the l)est manual in French on the sexual in- 
stinct, was ill cUlsc touch with the Charcot achool and familiar 
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with the doctrine of hysterogenic zones. He could not, there- 
fore, fail to note the analogy, which Chambard seems to have 
overloolced, l^etween tlicse ‘^erogenic centers” and Charcot's 
^‘hysterogenic zojics.” In the Archives de N enrol ogie for 1883 
(Tome VI, p. 131), in the course of a iiaper dealing with ex- 
periments on hysterical subjects under hypnotism, Fere wrote: 
“In some hysterical subjects there arc at certaiji points of the 
body regions {^sones evogtnes) which are not without analogy 
to hysterogenic zones, and simple touching of which in a state 
of induced somnambulism determines genital sensations suf- 
ficiently intense to produce orgasm.” He refers in a footnote 
to Chambard aiul lie mentions the case of a woman wlio ex- 
perienced a copious flow of nincus from the vagina when the 
upper part of her sternum was touched. A little later, in 1887, 
in Le Magnetisme anivial (p. 112), which Fere wrote in con- 
junction with Billet, we find a reference to the same phe- 
nomenon — termed the ^ones eroghies of Chambard — ^as oc- 
earring in some hysterical subjects, and it is added that it only 
occurs daring total, not partial, somnambulism, that it may be 
transferred by the jnagnet, and that it is only experienced when 
evoked by a person of the opposite sex. Again, a few years 
later, in U Instinct Sexnel, Fere introduced a reference to zones 
irogcncs in almost similar words, except that he here recog- 
nized that the phenomenon could occur in the normal state. 
These statements of Fere were less accurate and complete than 
those of Chambard on which they were ostensibly based, but 
it was evidently through Ferc> and not directly from Cham- 
barcl, that the term and the idea have become commonly recog- 
nized. This is indicated by the fact that Chamlmrd (who had 
Brown-Seqiuird in mind and not Charcot) never sx:>oke of 
m\es erogbnes hut of centres hogencs, while Fere, consciously 
or unconsciously influenced by the analogy of Charcot's zones 
kyslSrogcneSj silently inodified the term, though still, quite in- 
nocently no doubt, attributing to Chambard his own modifica- 
tion. We need not complain, for the modification thus ijitro^ 
duced by Fere is an improvement. 
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In English, it is prol)al)lc, the hist reference to ''zones 
erogenes" occurvecl in the translation of Binet's and Fere's 
book, Animul Magnctisvis 1887. Ilcre the term appears as 
'^erogenic zones." It was in this form, consequently, that the 
word was introduced in 1891 into the great Oxfovd Dicdoiifiry 
with the meaning' "that gives rise to sexual desire," and the 
qiiolalioii frojn the translation of lllnct and Fere; it is a<ldcd 
that the word is from the French crogenique, a surprising mis- 
statcineiit to find in so elaborately organized a reforence wodt, 
for it need scarcely be said that the word devised by Chambarcl 
and since always used in French is evogene. Whether the word 
was used in English during the next ten years I am unable 
to say, but when in 1903^ in the thij'd voUiiiie of my own 
SlMdics in th(^ Psychology of SeXj I had occasion to translate 
the term cones erogtnes I was not familiar witli any English 
form, leaving forgotten IJincFs and Fere\s hook which I had 
read long before, and I adopted the term "erogenous zones" 
or, as I now prefer, "erogenic zones " The English psycho^ 
analysts have somctiines put forward the form "crotogeiious," 
W lie the r this is a form to he preferred I leave undecided. 

Ill Germany, it is prohalilc that the first icfciences to 
this subject (though the term is not used) were made by KralTt- 
Ehing ill one of the numerous editions which he put forth so 
rapidly and hurriedly of hi.s Psychof>ailiia Sc.vuaHs, Thus, in 
the tenth edition, published some years after Cliambard's and 
Fere's IBooks, we find the incomplete and inaccurate statement 
that under pathological conclitioiis in hysterical subjects, as 
shown by Clianibard and others, rcgion.s of tlie liody round 
the ilia 111 iiitC and genitals may licconie hyperacstlietic, but that 
normally in men the only liypcrae.sLhetic zones arc on the sur- 
face of the genital organs and pathologically the anal region. 
Blocli supplied a much more accurate and comprehensive ac- 
count of the matter a few years later, in 1903, in his Beilrdge 
cur Aciiologic dcs Psycho patlua Scxualis (Part. 11, p. 192), 
taking it up, apparently, from my Studies rather than from 
Chainliard's hook. "All the senses," he here states, "can de- 
liver synacsthctic stimuli to the sexual act, whereby not only 
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are many erogenic zones formed, but often some special and 
at first only syiiaesthetic stiiiiLilus gradually becomes essential 
to complete enjoyment and often itself suffices.” Bloch quotes 
Ma^itegazza's dictum that 'Move is a higher form of the sense 
of touch,” and refers to the important extragenital erogenic 
zones at the month and the l^reasts, but he insists that all the 
senses possess this syjiacstlictic action, so that we have a 
multiplicity of erogenic zones, and such synaesthetic stimuli 
become of enormous significance in relation alike to normal 
iove and to its perversions. This view of the matter is entirety 
sound, the only question being Avhether we should follow Bloch 
in the extreme extension of the term “erogenic zones” to all 
rlie senses, instead of confining it (as, following Chambard 
and Fere, I had clone) to the sense of touch and especially to 
the body surface. 

In 1905 Freud published his notable and widely influential 
little book, Drei Abliandlnngcn mtr Se^xmliheorie^ and here first 
adopted and made wide use of the doctrine of erogenic zones, 
which fitted admirably into his own dynamic theory of the 
erotic mechanism. Whence he cleri'ved the idea he fails to 
state, but it was set forth in more than one of the books which 
lie refers to with approval in his essay, notably in Bloch's 
Beitrlige. He was also influenced by the paper in which 
Lincliier of Biidapest jn 1879 had first suggested, on the ground 
of a significant observation of his own, that th uni b-s Licking, or 
in a wider sense L^idei}^, in young children is a sexual process.^ 
Freud deals with erogenic zones, like so many of his predeces- 

is well Icnown that Lliis view of Liaidiicr's and Freud's is widely 
disputed, Til us LbwcJifeJd, a sagacious and ciiscriinijiatijig jjivesti gator 
of the older school, cannot agree {Se.yitallebcn uud Nervsideidenj 5th cd. 
1914, p. 9) that the infant's expression iirovcs suckling to be a sexual 
satisfaction, a more probable explanation being that, as in the adult, it 
expresses simple well-being. Even (inger-s Licking, which he recognizes 
as sojnetimes having sexual significance, in most cases cannot be so 
regarded ( Lowe nf eld here agreeing with Molt and Dleidcr), but is a 
jiiaiiifeslaiioii with various significances according to individual con- 
stitution. IMiis dispute, however, becomes relatively unimportant when 
tlie^ psycho-analyst Is content to assert the presence of pleasure in such 
actions, without reference to what is later specifically known as sex 
pleasure 
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SQL'S, mainly on a pathological basis ; erogenic zones, lie remai-ks, 
and hysterogenic zones have the same characters, and psycho- 
analysts have since insisted that erogenic zones, being spots of 
clUninished resistance, in hysteria inevitaljly become hystero- 
genic zones. But Frcitd clearly implies, also, that they are 
part of the normal process of sexual develop ineiit Accepting 
Lwiidn, or actions oE the nature oE thuiiilvsucUing, as typical, 
he states that the erogL'nic zone is "a region of the skin or 
niiicoiis nicnibranc Avhere stimuli of a certain kind evoke a 
pleasurable feeling of special quality.*' Certain parts of the 
l)0(ly are ''predestined erogenic zones." But any part may be- 
come an erogenic zone, and Freud, following IJIoch, is pre- 
pared to regard all the sensory organs, notably the eye, and in- 
deed all parts of the body, as possible erogrenic zones, though he 
is careful to insist that the skin is the erog'cnic zone par ex- 
cellence. 

In early life the pleasLux derived from erogenic zones is 
an end in itself though at the same time a method of educatioji; 
the first or aiito-crotic stage of lil)ido In Freud’s view is that 
in which the sex impulses have no ol)]cct and their aim is Linder 
the rule of the erogenic zones (a view which would justify 
Chainbard’s use of the tcnii "center'*) ; after puberty more 
truly sexual ends emerge, and then the fonnnla for tlie func- 
tion of the erogenic zones is that "they arc used so that the 
fore-pleasure, alone gained in earlier life, may now be em- 
ployed to gain a greater satisfaction." The .signilicaiice of the 
zones is that of "l)3'’-apparatus and surrogates of the genital 
organs.” As such they aic liable to iiccome uiicUily active in 
the psycho-neuroses, and especially in hysteria, where the sensi- 
bility of the genital region retires into the background and the 
erogenic zones Jiiay take on a compensatory heiglitened sensi- 
bility. FreLid also pointed out that the quality oE the stimulus 
is important, especially if it is rhythmic, and also if it involves 
a warm temperatLirc.^ He applied his own personal vision 

W.()\vciifcl(l {Ucl}c^‘ die Sc.ritcHa Knnst\lu{ioii, p. ^2) would add 
wcliic.s.s as sonnilinai.s favoring ihe action of the .skin a.s an cmgciiic zone, 
especially in neurtaic .siil))ccl'i, and be rclci's to the inJlucncc ol liofc 
baths in stiniulaLinf? .sexual feeliiif^.s. 
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to tills qiiestioji of erogenic zoiie.s, he ijivestigaled them more 
searchingly and penetratiiigly than had before been clone. Al- 
thoLig^h he foiuicl the doctrine nncl incorporated it in liis 
rather than invented it, so that it subsists independently what- 
ever value wc Jnay attribute to that vS^^stejn, it seeins largely to 
preiid that we must attribute the general current acceptance of 
die idea, and of the naniCp of erogenic zones. 

At the prCvSent time the existence of erogenic zones is gen- 
erally accepted, but there is soJne diiTerence of opijiioii as to 
their extent and signilicance. It may be worth while to mention 
the opijiiojis of Im^o of the chief authorities, outside psycho- 
analysis, in the field of sexual psychology. Moll describes 
ci'ogeiiic zones as “areas of the surface of the body wliose 
stimulation gives rise, directly or indirectly, to voluptuons 
sensations," and states that they are often found in early child- 
hood, especially in the anal and gluteal regions, but not often 
elsewhere, though in adults tJiey are numerous, and varied in 
different individuals; he omits, perhaps vsignificaiitly, any ref- 
erence to the oral region in in fancy A Hirsclifeld deals more 
systematically with the subject. ^'The special proximal sexual 
sense in httinaii beings," he considers, “lies not in the oral 
zone or the genital zone in particular, luit in the skin generally," 
and he adds that some skin contacts, whicJi have now becoine 
conventional greetings, or expressions, of sympathy, as of hand 
and cheeic, may originally have been erotic. It is the kind of 
feeling, and not the j^articiilar spot, Hirschfeld insists, which 
gives the erotic character, although special spots are favor- 
able to this kind of feeling. He distinguishes eight such spots 
as peculiarly adapted to be erogenic zones, four possessing 
hair and also appealing to the sense of smell (head, chin, 
armpit and pubes) and four with mucous surface (mouth, 
nipples, genital region, and anal region), of these the chief 
being the nipple, and Hirsclifeld adds that it was a connoisseur 
in love who in the Chansoii de Roland said that a man loves 
with his heart and a woman with the point of her breast. 


^ A. Moll, Sexual Life of the Child (English translation), p. 91, 
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Mirsclifcld mentioiis as .secondary erogenic zones the palm of 
Hie Iniiul, llic sole of the foot, the fiiigci’ tips, the toes, the 
Icnces, the elbows, and the sacral region ; he might have added 
the cars.l 

F rend has become inclined to admit no limits to the zones 
of the liody which may become erogenic, ju.st as there arc no 
llinit.s to the zones which may become liy.sterogcuic. The gen- 
eral Leiuleiicy is, however, to limit the term to the skin and 
iiiiicDii.s surfaces of the liody to wliicli it was fir.st applied and 
wliidi Frcnd himself regards as the chief scats of such zones. 
That limitation scorns to me desirable and convenient, Theo- 
retically, it i.s true, we may say that the other sense-organs, 
sitch a.s the eye, which are rnodifications and developments of 
the original skin surface, arc erogenic zones when they traii-S" 
mil votnjitiioiis sexual emotions. l.Uit it is nnde.sirahlG, as well 
a.s incoiiveiricnt, to apply to a higher .sense-organ a term which 
was devl.secl for the special conditions of a more primitive sense- 
organ, 

Ihrwcvcr that may be, it has seemed worth while to trace 
hi’iclly the origin and clcvelopincnt of the idea and the name 
Irecati.se it i.s doubtful whether tlie sigiiifrcancc of the erogenic 
zones in sc.\ual p.sychology is even yet fully appreciated. Not- 
withstanding the original clear statement of Chainhard, the 
(jnestioii has cliicfly fallen into the liaiubs of iiivc.stigator.s who 
were primarily interested In the pathology of lire psycho- 
nenroses, and have iii.sistcd mainly on the exaggerations aad 
lici vcrsioiis of which the erogenic zone,s may form the basis, 
ft has not l)ccn always clearly emphasized that these zones 
coiistitute an important part of the normal .sexual jiroccss, and 
that they play a Icgitiiiiate part in the natural art of love. 


1 M. Hirsditcld, 'vol. ili, pp. 28-29, 



the history of florrie and the mech- 
anism OF SEXUAL DEVIATION. 

We are familiar today with the methods and the results ol 
that process of psychoanalysi.'i which the genius of Freud first 
reduced to a definite techniciue. We must not forget, however, 
that both the method of psychoanalysis and its alleviating re- 
sults have in a. less clearly formulated and less delil^erately con- 
scious form long been abroad in the world. To recognize that 
fact is not to diminish, hut rather to increase, the importance 
of psychoanalysis. As Freud and all who follow him rightly 
insist, the need for a careful attention to technique largely de- 
pends on the intensity of the resistance offered by the subject 
of psychoanalysis and the rigidity of the internal censorship 
which has to be overcome. When the subject is highly in- 
telligent and fairly unprejudiced, not hysterical or otherwise 
definitely morbid, and able to feel confidence in the judgment 
and good opinion, if not actual sympathy, of the investigator, 
and, at (east, is in possession of an adequate medium of self- 
expression, it may come about that, though the taslc still needs 
time and patience, the resistance is less even from the outset, 
and the censorship relaxed, It is not indeed abolished. In the 
present case I was caref til to play as passive a part as possible, 
and to avoid the risiM of suggestion; but it was sometime,') 
necessary to throw out a question, which was always put in a 
casual way as regarding some quite innocent and harmless sub- 
ject. It might then happen that the subject, without the slight- 
est einbarrassineilt or violence, quietly put the question asidit 
as though it were of no concern to her, that I refrained from 
any comment, and that subsequently she spontaneously showed 
that the subject thus put a.side was of vital bearing on the case. 
Such a method of investigation naturally takes time. In thn 

a2i) 
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present case the period covered was three 3'ears, diiiing^ which 
numerous interviews Look place, and over sixty written com- 
lUiinicaLions, some of considerable length, readied me. While 
not unwilling' to malcc oral coinmuiiicatioirs the subject was 
much more accomplished and instructive with a pen.^ It is on 
the niatcrial thus acciimiilatecl tliat the present paper is based, 
It is not broil gilt forward as a clciiionstratioii of technique and 
still less as a criticism of technique. The nietliocl adopted was 
the best avail al)Ic under the circumstance.s, — and, as it turned 
out, adequate^ — for aS tlic subject lived ill it dii»tanl; city con- 
tiniioiisl}^ frequent visits were out of the question, even if I 
had been prepared to propose a strictly Fi-cudian technique, to 
which, moreover, it is improbable tliat the sulijcct would have 
easily lent herself, 

Some 3^cars ago a lady who liad chanced to read some of 
my hoolcs wrote to me over her own name enclosing a lengthy 
narrative hy a married lady who assumed the name of 'Tlorrie” 
and described lier obsessions with the subject of whipping and 
her impulses to auto-flagellation. The narrative was sent as 
likely to be of jisycliological interest to Jiic, IniL Florrlc de- 
scribed her distress and her anxiety to be cured, although not 
aware that I was a doctor. There was no indication that the 

1 1 may remark here on the fairly faniiliar fact tliaL a woman iisiinlly 
finds it more clidictilt lo describe her inti mate sexual feelings than a man. 
This is usually aUribnlcd to nindcsty and reserve, an inadequate explana- 
tion since a woman is, lo^ say llie least, as ready as a mail to reveal 
SQxiial facts not involving the description of Iwr intillialQ feel- 
ings, Certainly Lherc is the slianic felt in expressing aiiytliing which, it 
is thought, may be regarded as shameful, as any sexual feeling in a 
woman is liy some regarded. Iliit beyond this there is tlic real difiiculty 
of llic absence of a mediiini of expression for fceliiiR's which have never 
been put into words before, so lliat they can only be brought out iiiider 
pressure, slowly and picccnieal, and even in the end remain bald hucI 
va^guc. When, however, a woman possesses an adequate mcdiLini of 
expression the result may be qiiUc different. It is siRiiihcant that nil the 
women, and they arc fairly iiiinicroiis, from who 111 I have received really 
precise and instructive records of intimate emotiomil experiences have, 
wilboiit exception, had some [raining in literature nr joiirnalism, though 
they may have lived in various cuvivoiiments and different parts of the 
world, They have hy no means laclccd modesty ami reserve, but they 
possessed an adequate medium of extiressinn, and when at last the need 
arose, lliey could translate their intimate experiences into it, willi results 
at Inast as interesting and instructive as any man's record. 
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lady sending the narrative was herself identical with FlorriCj 
and I refrained when replying from making the identification, 
which was soon spontaneously made, though my correspondent 
continued to retain the fiction of Florrie in case any letter 
should go astray. In my reply I asked for further informa- 
tion, explained that the case was not quite so unique and ter- 
rible as Flondc believed, and offered advice as to various ways 
by which some relief from the conditions described might be 
obtained. Florrie expressed much gratitude for my advice and 
for my attitude towards her state, assuring me of her anxiety 
to follow tlie counsels I had given. Before long she proposed 
to come and see me, and in a few weeks — not without experi' 
encing shyness and hesitation in approaching the first person 
to whom she had confided her intimate experiences — she duly 
appeared. 

Florrie appeared as a robust and rather stout woman, her 
matronly appearance being to some extent belied by a some- 
what girlish, slightly timid expression which, however, still 
remained compatible with a complete and quiet self-possession. 
She is 5 ft, 6 ins. in height without shoes, 178 pounds in weight 
(clothed) ; and, in circumference of the body at the crest of 
the hip boiie 40^ 45 inches at the level of the nates and 

25 ins. round the upper, 18 ins. round the lower, part of thigh. 
The breasts are of moderate development. The hair and eyes 
are of medium pigmentation, the complexion good, the teeth 
excellent. Menstruation is normal though slightly painful and she 
has to avoid undue exertion at this time. Her age then was 37 ; 
she had been married for some years to a man about twice 
her own age; before her marriage she had been an accom- 
plished artist, and also a writer of articles on art and other 
topics; she wrote well and her articles were published in high- 
class magazines. She had studied art abroad and travelled 
cojisiderably, but she liad never ejitered Bohemian circles. Born 
in a well-to-do family, she had been brought up strictly and 
conventionally, and had always lived a quiet and protected life 
in the domestic circle of her relations and a few friends, mostly 
of iiitellectua/ tastes, who had never regarded her as in any 
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way peculiar or abiionna!; apart indeed from her secret ob- 
sessions, she appeared to be, tbcii and always, the ‘^practical 
CQLninoaseusc sort of person'' she termed herself, so that she 
was all the more worried hy aberrations which seemed to her 
a kind of madness. She had not confided her obsessions to 
anyone, with a partial exception which will i)e duly recorded, 
not even to licr hnshand. 

Florric is the child of healthy parents, and on both sides 
the health of the family generally is good, Chough among her 
uncles ami aunts there had hceu one or two cases of insanity, 
At least one member of the family was a man of high intellect- 
ual distinction. There was probably a slight strain of anomaly 
ill Florrie's father, but Florrie had not been conscious of this. 
She iierself had always been healthy and robust, full of phy- 
sical and mental energy, though latterly she had complained of 
a tendency to lassitude, irritability, headache, and, as she iim 
agined, some licart'weakncss, these slight symptoms being, 
ho^vever, mainly due to absorption in her imaginations and the 
worry thereby caused. Since being haunted by this craving she 
had become lazy, and during’ the ])ast year fatter, and felt 
that she ha<l declined mentally, niorally, and pUys-ically. 

Florric was hj’oiight up as a child among her brothers. 
She was not inquisitive alxnit sex matters and cannot rc- 
nieiiibcr that the childicii ever discussed their physical dilfei- 
eiiccs; nor did they ever play any games involving personal dis- 
play. White a healthy child, and never sul)jcct to any but 
trivial illnesses, she was shy and always strictly taught to re- 
frain even from romping VKcausc that might display her under- 
clothing; for this reason she was not allowed to di.sport herself 
□n the see-saw since the hoys next door might see too much. 
She thus gleaned tliat there was a certain mystery and secrecy 
to he observed; she regarded it as quite proper, since certain 
natuial f line Lions were ahvay.s attended to in private. When 
jihoiit six years old she was once left alone in a wing of the 
house Avhere some workmen were l)ciiig employed. One of 
them, a lad of sixteen or seventeen, came up to her as she sat 
on the floor quite alone, and tried to raise her petticoats, ask- 
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ing to look Lip them.. She repulsed him, as a ''rude boy/' with 
much childish indignation. When, baffled by the closed 
drawers, he tried force, she screamed and he desisted. She 
was too ashamed ever to tell anyone. 

As a child she was from time to time whipped by her 
father for childish naughtiness. She loved and respected her 
father and accepted the pLinishmcnt, painful as it was, as being 
in the order of things, though she would have resisted it from 
anyone else, especially a woman, even her inotlier. She now 
realizes that this punishment was unnecessarily severe, and 
that as she was not a troublesome or rebellious child, milder 
methods would have been easily effectual. An ignorant and 
foolish governess who favored her brothers and disliked Florrie 
was the cause of the mischief. When the little girl failed to 
please her, she would liecome furiously angry, shake her vio- 
lently, and finally drag the child, now violently resisting and 
screaming, up to her father's room. Her appearance con- 
demned her, and her father, without asking any questions, 
would assume a fierce expression, thus still further frightening 
the timid and already terrified child, take down a small lady's 
riding-whip, — possibly imagining that being small it was less 
painful, though really, Florrie remarked, the most effectively 
painful weapon that could be selected, — and order the child to 
go to his dressing room, the room from which noise was least 
likely to be heard. Haying locked the door, he would stand 
over her, raising her clothes, gripping her by the back, and malc- 
ing her bend forward until her drawers were stretched tight. 
Then he would apply the whip, the more vigorously the more 
the child screamed and begged for mercy, and threatening in 
angry tones to whip her till the blood came, though the pain 
was so acute that she could not help screaming. Then he would 
.send her back sobbing to the governess, who always greeted 
her with the remark: "If j'^ou don't stop sobbing at once, I 
shall take yon upstairs again." But mucli as she dreaded a 
repetition of the iDerformance, she sometimes could not stop 
sobbing for an hour. There may seem to be a rather abnormal 
cruelty in the father's attitude, though it must be remembered 
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that he cherished all the old-fashioned notions concerning the 
trcatiiicnt of children, and it is likely that he regarded himself 
as niercily carrying on a proper and necessary tradition. Floirie 
bore him no ill-will, and when afterwards he wonld kiss her 
and hope she would he good she felt truly thankful. “I can 
rciiieinl)er now/^ she writes, “the curious feeling of vshaine and 
shyness when I met him niter wards, turning away and wanting 
to hide my red face liecause I was so ashamed of having been 
AvhipiDcd, then a thrill of delight when he took me in his arms.^^ 
Jjiit the governess she never forgave, and when ten years later 
slic chanced to meet her, she avoided even shaking hands. 
These whippings finally ceased when Florric was sent to school, 
I have narrated these incidents in their details (though 
with [ewer details than Florric herself), all of them significant, 
because we here come upon the main clue to the chief jnanifes- 
tatioii of the sexual impulse which lias so far taken place in 
Florrie’s life. Intense, vivid, and enduring as these childish 
oxpcrieiices were, however, it is^-only in tlie course of the pres- 
ent investigation that Fl-ovvie came spontaneously to see that 
there was any connection between her early experiences and 
the later experiences which were 3'et in siihstancc identical, or 
that llierc could J)e any association between wliij)pjng and tlic 
sexual inipiiLse. Such failure to see an obvious connection may 
seem sLirpi'ising, but In mental analysis one is used to such 
failures, "I cannot descrihe my feelings of shame, mortifica- 
tion, and above all, the wish for concealment, they were so iu- 
teiiHC," >she wrote. “Nothing would have induced me to nieii- 
tioii the subject to my girl friends, and my brothers were good 
enough not to allude to it. I feel ashamed of it to this clay, 
and even now could not tell any ordinary person. I could not 
know then why I felt it so shameful and degrading, and even 
now I cannot always analyze truth fully, but I am inclined to 
think the almost abnormal shame was due to the fact that the 
pimisliiiient was inllicted oil the buttocks, witli me a sexual 
center. I slionUl not have felt so utterly ashamed of a box on 
the ear, or being whipped on the hands. It was a sort of sex 
shyness and shame,” 
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In addition to this poignantly emotional group of infantile 
experiences, destined to hecome the unconscious germ of a 
later psychic flagellational impulse, we have to record another 
group of at first sight unrelated experiences — ^l.ess intense but 
more chronic and more the subject of childisidy intellectual 
speculation — centering in the function of LUTiiatioii. It should 
be staled at the outset that Florrie never suffered from true 
iioctLinial eiini’csis. She remembers sometimes as a child 
dreaming that she was urinatiiig, and on rare occasions she 
actually wetted the bed, but this may happen occasionally to 
cpiite normal children. Her earliest impressions in connection 
with uriiiaLioJi probal:)ly lie too far bade to be recalled nor were 
they made permanent, like those of whipping, by pain and 
terror, When about five or six, however, she distinctly re- 
members being taken for a country walk by her nurse, and 
before they approached tlie destination, a friend’s house, her 
drawers were iinlnittoned and she was held over the grass. 
Nothing' came, and the nurse fastened her up again, repeating 
the performance ten minutes later with the same result, where- 
upon the nurse began to scold. The third time she was very 
cross and smacked the child's hare bottom until Florrie yelled; 
still sobbing and protesting, s(ie was held out again, and a con- 
siderable stream flowed on to the grass. She still recalls kick- 
ing and struggling, and crying out “I can'll I won't! I shan’t'- 
as well as her siiJ-prise and mortification at lieariiig the rushing 
sound that ajinounced that, nevertheless, she was doing whar 
she was refusing to do. The nurse was triuinphant at her 
conquest over the chiUrs obstinacy^ and subseqtiently adoj:)ted 
the same method when she considered it necessary. Of recent 
(lays Florrie has perceived here an early blending of the ideas 
of urination and whix')piiig. There were others. She notes 
that the very sight of the whip used to produce, from fear prob- 
ably, a desire to urinate. Once, after being whipped, she re- 
turned sol^bing to the schoolroom and a sudden stream flowed 
on to tlie fioor, wliich she was too agitated to liced, though it 
evoked threat.s of another whipping from the governess. 
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As often happens in childhood, the function of urination 
occupied niLich of die place in Florric’s mind which at a latcc 

is nornially occupied by tlic functions of sex, of which she 
had no knowledge and never heard. Slic was not Lor Lured by 
curiosity ahont the opposite sex because from infancy she lii\d 
l)cen accustomed to see licr little brothers urinate and so there 
had Ijecn no mystery. At an early age, al»aut seven, she was 
given a liedroom of her own, and was discouraged from going 
into the hoys' rooiii, lUit sJie vaguely reniembcrs that they 
played a sort of urinary game, putting their hands in the liquid 
sviLhout disgust. (There was not, then or later, any special 
interest in the act of defecation, though when .she had reached 
the age of thirteen and was trying to puzzle out how babies arc 
i)orn, she thought it must resemble the act of defecation.) 
Such games, .she felt, ought to he kept a close secret. If any 
at tempt had been made, however, to play with what she re^ 
garded as the urinary parts she would have revolted, but no 
such [iLteni[)t was ever made, No childish friends made any 
sexual advances, and being brought up very strictly, and sur- 
rounded l)y nurses and govcrnes.scs, there was, in any case, 
little opportunity, In spite of piuiisliments, much care was 
lavi.slicd on her, and she had expensive toys and frocks from 
France, though .she would much have prcfcMTcd to play freely 
with her hrothers. In the winter the family lived in a town, 
in the summer in the country. It was chiefly during the stim- 
nier that Florrie's interest in uri nation was cultivated, espe- 
cially out-of-doors. The ordinary use of a vessel gave her no 
cxtraoi’diiniry pleasure; it was too closely associated with the 
routine of the lutrscry. When the act touched t!ie forbidden 
its pleasure was always heightened. She enjoyed the sight of 
her brothers doing it out of doors and envied them the superior 
advantage of a .specially constructed org^an for that purpose. 
"My earliest ideas of the superiority of the male/’ she adds, 
'Tveve caiuiectcd with urination. I felt aggrieved with Nature 
because I lacked so useful and ornaniental an organ. No tea- 
pot witlioiit a spout felt so forlorn. Jt re(]uired no one to 
instil into me the theory of male predominance and superiority, 
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Constant proof was before me/* Still, ia the country the act 
was always iiatuml and deiigJitfuI, and she found special 
methods of adding to its enjoyment, The choice oi quaint 
and unexpected places added a good deal. Nothing could come 
lip to the entrancing sound as the stream descended on crack- 
ling leaves in tlie depth of a wood and she watched its absorp- 
tion, Most of all she was fascinated by the idea of doing it 
Into water. ^'When I was in my bath I remember distinctly 
wondering if it would be possil.)le under water or whether the 
water all round would prevent this performance. I finally in- 
dulged in the experiment, and bubbles (if I remember rightly) 
came to the surface. I was delighted, I also thought it would 
be pleasurable to do on to the water, and to hear it going in. 
I went so far as to try the experiment with a little girl cousin 
when the Jiiirse was out one evcjiijig. I artfully jjnpj-esscd upon 
the child the necessity of doing it. She replied she didn't want 
to. I tried to coax her by offers of sweets and toys, but in vain, 
Children are so suspicious and fortify themselves against the 
unexpected. In this case the child was accustomed to the minis- 
trations of the nurse and could not iiiulerstaiid my officious ness. 
I was only a child myself (about eight) but I distinctly re- 
in ember my vexation. I had always been fond of her and she 
woulcln*t please me. Yet she was too young to be shy; it must 
be a Jdrid of iiilicnted feeling. (One sees the same trait in 
young girls, and always most in the ignorant; also in the 
susi^icjoiisjiess of country people when asked to pose for a 
moment for an out^door sketch, while children run away. The 
unusual startles them.) To return to my tiresome cousin, I 
became so annoyed that I told her she mast do it, and began to 
unbutton her drawers. The only effect was a fearful howl 
which I feared might be heard. But my mind was made up. 
In spite of struggles and kicks and attempted bites, I led her to 
the bath. Then a fresh outburst when she found that she had 
to do it in an unusual way. I had intended to hold her over 
die bath, but she struggled so violently that I finally contented 
myself with making her sit on the edge, and in this position she 
did (intentionally or not) a good stream to my cieligbtr I 
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watched it with gratification tinging the water below, and iiVas 
sorry wlien it ceased. Then I lifted down the tiresome child 
\vho con till Lied Lo sulk and of coarse told the nurse, whereupon 
I was chidden for letting her do it in the batli. All this is 
stampecl on niy memory. It iiiitst he iiniiitercsting to an out- 
skler, but it was a clistliict episode of niy childhood.” 

Florrie's youthful investigations of urination, both Ui 
others and herself, were liainpcrccl by the pccLiliarities of child- 
ish knickers. She remarks that it may seem a trivial thing to 
mention, but that she Is sure it was sigiiilicani;. Those un- 
fortiiiiate garments constantly interfered with her cxpei'iineiits. 
Except when dressing or undressing there was no freedoin, and 
even then it was iisiially checked. There was^ however, one 
way in which she managed to defy everyone, for, as she now 
looks back on it, she regards it as intentional. She distinctly 
recalls wanting very much to urinate when out for a long 
country walk, but refusing to say so. This could go on for a 
long time, until, being iinal)le to hold out any longer, she would 
let it cojne without any preliminaries of iiiil)uttoniiig and sqiiat- 
ting^. can distinctly re ni cm her the straiig»^e and delicious sen- 
sation of this forbidden delight, and also my puzzled feeling 
that it came standing. It came in such a torrent that it filled 
Jiiy drawers like air in a halloon and reiiiaincd tlicre a little time 
before it couUl soak through to betray me, though the fact that 
I had to stop wal Icing helped to give me awayq and I was hauled 
home, Sometimes, however, I escaped unobserved, and nothing 
happened except that I was left sore with the wetness.^* 

Idorric again taiul again sixuitaneously recurs to what she 
now i’egards as the great .significance of tlie chikr.s drawers, not 
only as bearing on her own later psychic evolution, but as in- 
fluencing the ideas and conventions of women generally. ^^It 
^v^s not only a source of annoyance to me that I had to un- 
fasten my drawers and then squat down for feai’ of wetting 
them in front, but the fla]) at the back, which must he removed 
to uncover the jKLStcrior parts during the act, accounts for 1113' 
early iLvipressiou tliat in girls this fiuictiou is connected with 
tfiosc parts. It seems a trifling tliiiig»- to notice, but in the world 
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of clothes OLU' ideas, when we are quite young, are colored by 
those unphysiological facts. The first distinction in sex that 
impressed me — ^tlie one great difference in sex— was that boys 
urinated standing and that girls had to sit down. I regarded 
that as a fnndainental distinction of great importance, and 
never doubted its necessity. To this day I know of grown-np 
women who simply exclaim in liorror at the notion of standing 
up: ‘But I couldiVt! It can't be done! How .unnatural!’^ 
Last year I saw when at Portsmouth a novel hirinette’ for 
ladies, a quite new, up-to-date smart arrangement, without a 
seat; one had to stride across a boat-shaped earthenware grat- 
ing. Ladies went in, and came out again with horrified faces, 
They simply couldn't they said ! There is thus a deep-rooted 
impression among women who have never made any close ob^ 
servation that the urinary organs are differently placed in 
women, and that this is a chief sex difference. I am sure J 
harbored the idea for a long time. It seems to have been an- 
other source of my juvenile notion of the connection between 
urination and whipping. This could never happen to a boy, 
who is brought up to know a clear distinction. But in my case 
both these experience.^ were associated with the unbuttoning of 
my knickers at the liaclc, The fact that my earliest feelings of 
shyness were more associated with the l^ack than the front may 
have thus originated. These things seem trivial but are signifi- 
cant." 

It has been necessary to present these childish experiences 
in some detail, for we herewith see constituted the infantile 
germs which in their psychic development were to play so large 
a part in later periods of Florrie's intimate psychic life. There 
yet remains for consideration the soil in which these two germs 
grew and gathered strength, the soil without which they would 
probably have perished. This soil was furnished by day- 
dreaming. 

1 It may be mentioned that there is nothing ’'natural'* in the feminine 
custom of squatting to urinate, and among some peoples, while the men 
squat, it is the custom for the women to stand, as it was (according to 
Herodotus) in ancient Egypt and (according to Giraldiis Caiiibrcnsis) in 
Ireland. 
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As a child Florric was iiiiich attached to day-dreaming^ but 
she cannot definitely recall any day-dreams that belong to a^^ 
earlier age than eight or nine. They ncYcr led np to mastLiH:)a^ 
tioii, or to touching herself, or to any other physical procedure, 
and were never acconipanied by any conscious physical excite, 
ment; this was not due, then or later, to any deliberate restraint 
fioin masturljalion ; she had never licard of it, and she never 
experienced any sponlaiieous impulse prompting her to atteinpl 
it. The whole process was entirely mental, and tliOLigh she 
thinks tl\erc must have heeu ivccomj^anying physical sensations, 
these have left no abiding memory. Day-dreaming has, llo\v^ 
ever, throughout, been an important sedative infiueucc in her 
life (even allaying, she states, any tendency to worry or per- 
turbation) and she is assured that, iioLwithstancliiig all it has 
led up to, it has yet greatly contril.)ute(l to her physical and 
mental wcll-l)cing. At one ratlicr early period, indeed, she 
feared it might l^e a sign of insanity, for it seemed to her so 
odd to experience this impulse to imagine without a purpose. 
She now plainly discerns that, unknown to herself, tlicrc was a 
purpose, that day-dream big has a sex origin and is an automatic 
p.sychic aLLcmpt at sexual relief. As is usiudly the case, she 
regards day-dreain.s as V)eluiiglng to an exlrenicly ])nvate and 
secret ,s])hcrc, not easily to he divulged, and then only to a 
sympathetic hearer, for it is, as she expresses it, “rending the 
veil from the holy of holies/^ 

The earliest day-clrcanis arc vaguely recalled. 

Throughout tliey always centered in whipping or in iiiinatioiij 
it is not clear which came fust, and at an early dale they tended 
to be united. When whii^j^ing predominated she was the pas^ 
sive subject, in day-tlrcanis of urination the active subject. (In 
the actual dreams of urination in childhood she was the actor, 
a iiornial condition.) An early Ly[)e of day-dream, and the 
favorite form, dealt with naughty conduct for which she was 
wdiipped ill very tight drawers; in this day-clrcam the feeling 
of tightness and pressure was more prominent and important 
tlian the idea of whipping, and this feeling was in front rather 
than behind; she now considers, no doubt correctly, that it was 
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associated wi ill a full bladder. (In this connection she refers 
to the SGXLiat attraction for some persons of the idea and the 
reality of tight- lacing’.) She notes also that in her day-dreanis 
she took deliglit in the very sense of humiliation which was so 
painful in real life. In the day-dreafiis the unsympathetic by- 
stander l^ecaiiie shadowy and unreal, it was her own shame that 
became most important. She had no day-dream iu thevSe early 
days of anyone wanting to give her pleasure, but only to cause 
her pain and sJiarne. As she now rightly realizes, this delight 
in shame was an early form of sexual pleasure, 

She enjoyed hooks in which whippings were described, 
But at the age of thirteen, when menstruation began, her power 
of imagination increased, the day-dreams grew more vivid, and 
can be recalled in detail- At this age a favorite day-dream, 
with numerous variations, was connected with the idea of a 
school where girls were treated very strictly. “None of the 
opposite sex figL^red in these dreams,” she writes, “nor did I 
then suspect their uiidoubteclly sexual origin. My particular 
horror of others knowing that I had been punished led me to 
imagine the whipping, with which the day-dream always Ijegan, 
as taking place before the whole school. I was either leaning 
on a desk or bent forward in tlie middle of the room. Some- 
times the whipping took place in tight drawers which pressed 
on the bladder or sex parts. Sometimes the drawers were un- 
butConed and I was ex])osecI to view with great chagrin and 
shame. I read in a book that at some girls' boarding-schools 
in the olden time, it was the custom to undress the victim and 
put on her a chemise reaching only to the waist; thus attired 
and mounted on a servant's hack she was whipped before the 
whole school. This was a new idea for my day-dream and in- 
cluded much extra shame. In addition to the whipping it was 
announced that I was to urinate before the whole school, I 
thinic the idea originated in the fact that I was sensitive and 
ashamed about that function, and also that I had done it actually 
some times after being whipped. So I Aveiit through the whole 
episode, taking a shuddering delight in having my clothes 
^trii^ped off and the piuiishinent chemise put on, I experienced 
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agonies of shame as I was led thus exposed into the scliooh 
room. I was hoisted on the hack of a strong country girl 
wore a dress Ycry much open at the hack and necicj so that 1 
remember rcalizhig the sensation of sitting on her shoulders 
with a leg on each side of her neck, and my parts pressing 
against her soft neck and hack. While I indulged in this day- 
dream 1 lay ill bed with niy face downward and this may have 
induced the ‘icnsation of a nice warm neck. After I had 
jjictured to myself a clozen strokes of the birch, and niy wrigg- 
ling condition ot pain, cnrioiisly iiiinglcd with gratification, I 
^ would imagine that I was slipping clown and that someone came 
and pushed me up Eroiu h chinch Ehe hand cinder my hare behind 
giving me a most pleasurable feeling. Then I would lean for- 
ward against the warm neck and imagine that I was relieving 
myself there and then, iinbidclcii, taking delight in the trickling 
of the warm stream against the bare flesh. Other forms of the 
day-clrcain included having to urinate against my willj an idea 
that gives one a curious sense of gratification/' She never com 
nectccl those clay-circams with sex; men and l)oys never at this 
time entered into them, only very stern members of her own 
sex, soinetinies, however, half-fabulous creatures, bad fairies, 
wlio were piuiishiug her and seemed to control her existence, 
It was not till alioiit the age of fifteen that men entered the clay- 
dreams, always in a very paternal and authoritative way, evi- 
dently, though this seems not to have occurred to her, in the 
image of her father. But at about this age the day-dreams seem 
to have begun for a time to recede into the background, 

\ The presence of the school imagery in these day-dreams 
was doubtless due to a change in her own circumstances. At 
the age of thirteen she had gone to a boarding school. This 
age was indeed an important epoch in her life. It was the year 
in which menstruation began, althongli this eruption of the 
physical sexual life scenrs to have made little conscious im- 
pression. (It may he noted that she was inforined by a girl 
friend that the menstrtial flow coine.s from the urinary passage, 
a iiclief, adds Florric, which her inforiiiant, now a married 
woman with cliildrcn, .still holds.) It was also the year of her 
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first relig^ions experience, and there was a second phase of 
religioiis enthusiasm at the ag-e of sixteen, a phenomenon \i'hich 
may be regarded as quite normal; in Starbnek's curve of the 
ag-e of conversion in girls the chief periods of climax are pre- 
cisely at the ages of thirteen and sixteen. In Florrie^s case, 
however, religious interests and experience scarcely attained 
to the acuteness of conversion, although she desired and sought 
that cons Lunnia Lion. ^'1 remember kneeling and trying hard to 
get the feeling that the moment had come/' she writes, ""I was 
told it would come ail at once, and I should suddenly feel it. 
But I never experienced that kind of religious orgasm, and I 
felt that somctiiing mu si he lacking in me since others realized 
their fondest hopes, I spent a lot of time in thinking about 
spiritual things, of the mystical union with Christ, and as I look 
back I think this religious day-dream took the place of sexual 
day-dreaming/* She adds: think the love of religion is truly 

of a sexual character because it is iisuaUy marked by a great 
reticence, the sort of secrecy one has about sexual day-dreams ; 
a kind of shyness, even shame, makes one unwilling to refer to 
one's most intimate experiences. Anyhow that was how I felt/' 
Although the reiigious day-dreams proved no permanent sul> 
stitLite for those of the earlier type they gave a serious blow to 
the latter, which betwecjJ the ages of thirteen and sixteen seem 
to have died out. This must be reg’arded as norm ah 

Although Florrie's early day-dreams vanished and although 
menstruation was normally established, there was no manifesta- 
tion of sexual emotions or of sexual interests. There was noth- 
ing in her life to stimulate such emotions or interests. No 
one talked to her on such subjects. She was completely ignor- 
ant, and no one made love to her. When a little later she had 
sentimental attachments they had no physical side. At school 
evei-y thing was ' 'high-class*' and "ladylike" ; the education was 
of an old- fashioned and paltry cliaracterj but the girls were 
watched like convicts. They never discussed sex subjects. 
Florrie remained completely ig^norant and not very iiicj nisi live. 
At a later school the girls woiikl Ilirt in a harmless way with 
boys and write notes, but Florrie took no interest in this. Up 
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to the age of thirteen she helicved tliat a gipsy brought babies' 
then she was told that women liove them, and she believed that 
it was ill llicir hosonis. The siicldiiig of haliics interested her 
and when slic fir.st saw it at the age of nine it caused strange 
sensations (“sort of thrills"). It .sccincd to her very jiicleceiit 
and made her feel .shy. She thought it was jii.st like iirinciting 
ill public. Agaiii^ at tlie age of sixteen, she experienced the 
same sensation, Uimigli she has never had any homosexual feel- 
ings; on this occasion when a mother was retiring from the 
room to suckle her ha by, one of the eoni|iaiiy begged her to re- 
main : “Why not here? Wdiy sliould we object? It is Nature.*’ 
Florrie reiiiemhcrs reflecting over this arguniciit, and wonder- 
ing what the company would think if she raised her skirts and 
did a stream on the floor, calling it “Nature/* It is uitevestiug 
to observe here llie .significant fact Lliat urination occupied in 
inorrie’.s mind the place of tlie typically natural function. It 
may be noted lliat her .strong feeling of sliyiiess in relation tc 
the act of urination still continued. She disliked acconiplisbiiig 
it ill the presence of another girl and was sometimes unable to 
do so. Til is .shyiieS.s remains to the present day. She drcadii 
sleeping with any other woman because she would hate uviiiat' 
ing before lier. This shyness, as .she now realizes, indicates thal 
the sexual feelings are involved. ,U is further indicated by the 
fact that she feels difVcreiUly to men. “Tlie shyness would dis- 
appear to a certain extent," she writes, “before a synipatlietic 
member of the opposite sex. A kind of .shame, really strongly 
felt, would still remain, hiiL thi.s would add to the pleasurable 
feeling; for it is in the breaking down of reserve that one gels 
a sex feeling. To pa.ss the barrier before anyone to whoiii I am 
indifl'crent Ls a great trial. It may seem ahsnrcl for a woman 
to [)c more shy about this before another woman than before a 
man ; hnt such i.s the fact, and I now think that this alone proves 
the sex factor in nriiiatioii. It hecome.s, a.s it were, a kind of 
.sex act.” In this matter, also, Florrie expres.ses a feeling which 
is quite commonly felt by couqdctely uornuil women. 

Wo have seen that the eslablishincnt of piiliei ty brought no 
dcvclopnienl: of the spccilic sexual sensations, and that neither 
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;vere the experiences of religious emotion deep or permanent. 
Art; and intellectual interests related to art, coiistitLited the 
channel along which Florrie's energies chiefly ran during 
adolescence and later. She displayed a real taste, if not 
aptitude, for i^ainting, and she worked hard. She attained 
a considezable degree of accomplishment and used to ex- 
hibit, As she began to travel abroad with her family to 
Italy and elsewhere she devoted much time to the intelli- 
gent study of pictures and sculpture, She enjoyed going 
on sketching tours. At the same time, she was beginning to 
talcc an interest in social questions, and at the age of sixteen 
had already become an enthusiastic adherent of women's suf- 
frage. With the development of these absorbing new interests 
and activities, her day-dreams, alike on flagellistic or vesical 
themes, faded into the background. 

At the time, however, when the period of adolescence came 
to an end, when Florrie was just about twenty-one, an in- 
cident occurred which re-awakened her interest in urination on 
a new side, It may seem a trivial incident, but in Florrie's 
memory it stands out as "a feat of great audacity/' and it has 
so much significance in her psycho-sexual development that it 
may be well to narrate it exactly in her ov/n words: “We were 
living in the residential part of a large English town and I was 
paying calls. At the last house I had stayed half an hour and 
as I then experienced a great need I determined on quitting 
the drawing room and being shown out to ask the maid if I 
might retire. This was all settled nicely in my mind, but it 
never came off. When I rose to go, my hostess expressed a 
wish that 1 should see her conservatory, and we all went into 
the garden accompanied by the son of the house. It followed 
naturally that I had to make my exit from the garden directly 
into the road. By this time further dela]^ had made matters 
worse. I felt that I could not wait any longer. There were no 
shops near, only houses, aiid I could not find any sheltered spot. 
I at once realized how utterly impossible it would be to squat 
down, so I determined to make the attempt standing, though 1 
felt very nervous and doubtful as to my probalile success. 
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Tlici’c was no rain to hdi) inatterSj and the pavement was white 
and dry. I was afraid to stand in the gutter for fear of attract^ 
ing attenLioii, l)ut I stood on the extreme edge of the curb and 
looked down the road as tlioiigh I was expecting somebody, 
No one was in sight, and I cletcnniiicd to l)e as quick as pos- 
sible, imt to my mortification it wouldn't come, I suppose I 
hud put off too long. At last, after waiting what seemed to me 
a tremciidoLiH time (although probably only a few seconds!), I 
felt it i)cginniiig to come. For fear of detection I had refrained 
from standing with my legs a little apart, and the result was 
that a great deal went into my ilvawcrs and soaked them straight 
off. Afterwards, the stream penetrated, and came with terrific 
force Oil the iiavemcnt^ and terrible were niy feelings when I 
saw it meandering from under my skirt and running down the 
pavement instead of into the gutter. To help matters I placed 
one foot in the road and was covered with coufiision when I 
saw three persons approaching. I reniLMiiber shutting my eyes, 
as though if I did not see them they would not sec me! 1 was 
rooted to the spot, I felt dctecticm was certain if I moved, and 
I was sure as thc}'^ passed that they iini.st have heard the sound, 
and seen the strcain. As soon as they' had gone I moved on 
and came lo another Liiniing. Here I found a house for sale, 
and as the gate was open into the garden it immediately oc- 
curred to me dial: I had hy no means finished, and I hid near a 
bush, whilst ai)parcntly engaged in .surveying the lioiise, I was 
now on grass and felt fairly' secure. I was s Landing up, and for 
tlie first time realized that it was a nice sensation, and a delight 
to do it like this. Several persons passed, Imt that rather added 
to the charm, since I was secure. A first experience is not for- 
gotten, After that, and finding that it was quite possible to 
achieve this feat without much difficulty, I had other experi- 
ences.'' 

Before discLLSsing the psycho-sexual tiignificance of the 
long series of incidents of which this was the fiust — so vividly 
rcinemhered and narrated after more than fifteen years — it 
may lie necessary to point out that it was not really the first 
uccasion on which Florrie had urinated either in the standing 
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position or in the street. This comes out in another comniLinica^ 
tion in which Florrie is specially describing the feelings of 
modesty and shame associated with this function. 

renieinber, even as a child (live or six) that it gave me 
a kind of shock when I did it standing. It seemed so horribly 
ancJacions and bold. This idea was confused in my childish 
mind with the other idea, — that I was doing something wrong, 
—which was the case, since I did it right ofT without waiting 
for usual preliminaries, thus wetting myself. But there was 
always also a feeling at the back of my mind that it was wrong 
in itself, just as crawling on all fours was wrong, although the 
delight of children. Children confuse the conventional with 
the right, just as grown-up persons often do. As I grew older 
I could not overcome this idea. I remember at the age of fifteen 
having occasion to do it standing one nigJit in the dark out of 
doors. I simply couldn't wait any longer, but not seeing any- 
one about I thought I might venture. I dared not squat down, 
and felt sure it conld not be done standing; I had faint recol- 
lections of my childish exploits in that direction, but thought 
vaguely that children were different. (No one had, ever told 
me of women doing it this way, nor had I ever seen it done.) 
I wondered how the experiment would act, or if it would act at 
all I I remembered standing in the gutter and waiting, hoping no 
one woLtld pass. I was afraid they would guess iny purpose, 
especially as I was obliged to stand with my legs somewhat 
apart for fear of splashing my clothes, I thought it would jiever 
come, and when it did I shall never forget my abashed feelings. 
I would have stopped it if I could, but when it once began it 
would not cease. In my alarmed state of imagination it seemed 
to make an appalling noise which I felt sure could not fail to 
attract attention if anyone passed, Not only was I fearfully 
afraid that the rustling sound would attract attention, Init from 
under my clothes there emerged a stream which ran rapidly 
along the gutter, betraying me! I splashed my stockings in my 
Iiaste, and tore away just in time as I saw a man coming along, 
feeling very red and abashed, and wishing that I had found 
some darJc corner where I could have squatted successfiiliy. In 
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to analyze my sensations I tliinic the most promineat 
lay ill tlic shame that came from standing, and the consequently 
[^^rcater distance the stream had to cfescencl. It seemed to make 
the alTair iknpovtant and couspicvious, even though clothing hid 
it. In the ordinai’y attitude there is a kind ot privacy. As a 
fiiiiall cliikl, too, the stream had not ftir to go; hut at the age of 
fifteen I ^va.s tall and it seemed to give one a glow of shame 
to think of this stream falling unchecked such a distance, (I 
am sure that the ladies who llccl in horror from the urinette 
thought it most indecent for a woman to stride across an earths 
eiiware l;oat on the groimd, a leg on each side, and standing 
there to pull up her clothes avid do a stream which descended 
uuabaslied all that way.) 

“Of course as children all that one knows of that inysterh 
OILS thing called sex shame, is attached to these functions, 
After one has grown up this early association of shame still 
remains inextricably mixed up witli real sex feeling and, in my 
belief, i.s, moie truly, an inseparable part of 'sex feeling/ 

It will be seen IhaL while these early experiences illuminate 
the later [>sychic develoi)mcnt tlvey represent a different stage 
of feeling. They corrcspcnul to the feelings — in some part 
natural, in still larger paid conventional— which most inexpert 
normal women experience when they arc suddenly compelled 
to adopt a device of this kind ; it gives little or no pleasure, be- 
yond that of the relief to an urgent need, and Is put out of 
mind as quickly as possible with some feeling of shame. But 
at the age of twenty-one Florric's adult personality had become 
constituted, and in her special psycho-sexual constitution this 
experience took on a special character. The emotions of mod- 
esty and shame and reserve, very strongly rooted in Floriie, 
and her firmly ini[)lanted traditions of conventionality and 
right, excited to the extreme by this audacious act, were trans- 
fonned into a climax of pleasure and Iriiiinph, with a resulting 
satisfaction far transcending the gratification ot a vesical need. 
The act of uiination iiiulcr such ciicuiiistaucc.s ))ecoiiies a simii- 
laermn of the sexual act. It is fi kiml of vicarion.sly auto-erotic 
manifestation, At the same time it was to some degree aii 
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itn transformed LU-olagiiia. That is to say that there was, ac- 
compaiiyhig' the act, definitely a consciousness of pleasure vvhicli 
she now regards as sexual, adding- on one occasion, when spoa- 
taneoLisly pointing out the sexual character of the pleasure, the 
significant remark tliEit “the feeling, however vague, of a sym- 
pathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the sensa- 
tion. “ But there was at this stage no conscious sexual emotion. 
The act of urination was, in the main, a syin1)ol of the sexual 

act.t 

In connection with this urolagnic character of Florrie’s ex- 
periences, reference was made to the excitation of the sexual 
emotions of modesty and shame which was associated with 
them. As will have been seen, she experiences these emotiono 
stfohgl}^ and in a higli degree in coim ecti on with the act of 
urination. There is, therefore, in these public episodes all the 
gratification of a risky adventure with the possibility of "de- 
licious shame" (an expression of Ouida's) should the effort to 
avoid detection fail. “The nervousness is awful," Florrie 
writes, “especially when others are in sight and there is the 
awful dread that they may see or hear. On such occasions, 
too, the stream always seems of double force." “It is such a 
strong personal feeling that one has over it; someone may have 
heard or seen, and an awful feeling of shame overtakes one. 
For some women this is literally the last act they would do in 
public or before an unsympathetic person, If this feeling of 
sliaiiie were lacking," she significantly adds, “the erotic feeling 
tiiat is connected with the act would be deadened." An episode 
fi'om Florrie's experience may be quoted in illustration: 

“The most awUw'nrd case I remember was on the summit 
of a mountain. The ascent was made with a party of others, 
and I could not e.scape, I fried several times to turn a corner 
to contemplate a view in solitary enjoyment, l.nit it never came 
off, Someone always followed. Finally, on the sumjnit, I 
could hold back no longer, and as all were contemplating the 

^ T Jiarc cbewliLTc in iJie.se (voJ. Jiij 2i\ cd., pp. 59 

pointed oliL that iii iniUiou may be rcgiirclcd as a nervous explosion cuin- 
parablc Lo (.he process of sexual dcUniicscencc and may to some extent 
act vicariously for the sexual orgasm. 
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siiovv-clacl range opposite, across the valley, I started, In fear 
and trembling, a terrific stream. There were two men quite 
close, and I was not only afraid they would hear it, but from 
UJidcr my skirts in front and riinningr clown the steep path a 
streaiii made its way to niy liorror, for I had thought the earth 
w(HiUl absorh it. In desperation I kept pointing out things to 
see, hopil^g to engage their attention otherwise, but it was au 
awful moment, and even now I can hardly believe that the 
incident escaped observation. I managed to stop before the 
bladder was really emi)ty, hut it was awful when I quitted the 
sj)ot — the dry rough ground only relieved l)y this artificial 
stream! I only breathed frcel}^ when well down the path and 
out q{ sight of it. 

'*In towns I generally take refuge on a doorstep or in a 
doorway where jio ojie is likely to enter, I did tliis once on an 
early closing day when the shops were shut, and thought how 
lucky I was since no one would enter or come out. Although 
the shop I chose was closed the blinds were up and the goods 
displayed. >So I looked in, but iny attention was in reality 
absorbed in au culircly different inauiieiL II was some time 
before I could persuade in3\self to begin, and thcji I started 
cautiou.sly, luit even so I was alarmed when I saw the stream 
flowing rapidly down the passage, over the step and on to the 
pavciiient. Rain was coming down, hut it did not even seem 
to mingle with tlic rain on the pavement as I had hoped, but 
to iny pro))ahly distorted vision seemed a distinct and obvious 
stream, a thing apart from all else, which could not fail to be- 
tray me, while the sound it made as it descended on tlie pavc- 
juent of the passage seemed loud and distinct. Suddenly some- 
one pnshcil past me and said something, I could not catch the 
words, but made quite sure that they had an allusion to myself, 
and I felt I was detected. But no! it was merely an apology 
for passing to look at something beyond, and l)cfore I could 
decide what to do the intruder liad come and gone, and I verily 
believe that I remained undetected, though when I came to 
move il Avas obvious wdiat luul happened, In the country there 
U less risk anil move plca^wvo ow the whole; hv\V a ecv“tau\ 
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amoiiiit of audacious joy comes to one in a cityj born of the 
feeling that Lliere are others nearj they may know nothing 
about it, but one ha^s a sort of daring pleasure in wondering 
and thinking: 'If they only knew what I am doing, how aston- 
ished they would be!' Bui the feeling, however vague, of a 
sympathetic spectator would cause delight and heighten the sen- 
sations." The psychic state thus described might be termed a 
kind of disguised exhil)itionism. 

There is a feature of tlie act of urination, frequently found 
in the case of women (though rarely in men), which further 
increases its resemblance to the act of sexual detumescence, and 
that is its tendency to be uncontrollable when once started. 
Florrie was well aware of this tendency, though not conscious 
of any parallelism herein with the sexual orgasm, and attaches 
great importance to it in heightening the pleasure of her vesical 
adventures. remember/'' she writes, '"standing in a country 
lane, ostensibly searching for blackberries, and being caught by 
a passer-by. There was no escape; I was in full swing. I shall 
never forget niy sensations. The stream seemed to be drawn 
from me without my consent, and yet zvith even more pleasure 
than if 1 ivcrc doing id freely, [The italics are Florrie's.] This 
curious feeling — that it is being drawn away hy some UEiseen 
power which is determined that one shall do it — is an entirely 
feminine pleasure and a subtle charm, Real control seems 
gone; one feels it must come even though the whole world were 
pi'esent, Oiie would stop if one could — a, sudden footstep, a 
shadow falls, *Oh, do stop!' one says to oneself, 'there's some- 
oJie coming!' But no, it is not to be. The inexorable force 
wills otherwise, the stream continues to flow unabashed, and the 
gentle compulsion is pleasing. It is a curious and fascinating 
experience which assumes a magnitude that is intensified every 
second. There are moments when this becomes a positive de- 
light, although one may be overcome with shame that one al- 
lowed oneself to begin. It was an effort to start. All the 
audacity and shame were concentrated in that vital moment 
(sometimes difficult from sheer nervousness) — that pause as 
though Nature hesitated before taking the irrevocable step, and 
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Uicii that fcelitiij. 'Oh, it's coiuitit; !' and the breathless start 
After that nothing seems to matter. One is no longer respoiv 
sil)le and can give oneself up to i)nrc enjoyment. One cloesii^t 
want to stop really and one revels in Llic iclcta that one cannot 
Liiougli someiiiiics shame and fear arc so mingled that pure 
delight cannot exist. Hat even then there is a hcrcc chak'm in 
the (orrcjit that hiinls one l:o its will hy a mighty force." 

Tin.! e])iso(lc.s of this iirolagnic type just narrated have not 
heeii dated hccaiise they have occurred frequently after the first 
experience, without greatly varying in character, and Florric 
soon ac(p\ired skill in conducting them (‘'thongl\ I cannot say/' 
she remarks, "that even with 0()en dj'awcrs I always managed 
successfully to escape qiiitc dry"). But the act never became 
a conipnlsion nor the thotiglit of it an ol)sc.ssioii. It may be 
suspected that it lias sometimes l)ceii carried oat when not ab- 
solutely necCvSsary, for Flonde is not ordinarily affected by any 
teuclency cither to polyuria or to vesical irritability, coiicUtions 
that are hotli apt to he associated with urolagnia, lUit if that 
is so .Florrie was not aware of it; she simply regarded these in- 
cidents as clue to a physical need, occurring in a piililic place, 
and when satisfied producing mingled feelings of shame and 
pleasure. It is only lately that she has reali/.ed that tlie pleas- 
ure is of a sexual character. 

At the age ol Lwenty-oiic, when these expericJices began, 
Florrie ha([ reached full physical and mental development and 
was enjoying excellent lieaUli. She Avas already above the 
average in size and weight (weighing at this time IdO pounds), 
rohiist and active. She Avas wo i‘ king at her [Kunling and at the 
same time her mind was opening out in various directions, and 
she was becoming eagerly interested in social and literary 
questions. 

She still had no conscious sexual preoccupations, and was 
completely innocent of sexual Icuowledgc and sexual experi- 
ences. At the age of twenty-two she was for a short time 
slightly troubled hy what she thinks may have been ovarian 
neuralgia, A friend, who was anxious to help on a young 
doctor, induced her to go to him to he “examined." Site had 
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not the slightest idea what this meant, but lay on a sofa and 
felt something hurting her. She was horrified to learn after- 
wards from Jier friend that the doctor had iJiscrted his finger 
and she wondered how this could be possible without a pre- 
liminary incision. The friend assured her that it was good to 
be examined as 'ht made it easier when one married,^' This 
cryptic saying filled Florrie with wonder, but she was too shy 
to ask: wliat it meant. She was told she had slight congestion 
of the womb. It quickly disappeared and she has never had 
any other sexual trouble of a physical character. 

About this time, wlieii staying with friends, there was a 
man of about thirty-five, also visiting at the same house, who 
shovred a liking' for Jier. He used to take her on his knee and 
kiss her. This gave her no more pleasure than if done by a 
woman and aroused no sexual feeling. But during the same 
vi.sit a notable incident occurred . A little girl of six, who was 
very fond of Florrie, proved troublesome, and her mother re- 
solv«l to birch her. Florrie, to her own stii'prise, made no 
protest or attempt to save the child. "She was, I could see," 
Florrie remarks, "profoundly affected at being punished before 
me, and remembering my own childhood I ought to have saved 
her. Instead of that, I felt positive enjoyment when she was 
hoisted on to the table, her clothes tamed over her head, and 
the birch well applied. She kicked and screamed, but I felt 
rooted to the spot. I couldn't interfere. It had for me a 
strange fascination." The signiFicaiice of this incident will be 
revealed by the subsequent history. 

For the most part Florrie was so absorbed iii study, in art, 
in the widening of her intellectual horizon, that she gave no 
thought to love. There was, indeed, an affection of an ex- 
clusively sentimental character, and lasting for two years, for a 
professor whose lectures she attended. He wrote touching 
letters and one clay kissed her. She was pleased at this niarJc 
of affection and believes that if he had then x:)roposcd an elope- 
ment she would have agreed. But her senses were quite un- 
tOLiched, Even when one day in a cab he opened her blouse, 
took out her breast and sucked the nipple, she believes she felt 

10 
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no sexual pleas iiie. She clccliiicd an iiivitation to come to Iijs 
bedroom in her dressing gOAVit and nightdress when in the same 
luHise widi him, as she was sleeping with her sister, and she 
also liad a vague idea that such a visit might lead to pregnancy 
lit she had no keen disappoiiitiiiciit at missing what the pro- 
fessor described as ‘'a lover’s embrace,” She cveiitualLy {ov\nd 
out that this man was married. The whole episode left no deep 
iiii]n’es.sion. We now, however, approach a highly important 
epoch ill I'lorrie’s life, 

Even from the age of sixteen^ when she became a keen 
siiflfragctte, Florric had believed in the eqiialit]^ of men and 
woiiiem In theory she regarded it as a worthy ambition for a 
woman to imitate men and to seek to eliminate all that is fcnii- 
niiie. With this she had a horror of man’s doini nancy and a 
hatred of his "cruelty” to woman in the past. And nothing 
filled her with such seething wrath as the knowledge that in 
the past, and vsametimes even in the present, men beat their 
wives. She coukl not even speak of this subject, her emotions 
were too strong, As to the word “obey” in the marriage 
.SGi vice, she regarded it as an insult to the whole sex, thoiigli in 
spite of this purely mental defiance, her disposition, as she ad- 
mits, ii> really much more to 01103^ than to coiiimanck 

At the age of twenty-five Flon ie wrote an article which 
was piiblislied in a leading Review, dealing with the ethics of 
force; in a well-reasoned and comprehensive way she mar- 
shaled and criticized the lu giuucnts in favor of the rule of 
force, and argued against militarism, and against all exaltation 
of merely physical strength, as opposed to progress as well as 
to the instincts nnd interests of women, who have passed the 
stage when brute force appeals to them. Her views, as she 
herself expresses it, were an external crust plastered over lier 
rcal self. We now approach a new stage in Florrie's develop- 
ment. From the period of adolescence she had lived on the 
surface of consciousnes.s, responsive to the iiormal i 11 fl Lienees of 
her environmeut, and rcacLing to this on the whole normally. 
I Jut they had not touched her (lec[), pcrsoiuil impulses repressed 
beneath the surface of consciou.sncss. Now these concealed 
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and arrested impulses began to stir, to surge towards the sur- 
face, and to seek such devious paths of expression as they could 
find. 

At the age of twenty-eight, still cherishing her abstract 
hatred of man, she chanced to read an article by a man on 
"Why Man rules Woman. Here all the old-fashioned con- 
ventional arguments on the natural duty of a man to master 
a woman were crudely set forth : the good old days a man 

proved his superiority over a woman in no uncertain fashion. 
If she betrayed any symptoms of rel)eUioii he simply took a 
lash and instined into her a more satisfactory train of thought; 
she accepted the lesson meekly and loved him all the more. 
The good honest laborer who bestowed upon his wife a sound 
thrashing is rarely extolled by his fellowmen as a redeemer of 
the rights and privileges of mankind. It is a sad fact, but 
nevertheless a true one, that the more a man beats a woman 
the more she admires him.'’ Florrie read and writhed. Others 
hxid also read ; there was a storm of iirotest and feminine rage, 
Much of this was so silly and illiterate in expression that a 
new and unexpected impulse arose in Florrie, Merely to annoy 
the feminine protesters, for the sake of argument (so it seemed 
to her), she entered the ranks of the let ter- writers against the 
women who refused to let men rule, upholding instead the 
original ^Yi•iter who advocated chastisement, Under different 
pseudonyms in several letters, she used her literary ability to 
argue from history and experience that it is well for a Just and 
educated man to possess the power to chastise a perverse wife, 
and that, far from resenting it, she loves and respects him as 
never before; done moderately and in love it was not only harm- 
less, but was beneficial, calculated to restore peace when every- 
thing else had failed. Then other women, following her ex- 
ample, also wrote on somewhat similar lines. It seemed to 
Florrie when she wrote these letters that she was playing a 
superficial intellectual game. But when we bear in mind her 
earlier history wc shall realise, as she later I'ealized, that she 
was ofieyiiig a deep instinct, wh fc/i came into consciousness in 
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the only way in which at this stage it could come and be ac^ 
ceptecL 

That there was really a deep iiiipulsc here at work is shown 
by the accompanying revival of day-< I reaming which for moie 
than twelve years ])ast liad ceased to occupy her. The day- 
dreams were now of more adult eharacter, hut exclusively de- 
voted to whipping. They now chiedy depicted wives wliipped 
by their husbands. Instead of disgust and hoiuor at vnan’s 
tyranny over woman, Fiorrie found herself beginning to like 
the idea, to feel timt It would be pleasant to be in subjection 
to a wise and good man wlio woiil<l thus correct her. The 
luiniiliatiou naliirally had a charm, and wiEe-licatiiig no longer 
seemed so dreadful a thing, nor men such monsters. 

Without ill the least suspecting that they had any sexual 
origin, Florrie now invented stories with whipping as the 
climax, stories of di.sohcdient and ill-tcmpcred wives who were 
. thoroughly tlira.shcd aiid so reformed. The husband, it will 
he seen, had taken t)ic place of the mother oi* school-mistress 
of the young girl's day-dveams. "'In imagination I saw an ilh 
tempered wife just stcppuig into a cah to run away when up 
comes the furious luisband, dismisses the cab, quickly escorts 
her upstairs to the bedroom, and locks the door. Then he 
opens a drawer, takes out a .short, flexible riding whip, and in 
spite oi her cries and cnlreatics, forces her face downward oa 
to the bed, pulls up her skirts, strips off her drawers, ami then 
whip! whip! on the bare buttocks, Hanks, and calves, until she 
kicks and screams with pain, imploring him to dc.sist. But he 
only leaves oA- when she has been well piuiished. She then sobs 
and i.s penitent. Somctinic.s I made him tic her wrists and 
ankle.s. The whipping wa.s nut too scvex'c. Eiit the thought 
that this was frightfully indecent gave me a wicked thrill; and 
finally that he could make me end tire ph3^sical pain, even this 
wa.s attractive." This fust adult outlxrcak of interest in whip- 
ping and nagellatory day'^-d reaming was severe while it lasted, 
and she could think of nothing else, day or night. But in two 
months the day-dreams faded away, and the scries of flagel- 
latioual letters, the writing of which gave her the same icliet 
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as day-dreams, w^s brouglu to an end. During this period, 
it is interesting to note, she was moYcd to take photographs 
of her own nates, not, it seemed to her, out of admiration of 
her body, but to enahie her to realize the imagined scenes. But 
though there was no conscious sexual influence, Florrie's views 
of the relatiojiship of men and women and her general social 
ideas were moclihed. 

A year or so later Florric became engaged. There seems 
to have been no question of deep affection on bei- part She 
had no thoughts of a sexual nature, and she never day-dreamed 
of her fiance whipping her. She simply wished to marry in 
order to avoid being an old maid. This engagement was broken 
off. But at length, at the age of thirty, she married a physician, 
about twice her own age, of high character and amiable dis- 
position, much esteemed in the city in which he practises. There 
was no question of passion on either side, but he has always 
treated her with great kindness, and she cherishes much regard 
and affection for him. 

There have l)eGn no marital relationships. By the time she 
niarried Floirie had hegnii to realize for the first time, as a 
result of accumulated hints and mysterious remarks from vari- 
ous sources, that there is a physical act in marriage. Concern- 
ing its exact nature she was still ignorant. Some people hinted 
that it was very pleasurable; othens described it as ^'horrid,*' 
and one said that ''it makes you feel lower than the beasts of 
the fields.'' In view of this conflicting evidence Florrie con- 
sulted a girl friend who was astonished and incredulous at her 
ignorance, and replied: "Everyojie kjiovvsj Nature teaches 
tliem/' But Florrie felt that Nature had not taught her. 

'T guessed*' she writes, "it was something painful since I 
had read in Restoration Plays of the bride's screams the first 
night, which everyone expected to hear, and that the next day 
her brothers and others taunted her with not being able to 
walk properly, and made her show off for their amusement. 
(I thought this very horrid and was glad those days were past.) 
Theji I had heard of brides fainting, and altogether I couldn't 
make out where the pleasure came in, since it seemed full of 
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woe for the bride. I M'^oiiclcrecl why any girl wanted to be 
married, and came to the concliusion that they put up with the 
conjugal act as one j)iits u[) with having a tooth extracted. I 
even once propoiiiulcd to a girl friend the theory that it would 
be nice if one could live with one's hiisljaiul as a brother, She 
seemed astonished, and said; 'But it wouldn't be marriage!' 
The truth was that my sex instincts were doriiiant, and though 
I was capable of soutiiiicntal affection towards men I did not 
think of them as sexual lieiiigs. So when I married I made up 
iiiy mind with a kind of heroism to end me wliaLever happened. 

I dreaded it, yet I was prcjiarcd foi' it. It never once occurred 
to me that a bride oiiglit to have some anticipation of pleasure. 

I had, toDj been brouglU up to think any advances on the part 
of a woman meant immodesty and iiKleceney. I had always 
regarded a bride as a passive instrument foi* the use of the 
man — soiuctliiug he enjoyed like a uiince^pic or a glass of 
cliampagnc. I was unaware that sfia enjoyed any pleasure, be- 
yond that ,siie was giving to the niiui. I had a vague idea tliat 
she was supposed to be dying to have a baby and he could .sup- 
ply it. lUit the dcsii’c for the lialiy did not possess me. I con- 
soled myself by tliiiiking that greater warnitli might follow iny 
initiation into the mysteries. I wondered if others were like 
me, A lady had told me that her mother Inul said to her as a 
bride: 'Good liye, and reincniljcr that whatever you have to go 
through your mother liad to go throug’Ii the .same.' That was 
all she had to tell aliout it.’‘ 

On the wedding night her hridcgrooin dallied with her a 
little, complained much of the springy nature of the bed, and 
finally turned over and went to .sleep, not waking till morning, 
Florrie felt relieved and slept also. Days and nights passed, 
and her hushand made no further allusiou to this subject. 
Plorrie followed his example, considering that it was not for 
her to make advances. Yet slie thought it rather strange. 
There had !)ccu no violent love on either vSiclc at the outseh 
As time Avent on, and they grew fonder of each other (they 
have continued Ihroiiglinut to lie much attached) the husband 
made an attempt at coitus. It failed. ,She lay quite stillj as lie 
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told her, but when the attempt was uiisnccessful he blamed her 
and said, it was due to her coldness. She was grieved, but felt 
there was nothing she could do in the matter. All further 
attempts were unsuccessful, although erection and ejaculation 
Qccurreclj and the iuisband recognized that it was Jiopeless. He 
fondles her lovingly, and he appreciates the way in which she 
accepts the situation without making allusion to it. 

In a photograph taken shortly before marriage Florrie 
appears at the age of thirty as a bright, attractive, fully de- 
veloped woman. She is plump, but though the hips are pro- 
nounced there is no superfluous fat. During the four succeed- 
ing years she continued on the whole to pursue the same work 
and interests which had occupied her before marriage ; grad- 
ually, however, her mental life began to be overcome by an in- 
creasing lassitude, and she found herself losing interest in her 
old pursuits. She no longer had the same impulse to work or 
to paint. She attributed this in part to the fact that she was 
no longer living in the bracing climate she had always been 
used to, but in a relaxing atmosphere. There may have been 
an element of truth in this. But it is probable that a more 
fundamental cause lay in the subconscious sphere. In any 
case, six years after the first attack of what Florrie terms the 
'Svhipping craze," there came a relapse, this time in a much 
more intense, serious, and prolonged form. 

She first noticed that she would wake up in the morning 
feeling perturbed and irritable, although quite calm when she 
went to bed. She is habitually good-tempered, but on these oc- 
casions she would get up feeling an imperative need to quarrel 
with someone and a wild explosion of anger would Iiurst forth, 
tlie victim usually being a servant. These outbur.sts distressed 
her greatly; she could not understand them, although later she 
vaguely divined their sexual significance. To us they may be 
intelligible if we know that anger is sometimes a transmuted 
form of latent sexual energy, and an explosion of anger a kind 
of vicarious detuinescence.^ 

^ I have discussed this point in Shtdiesj vof. iii, 2(1 cd., pp. 172 et seq, 
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Stiddenly these fits of temper 'svere entirely replaced by 
chy-tlreanis of ^Yhippmt^ Yet, even on the surface, there re- 
maiiicel a connection. Whipping in the day-dreams 'was le^ 
garcled as a piinislimcnt for had temper, a kind of restraining 
force. It even had a caliniiig effect. Referring- to a later stage 
than we have yet reached Florric writes: “I do so long for 
xsemenae to whip me when I fed in a liad temper I” She men- 
tions also that once, when she felt on the verge of an outburst 
of anger, she whipped herself rather than victimize anyone else, 
and so obtained relief, ''Whipping,*' she remarlcsj "'acted like 
a soothing bottle to a fretful child." When the day-dreams 
were temporarily suspended she would often be irritable and 
ci'oss, although she felt she ought to overcome this feeling, It 
is clear, however, that all through this phase .Florrie was not 
consciously aware that it was relief she was seeking. When 
the idea was at last suggested to her she recognized its truth, 
but it seemed new. 

Tlic day-dreams were in substance identical with those of 
the earlier period licfore maLriagc, But they were now more 
varied, more intense, more vividly realized, more absorbing, 
""SonictimcSj'* Floj'ric writes, "I have pictured myself as having 
eloped with a gi’ooin and derived much enjoyment from a tlay- 
(Ircam in which this coarse cruel man ill-treated me. I pictiue 
myself sick of him, loathing' him and his coarse a it r roundings. 
Then I picture his growing exasperation, his intolerance of 
'fine hdy* airs and graces, his complaiuti^, and at last his threats 
to whip me. My fury aud indignation know no baunds, The 
thought of this at his hands is intolerable, but yet in my day- 
dreams it gives me a horribly fascinating, pleasurable, creepy 
feeling to be roughly Iiandled by this odious man. I know that 
in reality it would be intolerable, for, as a matter of fact, I hate 
and loathe commaii men and feel as if 1 should scream if they 
were to touch me with their coarse hands. But in this uAvful 
day-dream I have a fiendish delight in the triumph of the man's 
sheer physical force, in being held down forcibly while lie 
pl/cci the whip uiLsparingJy to my bare fle.di. Tiie feei/ug that: 
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t couldn't g'et away, that I was ideally hating* and loathing- th^ 
enforced whipping", heightened the sensation.'^' 

Florrie had chanced to come across a little low class weekly 
paper which was fail of letters from correspondents about 
whipping. It woLikl seem, indeed, that this chance had had 
something to do with arousing her renewed and excited interest 
ill the subject. It also led her, as in the earlier period of flageh 
latioiial obsession, to write to the papers on the subject. This 
time, however, she wrote to papers of high standing, and in a 
more daring manner, while her literary skill ensured the publi- 
cation of her letters. She found that this occupation moment- 
aj-jly cased the obsession although it was all the time steadilj 
increasing in intensity. Dozens of letters were writteii in this 
way, and published in more or less prominent quarters. She 
who had been so convinced an opponent of force in hiuiian 
alfairs, and so vigoroUvS an advocate of women's rights, became 
the opponent of the suffrage and argued that women should be 
the slaves of men. 

She would, for instance, join in discussions on the Mar- 
riage Service of the Anglican Church and write as follows, 
over the signature ‘^A Contented Wife/' in a leading religious 
newspaper: "We have daily proof that loving submission is by 
no means regarded as slavery by the average woman. Husbands 
(in England at least) are not tyrants, and we feel this slight 
put upon them by the suggestion that the word 'obey' is dis- 
agreeable to us. We have the instinct of obedience^ and in all 
things lawful are glad to exercise it. As a married wojnan I, 
in company witli others, protest against this absurd objection 
to the word 'obey.' Htfsbands, in my opinion, would do well la 
assert themselves more than they do, and a little more discipline 
in the home might check the modern tendency to gambling." 
til odier letters she plainly advocates "mild chastisement" by 
the husband as "ivomen respect physical punishment much 
more than anything else/' Of course these letters called out a 
flood of other letters from indignant feminine correspondents. 
That was the time of the Suffragette agitation and Florrie en- 
tered with spirit into the discussion as an enthusiastic advocate 
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of tlie physical cliasliscinenl: of siiffrag^ettcs cominitting out- 
rages. “Our chief virtties,” she wrote, “are the outcome of the 
discipline we received in the past, atid now that it is removed 
women are beginning to revolt," In this connection Flnrrie had 
a fright. She sent to an important newspaper, in all serious- 
ness, a day-dream of a suffragette wlio, cav\glit in the act ot 
coninhiting an outrage on property hy otlicr women, was 
spanked until she promised never to do tlie like again, The 
letter attracted attciUion aiifl was copied into other papers; 
laAvyers and professors wrote to defend the cause of the siif- 
hagette; it was proposed to get up a snh.scription for the 
“victim'^; the Police tried to trace tlie alVair, Finally the public 
toncKided that it had been hoaxed. “Really," as Florrie writes, 
“nothing was further from my thoughts than a hoax or a joke. 
My only aim wa.s to give myself a nice (as I now recognize) 
sexy feeling. Thus may one he carried away I)y the terrific 
ijiipctu.s which literally makes one do tilings against one's will. 
At the time I wrote it I thought I meant it all, but I conldn't 
trace its source. I had a vague idea it wasn’t my real self to 
write such a lot of insane lumscnse — diametrically opposed to 
all I hail written and advocated in my earlier ilays when my 
brain was at its liest. IhiL it gave me iniineiise .satis Inction.” 

Florrie was extremely ashaineil of lhc.se letters and could 
not hear the thought of an 3 ^one knowing she wi'ote tlicm. The 
impulse to write them entirely ceased ijiiinediatciy after she 
came under my ohservatioJi and foujul a more wiiolesome chan- 
nel of self-expression. 

Florrie's excitement in her obsession was now ^YQnml up to 
siicli a pitch that .slic felt .she must give actual realization to 
the pictured sensation of her (hiy-dream.s. Thi.s was a definitely 
new stage in her dcvelojnneiit. Hitiierto the day-dream had 
been an end in itself. We may'' remark, indeed, that Florrie 
had already for more than ten ^^ears past shown an aptitude, 
even <leuuuiditig courage, to pul imagined scenes into action 
It is true that her vesical cxiiloits had seemed to her to he only 
tine lo the call of an imiierativc pliysiological neetl. 13ut the 
desire to feci the acLiud sting of the wlilp lunv seemed an equally 
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imperative need. She had reached a point where she could think 
o£ nothing else but whipping and had continually to lie, whether 
in bed or on a sofa or on the floor, face downwards, imagining 
that she was being whipped. The primary object was to secure 
relief by attaining the practical physical c ill mi nation of these 
imaginings. She tried in succession a hair-brush, a slipper, a 
strap, a razor strop, a small stick, a birch. These were not al- 
together satisfactory. At last she found an implement, appar- 
ently a lady^s small riding whip, which was exactly right. It 
was of Russian leather with silver mounts, thirty-six inches 
long, whalebone covered with gut, and a knotted tip. This 
gave more pain than anything else, at first almost more pain 
than, she could bear, though it never drew blood. She would 
apply it after brealcfast, first removing her drawers. This whip 
— though the first time she applied it she thought she must be 
mad to do so absurd a thing which she had never heard of any- 
one else doing — became her fetich and the very sight of it soon 
gave her a pleasurable sensation. (When she read that it was 
the custom in Russia for a bride to have a silver mounted whip 
in her trousseau she thought that the best part of the ceremony.) 
Now this whip corresponded exactly to the whip with which 
her father whipped her as a child. Yet, strange as it may seem 
to those who are unaccp lain ted with psychic analysis, it was not 
Liiitil a later period, when she began to study her own history, 
that Florrie realized that the whip she had once di'caded, which 
for many early years had fastened itself on her mind as an 
object of sacred terror, had now re-appeared unrecognized to 
become a beloved fetich. It may appear yet stranger that even 
when at length she had recognized in her fetich the whip of 
her childhood she still failed to see, until the idea was clearly 
brought before her, any emotional connection between die ex- 
periences of her childhood and these experiences of adult age. 

The whipping was a satisfaction to her, but it brought no 
climax of relief. She would sometimes whip until she was ex- 
hausted, but still without any relief. She had, however, no 
clear idea as to what kind of result was to be expected. As 
she afterwards realized, she was trying, without knowing it, 
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to [)i Q(luce orgasm. But slu* \vas supremely iguovant. The pre- 
valent idea ill Uev mind was tluit tlicre would he some satisfac- 
tioii if hloQcl came. (Wc sec here the genu of sadism, oi 
algolagnia, which is oCteu equally iniioccuL) Her thoughts 
were entirely astray from the sexual sphere, and she was further 
deceived hy a craving to he whipped also on remote parts qI 
Llio iKxly, arms and legs, palms of the hands, anywhere in fact 
except on the breasts and abdomen. 

But though no orgasm was consciously desired, and none 
took place, the iiitciisily with which Flon ic realized these day- 
dreams, and the emotional excitement wliicli accompanied these 
whippings, arc evidenced hy the fact that she now for the first 
time discovered that as a result of daj^-d reaming and whipping 
die vulva was bathed wUh imiciis, Slie had not noticed this in 
the earlier phase of day-drcaining before marriage, and she now 
began to realize, for the first time, that day-dreaming must be 
connected with sex. This was a revelation, but it had no in- 
nueace, in one direction or the other, on the course of the phase 
she was passing through. It seems to liave led l\er to place the 
hand to the vulva while applying the wliip and about Ums time 
she learnt for the first time of uiasttirhatioii through veadiag 
Dr, Nichols’s Usoicric Anlhropolofjy (at one period almost the 
only popularly written inaiuml of sex which reached rcspect- 
nhle women) ; it was the first hook on sex she had seen, and she 
here learnt for the first time tliat mucous discharge accom- 
panied .sexual excitement, and first lienrd of the clitoris. But 
her manipulations seem to liave been slight, only faintly pleasur- 
able, and in any case orgasm was not thereby induced. 

With those accessory developments the day-ciieam grew 
still more potent and wms still more assiduously cultivated. It 
brought a certain amount of soothing and relief, it enabled her 
to overcome her fits of irritalde temper, but tlie obsession con- 
thined to he intcniiiiialjle, because she never rCtichcd a point of 
adequate satisfaction, even with the aid of the actual whip. 
The clay-dream assumed various forms. Sometimes Florrie 
would imagine that she hud just returned from the theater in 
low dress, and was getting up a quarrel with the Man, a rather 
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indistinct person, never anyone in particular, but a vague hus- 
band, and always very anxious to assert his authority. The 
quarrel would not arise from any love of quarreling, but wholly 
because she wishes to provoke him to strike her. Finally, white 
with rage at her exasperating coiiduct, he jumps up, pushing 
back his chair, and seizing one bare arm violently slaps the 
other. AVheii he Jias fiiiislied with that arm he starts on tlie 
other arm, and then on her 1>ack until her skin is red all over, 
and at this point she experiences a “sexy” feeling. She im- 
agines the Man's attitude towards her to be that one would 
J?ave to a small child udiom one slapped, corrected, or petted 
with a safe sense of proprietorship. It would give her a clelich 
ous feeling to think that he claimed her as his own, to do what 
he would with, to say what he liked to. The sense of being 
thus possessed, the fact that the Man da^^ed to whip her, was a 
supreme attraction. This was intensified if the day-dream pro- 
ceeded, and he dragged her upstairs, sobbing and protesting, 
kicking and biting, until, landed in the bedroom, he locked the 
door, Anger and terror were now mingled with strange delight 
in a relationship so intimate and so daring* The whipping, al- 
though severe, and with a tendency to grow severer, was never 
felt as ever bordering on cruelty, although sometimes the pain 
was almost past endurance. When it was over Florric felt re- 
duced to a state of sobs and penitence, with a greater love and 
respect than before for the Hero who then ordered her about, 
and made her do things she disliked. FJorrie's phantasy, it 
will be seen, was taking on a masochistic tone. In all these day- 
dreams the hero was the master and she the slave ; he was on. 
the throne and she grovelled at his feet. ‘‘Tf,” she writes, '^you 
add to this piclnre a whip instead of a sceptre in the hand of 
the King, you get a fair idea of my erotic conception of the re- 
lation of the sexes/' She could never understand a man wish- 
ing to be whipped by a woman ; “it seems unnatural and horrid/^ 
A day-dream of an Eastern harem would much excite her 
sexually. Its luxury or magnificence made no impression on 
her> The idea IhaL fascinated her was that the women are in 
bondage, slaves to one man — -who is fi'ee — and that idea was 
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ovciipowering. At tlius time Florrie liked i-eadiii{^ the iiatvatives 
of Europeans’ visits to hcirenis, and was impressed by their 
general failLirc, as it seemed to her, to coiiipieheiKl the Oriental 
standpoint. 

It must l)c understood that Florric had no desire to be 
treated with cvucliyj mid in her day-dreams the hero was never 
inspired by cruel mo Lives. Any ealloiLSiiess on liis part would 
not l>e tolerated. He is alway.s really fond of her, and if he 
seems to be cruel lie ineaus it for her good. This was the case 
in all Florrie’s wliipiiing dreams. They were i:iot a Form of 
cruelty (she hates all forms of cruelty and has very strong 
feelings about cruelty to animals) any more than they were, 
cousciou-sly, a form of voluptuous enjoyment, They were al- 
ways associated with the idea of puiiisliniciit. The day-dreams 
thus remained intimately connected, little as she herself was 
aware oE the fact, with that core of infantile experience in 
the early whippings inflicted by her father. 

The hero certainly lacked respect, and that, indeed, was a 
word which in her more sexual nionieiits Florrie hated. At 
such inoniciiLs she felt^ — shocking- as the aclinis.sion seemed to 
licr — that Lo he treated withont respect would he a delicious 
sensation, even in its savagery. There were limitations, indeed, 
She coLild not, for instance, imagine herself enjoying the lack 
of respect of a vulgar cojumoii iiiaii who kicked her or gave her 
a black eye. Ihit she would soinetinies in day-dreams imagine 
a sort of satyr man, wild and uncouth and uncivilized, who 
possessed a greater C as ci nation than the typical knight. “One 
sees these cpiccr satyrs^” she writes, "in early Renaissance 
paiiiting.s, ajul they pursue nymphs, nnd people .say, ^Hovv hor- 
rible r IFit they somehow typify the primitive forces of Nature, 
crude pliysical force with a touch of cruelty. Hideous and 
barbaric, they yefc represent something that is lacking in life, 
I aiu quite sure that the nymphs liked the fauns, and it gave 
them a lovely .sexy feeling when a satyr dragged off an unwill- 
ing nymph. But it is only in day-dreams that the satyr-man 
exists, Tn real life this emhodlincnt of |)liysical strength with- 
out braizis is hy no zncati.s Iragiant of woods atid streams; 
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more probably he reeks of onions, beer, and perspiration." 
CJstially, however, the attitude of the Man to the woman in 
Florrie's day-dream has been that at the father to his child. 
She waiited to be treated Jilce a nang^hfcy child. Even when in 
earlier years she used to write in favor, of women's riglits and 
^igainst man in the al)Stvact; she was always conscious of that 
apparently contradictory feeliiis-. She could not then account 
for it, and its presence rather annoyed her. 

When Florrie adopted the use of the whip as an aid to her 
day-dreams she attained a much higher degree of satisfaction 
than had before been possible, She was able to realize her day- 
dreams in imagination to a much greater extent, But the 
satisfaction was far from complete. The process was by no 
means the actualization of her day-dreams, for auto-flagella- 
tion had played no part in them. These dreams were normal 
to the extent that an attractive hero always played the essential 
part. Thus her method of satisfaction still left her craving for 
a congenial man to apply the puiiisliinent. It was natural that 
her thoughts should turn to her husband. He knew nothing 
wJia tever of her constant obsession and she never at any stage 
confided to him her ideas and feelings on this subject. But 
she made a few mild attempts to induce him to play a part iji 
sojne degree corresponding to the hero of her dreams. These 
attempts wer(i a complete failure. He felt too much love and 
respect to be able to bear the idea of hurting her, however 
slightly, even in play, nothing beyond a gentle pat, and treated 
a matter, which, hud he known it, was absorbing all her vital 
energy, merely as a joke. She found, moreover, that the touch 
of his hand, in sexual manipulation, failed to produce any 
erotic excitation whatever. Her thoughts then turned in an-' 
other direction. It so happened that in the course of her in- 
cursion into newspaper and let ter-wri ting on the subject of 
flagellation she had come in touch by correspondence with a 
man, of lower social class than herself, who was without doubt 
the victim of a mania for active flagellation. Their interests 
were so congenial that they had carried on a considerable cor" 
respojidence on the subject. This man, whom vre will call N„ 
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Iia<l Avi'ittcn verses on wliippinK' Avliich lie scut to Florrle for her 
opinion. In one of his letters lie stated that it gave him au 
erection to read about whipping and he desired to know it his 
letters on the subject made her wish to “tickle” herself. At 
first Flon'ie could not make out what he meant, huL at last it 
dawned on her; tlicu at length she defiuitely realir.cd that K/s 
desire to whip, and her own desire to be whipped, were both 
.sexual. This correspondence doubtless still further stimulated 
lier obsession. In auy case, it continued to increase. When 
tired of whipping liersclf every morning (after breakfast) she 
would lie on the bed face down and think about whipping and 
long for a man to whip her. Sometimes she would throw her- 
self on the floor or on the soCa, always face down, with this 
craving, while the vulva liecaiuc more and more bathed with 
moisture. She would try to bestir hcr.self actively in other ia- 
tercsts, hut was powerless. She woukl begin writing articles 
oti art and other subjects, as of old, but tlic imagery of her 
dreams woiild come before her, her thoughts waiidcrcci, she 
could not fix her attention, and had to lie down on her face 
and indulge her dream. Her husband had gone out for the 
clay; she was left to her own devices, and she could not escape 
from her obsession. Then she woukl write to N. and he\Yoidtl 
respond, dcscrlliiiig whippings that were largely imaginary, but 
which gave her what she described as a ghastly pleasure/' 
She grew to dislike society, tliongh when staying away from 
home with friends the obsession was relieved; but even then it 
AVOLild retuni at niglit, and if there was a library she would 
find herself hnntiiig for any hook that inighi: touch on the sub- 
ject that fascinated her. She could road Boccaccio unmoved, 
hut when she reached the Ninth Day with tlic story of Giosefo 
beating his wife she would become excited, and the vulva grow 
moist. She could not see the “Taming of the Shrew” with- 
out longing for Petrncliio to ijeat Kate. Shops where whips 
were sold and exliibited in the windows oflercd more attractiojis 
than any jewellers' or iiiilliners' ; she would stand before them 
gloatijig' over the (lisi)Iay and experiencing what she came in 
Lime to rccognixo was sexual feeling; once vshe walked two 
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iriiles merely to see vSiich a shop. This condition she had fallen 
into caused her much alarm, She would sometimes say 1:o 
herself: "You are awfully mad; I am sure yon wJH end yonr 
days in an asylum,” Then she would regret the passing of the 
time when asyiiini patients were flogged and yearn for those 
past ages when men chastized women without scruple. But 
there were such men even today as she began to realize (al- 
Hiough her husbaiid regarded the matter as a joke)^ and N. 
was dying to do it. 

Finally Floi-rie agreed to meet N. The meeting was ar- 
ranged to take place in a strange city, midway between their 
respective homes, where N. toolc a room in a hotel, ostensibly 
for the night. Florrie found him a powerful and fairly attrac- 
tive man, intelligent and genial, though not rehned or well- 
bred, wiLli nothing about him to suggest cruelty, and much of 
her own age. He had no personal attraction for liei', though 
she considered him “a fascinating barbarian,” and she felt no 
impulse of trust in him; it was solely the common and com- 
pJeniciUary obsession of flagellation vvhicli broughl: them to- 
gether. When they entered the room and he locked the door, 
she licgan to feel alarm and put her hand on the lock, but he 
dragged lier away saying he was not going to .stand any iion- 
seiiscj and as she had not come there to be "respected” she 
made up lier inind for the worst. N, was much excited from 
the first, tremulous and perspiring. He wished to tie her down 
but Lo this she objected, and he placed her on the bed face 
downwards, pulled up her clothes^ unfastened her drawers, and 
pulling her thighs apart, carefully cxainined her and began to 
tickle the vulva. She did not relish being* handled by the man's 
coarse hands and remonstrated that this was not in the bargain, 
but he made a coarse reply and proceeded to fondle and rub 
her nates. There was no question of coitus. At last he toolc 
a birch which he applied unsparingly, douching up the tender 
spots inside the thighs. Then he used a thin small riding whip 
(like her own fetich) which made her smart horribly, and it 
seemed to delight him to see her writhing. He would pause 
betsveeii each stroke to watch her terror at the expectation 0 / 
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the next, she never clEired to utter a cry, rather to Isf.’g 

disappoiiitnient, for he would have liked her to resist and 
scream. She merely huif^hccl nervously all the timCj though the 
pain was acute. He also took her hctvveen hi.s legs, bending 
her over his left knee in a grip of ham, and using the birch 
witli all hi.s might. No hlood came, which also disappointed 
N., who exi)Iainc(l tliat he took special delight in the sight of 
flawing hlood. Flarric was, however, covered with black 
bruises, aiul the marks of the whip showed for a fortnight after. 
"I wauled it, I craved it, and I got it!" And she added: ''It 
was a terrific relief too. I enjoyed it thoroughly." The relief 
was .so great that for months afterwards she was able to re- 
frain from whipping herself altogether, and the obsession was 
never again .so overmaster i ugly powerful, although there were 
still limes when it was contiiuion.s. She fc!t "horribly ashamed" 
at tins cpusodc. >ShG was a well-lu-ed and cultured woman, one, 
moreover, who had sought to raise the statins of her sex, and, 
as she herself truly said, she was “iiropcr and sedate, so shy 
and stHY with men they would never clrcain of taking a liberty," 
and she could not fail to feel ashamed at the recollection of 
that "awful ceremony."' "I really felt that I was mad to 
countenance siicli an indecent j)rocccding', but I was goaded 
on by a desire of such intensity that it overcame all other feel- 
ings," Yet it was significant that there was a fascuiatiou even 
in the hnmiliatioin "If," writes Florric, "a woman has the real 
whipping obses.sioii she g’radiially comes to delight in the 
thought of her own degradation and physical suffering. It is 
hard to analyze, it includes .so much. To begin with, when the 
man locks the door and approaches her with the whip she feels 
no delight, but cowers, perhaps trembles, and looks at him im- 
ploringly like a cowed clog about to be whipped. She shudders 
at first and half regrets her longings. This of course adds zest 
to the man's feelings. Then the exposure which follows, 
dreaded, liked, and yet repuksive to a sensitive wonian strictly 
brought up. The shame, confiLsion and mental agitation arc 
almost worse than the physical pain. Then he holds her down 
anil the pain begins. Most women can endure a fair amount 
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without flinching — I can — but it seems that the man feels no 
satisfaction as long as the whip produces no emotional distur- 
bance, even though the skin be covered with weals. If was only 
the last six cuts that were becoming more than I could bear, 
stinging cuts on the parts which were sore from being already 
lashed. I called out in vain protest. Strange, but true, one's 
keenest enjoyment (if so one imy call it) is when the strolces 
are given in defiance of one's wishes and have passed the limit 
of endurance! The man, too, feels his keenest thrill in those 
ci’Liel strokes, not heeding cries, but taking extra pains to give 
a cut on the thigh where it is most tender. He begins by 
hesitating — he coxildn'i hurt one, he is timid. But the inoi'c he 
whips the more he wants to go on; weals don’t satisfy, he wants 
Wood. He Jenows it causes pain, but he must go on. When it 
was over, my man said he would like to tie me up and use the 
^catM He was quite exhausted with his exertions, though he 
took his coat off before he began. So you see the gradual de-- 
velopment from mild day-dreams to this final exultation in 
man's physical power over woman." 

It was at this stage, less than twelve months after the 
episode witli N., that I first came in contact with Florrie. Then 
and for some mouths later she was in much the same condition 
resulting from that incident. She was, that is to say, relieved 
from the most acute form of her obsession, yet always haunted 
by it, always restless and craving for gratification, yet always 
discontented with her craving, dissatisfied with herself and with 
what she felt to be the decline from her old self. She was not 
hopeful of improvcjnent, though believing that iindei' some 
conditions a cure might be possible, and it was not with that 
object she had wi'i tteii to me, but rather with the idea, after 
reading my study of "Love and Pain," that I might he in^ 
terested to know of her case. 

"As the outside world sees me," she wrote at this time, "I 
am just an ordinary normal woman, fond of niy people and 
my husband, and leading a good moral, if somewhat quiet, life. 
If I have had to yield to circumstances in the planning of my 
life, no one knows it — or cares. The fact that I have wasted 
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iiiy time most awriiily, and deteriorated lately, is not eYtcleiit to 
tliein. Of course I feel disgusted with myself sometimes. Nq;,v 
I ain trying to free myself from niy errors I I still think, 
kiiowj timt to love any Jiian is for me to be his slave. It would 
give me sexual delight, thrills of pleasure, to I)e ordered about 
and p Lilli. shed. lL(|uallty would have no sexual charm wliatcver. 
To be treated like a child, to feel that the loved one possesses 
even one's hotly, to IjeaL at his will, to [cel his vSnpcrior strength 
gripping one — it is all delicious. Of course there might be clis- 
udvautages, anti one might weary of it, but, obi what a woman 
sniTers when she cannot indulge her particular sexual perver- 
sity I My brain luus become powerless aiul my physical health 
lessened. I wish I could cure myself. Perhaps it will pass. 1 
earnestly hope .so, for it embitters my existence. My friends 
arc of the intellectual variety, and I have never mentioned the 
siihjccL to anyone but N., and I knew of his tendencies beforc- 
haiid.'' 

iM-Qiii tills ])eriod on, although progress was s1o\y, Florric 
never again spfjke so pessimisticLilly about herself. It was an 
immense and immecliatc relief to he able to face her condition, 
to talk about it, lunl to know that her case was not inilqitc nor 
her [ate Imjieless. 'T have felt better/' she soon after wrote, 
''since I know others have sudered hi the same way, and don't 
feel cpiite sucli a lunatic as when I tliought I was the only one 
in the \vorld.'' "It is because no one secm.s to trouble about 
these tilings/' siie wrote again, "that they bulk so largely in 
life, alTecting the health, and tlic tcmperaiiieiit generally. The 
marc one liottles it up the more explosive it hccoiiics." A con- 
sidei'alile degi'ce of relief was thus attained, and the tension, 
tliougli nut removed, was lessened. She sought to clistract her 
attention from the craving for actual llag-ellatloii hy directing 
it into other Lhongh mostly related channels. A period of ex- 
perimentation followctl- She succeeded to .some extent in dif- 
fusing her impvdses, and in the difVusiou gradually, naturally, 
spoiUaiicously, she liroiiglit them nearer to normal courses. The 
obsession came hack in force at iiiterval.s, e.specially at the 
jiieiistrLial periods, and then she just liad to roll on the floor and 
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shiver with longing- She found some relief in simple day- 
dreams in bed, not usually followed by self-Hagellation, in which 
she would lie face downward and imagine scenes of women 
seized by force and held down while men and boys performed 
coitus, afterwards whipping well. This introduction of the idea 
of normal coitus was new and spontaneous, and these day- 
dr eanivS produced local sexual excitement, but not orgasm 
which, so far, she had never experienced. There was, as these 
day-clreains show, some shifting of ideals towards the normal 
center, with the beginnings even of pleasurable sensations in 
that center brought out by manual touch, not strictly masturba- 
tion, which somewhat earlier she had once or twice attempted, 
both roughly and gently, without the slightest result. At the 
same time the sight of the whip fetich lost something of its 
attraction- 

At this point a notable stage was reached in Florrie's 
sexual evolution. Hitherto she had never experienced the or- 
gastrii Imperfect connection with her husband, erotic revej'ie, 
actual flagellation, attempts at masturbation, none of these e^er 
led up to actual orgasm, although there had often been a high 
degree of sexual erethism with much mucous discharge. She 
had come to the conclusion that slie was one of the women she 
had heard of who never experience the orgasm. At this period, 
however, early one morning, just after the end of the men- 
strual period, experiencing vague sexual feelings, her though ty 
recurred to the whip which she had not used for a long time.. 
She tried one or two strokes ; it cut her j^ainf ully and she fell 
nothing but the pain. So she lay clown oh her face and thought 
over tilings. PVhy had whipping such atti'action And why 
should that particular part of the body so enjoy being hit? 
She pondered, and gradually it came to her- ('^things are always 
so slow/' she remarked, ''such ages in dawning when they 
have to do with sex, so far as I am concerned'") that if she 
was so sensitive to these blows on the outside perhaps, even 
without whipping, she might feel some sensation by penetrating 
further inside, though any approach towards the rectum, which 
she felt sure had nothing to do with her sensations, had no 
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aLtractioii. She placed her hand, however, bcLwcen the nates 
touching the anus and extending to the vagina, moving about a 
little, and tried to imagine it was a man's hiiiid. *'A11 at once 
lily tliigiis and legs Ijcgaii to twitch and move in an involuntary 
manner, my heart l.iegtin to \)e;it move qinclcly, and waves of 
warmth seemed to pass up my hocly to iny head. The vuJva 
seemed to distend terrifically, and hecoiiic springy, so that my 
lioltom was sent up and clown as it I Avcrc on springs. Then 
followed curious sue king-up sensations at intervals, contractions 
that seemed to want to draw in something-. I liad by now re- 
moved my hand, but the feeling went on just the same. At 
last (after a few seconds, I suppose, really) it was all over, 
leaving wetness, and I was ratlier frightened, like a child that 
lias accidentally set ofF an alanii,” But she repeated the ex- 
perience three times in succession, with nearly the same result 
each time, and then got up, very white, and rather shaky, She 
retalizcci that, for the first time in her life, in a totally unex- 
pected way, a way that seemed to her rather l\orrid so that she 
was never temp ted to repeat it, .she had experienced the orgasm. 

This inaiiifestatioii of the orgasm is a fact of great signili- 
caiicc. We sec that Florric's gluteal obsession had a genuine 
physical hasLs^ hciiig associated with a corresponcling sexual 
orientation, natural or acquired, and probably both, in the di Lec- 
tion of the anus. We realize how deeply implanted in the 
organism are these complcKcs which, to the superficial observer, 
often seem to he entirely psychic, mere vagaries, arbitrary and 
capricioiLs, the result of accidental external circiiinstances. 

At the same time it must be realized that this manifestation 
of the orgasm, although occurring under abnormal conditions, 
yet marked a real stage in the pvog-rcss towards normality. On 
previous occasions she had frcciuciitly whipped herself until 
exhausted, yet never produced orgasm. But after this incident, 
on one occassion, when the llagellatory ohscs.sion was abating, 
and she had not Avhlppcd herself for some months, there was a 
temporary recurrence of the old longing and she applied the 
riding whij) one morning. For the first time hi her experience 
this £ipi)licatiou produced definite sexual feelings followed by 
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orgasm, though not of the intensity reached in the experiences 
just described. It must be added that, although Florrie had 
never experienced the orgasm in connection with the anus or 
any other region before the occasion described, she had at a 
somewhat earlier date experienced a slightly sexual feeling on 
the insertion of an encnia nozzle, and had afterwards tried this 
as an experiment, thus producing a distinctly sexLial sensation 
by pushing it in and out, a more distinctly sexual sensation, she 
remarked, than that produced hy the insertion of a vaginal 
syringe. Another ijicident jiiay he mentioned, in connection 
with an increasing sexual sensibility of the vulva region, to 
indicate Florrie's slow approach towards the normal state. 
Sonieti/nea, especially iJi thq morning, a3 the obsession of whip- 
ping became rarer, she would iioav feel an intense longing 
to rub herself against something. This troubled her, 
though she recognized that it was a sLibstitute for the de- 
sire to whip herself, but as it persisted she tried to relieve 
it, at first by riding astride a bedstead, a pillow, or other 
object. Then by much thinking she spontaneously devised 
the idea of a round India rubber ball to secure the desired 
end; she obtained one, rather larger than an egg but round, 
and stuffed it into the vulva, finding that it produced con- 
tractions at once, with much wetness, ami a very soothing 
effect. 'T felt pacified, like a baby that is given a teat to suck I 
It stuck in of itself, and when I walked upstairs produced a 
lovely soothing sensation, but I only allowed it to remain about 
ten minutes, as it caused so much wetness, and I had my doubts 
as to whether I was doing a very nice or proper thing. I am 
not in the habit of doing such things to myself, but on this oc- 
casion I was mad to relieve the longing." 

About two months after Florrie had for the first time ex- 
perienced the orgasm there occurred her first real erotic dream, 
with orgasm during sleep. ^ "Tt came to me just as I was going 

^ I may remark that this sue cession of events is in accordance witli 
wliat I have elsewhere stated (Studies, vol. i, 3d cd., p. 197), that it is the; 
rule for women to cxperjejicc die orga^ in sleep ojily after it has iwjcja 
experienced in walcinu lifCj ^ statement whicli has been criticized on 
insunicient grounds. 
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ofT lo sleep (nftcr havini^ filreacly been asleep once) and I was 
not sure at first whether I was awalvc or asleep. I lay face 
downwards on somewhere and a snake coiled itself round 
and roinicl my naked body, and as it closed roinid me and drew 
me tl^dit I hud a delvciovis scusiUion, I knew it was a fncndly 
snake and that it wanted to l)c nice to me, and I liked it in cou- 
ser|neiicL\ It is not now clear to Jiic whether there were not 
two snakes, but I distinctly rcmeinher seeinj^ one in a man’s 
luLiid. He put it clown between my legs, and it crawled up with 
a somewhat jcilcy niovenicnt, and I was not surprised at all 
when I felt it entering my body. Instead of horror it gave me 
ji lovely sensation, ajid the part that was oiitsiclc I clasped be- 
tween my thighs. It secnicd to occupy a great space inside 
liiCj but I dreaded the moment when it would withdraw itself, 
and was just wondering what would finally happen wlicji I 
suddenly awoke, I tried to cherish the illusion that the snake 
was tlKM’e, but finally awoke properly and realized tliat one arm 
was tasLcned under my Tuidy and tightly clasped heLwcen my 
tliiglis. The vulva was contracting tipasmodically. There was 
no revulsion of feelings but tlie Ihought of the wriggling, writh- 
ing thing working its way up inside me gave me a delicious 
sensation. It was a long time before I shook it off. Now writ- 
ing this and thinking at snakes I still [eel no horror. But I 
hoj)e I shan't see one at a picture house or anywhere for I am 
afraid it would cxcUc me. This was the most definite sex 
rlream I ever had and w^ls simply luscious.” Florric comments 
that slie cannot remember dreaming of snakes previously, but 
had been reading of snsikes the day before. She had seen 
snakes in the woods in France and their flexibility and writhing 
nioveniciit have a fascination for her. She connects this 
Bexihility with her old preference for a pliable whip over a 
stick. "A snake is soiiietliing like a wliip,*'^ and to picture a 
writhing snake makes a sexual appeal to her. The snake, it 
need scarcely be said, is a recognized symbol of the penis, but 

^ The snake indeed, a symbol of I he whip, and of the ancirnt Serb 
licro, Prince Kralycvicli Marko, It was .said that, when inountctl oji his 
ft teed, a serpent served him ns hrulle and another u.s a whip. 
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it has a greater resemblance to a whip^ and thus naturally be- 
came identified in Florrie's subconscious mind with her own 
erotic symbol, 

III this tentative and experimental period of transition 
there was, however, an interest whicli began to assume a certain 
stability, and became, in a sense, a siibstitLite for the interest in 
whipping. This was an interest in the act of urination. It was 
not, as Florrie's history will have shown, a new interest, but 
one of early appearance, which had never quite died out, and 
now, with the recession of the interest in whipping, it became 
prominent. It may be defined as a mild form of urolagnia, and 
it is inipoi’taiit to understand that it never became, as the pas- 
sion for flagellation had been, an almost uncontrollable obses- 
sion, and never led, like the flagellatory mania, to those violent 
impulses and torturing apprehensions which had marked her 
aiito-flagellatory phase* As Florrie herself recognized, while 
of a more peculiarly intimate and private character, it was also 
more nearly normal than the flagellatory obsession ; it brought 
a certain measure of relief, and it indicated a real progress. 

Before describing this new phase, however, an incident 
must be narrated which definitely brought to an end the domi- 
nance of the earlier craving, \^^npping had not lost all its fas- 
cination, but it had ceased to be an uncontrollable obsession 
dominating the whole iDersonality, and leading to acts which 
might well have become dangerous for Florrie's mental in- 
tegrity as well as her social position. She was able to write: 
*‘The whipping craze seems to have evaporated for the present 
after raging for four years, and I suppose I ought to be glad. 
I don't know that I am exactly, I miss it in a \vd.y. It has 
left me as sexy as ever but in a vague and more general way.'' 
The reality of the progress made was, however, at this period 
put to the test. At the moment when she thought the obsession 
was subsiding altogether a letter unexpectedly arrived from N., 
full of enthnsiasiii over flagellation, the ci'aze for which pos- 
sessed him more than ever, and indicating that he had never met 
anyone so well suited to share in that enthusiasm as herself- 
At once the dying flame flared up into new life. She felt 
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ft.shaniccl of herself, she tried to cscajic Irom the reviving ardor 
but ill \^ain. He wanted another iiUervicw. She had no liking 
for the man, even hated the idea of his cojiihig near her, or 
touching^ her witli a whip. Yet for a moment the impulse was 
overmastering, and she wrote to agree to the interview, which 
this time was to he at her own house. The iiioniciit after she 
po.sLcd lier letter she regretted it. She recalled all the progress 
she had made of late, tl\e new stand\)omts cif knowledge and 
self-control she had heen reaching, her realization of the merely 
abstract, primitive, and animal iiiitiire of a sexual gratification 
ohlainccl through whipping, however intense and pleasurable it 
might he, and her new recognition of sex feelings as too iu- 
tiiiiate nnd personal to he connected with anyone for whom she 
felt no love and respect. Florrie tlui.s speedily recovered her 
self-command, revoked her fir.st liasLy deci.sioii, and wrote again 
to N. to explain that she could not, after all, grant him the in- 
terview, and no longer even desired it; vSO far as she was coii- 
eeriicd all that was at an end. As soon as tliis second letter 
was despatched the revived ()l),scssioii died down as suddenly 
as it had sprung up. This was a tremendous relief to Flonie. 
She felt genii i lie ly grateful and glad. That, she thought, was 
the end of N. So far as licr obsession was cunceriied, that was 
the end of N. Ikit it was not the iniincdiatc eiul on his side. 
Oil the i\^y and hour fust appointed and afterwards cancelled, 
N. appeared at the house to Florric's consternation. She ex- 
plained that she had written to asic liijii not to come. He denied 
receiving the second letter (though later he inadvertently quoted 
a scmtciice from it) and still further agitated Florrie by raising 
his voice in excitement and deuianding- that at all events she 
should appoint another interview. At this point an afternoon 
caller was heart I ringing the front door hell, and it became 
necessary to smuggle N. out of the drawing room immediately. 
He refused to leave the lionsc. At this critical moment Flonie's 
feminine resourcefulness and presence of mind asserted them- 
selves. She rcinemliered an isolated, niiii.sed room at the top 
of the house, cut oil' \)y a separrite stair-case, aJid to her great 
relief N. consented to follow her there. There she locked him 
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in, after he had nervously asked her to assure him that he was 
safe. Whe/i her visitor in the drawing room had finished her 
call Florrie at once flew up to the locked room where she found 
N* ill a- rather frightened stale, she was not clear why, and after 
some difficuity, still refusing to agree to any further interviews, 
— though she was by no means feeling very brave — she suc- 
ceeded in cajoling' liim clown and let him out through a back 
door in the gardeJi. TJiat was the last she saw or heard of him. 
PIjs fascination was completely lost. He had succeeded in mak- 
ing himself both contemptible and ridiculous. 

The urolagnic interest, like the flagellatory interest, was, 
as we know, rooted in Florrie's experience as a child when the 
two were in origin combined. The emotional reservoir, so 
clearly associated with the sexual sphere, which her childish 
whippings stimulated, was that of fear, and the bladder played 
the most prominent part in the fear reaction, on one occasion 
at least producing urination directly her father began to whip 
her. But that early common root will hardly suffice to explain 
why it was that the urolagiiic element developed at this stage 
to talce the place of the receding flagellatory elemeJiti Let us 
look into the matter a little more closely. We may then find 
that there are links of connection apart from that early com- 
mon origin, 

Florrie herself, who became so acute an analyst of her own 
experiences, pointed out the significant fact that in a woman 
there is invarialily a mental association, — ^an association which 
has no existence in a man’s mind, — ^be tween the nates and the 
act of urination. The little girl’s drawers must be unfastened 
behind to permit of the act being accomplished and the grown 
woman must raise her clothes behind for the same act; even 
when, as ds now so often the custom, she adopts the standing 
attitude in private, she usually raises the clothes behind, though, 
as the stream tends to take a forward direction, it would be 
more convenient to raise them in front. Thus, throughout 
life, in a woman’s mind there is an association between urina- 
tion and bared praininent nates. Custom, as Florrie empha' 
sizes, compels a woman to bare and protrude the nates and sit 
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for tlie purpose of LirimLtioii, and when there is nothing' to sit 
npoii to vsquat, although, she adcls> '"as far as decency goes, it 
iniglit be much more modest to turn one’s Ijaclc to any stiay 
passerby, and raise the slcirls in front, towards a proto'tive 
bush; but this would he contrary to habit — and savour of a 
nianl'^ Even when, as we have seen to l)e the case with Plorrie, 
the practice of urination in the open without raising of the 
shirts is adopted, the prominence of tlic nates may still be as- 
serted, for, ns Florrie discovered, the act is best performed in 
this attitude when bending forward slightly and so protruding 
tlie nates. She had noticed this in women abroad and referred 
especially to a peasant woman she had once conic across, with 
lier slcirts raised over hei* head, wearing no drawers, and bend- 
ing far forward. "She was standing at the ^Yayside and might 
have been picking flowers by the attitude, but for the uptiirned 
clothes, and the perfectly visible stream that descended with 
great force, splashing up and rnniiing o(T the grass to make a 
rivulet in the road.’' Florrie notes also having seen an exactly 
similar scene in a French engraving of the early eighteenth 
century. Hut this attitiule is not only practically advantageous, 
it was also, in Florrie’s expei-ieiice, in itself a pleasant attitude, 
evidently because of the prominence it gave to the nates. le- 
meinber many years ago trying it for the first time," she 
writes. “I was out with a party for a picnic and was too shy 
to suggest retiring, ,sc) it ocenrred to me that I might do it un- 
noticed if I pretended to piclc flowers, I managed fairly well 
but splashed niy dress in front. Unfortunately it showed, and 
I liad to pretend I had got into some water in a ditch, and was 
fearfully embarrassed. Hut I remember distinctly that it gave 
me such a pleasmahle feeling to do it stooping forward, iiiLicli 
nicer than standijig upright, — a more sexy .sensation. I don't 
know how to explain this unless it is somehow vaguely and 
unconsciously connected with the bottom. I don’t know how 
it may he with others," 

Til ere was, however, another favoring inllucnce in this 
change of interest in Florrie's mind. The iirolagnic day-dreams 
— aitliougdi die urination inicrc.st afid the wiiipphig' interest iiad 
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become apparently separated in her ideas for so many years 
during which the former had considerably receded — followed 
closely, so far as her recollections can be tnistecl, on the flagel- 
la tor y day-dreams, at the time when she had clearly realized 
that these latter were sexual. But the latter prevailed not only 
by their elements of fear, anger, love of force, and desire for 
pain, but also by their appeal to touch. In urination she missed 
this sense of touch. It is probable, as she herself believes, 
that the urolagnic interest would not have become in any sense 
a substitute for the flagellatory interest if she had not accident- 
ally disco vei’ed a mode of considerably heightening her delight 
in it by introducing the sensation of touch. She had not been 
the liabit of touching herself except with the whip, and such 
experiments as she had made in that direction by friction of 
the clitoris had yielded little result, She was, therefore, con- 
siderably surprised when on first niaUing the experiment of 
allowing the stream in the act of urinating to gush over her 
hand she experienced not only a warm and pleasant sensation, 
but a decidedly sexual feeling, still fin-ther heightened if during 
the act the urethra or vulva was touched, although at other 
times such a touch would be without effect. This seemed to 
explain to her why it was she had long vaguely felt how nice 
it would be for someone to touch her there jList as she was 
about to begin, especially 'hvheii the bal elder is full and just 
djung to do a stream/' 

This experiment was projnpted by the idea of trying to 
realize the sensation of someone else urinating upon her, an 
idea which she was now craving to realize as she had formerly 
craved to realize the idea of being whipped by a man. As it 
proved so successful, a new and powerful iinpulse was given to 
urolagnic day-dreams. On these lines Florrie's day-dreams 
now advanced rapidly. At the outset^ as she herself remarked, 
the mere idea of urinating before a person of the other sex it- 
self seems shocking, even to be discovered in the squatting posi- 
tion ill a wood seems terrible. But the fascination of the situa- 
tion grows ever more uj'gent, and ever bolder attitudes and 
situations are pictured in imagination, to he further elaborated 
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Liiiclei Lhe sliniLiliis of Lhe delicious sensations they arouse. In 
llie coiiflici: beLwcen shrinking modesty and reserve on the one 
litiiid, and these daring imaginations, the urolagnic impulse pro- 
dnccci the same fascination of horror which accompanied the 
aUto-flagellatory (lay-drcams. 

Therc is yet another point to he mentioned in regard to 
this trails formation of Flon ic's phantasies, important as bring- 
ing out more clearly the fact that the translonnation repre- 
sented a real stage of progress towards the normal condition 
in otlicr respects than in its greater liurnilessiicss. It was more 
definitely heterosexual and more intimately personal, This 
also Florric herself perceived and recognized as a new and ad- 
ditional attraction. In urolagnic phantasies she was able to 
realize a close and more intimate relationship with the hero of 
the day-dream than was possible hy whipping. ''I felt in- 
stinctively that more would depend on tlic man himself. Oae 
could be more incliffcrcnt to a man who used a whip than to a 
man who urinated on one." 

Florrie added some reniarlcs on what seemed to her the 
natural connection between urination and the sexual ejnotloiis, 
a connection often overlooked. "Fveii clay-droaiiis always make 
me want to Lirinrite, as well as being with one of the opposite 
sex I like, though I might not liavc the slightest inclination 
hefore. I don't know of course what others feel about it, for I 
have never heard, Init I think most people vaguely feel that 
they would like more than they tliink they ought to say. When, 
as sometimes happens, a girl imagines in her ignorance that 
the sexual act consists in a man uiinaling on her, and this fancy 
persists in after life when she knows better, as a special liking, 
tlicn I affirm that it is not entirely liked as a symbol only. Of 
course it is a form of erotic symholism, and might disappear 
with the experience of normal coitus, just like the desire to be 
whipped, for the love of 'substitutes’ is strengthened in those 
who are del)arred from natural relationships. But for my part 
I think it a natural liking, intimately connected with the sexual 
feelings, and it seems chiefly prejudice which makes some people 
think otherwise " 
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With regard to the hero of Florrie's day-dreainSj it may be 
remariced here tiiat he was not a real person, but vague and 
imaginary. This was invariably the case in all her earlier 
periods of phantasy, and usually but not quite invariably in the 
later stages. This was a natural progression. Children do not 
normally weave their jdmntasies round real persojis; they niaJce 
them up, create them. Florrie's day-dreams in childhood and 
adolescence were a continuation of infantile phantasies, and 
they showed therefore the same normal absence of real persons. 
But in adult life, when the day-dreams again emerged, the 
preservation of this anonymity of the hero was more de- 
liberate. Although the charm of the day-dreams lay largely 
in the emotional relief furnished by their shocking audacity, 
modesty and reserve yet prevented her from going so far as to 
take the liberty of introducing a real person into the hero part, 
^*I can never get over the feeling,'^ she wj'ites, "^that it seems 
like taking an unpardonable liberty with a real person to make 
him play a part like that. Day-dreams are such tremendously 
real things, that it seems eveii greatcL* sacrilege than if it hap- 
pened in real life, A moral embarrassment, probably far 
greater than in actual life, sei/.es me, and I dare not make an- 
other act as I should wish. It may be because my life has been 
lived so jnuch aJiiong thoughts and inleJlcctnal ideas generally 
(or perhaps it is my 'psychonenrosisM) that they take such a 
startling reality. I argue with myself that it can't possibly hurt 
the Pei'son, especially as he will never know, and mightn't cai*G 
even if he did, and that after all it is only a creation of my 
brain. Yet the fact remains I deny myself many nice day- 
dreams that would bring relief because I have this strange 
moral objection to involving another. Once or twice, I admit 
with shame, I have made delightful use of a real person in a 
rare day-dream, but awful qualms of repentance have fol- 
lowed. Yet it is a great relief, greater than the Abstj-act, so 
much more delicioLisl}'^ real. In my case, it could never be an 
absolute stranger I had casually seen, as in a railway train; 
that seems to tiie not only appalling iinpiidence, but malces no 
appeal. It must be someone I know, like and respect and 
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secrcll}^ adore." Wliat real person was introduced into the 
part oil these rare occasions riorric never inciitioued and was 
never asked. It must he added, however, that her scrupulosity 
iu this maUer — umcasoiuihle as it may seem — ^vas entirely 
normal. As the purely imaginary day-dreams of the infantile 
stage talcc on a more acUilt fonu tliey fall more and more into 
line with real life. Tliat is an aiiproximatioii to tlic iioimal. 
But it is also normal that precisely because the day-drcains are 
thus brought clo.se to real life there should be the saine scruple 
as j'cal life would bring of abusing the personality of another. 
This is strongly felt by entirely normal ami healthy women 
(men are probably often less scrupulous) who if they are be- 
trayed into an erotic day-dream concerning a real person will 
often experience deep shame. ^ 

Before, however, jnocceding to tlescril>c Floiric's urolagnic 
day-dreams we may at this point touch on her nocturnal dreams 
during sleep, It may perhaps seem that tins should have been 
(lone at an earlier stage. Flurric is not, however, a vivid 
dreamer; slie herself remarks that all her poweis of dreaming^ 
have been absorbed in day-dreaming. Except the dream ab 
ready recorded, .she has nevoi’ had nn3" .sexual dicani, and she 
has never dreamt of whipping. Tlie matters lhat mo.st absorb 
her attention during waking activity fail to enter her dreams (it 
i.s Llic experience of many) ; they arc mostly made up of the 
trivialities o£ the previous day, mingled with reniinisccnces of 
people and incidents heloiig-iiig to school life and the period be- 
fore marriage. It seems probable that slie dreams more often 

Hn Ihiii and many other respects Florric was iivjrc normal iliaii 
7cnia X. (whose history is indirectly recorded in the Psycliodnahlk 
pevieWj Ocloher, IDld). In niuiiy poinls, even of deiail, Zenia X. aad 
Florrie, whose (lay-<lrcaJiis began iti cacli case at the age of nine, arc 
II like. But whereas Florrie, who never saw the .sliglilest objection to the 
pleasvirc of actual (u inatiou in a wood, felt very scrupulous about intro- 
ducjiifr a real person into a day-dcain, Zciiia regarcied urinalion in a wood 
AS a sexual teiiiiualioii io be slroiifriy resisted, l)iit saw not the slightest 
ubjccLinn lo the iiUrodiiclioii into her plniiilasic.s cd real persons towards 
whom her [iffeclions went oul. In other words, the moral censure was 
in I'kirric.'i» case oi\ the imai^inary world, uni on Llie acUial wodd, in 
Zenia’s case on the actual world, not oji the liiKigiuary world, and that 
means a clecper degree of ahiioriiialily, since the energies shut otit from 
#.i)e real world furnish a niischicvous potency in the unreal world, 
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than she believes, but her dreams are pale and fade on waking 
if no effort is made to retain them. They usually occur abou^ 
the period of menstruation. 

She was requested to observe them and note them down 
carefully on waking. The significant fact was thus disclosed 
that though she had no dreams of whippings her more vivid 
dreams, though not urolagnic, were symbolic of urination, and 
this was the case even when she had not herself realized it, 
though she had discovered the influence of a full bladder on 
dream activity. A few examples may he given, Chough it can 
scarcely Ijc said that Florrie's dreams throw any special light 
upon her histor)'', beyond conlirming what was already clear, 
md they belong to easily recognizable types. 

“Just before the last menstrual period and when the blad- 
der seemed more full than usual (I seem to urinate more often 
then) I had the following dream. I was in a church. This 
dream has come to me before; but this time it was an English 
church and there were rows of pews well filled. I wanted to 
get out, and finally found myself walking up the aisle; everyone 
stared and looked reprovingly at me, but I pressed on and 
passed through a south door to find myself in some cloisters. 
There a foreign guide came up and assured nie in a confidential 
way that he could show nie the way (I was quite vague as to 
my ultimate destination, but I seemed to be hurrying some- 
where). He pointed out that I could pass through the rooms 
of the picture gallery and come out at the other end, 'No one 
will stop you and you will be unobserved.' I hurried through 
deserted rooms with polished floors, and walls lined with old 
masters. But I did not stop to look at any. I was i:)ressing on 
eagerly to the exit. 

“Then I came to a door, and pushing it open found to my 
horror that I was in a room occupied by two librarians seated 
at a table writing among books. Their faces were quite un- 
familiar. I apologized and beat a hasty retreat, but was called 
back. They said they wanted my opinion about a new hook, 
I was seized with fearful panic, for I wanted to get to the exit, 
and was being hindered. Hastily and abruptly I pushed through 

12 
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a cloor I saw opposite, and was once more in galleries and cor- 
ridors. Oddly eiioLigli — and how I gol: there I don’t kiiow'-^I 
iniind myself next in a tiny shop, where a mail was serving 
me with black satiji waistcoats for geiitlenien, 'Ah, not black!' 

I exclaimed in horror and rushed out. Finally I found myself 
calm and collected, on the steps of a lioii.se Lo be let or sold. 
It wtus einpty> and had a dreary, deserted look. It was ap- 
I)aicnt]y in a l.oiiclon Square. I opened tlie door with a key 
and entered a gloomy hall, passing up the dark staircase. It 
was getting dusk and a shiver, i)artia\ly of tear, came over me. 
The sensation of going up and up, and not daring to look romid 
was very vivid. I wandered aimlessly through vacant rooms, 
feeling dejn-esscci and anxious. All was silent till I tried a bell 
to sec if it would ring, and then was alarmed at the loud, clang- 
ing sound that echoed through the deserted house and in the 
basement lielow. I .stood stock still, alarmed at my own temer- 
ity ill having disturhed the .stillncs.s, still more alarmed when 
I became conscious of di.stant regular footsteps echoing throLigh 
the cni[)ty house. I was rooted to the spot with terror, as 
ti'amp, tramp, came the ste^xs up the stairs, approaching nearer 
and nearer. I made sure it was sonic ghostly inhabitant coming 
to visit me, disturbed V^y the bell, and I linally found courage 
to move through a door near. This led me a landing and 
M)inc stairs which hiouglit me eventually to the kitchen. The 
basement was quite dark and the kitchen shtiLters were closed; 
but presently it grew lighter and I seuv a window, typical of a 
city haseinent, and a table near it. It was like tlic kitchen of 
an early home — the same house where I used to get the whip- 
ping.s — Init ill my dream ft .seemed a strange house. As the 
light appeared I saw traces of cooking about, and wondered 
how they came there, I was undecided what to do, when a 
hoLi.se 111 aid came out of the .scullery, hut I experienced no sLir- 
l>rise or fright. My thoiiglits were centered on the floor. It 
was stone. But it was not that which was riveting my atten- 
tion. The floor wa.s wet, it was running with water apparently. 
Astoiiishcffl 1 que.stioiicd the servant wlio looked cinbaiTassed, 
and then hiLighet] and explained; ‘It was cook done tlrntT I 
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thought at first she meant the cook had spilt some water, then 
her meaning dawned, and I expressed my horror at cook's be- 
havior. For it was evident cook had made water on the kitchen 
floor. After this I have no clear recollection of what happened, 
When I g’ot lip the bladder was very full. This dream was 
early in the morning. The bell may have been the first break- 
fast bell, and tbe fear I felt was like that I had when my father 
was coming to whip me. The Picture Gallery was suggested by 
the fact that I had been studying 'The Madonna cli San Sislo' 
the night before.'"' This dream is full of the symbollsin of 
urinary desire, and nothing is commoner in such dreams than 
for the sleeper's desire to be embodied in the action of another 
person, 

The next dream brought forward was as follows : 

"I was ill a vast Cathedral. There were broad aisles and 
lofty arches and stained glass windows. At first I was under 
the impression that I was in Westminster Abbey, but this idea- 
faded away and I knew I was in some foreign bLiiJding. Facn 
iiig me wa5 a gorgeous High Altar and I was reminded some- 
how of St. Roch, although the rest of the building was not 
unlike Antwerp Cathedral. There was a good deal of crimson 
about the High Altar, and Jiglitetl candles. But what impressed 
me most was the niLiltitiide assembled there. I was near the 
back (West end) wedged in with others on cane- seated chairs. 
The whole of the vast Cathedral seemed packed with people. 
I Spoke to soitieoiie at the back, expressing my wish to go out. 
I had a great longing to leave, I don't know why. I next found 
myself in a large bare building occupied only by some school- 
children who were congregated on the back seats. Again dis- 
content came over me, I enquired when khe performance' 
would begin, and finding it impossible to sit still I said, 'I will 
go to take my ticket.' A lady replied, 'Oh, but the ticket office 
is closed. It won't be open yet,' Nevertheless, I rushed about 
trying to get my ticket. Then a diversion was caused by the 
entrance of a lovely collie dog. The children played with it, 
but it showed a special liking for me, and I caressed it and it 
followed me about. Still impatient, 1 sprang up and said, T 
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tliinlc I .should like lo sec Ihc room wc are to sleep m at the 
Hotel/ >So I went out of the door and asked a man to ciitreet 
me. Tlic rest of the huilcliiifj I was in seemed to be the hotel 
and he said, ‘Turn to the left and tlien ag^aiii to the left and then 
to the right/ I seciiied to rini (with the collie following) down 
long white niarhlc passages with great white doors on either 
side. They were all closed tigditly, silence reigned, and there 
was no sign of life. I had heen told tliat our hcclroom was the 
billiard room and 1 now thought of asking directions, for I had 
lost my way. A man pa.sscd, but I did not stop him to enquire, 
for how, I thought, can oiir bedroom he the billiard room? 
Anyhow, it .sounds silly; I will go back and abandon the search. 

I doi/t much care for thi.s colch deserted canil>o santo sort of 
place. I long to be in tlic open air, and out of these confined 
passages. I next found myself on a country road. The day 
was hot and it was summer. The road was very white and 
(lusty and by tlie side were green lianks. I .sat down by the 
roadside on the grassy bank and my hnsViand sat by me. I did 
not seem surprised to sec liirn. I looked down the long white 
road and was conscious of something coming tosvards me, mov- 
ing vapidly. 'Oh, it is the collie 1 ' I exclaimed in delight. But 
as it approached it changed gradually into a small poi^y — brown 
tvnd very pretty. 'This must be the children^ i)ony' I said, 
\\Q doul)t it is a great pet,' I sought thus to connect it with 
the children in the ImlUling. It came vStraiglit towaixls us, and 
evidently wanted Lo he noticed. I was deligliteci, and caressed 
it, patting its hack, and it seemed most friendly. Then its legs 
seemed to .shrivel up somehow and \vliat was left of the legs be^ 
came tucked up under it.s hod}*', so that it nestled down on a 
level with u.s on the bank, between us. It Ihriist its head LUider 
my arm and wriggled about its body and I caressed its silky hair 
and called imploringly to 1113^ lui.sbaiicl to fondle it too. 'OIi, do! 
do!' I pleaded, 'just pat its nice fat .sides, it docs ^va^t you to 
so much. Look at it, how it is .simply asking yon to notice it.' 
I was burying my face in its plump hack and eji joying its 
dcnionstrations of alTecLioii. Hut my husband moved away 
about Iialf a yard on the bank and refu.scd. 'I never care to 
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touch strange animals/ he said. 'They might bite, I will leave 
you to caress it/ Then the road and the banlc and niy husband 
and the pony vanislied. I found myself back again iii the 
Chuj-chi still crowded, so that I could not get a seat iji tlie jiave. 
But there were some odd chairs on the north side, on a line 
with the High Altar. I sat in one, but I did not like it, as I had 
thus to face the congregation, and I felt shy. Presently I be- 
came aware that the chair was somewhat rickety and I thoiighl 
to myself that 'These chairs were evidently broken ones, pul 
here to be out of the way, and not meant for people to sit on.' 
To the right a door oiieued on to some cloisters and just inside 
stood a priest who seemed to be conducting the service. Pres- 
ently some women and a child came pushing in near me, and 
took chairs behind. The chairs were smaller than mine, but 
the woman said they would do, I was very puzzled as to how 
a woman could squeeze herself into a child's chair with sides. 
The woman near me was English. She repelled me, iDeing of 
the common tripper type seen in summer on the sands at the 
seaside. She had red in her hat, and the sides of the chairs 
were painted red. A child, a little boy, came and pushed him- 
self between my knees. He was looking at a picture book. 
The presence of this infant perturbed me dreadfully, though I 
felt it was rather nice and seemed fond of me, I wished it 
would go out, for it was making me uncomfortable. Then I 
spoke to the woman in the red hat aliout the chairs and she 
admitted hers was more than shaky, but she was willing to 
risk it. Tiieii I had a curious sensation. The caiic seat of the 
chair seemed to be crLimbling away beneath me. The chair 
frame stood firm, but very gradually the cane work sank and 
burst round, so that I was gradually let through the chair, but 
yet entirely supported by the framework, so that no one knew 
of the disaster. I had been afraid of the chair collapsing, and 
I thought the congregation would see me and laugh. I did not 
pray, or feel religious. My thouglits were with the chair, and 
the child — who had now gone. Then — although I do not re- 
member distinctly quitting the chair — I found myself with my 
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moLlier in another part of the same building. An official was 
showing us some old carved pews. 

row of cherry stones were ranged on the top of one of 
the pews and he was telling niy mother lier fortune. I re- 
nieniber vaguely that he said a lot of things, and finally that 
my Jiiother was going to America and there she would rise to 
a high i)osition and wear a red and gt^kl offidal cap. She 
laughed and said he must he tellings liis own fortune, since he 
wore a red and gold threc-coriicrcd hat, and ladies were not 
so decorated. He emphasized the fact that in America ladies 
were adinittcd to all sort.s of honors denied them in England, 
and that it was quite possible for my mother to rise to a high 
po.sition. He tiinicd to me and asked if I would not like to 
see the ladies’ swimming contest. He showed ns a sort of 
narrow artificial canal, with some painted vSCciiery behind. I 
protested loudly that it was nio.st Liiiwoinanly to swim! We 
had a heated controversy, over all tlie things women oiiglit or 
ought not to do. Then I found niy.sclf quite alone walking 
behind tlie High Altar. There wa.s no one there. All at once 
I hccume aware of a man’s ap\u‘aach- lie was a very seedy in- 
dividual, his clothes once Idack were now of a greenish tinge, 
dusty and nnkenipt, his thick Idack hair huiig di.sordered, and 
he had a dusty shabby half howler on his head. The face was 
sallow, tending- io a greenish shade, heavy and inert. His black 
eyes were d\dl, his expression lifeless. It was N. A very 
changed N., hut still I recognized him; I did not like to allude 
to hi.s changed appearance, hut he saw the question in iny eyes 
and he said dully: *I am hard up.’ I began to reproach liijn 
and reminded him that he had said he liad just received some 
money. 'That’s spent,’ he said. T want more,’ I felt sick. 
I shivered and wondered how I could ever Iiave let him touch 
me. T must have been mad,' I thought, 'such an odious hrnter 
J:le still pressed for moucy. I told him (rather irrelevantly) 
that I was not now so much alTected by my old craze, and did 
not want him and Ijcgged him to go away. Then he wa.s furious 
and put his jiaiid on niy shoulder and shook me violently. I 
had a ciirions sense of dwindling away and disappearing, and 
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then I awoke. It was 6 a.m. and I made water to a great ex- 
ten L. It is one of the most complete dreams I ever had. Yet 
I cannot trace its origin as well as of the previous dream, and 
I do not renicmber thinking about churches. But a collie had 
come into our garden and could not get out- I was much 
aiTiiisecI at its antics in trying to escape, The pony I cannot 
account for, except very faintly. The children were undoubt- 
edly caused by reading tiie night before about the ei^otic satis- 
faction some women feel when suckling their babies. A lady 
I once met told me it vva.s the sweetest sensation she had ever 
experienced in her life, and I thought of this. Although 
wojuen never affect me erotically I remembered bow twice in 
my life, once when a child, and again when grown up, I had 
been profoundly affected at the sight of a woman with a baby 
at her breast. The cane- seated chair was the outcome of my 
wish to buy some chairs of this description. The sense of going 
through was suggested by my weight/' 

The foregoing dream, although Florrie remarked in send- 
ing it that she did not know if it showed any indication of being 
a bladder dream, is really very typical of the vesical dream. 
In manifest content, as Freud would put it, there is no reference 
to urination throughout, yet the symbolism constantly tends to 
have reference to that function and to the state of desire that 
precedes it: the “latent content" is throughout urinary, and so 
it distinctly falls hUo what I term the vevsical group of dreams, I 

The following dream Florrie described as one of the most 
vivid she had ever had: 

“I dreamt I was sitting in front of a fare day-dreaming. 
The room was apparejitly a Jcind of salon, with French windows 
to the left- I seemed to lae the only person in the room and I 
was wj-apped in a j’everie of most engrossing nature when I 
turned my head to look out of the window and saw tlie curtain 
move. It was pulled back and I saw my mother behind, sitting 

^ n ivS sonic times ovctiookeci, I may remark here, that not only 
flic sexuu! iui pulse but any other repressed primary impulse may 
form die latent content of a clrcani, beneath a manifest content of quite 
different texture. 
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by Lhe wiiidoY-. 1 fell peiUirliccb a.s though she had intnicled 
oa my privacy. She spoke to me aiul then all was silent. Such 
dcnly I became conscious tliat the rain was coming down iu 
torrents, (|uite a deluge, I could hear it, and looking out I saw 
it, aUhough dimly, for it aviih nearly dark. My father was 
outside (he has heeii dead some years) and called out to my 
mother, saying it was Loo wet for her to come out. The streets 
were runm'iig with water. From the wijkIow the outlook was 
the same as from rooms we had once occupied at Ostend, Then 
iny iiiotlicr got u[) and approached me. She was all in black 
deep mourning (black often comes into jiiy dreams), and came 
forward with a gliding motion. As she drew near she seemed 
strangely unlike my mother, grew trans farmed and uucamiy. 
She was tali and Lliiii with a long l)lack wriggling train to her 
dress (I .saw the same figure in ii dream at Florence once), 
had liglit flufTy hair ami a weird witch-like expression on her 
face. She ccuuc close liehiiid me and put her hand (a small 
white hand) on niy shoulder. I sliuddercfl with horror, and she 
remonstrated and was much liurt at jny aversion. I was semi- 
clothed, tlie upi)er part of my l)oily had only a vest mi, and tlic 
touch of her hand was on iny bare flesh. She explained that 
she was iny mollier ami I ought not lo rolniff lier, but I still 
drew hack. She tried to juish down my vest and I protested 
anil stopped her, and she saw my repugnance and her face was 
full of bitter hatred. The cxiire.s.siuii was awful. I begged her 
to Lalcc liei' luiiids off me. She then placed her left Imiid on my 
neck and bid me look. I gazed in a sort of fascinated lioiror, 
and when >slie lifted her hand ofl' the little finger was left be- 
hind acilieriiigr to niy skin, and a lu’ight bine flame appeared on 
the bed opixjsite — for the room now seemed sonieliovv to have 
become a bedroom. A most triumphant, uncanny expression of 
delight at my terror came over her face. I imagined she was 
a witch and Avas horror-struck. I then awoke. 

*'This dream I imagine was sng-gested l)y tlic lady doctor 
renicmhranee. I cannot in any way account tor the bright 
blue flame. The incident of sitting in my vest was suggested 
by (he fact that T had heen trying on vSOfiic vests. T/ie iviiiit 
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cannot account for since the night was fine, as was the preced- 
ing day. When I awoke it was about two o'cloclc and I jumped 
out of bed to Liriiiate, being in some distress with a full 
bladder/' 

So far as (he centra! part of this dream is concerned with 
its torrents of rain, it is definitely and typically symbolic of the 
desire to urinate. A bright light, such as seen in the conclusion 
of the dream, is often caused by some actual light seen through 
the curtain of the eyelids, and the concluding episode of the 
dream was suggested by a reminiscence wliich came to Florrie's 
mind before falling asleep of a physical examination by a 
woman doctor which had been undergone with much repug- 
j3anca This genital suggestion was the ji at ii rally resultant sec- 
ondary element not uncommon in vesical dreams. 

It was desirable to test the nature and quality of Florrie's 
nocturnal dreams, but the field hardly seemed to be rich enough 
to repay much cultivation. In Florric’s case, throughout the 
day-dream lias absorbed most of the .subconscious psychic activ- 
ity which in some people is Iwilliantly manifested in nocturnal 
dreaming, an<[, rightly or wrongly, here there seemed no need to 
employ any complex and dubious methods of interpretation. 
This remained so in her last and urolagnic phase. 

Although the urolagnic day-dreams liad their origin some 
way back, and though, as we have seen, whipping and urination 
were throughout connected in Florrie's mind, the wliipping day- 
dreams always leading to a desire to urinate, the two classes of 
day-dreams had tended to remain separate, and now it was the 
urolagnic group that coi'^ered the whole field and attained new 
and bolder developments, in which the climax tended to become 
the representation o£ the act of urination accomplished upon her 
own body. There was a general mark of this class of dreams, 
distinguishing them from the whipping dreams, not only in the 
fact, already noted, that the}'' were more inliinate and pei'son- 
ally individualized, but that, instead of being located indoors, 
they were alwtiys imagined as out of doors and thus came to be 
connected with rural scenery, and to find symbolic links of asso- 
ciation with Nature and with natuvai scenery. There was thus 
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tT.n instinctive attenipL not only to poetize what might seem theit 
uucluLy physiological character, hut to diffuse their mtenslty in 
a widespread interest in the forms of water in Nature. Florrie 
was tliiLS l)roiight near to that psycho-sex nal tendency which I 
am inclined to call Undinism. Tliere remained a coinininihy 
of iiatnre with the tlagcllatory day-dreams in a sensory founda- 
tiQii that was luaiuly that of touch, a sense which usually plays 
a leading part in the erotic emotion of women. Meicly to 
observe the act o£ urhialion Florrie regarded as a secondary 
l)lcasiire, "though not without a dclicioLis charm." It was to 
the sense of touch that the imaginative appeal was made (“why 
if one squeezes warm vvater out of a sponge on to one's liesh, it 
gives one thrills") ; to be taken into a field or wood in summer 
time, strii)ped of her clothes under the shade of the trees, and 
then the sensation of the stream on her Hesh, all the more 
delicious because connected with the most iiitiniate thoughts, 
feelings, and sensations. The hero, while usually somewhat 
shadowy, was always a man, never a woniam 

A typical dream was described as follows: "I am generally 
in a wood oi‘ glen, with open spaces here and there, and very 
often a brook or miming water near, Of course it is summer. 

I am lying, generally face downward, on a comfortable grass 
plot (softer in my imagination tlian it probably would be in 
reality) when the Stranger comes up. I cannot identify hiai, 
for my day-dreams have always been indistinct on this point, 
(DiiL in Illy night dreams persons are always distinct.) Al- 
though strange I feel that he is nice. I say Teel' because that 
just expresses it, I don’t see him clearly, but I feel he wants 
to please me. He sits down hy me, and talks, but it rather 
passes over iny head, for I feel tliat lie is giving me a vague 
sexy feeling- and I canjiot resist it. lie seems to know exactly 
how I fed, and sympatliizes. Custom and conventionality make 
a woman dread to admit that she wants anything from a man, 
but liciug a day-dream and strictly private, I admit frankly 
dial I am longing for him to urinate on me. He gijc.sses it, and 
expresses a strong wisli to do so, l)uL I nuist remove niy clothes, 
in order to feel it on my hare llcsli, and not to wet my ganneiitg, 
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This rather appals me, but he helps me, and the touch of hia 
hand thrills me. As each garment is removed I feel more and 
more helpless but more and more sexy. Finally nude, I try 
to hide in the grass, feeling at a disadvantage and very uncom' 
fortable. He is clothed and that seems to accentuate his alreacl>' 
masculine superiority, whilst my unclothed state accentuates my 
feminine inferiority. At the same time it increases my sex feel" 
ing, which is largely based on a perhaps exaggerated view of the 
sex differences, (Some old pictures — Giorgione’s Concert in 
the Louvre, for instance — give ns clothed jnen and riEd^ed 
women, but I don't know of an instance where it is reversed.) 
He seems to be in no hurry to begin, and when he just places 
his hand on iny thigh and rests it there I feel thrills of delight. 
Then lying, half hidden in the grass, I am conscious that he is 
preparing himself to begin. But this critical moment has never 
become a very clear incident, even in a day-dream just told to 
myself. I have never dared to picture it. I feel vaguely, per- 
haps erroneously, that he. might resent my watching him, and 
tny inability to read the thoughts of another causes the picture 
to become blurred here. But I can quite imagine that the tiniest 
element of phallus worship might easily develop under these 
circumstances. 

“I picture him in all sorts of attitudes, standing, kneeling, 
half lying, anyhow, so that I can feel the benefit of the warm, 
soothing stream. He turns me over so that I feel it everywhere, 
it is delicious on the breasts and arms and thighs. Sometimes 
1 picture him naked and then he treads on me with bare feet, 
or stands astride niy thighs. Sometimes I stand and he kneels 
or stands, accentuating the pleasure by putting his left hand 
between my thighs. But the most delicious sensation of all is 
when I lie face downwards and he pulls my legs wide apart and 
kneels between them and urinates right into the vulva. Some- 
times he does this with me face upwards, and it is always a 
ti'iumph of sensations — seejn to crave more and more. In it- 
self the sensation is delicious, added to the keen feeling that it 
is part of himself and precious on that account, Very often 
these day-dreams are so strong that I can distinctly detect the 
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Dclor of urine, althoiigli I am aware that this is a trick of the 
senses. In my day-dream it pleases me, too, to see it done, ah 
thonf»‘li the sif^ht is perhaps a trifle subordiiiate to the sensation 
produced hy the niniiiiig- nuid on one's hare flesh. I thiuk^ too 
that I should not ohjcct to it on my face, or even in my moLith, 

‘MDay-d reams ot this description are such a horribly private 
sort of tliint( that it appeuis a kind of treachery to oneself to 
dra^ tliein to dayht^ht! I feel a.shaincd, too, as if I never ought 
to have thus indulged myself. One does it so sccrcLly that when 
it is writLcn down in words one feels astonished and abashed. 
Still, this docs not make it less real, although it costs me some- 
iWmg to write it.'' 

This was the chief though not the only variety of urolagnic 
day-dream which Florrie experienced. She never realized it in 
life, ncvc'r even made the slightest attempt to realize it; it was 
too intimate and private for that. But she craved for it, and 
would lie face downward on the hed or sofa, as in the days 
o( her whipping ohsessiou, aiul sometimes would puU up her 
clothes and imagine that the desired act was being performed 
over her, sometimes even squirt warm water on to herself in 
order to simulate tlie experience. These manifestations, it 
must he noted, wore far sligliter than tlie corre.sponding mani- 
festations associated with llagcllation, and of comparatively 
faint nhsGSsional jK3wer. 

She would also indulge in the act of urination in uncon- 
ventional ways that seemed to make it more interesting and 
attrncLive. The method she found mo.st pleasing was to adopt 
a senh-rcchning position with separated legs. After various 
experiments on the floor and the hc(h etc,, she found most suc- 
ce.ss and .satisfaction hy placing a cane chair in a large long 
hath and leaning hack in the chair ^vith a leg resting on each 
side of tlie hatli, the vulva being held open by both hands; 'Then 
there shoot.s out a fountain-like stream that descends in a semi- 
circle at tlie other end of the hath, rising .slightly above its level,'" 
with variations in direction, extent, and height every time the 
ex[)eiiment is reiieated. "It gives one a lovely sensation,'^ she 
adds, “I don't know why,'* 
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It will be observed thaL Florrie instinctively introduces the 
analogy of ^ fountain. It is necessary to emphasize the point 
that her urolagnic phantasies, unlilce her flagellational obses- 
sions, tended to talce on an open-air character and to be diffused 
in natural imagery which was that of water generally. This is 
a characteristic of what I call Uncliiiism. 

In childhood Florrie's urinary associations were most defi- 
jiitely with the bath, and also with the color yellow in general. 
(xShe remarked also that the connection of urine with yellow 
ochre paint has lieeii vivid from childhood.) But from an early 
age the act of urination began to become mixed with beautiful 
natural imagery, although it was not apparently until her late 
urolagnic phase emerged that these associations became promi- 
nent in her mind. She points out the charm which is always 
felt to inhere in foLiiitaiiis which send out jets of water to fall 
into a basin of still water beneath, and she suggests that child- 
ren are uncoiLSciou^ly aiming at the same effect when they 
urinate into the bath, or, better still, in the open, in some 
secluded spot in the Avood where there is a little brook. '"‘The ’ 
idea of Avater mingling Avith water is a great fascination, though 
it must be smooth water, a lake rather than the sea. It is also 
interesting Avhen done from some little height. A person thus 
raised above the eye level presents, too, a new charm. (Hence, 

I suppose the pictures I have seen in Paris of girls being li eld 
ill the air while doing it.) Of course it is difiicult to say hoAV 
common this liking is, for the persons most impressed are just 
those most likely to be secretive. And I must say that as a rule 
they do not receive much encoiiragenient to he otherwise. Tlie 
erotic nature of the attraction is possibly proved by the fact 
that, personally, it would not interest me particularly in one of 
my own sex.^^ As regards woods, Florrie Avrites; ''There is 
something fascinating in the sound of the stream descending 
on dead leaves in a wood, the rustle and sense of wetness in thfe 
midst of so much parched dryness, as though the earth must 
welcome and swallow up the slightest moisture. In a wood 
one seems nearer to the heart of Nature. The artificial ele- 
ments that' accompany the act iii an enclosed room liave dis- 
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appeared ; it assiiiiics a new character and is seen in a fresh 
Th^s applies in a measure to all acts of Natuie, and 
makes unci ers land the idea of fauns and nyinpiis. All sex 

acts seem better out of doors, especially in a wood. As a ^irl 
the dread of baviiifj a baby was especially associated with die 
accompaniments of a sick room, of which I had a dread, never 
having experienced any illness. The idea appealed to ine 
strongly of having [jal)ies, like savages who seem to suffer so 
nmcli less, in woods and caves. As a child I was much im- 
pressed by tliat famous passage in Jeremy Taylor where die 
same thought seems in his mind concerning the final act of 
Nature, and he describes the [)ompous parapherjialia of Death, 
which yet is 'the same harmless thing that a poor shephevd 
suffered yesterday/ I pictured the 'poor shepherd* out in the 
open, by the running stream and waving trees, being made otic 
with Nature.** 

Florric digresses. It will be .seen that there lias been acoa* 
tiimoiis dccrca.se in the emotional tension of lier phantasies. 
That movement of relaxation had indeed liecu proceeding, 
through all changes in the form of her sexual interests, during 
the whole period of her history which we have here been able 
to study. Ihit at the point we have now reached it became 
marked. Her visits ceased. Her Iclters became ever shorter 
and the intervals between them ever longer. She expressed 
gratitude Cor the help she had received, Init she no longer 
seemed to fee] in need of it. "With regard to Florric,** she 
wrote at length ivi a brief note, "tlicre is nothing to relate.'* 
Finally came the annoinicemcnt, in answer to a letter of en- 
quiry *. "I have been meaning to write for some time past to 
tell you that, as you may have guessed from my long silence^ 
Florric. is dead.” 

The story of Florric, so far as it is known, here comes to 
an end. Nothing has liccn heard of her in the years that have 
followed. It would he rash to ass Lime that her sexual odyssey 
ha.s been finally completed. Obviously a woman in the full vigor 
of life who has not attained to nornuil sexual relationship, al- 
though she has slowly reached an apjiroxiinatlon to die normal 
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sexual attitude, may have many emotional troubles still ahead. 
But, whatever these troubles may be, we can be fairly certain 
that they will never again take on the threatening and alarming 
aspects which they sometimes assumed in the past. Henceforth 
Florrie knows herself and iiiiclerstands the mechanism of the 
sexual impulse. She wallcs in light where formej'Jy she stumbled 
ill a darkness full of awful spectres. For years a mysteriously 
cloaked terrible figure liaci seized her from belli nd in an iron 
clutch she could not shake off, threatening her with insanity 
and all sorts of dreadful fates. Now she is able to turn round 
and face it, to observe, with calm critical eyes, and that quiet 
shrewd humor native to her, what it is made of, and the iron 
clutch loosens and the monster dissolves into mist, a mist that 
even seems beautiful, 

"We are familiar with such a result. It may indeed seem to 
some that the whole history of Florrie could have been dis- 
missed in a sentence. So it might. But, as Freud more than 
anyone has shown us, the minute and prolonged study of an 
individual history can rarely fail to be profitable. In the pres- 
ent case,, while the general pattern may seem familiarj yet the 
details possess a significance and illumination which extend far 
beyond the individual history. Aristotle said that the work of 
human art must ever show a continual slight novelty. So also 
it is in the art of Nature. I have set down Florrie's case in 
careful detail — though condensing ami suppressing much that 
seemed irrelevant — ^in order to disentangle the slight noveltjr 
and to discover what it may teach us. 

It may teach us the more since Florrie is far from being a 
highly abnormal person. It is true that we find insanity in a 
collateral branch of her family, but the general mental dis- 
position and nervous system which she has herself inherited are 
in most respects sound and normal, even of excellent quality, 
and the germs of inherited abnormality, which I distinctly be- 
lieve to be there, are yet so small as to be almost Invisible. 
FJonfe seems to the world generally, o < lo her husband and 7^ 
her friends, a stable normal person. 
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How, ihen, it iiuiy be juslcccl, lias it come about Lhat these 
iniiiiitc i^^eniis developed ? Why has the sexual impulse in 
Flovvie's case passed through stages that seem so cleriiiitely ah- 
uoniial? And how can we account for the particular forms of 
perversion which this ahiiorinal developineiit assumed? 

It seems to me that FI or He's history liriiigs out at least 
three groups of factors which all had a share in determiulug 
the deviation of the sexual ineclKiiiisiii in her case, and arc of 
general instruction. 

The first group of considerations are of a negative kind 
and cnncerned with the absence of the normal stinuili of sex. 
It is well known tliat in women, to a far greater extent liirm iu 
men, the sexual impulse needs to he <le(uiitcly uvoused in order 
to enter iiormal paths, aiul that in the absence of definite stiim 
Illation a certain proportion of women are not conscious of 
noriml sexiiid needs ulthougli tlic impulse is still working uiv 
consciously within them. Now Florrie had been to an unusual 
extent safeguarded against sexual stimuli, whether from with- 
out or within. She ivas carefully lirouglit up by prosperous 
parents who were able to protect her from all cliil)ioLis iuflu- 
euces, while lier own extreme shyness, reserve, and staid dig- 
nity prevented her Iroiu making ap[n'oaclies to sexual matters, 
and eipudly preventcxl others from lirlnglng such matters to 
hei*. These innuenccs were fortiHed liy her 3'OLtthfiil training 
in social, artistic, and literary ideals and riclivitics. They were 
furtlier aided hy Florrie's slow menial development, for while 
her intellecliial [jowers are iiuich above the average she was not 
mentally prticocioiis, and her nervous and cerebral activities 
generally are of a solid and dclilieratc order. Tlie decisive in- 
(lueiice of a negative, kind in FTorric's slow and devious dc- 
velopnicMit was, however, her iiKirriagc. The course of devia- 
tion had, indeed, begun long before marriage, hut so unob- 
trusively, even to her own consciousness, that if at twenty- 
eight she had liceii united to a vig'onnus and congenial mate, of 
her own age and able to arouse her sexual cnintiuns, she would 
never have seenieil to herself t>r Ilo anyone \vhv> Unew her, how- 
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ever intitnalelyj anything other than a completely normal 
woman vvitliiii the usual range of slight variation. 

To admit the influence of these negative conditions on 
deveJopjiicnt is to assert by iinplication that the auto- 
crotic impulses wliich. notwithstanding, actually developed had 
a fuJidamental organic basis. That I consider to be the case. 
VVe now know tliat to place the sexual impulse in any kind of 
environmental vacuum may effect the direction of its growth^ 
but will not prevent growth in some direction. We . know, 
jiior cover, that iii childhood, when the same environmental 
vacuum is produced naturally, through the absence in early life 
of any meclicLuism of response to external sexual stimuli, auto- 
erotic or spontaneous pseiido-sexual impulses still tend to occur, 
the activities that later are to become genuinely sexual being 
mamfested in play forms that are trivial or at most imperfect, 
and often symbolic. The two auto-erotic forms in which the 
infantile sex impulse appeared in Florric's case were, we have 
seen, the urolagnic and the auto-flagellatory. The first of these 
belongs to the scatologic group of childish interests which are 
now generally recognized to be exceedingly common. They 
have an organic basis of their owJi f|uil'e distinct from sex, 
while at the same time there are definite reasons wliy they 
should frequently be associated with, or substituted for, sex in- 
terests. While, however, the prevalence of the scatoiogic in- 
terest ill childhood is now well recognized, it is doubtful 
whether the prevalence of the whipping interest is equally well 
recognized. No doubt it is often absent (as also is the scato- 
iogic interest) but it is present so often, and quite apart from 
whether the child has had any actual experience of whipping, 
that it seems to me that we must regard it as a normal, though 
by no means constant, manifestation of the anto-erotic impulse 
in cliildliood, I find it more common in girls than in boys and 
more common in inverted men than in normal men. In iny ob- 
servation it is found so often that it is almost possible to give 
it the same position which used to be given to a homosexual 
strain in chiidliood, although we must not be led by the over- 

ra 
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ojiiphaiiis oil the homosexual strain to minimize its importance 
or to overlook the {act that it has a constitutional basis ^vhicVl 
iiuist ever tend to i c-appcar. Notliiiij^r constant aiul invariable 
iiv the sexual spheix, hut it will probably be faund, on caietnl 
observation, that the flaj^ellatory interest in cliilclhood is at 
least as frequent as tlie homosexual interest,^ It is not neces- 
sary here to <liscuss the a»%dn of this interest and its natural 
fuiindaLion.- VVe must re^Nird the whip as a natural symbol 
of the jjenis. One of the most frequent ways in which the idea 
of coitus first faintly glimmers before the infantile mind — and 
it is a glimmer which, from an evolutionaiy standpoint, is bio- 
logically correct — is as a display of force, of aggression, of 
something resembling cruelty. Whipping is the most obvious 
foiin in which to ihc yoiing^ mind this idea might be embodied. 
The penis is tlic only organ ol tiic body which in any degree re^ 
semhies a whip.'’ The idea may be supported in the minds of 
some 3'Oimg boys, tliough this would not refer to girls, by the 
nature of the sensations experienced in the penis. Thus it comes 


> I may mention as fairly typicul tlic early experiences of an entirely 
[loi'inal woman of good heredity, nianicd and a mnllier, who during tlic 
years of piiherly and early adolescence, fiTnn the age of thirteen to six- 
teen, when lying in bed would hare occasional pliaiitasics of being 
whipj)ed. These i>lianlasies would exeilc lier so that she could not sleep, 
and she now recogjiizes tlial this exci Lenient was of a sexual nriLiirc. She 
was not whipped a.s a child, and is entirely unable to ncccniiU for siicli 
day-dreams or for the cfTccl they had upon her. Soiueliines the sexual 
flagella Lory iiiiiHilse may only emerge in a dream of the night. Thus a 
married woman, aged 3b, lieaUhy and normal, with well developed sexual 
feelings, has never had any experience of whipping or desire for it. 
Recently a man friend, interested in the subject, succeeded in persuading 
her U> let him try its effects on her; she reiuaiucd eulively cold and ii\- 
difl'erenf. Shortly after, however, she hud a dream of being wliippccl 
wliicli was accompanied by excitement and orgasm. There was evidently 
a possiLiility of association hehveen the sex impulse and the idea of 
whipping, though only revealed in the sub -conscious .state. Wc seem to 
see (as I have often tried In inalce clear) that there is a latent disposition 
Uj anomalie.s in the organism itself, so that there is no need to fall hack 
always on the fantasies of psychogenetic .speculation to account for their 
existence. 

- I have dealt with this (|iicslion in in fhc Psycfiolo<jy of Sc.x, 

vo). iii, 2d ed,, pp, 137-150. 

It has even been at one lime coniinoiily so used for educational pur- 
po.ses. VVe read in old literalnt'e of the IniH's piz/.le with wliicli the 
sciiool-niustev was provided for tl\e correction of bis pupils. 
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about that, as Sadger remarks, “penis and whip are eqiiiva- 
lent/^i 

All these infantile forms of the sexual impulse — homo- 
sexual, scato logic, flagella to ry, or what not — we are accustomed 
in our solemn adult way to call “perversions.'^ I have always 
preferred to call them symbolisms, more or less auto-evotic in 
origin. Whatever we call them we have to recognize that they 
are natural. They are manifestations of a normal and neces- 
sary play instinct, with those beneficial effects which Groos es- 
tablished as associated with the play-instinct generally in 
Nature. From the standpoint of the fully developed sexual 
impulse they present that impulse in a deviated or twisted form, 
just as (to repeat an analogy I have elsewhere used) the young 
fronds present to us in a curled and twisted form what will 
later become the large and graciously expanding leaves of ferns. 
It is indeed what we see throughout living Nature where young 
life ever develops under pressure, contorted into strange forms 
which are straightened out when the period of functional activ- 
ity approaches. But that period never would approach if the 
earlier fantastic period had not preceded it.^ Wc must be- 
ware, therefore, of terming it abnormal; the real abnormality 
would be the appearance of the developed adult impulse at the 
infantile stage. 

In Florrie's case, however, there really was a deviation 
which lay in an arrest of the development of the sexual im- 
pulse at the infantile, or rather p re-pubertal, stage. Normally, 
at puberty and early adolescence, the process of straightening 
out more or less harmoniously occurs, and the earlier impulses 
are transmuted into, or at the least subordinated to, the adult 

1 Jahr bitch filr Psychoanalyfische ForschunffeHj Ed. v, p. 186. 
Saclger elsewhere (j‘6., p. 498) refers to a patient who as a child seems 
to have thought that in coitus his father whipped his mother on the 
buttocks with his penis. 

^ I by no means wish to assume that the play functions of sex arc 
only valuable in early life. They arc specifically Immaii and are asso- 
ciated with the general retention of childlike cjualities which marks man. 
'The play luiiction of sex/’ as Paniielec remarks {Personality and 
Conduct j p. 113), "has been an important factor in the evolution of 
civilization/' and see Havelock Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue^ 
Ch. VI. The PI ay- function of Sex. 
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iiiipLilsc of sexual attraction. In Florric's case, placed as she 
was ill an environment witliout sexual stimuli, the transmuta- 
tion took the form of a premature sublimation or, rather 
pscLulo-sLiljliiiiatioii, into ai listic and literary activities, a trails- 
iiuitaticii which was apparently complete. But, as we know 
sublimation cannot lie complete, even when it is the developed 
fonii of sexual eiiert^y that is sublimated. The artistic develop, 
mciits of the sexual inipiilsc (luriiii^^ adolescence are normal 
when they represent an idealized iiianifcstation of the sexual 
impulse itselE, Bvil: in Florvic's case they represented no such 
inaiii testation. They were not really a siihliination at all. The 
ycL undeveloped inipuLse remained in its arrested state to de- 
velop uiicouscionsl}^, shut oh’ from external sliimiU and con- 
sequently still arrested in form. Meanwhile, Florric was at- 
tain! uj^^ an unusual dci^rce alike, of nieiital power and robust 
pliysical development. The ort^anisni was rcacliiiijr its full 
adaptation for sexual activity, and finally this reprc.ssed activity 
came to the surface at the a^^e of twcMity-ei,t,dU, under such con- 
ditions as her consLilution and experience rendered possible.^ 
This active man i festal ion of the sexual impulse, not at 
first realized as sexual, assumed the form of an interest in 
whipping'’ of tlie nates by a man, the whip hcconiing a sexual 
fetich, and the mental absorption on this subject indnciiig aiito- 
lUqj^cUatiou. This leads us to the third instructive factor iw 
Florrie's sexual deviation. It has liccn pointed out that an 
emoLioiial interest in wliij)i)iii«^f is so comnioii about the age 
oE puberty, esjjccially in girls, that it may lie regarded as com- 
ing within the range of normal variation, “ But that this in- 

i I liave elsewhere (.SVmhVj*, vol. iii, p. 243) broiij^lit forward many 
coiusklcralioiis tcjidhig to show that it is at the age of from twciUy-eiglit 
to lliirty that the sexual impulse lends to he .stroiigc.st in women, and 
sexual desire to be most consciously experienced. 

^ I' his arguiiieiit was chiljo rated by Freud some two years before the 
present study was wrUtcii ilnlcnialtoriaic ZeUschrift fur Jersliich, 
Psychoanalyse, 1916, Ira ns Inlet I in Freud^s Colhcied Papers, voi. ii, 1924) 
in a not able paper, “A Child is being Healcii," which is often referred to. 
Ihit I had not .seen it wiieii my own paper was published. I may add 
ihaL the two pnper.s are unt in con n id, lu'did’.s deals wiih [laRcbalioii 
jimiuly as a plianla.sy ibrouglioiit, not, as I liavCj puLLing forward a case in 
wliich early whipping was an experienced fact and the tJenioiislrable 
foumlalioii for plmnUsy, 
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terest, after naturally dying* down in early adolescence, should 
suddenly re-assert itself spontaneously, and with an immeasur- 
ably increased intensity, after an interval of some fifteen years, 
that is by no means normal. How came It about that in Florrie's 
case the adult sexual impulse took this imrticLilar form? 

It was at. one time supposed that fetichisms and erotic 
symbolisms in general, as well as homosexuality, are adequately 
accounted for when we have discovered some chance association 
in early life. That is part of the explanation, but it is not in 
itself adequate. Chance associations occur to everyone and for 
the most part without effect, Many children have been severely 
beaten; few have become adult auLo-flagellaiits, We go deeper 
when we are able to see how much importance attaches to the 
early formation of a reservoir of emotion linked on to what is, 
or is capable of becoming, a sexual motive. In Florrie's sensi- 
tive shy nature as a child (she is herself convinced of the sexual 
character of shyness) whipping served to form exactly such a 
reservoir, admirably adapted for later use to sexual ends. Such 
considerations, however, are still abstract and general. When 
so definite an erotic symliolism as this of Florric’s becomes con- 
stituted we suspect the existence of individual peculiarities 
rooted in the organism and specially fitting it to become the 
seat of that symbolism. This was the case in the present in- 
stance. The pronounced development of the gluteal region and 
thighs has been pointed out. It became evident to Florrie in 
adolescence; some years later, at a time when her figure gen- 
erally was not more than moderately plump, this development 
is plainly observable in her photographs, and at the time when 
she came under observation, while there was a somewhat in- 
creased general tendency to deposit fat, it was still most pro- 
nounced in the buttocks and thighs and hardly noticeable at 
all in the breasts.^ 

In association with this anatomical preponderance of the 
gluteal region, we find a corresponding physiological deviation. 

1 Sadger iJahrbjich fUr Psychoanatytiseke Parse hungsn, Bel 5, 1913, 
p, 500) brings forward the case of a man who when a boy practised 
auto-flageUatiou. He had small genitals but large buttocks. 
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Many iiiclications rcivcal LliaL Florrie was La a certain cxteut 
sexually anestlielic in llie rcf^ioii of the vulva, though this con- 
dition latterly tended to diininisli. She wa>s unable to obtain 
orgasm by oi dinary niastiirbatioii, but, as we have seen, acute 
sexual excitation with orgasm was at once set up by stimulation 
of the aiius.-^ It would thus seem probalde that in some persons 
of whom P'lorric is an example, there is a tendency for the 
centers of sexual excitation to he shifted posteriorly, such 
persons j)ossussiiig unusually developed Ixittacks and an anus 
with greater sexual sensibility than the normal sexual centers. 
Such a state of things iiuisD he regarded as constituting a pre- 
disposition only; it is iioL necessarily final or beyond the reach 
of training. But it is obvious that it coins ti Lutes a favorable and 
even natural basis for various sexual deviations.^ 

Ihit we still have to account for Florrieks iirolagnia, It is 
indeed now well recognized that a urinary interest is so iiatnral 
in childhood lhat it come.s easily within the normal sphere; that 
to .some extent it may take the place later occupied by the purely 
erotic interest, to which at puberty it Ijecoines normally sub- 
ordinated, if it is not indeed completely suppressed or even 
extinguished. But why should we here find this Impulse side 
by side, and even nititiuilly iiiterchangeablc, with another and 
stronger impiil.se to which, on the surface, it has no relatiaiiship. 

The an.swcr seems to ))e that here also we must recognize 
a natural underlying rcIatioiishi[). Sadger, who lias cast many 
rays of light on thl.s ob-ycurc and little explored field of psy- 
chology, point.s out that urolagnia, ‘''urethral eroticism” as he 


^ Anal mastiii batiori is, of course, recognized, and is referred lo by 
Maiuiuond, Sciirenck-Not'^ing, and oilier. s. .See, Bloch, Jh'ilrcigc sur 
(hr Psycho jf a thh Sexual is, vol. i, pp, 224-7. I am not aware, 
however, lliat any coniioctiou lias been recognized between anal niastiir- 
halion and a pronouiiced gluleal devclopniciu. 

- In iiiejiUd analysis there is sometimes a tendency, of which we need 
to he aware, to over look the coiisliLiiLioiml basis of psychic deviations. 
This tendency has .sonieliines been laid Lo the charge of lu'euci, but not 
altogether justly, for, in principle at all events, Freucl fully recognizes 
these cdiislitulioiial bases, and has slated {^eafralhhll fiir Psych opunlysc, 
vol. ii, [). 167) that in the production of the ohscrverl effect constitutional 
and uccidenlal factors regularly wfirlc Ui-gelher and llial the need for 
insistence on llie latter is merely due to Ihcir frctpiLMit neglect. 
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calls it, or Unclinism, as I am inclined on account of its wider 
connections to term it, is associated with "Gesasserofciic,'' the 
eroticism of the buttocks, such as we find in Florric. 'Tn most 
cases of passive flagellation/* he remarks, "'there exists, besides 
the eroticism of the buttocks to be named in the first line, also 
a powerful Lirethral eroticism.” He adds, quite truly, that there 
are many urethral eroticists who have no inclination for flagel- 
lation, but he seems to regard heightened urethral eroticism as 
the basis for a frequent combination of masochism with uro- 
lagnia. It is in the web of the associated eroticism of skin, 
mucous membrane, and muscle that these combinations, Sadger 
belicveSj are naturally formed. He attaches little importance to 
the nerve connections between the geiiito- urinary sphere and 
the gluteal sphere, though it scarcely seems to me that that 
factor can be entirely ignored. 

In any case, and even though at this point the precise 
mechanism may not be clear, it must be recognized that we are 
in the presence of a natural manifestation. I should he con- 
tent at present to point out that, in Florrie’s case, as doul^tless 
in many similar cases, we have an association in time of the 
two experiences, flageliatory and urinary, as is set forth in 
the narrative of her childhood. Moreover, there is the signifi- 
cant fact that, underlying both the gluteal and the vesical ex- 
periences, are the same emotions of anxiety and terror, of shy- 
ness and shocked modesty, the emotions which, as we know, are 
so well adapted for transformation, under favoralDle conditions, 
into sexual emotions. We see an important stage in this trans- 
formation on the vesical side, though not yet recognizably sex- 
ual, at the time when, years after the gluteal experience had 
taken on an itncoiiscioLisly erotic character, Florrie discovered 
her favorite method of urinating erect and out of doors. She 
has well described how, under the irresistible vesical impulse, 
her acute emotions of anxiety, dread, and shyness were sud- 
denly transformed into pleasure and the triumphant discovery 
of a new method of gaining vesical relief. No doubt as a child 
she had felt infantile interest and pleasure in this function, 
but it was at this time, at the age of twenty, that its special 
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adult traiisforniation inLo urolaj^iiia roachccl tlie first sta^e 
There arc^ obviously, Lavo distinct clerncnts in the emotional 
slate cle.scri[)C(l, both c:i|)al)le of sexual trans formations, anxiety 
and sliyiiess. When in rccciiL years Florric has come to realize 
the si^niificance of her own experiences, it is to the latter that 
she in niasL iucliiietl to aUach iiuporUincc, “It has come to me 
^■faduaMy to suspect/’ she wrote, “from my own experience, 
that there must be ii sexvral element wherever this sensation of 
shame and .shyness, rcliceiiee, the wish to conceal, is felt, even 
in reri^Mon, I’wei^oiie feels ll sort of ashamed, try-todiide, 
iKuiic-iL'iiol, feeliuj^^ about the excretory processes, just the 
same as about sex iiiaLter.s. If it is not sexual, what is it? The 
averai^m person says, ‘AVhy^ of course, it is rpiite different. It’s 
jtist c!is|,mst/ Yet people sliow little or no objection in sliow' 
in|.^ other (hint's, ulcers and lorithsoiiie tumors, that are far 
more clisi^mslinM’j while as regards uriruiLioJi even for the most 
[asticlinus person there cannot really lie any feeling of disgust. 
The bash fulness can only come from a hidden sexual feeling,^' 
WIacu we thus survey the course oE Florvie’s deviation wc 
see that it was throuf^hout iiievitahlc and necessary. It Avas 
the oiilcoine of her hereditary |)redis[n)sili<)n, of her physical 
and |Ksycln‘e coustiCntion, of the .special conditions to which in 
childliood she was sulijected niul luidei* wliicli .she developed 
in adult life. The course was ahuornial, yet, alike in its pro- 
gress and it>s recession it wa.s completely natural. It Avas a 
course afl'eeted Iiy infantile urhests of clevelopinenL, and as oc- 
cLir.s when .SLich arrests are carried on into adult life to be rcim 
forced hy all the other more evolved aptitudes of that life, the 
infantile traits hccoinc inimcnsely exagJfe rated, tending to take 
on that gcmnnely ailult erotic character which in early life is 
not yet developed. PlolTie^s cour.se of sexual development Avas 
ailccted by arrests, over whelming to her in their magnitiide, 
yet, however slowl}', IioAvever inijicrfecLly, nevertlic[c.s.s. that de- 
velopment proceeded. Ttironghout the years slie Ava.s under ob- 
servation it passerl from stage to stage, still alnionnal yet con- 
tiiuunisly less ahnonnal, through the ascending spiral of natural 
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growth; until at the point where it passes out of sight it had be- 
come almost, if not altogether, what we call normal 

Here it is necessary to say something of the therapeutic 
conditions under which the desirable termination of Florrie's 
case was reached. I hesitate to use so positive a wordi as thera- 
peutic'' in this connection. Certainly the method adopted was 
important, probably essential, to the result obtained. But to 
apply to it a term with such gross connotation as ^'treatment" 
may be misleading; that term may be in place elsewhere; it is 
dubiously in place In the psychic field we are here concerned 
with. 

The whole method needed to ensure Florrie's progress lay 
in sLinoiiiiding her with an atmosphere. That atmosphere was 
simply one of sympathetic comprehension. She was thus en- 
abled to gain conhdence in herself, to apply her own native in- 
telligence to her own problems, and, not least, for the first time 
to express her experiences in words to another person. It be- 
came a process of incjital analysis. But it was Florrie herself 
who mainly carried on that analysis, and therein its virtue lay. 
There was little attempt to present to her relationships which 
were fairly clear, l)Ut which she had not worked out for her- 
self : she would not fail to reach them, and sometimes herself 
saw them first. She was surrounded by an atmosphere favor- 
able for guidance, I, nit no firm guiding hand was laid upon her, 
scarcely so much as the almost imperceptible touch of a finger. 
Thus Florrie's course towards normality, however devious, 
was as iiievital)le and as absolutely natural as her course to- 
wards abnormality. 

Such a method would have aroused the scorn and even the 
indignation of the old-time physician, His, impulse would be 
to react violently to all these iinwliolesoine fancies and vicious 
habits, as he would consider them, and to thrust Florrie forcibly, 
with much severe admonition, into the path of rectitude. The 
upward spiral of her actual course under observation would 
have seemed to an iiiidi seeming observer a disconcerting series 
of abnormal eiTiptioiis, and the final result of such ^Treatment/' 
if possible at all — since a reserved and sensitive woman of 
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FJornc’s temperament would have Inoiipht it to an end at the 
outset — iiuisL have been failure, if not disaster. 

It is necessary to go further and to cast doubts even on 
more disceniing- methods when they arc based on routine and 
oil the subcoiiscknis belief that every case nitist conform to the 
same pattern. Such a iiictliod is pernicious and unlikely to lead 
to success even when it is the outcome of u genuine analytic 
investigation. Every huinan heing presents, as every fine work 
of art preseiils, a continual slight novelty. There must always 
he a tendency to a pattern, but the i)attcnt is never quite the 
same, ami it is puerile to insist on trying to make it so. Each 
new person is a fresh revelation of Nature, to be watched, 
qiiicLly and patiently, until its secret i.s manifested. We cannot 
rtile Nature* as Bacon long ago declared, except by obeying* 
her. And we caiiuoL guide the struggling human being on h\a 
course unless we realize what that course is and possess the 
faith and the insight to discern the meaning of even its most 
iiiicxpccled deviations on the upward path. Even the leading 
question must often be regarded as almost an outrage, and 
sLitl more the iiisi.stent demand on the patient to admit impulses 
which some theoi'y demancLs. There are tiine.s when it is de- 
siralile to let fall a suggestion of what the oliserver divines, but 
it must he let fall easily, as it were casually, a.s lightly as a rose 
petal. It will not fail to hit the mark if the divination was 
sound, even though, at the niomcnt, there is no response. 

Ill the record of Florrie's history I have passed over an 
element of that transfer ()f emotion to the person of the iii^ 
vestigator which Freud and others have termed '‘Uebcrti'agung” 
or transference. It was easy to jkiss it over liecausc it never 
came directly and iTutcrruptively into the ccatrsc of the history. 
But it must not he passed over altogether because it may really 
be regarded as of vital importance and larg^cly coiitribLitecl to 
constitute that favorable atniosplicrc to which reference has 
heen made. It was never obtrusive, demonstrative, or insistent, 
so that it was easy to tlisrcgard it, and treat it as non-existent. 
It .subsided gradually, without comment, or the need for com- 
ment, step hy step with Flonic's course towards normality. It 
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v^as traceable from the first interview. Florrie approached 
that interview with much nervous trepidation. She almost 
turned back at the end of the long journey which she had taken 
to obtain it. But when it was over she returned home with 
feelings of confidence and admiration — although nothing had 
been done to arouse such feelings — ^wliich affected, vaguely but 
influentially, the subsequent course of her development. The 
influence may be said to be two-fold. In the first place it was 
an essential condition to enable one of Fiorrie's shy and re- 
served nature to bring to the surface and carry on openly the 
whole course of the mental analysis. She had, it is true, in her 
first letter revealed herself almost as far as at that time she 
knew herself, That, however, would not have been enough, and 
if personal contact had proved inhibitory, even any further 
progress by correspondence would have been sterilized. The 
expanding influence on her reserved temperament of this emo- 
tional attitude was an essential condition for the progress of 
the analysis. In the second place, the emergence of a personal 
interest of this kind in the course of analysis helps to release 
the repressed and arrested normal emotions and to bring them 
out of the uncoiiscioLis to the surface. In this way it can 
scarcely fail to exert a favorably guiding influence, because it 
tends to weaken^ if not completely to replace, the phantasies of 
an obsession or a fetich by setting up a more normal object of 
attraction. Both of these inflLieiices appear to have acted favor- 
ably in Florrie's case, although the action may not have been 
consciously or definitely perceived. It is true that Freud re- 
gards transference as a more complex process, acted upon by 
that tendency, even found in normal persons, but in more pro- 
nounced degree in the neurotic, which Bleuler terms ambiva- 
lence, so that there is not only a “j^ositive” but a ^'negative*' 
transference, Along the first line are produced a confidence 
and sympathy altogether favorable to the patieiit^s progress: 
along the second a hostile and resistent attitude which are un- 
favorable, if not fatal, to any beneficial treatment.^ Without 

1 S, Freud, "Ziir Dynainilc dcr UebcrtraguiiR," Zentralblait filr 
P^ycho-analyse, vol. ii, p. 187. 
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sceidng to dispute thi-s doctrine, it must l)c said that sLicli 
'hiei^’utivc^' transference seems to l)ci often an artificial product 
ol analysis, an artefact. (Not always, for many subjects arc 
iiicvilahly hostile,) One is tempted, indeed, to ask wlietlier 
an iiivesLi^,^ator who eiicoiintcrs ^'iie^^ative” transference inifht 
not lie well advised to retire from the world for a time and to 
practise, a little aiito-p.syclioanalysis. The investigator, in- 
stinctively anrl uiiconsdou.sly, however good lus iiUentious may 
he, often forgets tliat it is lii.s part to educate and develop; he 
fallK into the attitude o[ comliat; Uc uueousekmsly adopts the 
gesture of tilting against a foe, and so incvitahly he arouses the 
corresponding impulse of hostility aud resistance on the oppos-. 
ing side. It is a plan.silile fallacy to fall into. But in this 
field, to adopt the method of force, however subtly moralized, 
is to coiidenui oneself beforehand to defeat. It is not by om* 
much doing that much is done, least of all by the exercise of 
force. "StrciigLii and Hardne.ss are the Companions of Death: 
Tcjuleniess and Supplenes.s arc llie Companions of Life/' The 
wise Sydenham, when asked what hooks he would advise a 
physician to read, replied profoiiiKlly “Don Quixote,'* And 
the tlicrapist of the scKil would he well lulvised to make hh 
liedsidc conijiaiiion one of the oldest of booles which is also one 
of the deepest, the Tao-Tcl\-K}}ii; ot l/.u>-txc. 

It would be easy to di.scu.ss the significance of Florrie's 
hi.story in many other rolalion.shi]).s — such as the fairly obvious 
emergence of what Jung \vonkl call the Father-Imago — but 
there would he no end of such clLscns.sion. If, as a great 
iiatLirallst .said, one could .S[)eiul one's life in studying a.s much 
cai'th as one can cover with one hand, nuicli more easily can 
one say the like of the complex human .sonl. But if all the 
things were to he written that could he written about even a 
single person we may syiupathiy.c with tluit Evangelist who 
in an oLiti)nrst of extravagance supposed that *^evcn the world 
itself would not contain the hooks tlv.it should be written/' 
Since we have not woi'ld enough nor time, we jiiust I)C con Lent 
Lo make but a little exploralion, and to count oiii’selves happy 
if wc Lhcieby achieve hut a little goocL 
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Posts ciirrT. — Shortly after the point reached at the conclusion of 
the foregoing- history, Florric disappeared from sight and nothing 
whatever was heard of her. After a period of some years I began 
to work the history into a coherent and orderly iiarrative. Tliis 
was published, almost exactly as it here stands, in the P.ryc/m- 
atiahiic RevieiVj Vol. VI, 1919. A little later I heard from Florric 
agaiji, met her, and have continued in occasional touch with her 
since. She has read her own History, and considers that it is correct 
to an extraordinary degree; there la nothing in it that she won Id 
wish to see changed. At a period shortly after the termination of 
the history her husband had died and a year later she had niarricd 
again; her second luisband, like the first, was a man of good position, 
elderly, and a widower, but her life with him was happy and she 
looks back on this period vvith much satisfaction. It was, however, 
terminated before long by her husband's death. Lately she has 
married a third time; but tliis third marriage has not, turned out so 
well; the man, as she described him to me before marriage, seemed 
of high character as well as of intellectual attainments; but imme- 
diately after marriage she discovered him to be eccentric, hypo- 
cJioj)driacal, and morbidly introspective. This led to dissensions of 
feeling from the outset and within a few months to a separation 
which each partner charges the other with initiatiiig, Hence has 
arisen for Florrie much worry, anxiety, and legal complication, still 
iinscttlcd, which might well have had a disturbing iiifliicncc on her 
mind. But it is important to state that so far, more than ten years 
after the history ends, Florrie has had no recurrence of the obses- 
sions which once possessed and tortured her. She admits tliat 
normal ideals liave no strong attractions for her, and probably never 
will have, and she still takes a mild interest in the subjects of the 
obsessions, (3ut they have no more any power to absorb or disturb 
her, She is now truly the staid and solid matron she seemed when 
she first came to me. 

Lately a pliysician of repute, Dr. Wilhcljii Stekcl of Vienna, has 
published (with my consent), and commented, a full stiminary of 
the history of Florrie {Sadmnus und Majochisinus, 1925, pp. 200-34). 
As Dr. St eke I is a psychoanalyst of much experience, intuition, and 
practical therapeutic success, though not always approved by fellow 
practitioners of other schools, it seems to me worth while to go over 
his version of the case and to deal with his chief criticisms. I may 
say at the outset that his attitude towards my exposition and inter- 
pretation is mainly appreciative and largely of approval, especially 
ill his chief conclusion that, as he is kindly pleased to put it (p. 231), 
no other ease dcmoiisf rates so well the connection between maso- 
chism and in fan tills in. But when we conic to details it seems to me, 
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on 1 1 1C one hand, llinl Dr. Sided is inclined to emphasize and to 
cxat^i^cratc points which I had made clear hut attach less 
tOj ov less permanent significance, and that, on tlic other hand, lie 
seek.'; to finci points whicli the history as it stands docs not contain 
and wdiicli, from jny own standpoint, there is no occasion to seek 
Aiiunig tile fmiiicr I note the "sadism’' of Florrie's father, It is 
ccrlaiidy impossible to over-rale the iiuportance of her iathcr’s 
excessive physical pniiisliiiiuiUs on Floiric; they coiLstitutccl a most 
dcci.sfve in/hieiicc in her sextnd life; l)icy fixed her prolonged in< 
fanlile p.syciuc .‘>taic; they largely determined the character and 
altitude of Iicr iiricon.scion.s and conacicuis inascidinc ideal in adult 
Life. Uvit it seems unnecessary to call the father a sadist; it is quite 
pos.sihic that he liad a latent sadistic disposition hut his cliastiscmeiit 
of his child, even though excessive, merely illiislratcs the foolish 
old-fashioned notion, founded on the Ilihlci of the cjaiiecrs of sparing 
llic rod in education. This is also l''lorrlc’s own opinion and she 
thinks that lier father may have worked himself up into a rage out 
of a sense of duly; he wa.s not .sadistic and was fond of animals. 
Sinularly, the castration -complex, with its "penis-envy/' has its sig- 
nificance 111 FUn-rie's chikllioodi as a phase of her development. Bu\ 
that significance is exaggerated when it is proJonged heyonil child- 
hood into a supposed desire to he a man, and becomes the evidence 
of homosexuality. Dr. .Slclccl is always apt to see the traces of 
honiosextialicy, and in Florric’s ease he fiiid.s evidence in her adop- 
tion of the erect aUitude for nvinatioii ("there could he no moTt 
hcaulifiil exaiupio of Adler's 'Masculine protest' "). It is undoubt- 
edly true that this habit is .soinclimcs cultivated Ijy leniininc inverts 
out of a pleasurable iniitalion of the male; that was long ago Iciiowii 
to KralTl-Khing and was not overlooked by me. Jhit the habit 
is also (pule common among women from other molivea, out of 
doors c.>;pecially with the object of avoiding dclcctjoii, being in this 
way pracii.sed by women of the people all over Europe. It is also 
often I'cgarded by women, and pc'haps quite iialurallyi as in itself 
pleasurable. In Florrie's ca.se I here is not (and she herself entirely 
agrcc.s) the slight c.st groiiml U> conned il with any homosexual 
iiiipiil.se. 

Other iiiflucncc.s on I'lorric'.s life for which there is no evidence. 
Dr. Slckel consulcrs must have hcca Llicre, lie thus believes that 
riori'ie had much more laiowledge of sex matters in childliooil than 
slic acknowledges. It was "snppre.s.scd." This sui) position 1 alto- 
gether reject. Carefully giiariled little girls in England of the well- 
to-do cUlss are very cummorily in complete ignorance of sexual 
matters, as indeed they often are also in France and other countries, 
F'iorric was S|iccirilly well guarded, ''.snri'oiincied ljy muses and 
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governesses," and not allowed much freedom even with her own 
young brothers. Dt*. Shekel believes that Florrie was brought up 
freely in the country and must have observed the coupling of 
animals. Florrie assures me she made no such observation of 
animals. She lived largely in town, and occasional observation of 
animals, even in the country, has little or no sexual significance for 
niiinsti'uctcd children who do not live on farms. Dr. Stclccl further 
assumes that Florrie must have had sexual play with her brothers in 
childhood; I do not regard the assumption as necessary or even 
probable, while it is quite opposed to the evidence, for Florrie states 
definitely that there was no such play. He also assumes (and quite 
wrongly) that there must have been cruelty towards animals, a 
sadistic impulse being required to complement the masochistic im- 
pulses. It is quite true that the two impulses tend to be connected 
(and Dr. Stelcel observes that I was one of the first to assert this 
connection) but it docs not invariably happen that a sadist shows clearly 
marked masochist impulses or a masochist pronounced sadism; the 
connection of the two impulses is quite sufficientty established when 
each of the partners in a sado-masochistic relationship sympathizes 
with the attitude of the other partner. Then Dr. Stelcel thinks that 
there is more to be discovered concerning FIorrie*s mother] lie 
believes (on familiar Freudian lines) that Florrie loved her father 
and that that love involved hate for her mother; but while that is a 
result which is liable to follow it does not necessarily always follow; 
as a matter of fact Florrie saw little of either father or mother who 
went much into society and were aloof from the children, loving 
them in their own way, though not really caring for children and 
leaving them to the care of a governess and two nurses. Dr. Stelcel 
is mistaken in thinldng that Fiorrie's statement that she would not 
have accepted a whipping from her mother meant that she hated her 
mother; it meant simply that, the whipping being unconsciously felt 
as a sexual manifestation, it could only be tolerated when exercised 
by a man. Florrie was living close to her mother and in almost 
daily association with her at the time when she came to me; this 
had gone on ever since she was 20 (when the father died); they 
had become friends ("good pals," Florrie says) rather than mothef 
and (laughter. Dr. Stekel believes, once more, that Florrie probably 
liad rectal enemas administered to her as a child, and he would 
thus explain the erogenic sensibility of the aims. This explanation 
I would not regard as necessary, even if I were ignorant of the facts. 
The erogenic properties of the anus were only discovered acciden- 
tally by Florrie when near the age of forty, and it would be absurd 
to assume that stimulation by enemas thirty years earlier is required 
to accoimL for that discovery. The anus \s one of many regions in 
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llic IhkIv which arc liable lo develop eroMTcnic properties when 
gliiinilaled at favorable slajL^es of sexual excitement. In childhood 
rectal enemas may he adiuim'slered witliout tlio amis ever developing 
into an erogenic center* Flnrric never had any icclal enemas. Tliete 
is no reason whatever lo .sniJpfKse that siicli excilalnlity can onjy 
exist when there has been .speciid si ini n In I ion in infancy or clilld^ 
hood. It seems at least c(|nnlly probable iJiat Florric's crog^enic 
zone in I he nnnn, tOKi^dicr wilh her lurf^e id n teal dcvelopnicjit, served 
a.s part ol tlic con/fenilal prod isposil ion to the .SfwciaJ form of scxijnl 
deviation wliirli she iiiaiiifesled. l!)r. Slelad’s opinion on this matur 
is due in his iron end and cniishiiiUy evident belief, shared by many 
p.sycho-analj'stn, that psycJio-^^eneiic factor.s — due to environmcutal 
iiifliieiice — are all-powerful, that predi.sposilion may he disrcf^ardcd 
and liereclily ha.s practically no existence. That is a position which 
I rL'|.|:ird a.s today aJ toilet her anlitjiJLited and untenable, Tlic influ, 
cncc of enviroamciit is powerful; hut, as all hioloj^ists agree, the 
iidlLience of heredity is even more powerful, l^acli is hia(lec|iiaLe to 
affect tlie whole psychic life in any lastini; dei^iec unless aided by 
I lie Ollier. It i.s Llie coiticidencc of the two worUini^ together which 
is decisive, 

A. dcfee:l in Uic history of Florrie for Dr. Sided is that no 
atteiuiit was made to aiuilyy.c liei* dreams. He has hvmsdi always 
devoted .s])ecial alien lion lo the inler])reLali<.in of dream,'?, and he 
sevUs lo nuvUe vip for my failure. 'T \vould like,” he remarks, "lo 
make some conuueiit.s on tlie dreain.s. Reinarkahle is the oiiposltioii 
\>elween ideal places and the kitehen, helween the attraction upwards 
and the at tract inn clownwnrtls. She leaves ihe cliiirch, she leaves 
I lie )>u‘tnre ipdlwy, and descends lo I he kitchen, to common people. 
We see plainly Unit she .strongly disapproves of I lie cook's doings. 
(A sharp moral di.sapproval of lier perversity.) The word 'cooV is in 
bhiglish bisexuiii ami may in die ale either a niale or a feinaJe. It is 
clear, Imwevcr, lhat the masciirme prhicijile is indicnlcd i)y ihc erect 
urination. Reproach is already indicalcd in llic church by the dis- 
njjproving gaze of the ccmgregalinii. Tlie roligicnis signiricancc of 
die dream is triin.spareiil and syniholizecl by tlic church, the pictures, 
Ihe somul of the l>ells, and ibe dream inalcrial (sliidy of the 
Madonna). The falh(M‘’s form in Ihe dream i.s concealed. He is the 
111 an who will cider the euiiit}' room of her liearl, he is tlie spirit she 
calls by the bell. The librarians may Pie her hrollier.s (frater = iiionlc 
1= Iirollier), hut it Is silso pci.ssihle that we are concerned with a 
lud3' honk, tlie lUhle. 'Phe longing for a man to fill hej‘ ciiipty room 
Ls idain. I'ii'fjt apiHNirs a foreign guiile (the phyaiciau uiid aiialy 3 l?), 
then another niiin. Dealh-W’i.she.s against her luisbuiul arc clear 
(hlack satin waistcoats). 'Satin’ is perhaps a piny on 'Satan.* 
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There ia plainly a struggle between ascetic tendencies (chLtrch — 
cloister) and the pleasures of life, and finally the flight into infan- 
lifism. The picture gallery is the nuiseuni of her soul. She will not 
loolc at the pictures. She will remain blind (dark kitchen) and 
recognize nothing. The vesical impulse is a symbol of the sexuul 
impulse. She can control herself but must suddenly give way and 
urinate. Two tendencies struggle in her soul: the Madonna and the 
prostitute (coolc). It is sweet to give way to the longing. It is 
plain that she wishes to escape from the labyrinth of her soul and 
cannot find the way. She desires to conquer the ascetic tciicleiicy 
(church). She uses the symbolism, customary with her, of urination, 
to express the conflict in her life. The man who will free her is 
approaching, she hears liis steps, but she flees at the last moment 
from the fulfillment of her wish. The new book, that she ought to 
read, is the book of her life. Very beautifully is the occurrence of 
the orgasm represented as a bell which echoes througliout her body, 
e^pcciaJlj'’ below (cellar). It is plain also that whJppijig by the 
fatlicr for her signifies coitLis. The emotion of terror is the same/'' 
With regard to the second dream Dr. Stckel writes: “This 
hlglily in teres ting dream is a dream of warning and healing, and 
shows a plain mystical tendency. The church represents the 
religious and ethical disturbance from which she wishes to be freed, 
SJic is then continiiany reniiiuled that she is a married woman who 
has vowed eternal fidelity to her husband. Her perversions arc iiidh 
cated as infan tillsnis. She has .no justification (cannot obtain a 
ticket). She is always met hy her husband, who might be dangerous 
to her. The biUiartl room is the room haunted by men with erected 
penis (billiard cues) and testicles (balls), I recall that she had used 
an India rubber ball in mastuibatioii. Her thoughts go to her own 
bedroom and her impotent husband. His sexual nature is a cemetery 
('cold, deserted, campo santo sort of place.') Marriage is like a 
prison, and she longs for freedom. She finds herself in the street of 
life and her husband behind her. The dog is a symbol of her 
animal passion. The pony has the same significance, perhaps chose Ji 
because of its association with a riding whip. The poiii" shrivelled 
lip (like the penis of her husband when he approached her). Her 
whipping ideas also shrivel up. Pier Jiusband will have nothi/ig to 
do with animal passions. She gives up adulterous thoughts and re- 
turns to the church. ITcr perversion is by the rickety child's chair 
indicated as infant ilisiii. The woman with the red hat symbolizes 
women who enjoy life. She is reminded of the hripper* type. But 
hrip' also means a spring aside, and also stumbling; she is reminded 
of women who stumble and 'fall;^ the ground gives way under 
Florric’s feet; only a wanton woman could risk herself in such a 

14 
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chilli's sc^vt. She feels she Is sii\kmg, and is only outwardly pre- 
serving Ihe appearance of a rcspeclahic woman. She wishes tq 
her fnlnre. VVliat will she |je: a inie wife or a prostitute? America 
is here the land of freedom- Her mother is tlic image of virtue, also 
the syiuhol of her woinh (or would she have suspected her mother?) 
Now slie meets N. who shows hi in seif a blackmailer, The dreaiu 
is the type of a drcain of warning. Slic must overcome her ^vishes 
to he whipped. They shrivel as the pony shrivelled, She will not 
again he entangled in such dan gem us situations; she rcali/cs she hiis 
heCMi mad. N. who was her Idea I, has become a shabby person. 
She had over-estimated lilin, and she tries to free herself by depre- 
ciating him. She pictures the horrors of w blackmailing scene, 
Wears a bowler, that is he has an erected penis, Howler also iadb 
cates a connection with cricket. The full bladder seems to have 
nothing to do with the dream. It can merely have released the iu- 
Caiilile fauUsicsi upon whicl\ as a reaction comes the warn lug of the 
moral ego. In a wider dcLcriniiialion there is significance; tlic row 
of cherry stones signify threads of semen, the red cap tlic glans 
penis, the narrow canal the vagina, swimming is coitus, and even the 
llircc-corncrcd hat is a known phallic symbol. Florrie regrets that 
nUc is not a mail. The conflict is concerned with whether men enjoy 
greater sexual freedom than women. To the glance into the future 
covvesponds a glance at tht past, culminating in the wish*. Ob, M I 
had l)cun born a hay I As a woman she Is directed to the penis of 
her husband which, as we know, showed a lainciUabk Lciidcucy to 
shrivel.*’ 

Ill in lerpr elation of the third dream, Dr, Stckcl aays: "In this 
dream the mother appears as a revenging and uncanny figure. It is 
not difliciilt to find casiralioii motives here, In the huger whicli 
remains ailached lo the neck (iraiisposKion from below to above) is 
the lacking pliailiis, now completed or given hack by the mother. 
We mi gilt agree with the Freudians wlio in such a dream sec a 
reproach by the daughter to the mother for castrating her at birth. 
The terror would also be the tenor of castration. It is much easier 
lo believe ill a terror of retrihntioii. She has prc.suiiiahly wislieci for 
her mother'.s death, in order to pos.scs,s her father alone. But her 
father has died lirsL, The mollicr iiuist follow liiin, The father 
warns the mother not to coiue out, it is too wet, that is, streams of 
tears would flow. The drcaiii shows Florric strojigly homosexual, 
fixed on her mol her. Mnsturbalioii (finger at the iicckl) must have 
V)r ought her thouglUS to her mother, The finst lmpre.ssions of 
nursing in childhood (the mnllicr’s liand.s) seem to live in Florrie: 
she wj.slied to be a man and po.sscss the motlicr. She Iclciitificd 
herself with the whipping innn, (Tf I cannot liavc a penis I will 
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procure a whip and show tny mother who is in aster V) The cxanih 
nation by the woman doctor arouses association with the first 
examination by the mother. She is more man than woman. A 
woman must be taken by force and overpowered. She turns her 
back as the side on which she can be viewed as a man. Also the 
desire to be urinated on may recall the time of infancy when she 
had wetted her mother. This homosexual tendency is extraordinarily 
clecpJy concealed. But here a curtain falls and the mother recog- 
nizes what she signifies to her daughter. Longing is changed to 
horror and disgust. Iji this dream she lets the motlier carry out the 
aggression (pleasure without guilt). But she meets her mother in 
that she is half naked, rntcrcsthig also is the gliding approach of 
the mother. We observe that the men are heard approaching, so 
also the dog, but the lady approaches silently, and enters the room 
without warning. The father is out in the rain (he is someliow con- 
nected with water fantasies), the mother wears a long train to her 
dress (phallic symbol). Her ideal would be a woman with a penis. 
But the mother has no penis. Her linger remains attached to the 
neck. The blue flame on the bed shows tJiat in FlorrJe's Jieart glim- 
mers a homosexual passion which had originally attracted her to 
women. Siie seems to have courted her mother's love in vain. Her 
mother lias repulsed her. In tlic dream she revenges herself, and it 
is she who repulses her mother and is afraid of her. We understand 
the longing to urinate on the mother (Mother Earth I ) as a symbolic 
subshitube; she wishes to be a man and to fertilize the mother. 
Dimly also we guess that Florric suspects her mother, and that the 
two poles, Trostitnte and Madonna,* are projected on her mother. 
The woman with the red hat, the going of her mother to America, 
where she assumes a masculine position, speak for this assumption. 
For this depreciation the mother takes rcvcjige. Perhaps original 
blows by the mother count. The father finds her unfaitliful and 
strikes her, ITcre arises doubt about her origin. Am I the child of 
my father? She has desecrated the highest (cathedral) and deserves 
to be chastized for it.” 

I do not feel able to discuss these dream interpretations, which 
to Florrie herself seem often ” fantastic.” I will only remark that, 
largely, they seem to me speculative, and also niiiiccessary, while at 
some points they are entirely opposed to my reading of Florrie’s 
character, beiiig based oji conventional psycho-analytic lines which 
do not correspond to Florric's special di-sposition. This does not 
mean that I would belittle the skill of tlie psycho-analysts in de- 
ciphering dreams. Those who are inclined to laugh at psycho- 
analytic dream-interpretation should remember the endless ability of 
the so-called ‘'Daconians"’ to find cyphers in Shakespeare. Speaking 
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on the matter. As an example I may sLiinmarize an efFect by 
AdoLi Gerson to reconstvuct the conditions nndei' which the 
cycle developed.^ 

The influence of the siiii on life is so predominant^ that 
it is difficult in general to trace any lunar influence. Gerson 
believes, however, that at the period of the evolution of man 
conditions were present which favored such an influence, 
He admits that it is noC possible, in the absence of any direct 
evidence^ to prove the existence of these conditions, but be- 
lieves it is possible to show their probability, 

Early man and the stock out of which he grew were en- 
tirely defenceless against beasts of prey. They lived In trees 
or, as Gerson believes, in caves, and when it became necessary 
to go further afield in search of food they had to adopt many 
precautions. In temperate zones, where beasts of prey prowl 
by day, they could be avoided by inoving abroad at night. 
(In tropical zones the heat compels all animals to hunt at 
night, and therefore Gerson considers it improbable that Man 
evolved in the tropica.) But it was only during light moon- 
light nights that it was profitable to go abroad at night, In 
this way early man became accustomed to wander at full moon, 
and many hordes may have acquired the habit of regularly 
wandering at this time, They may thus have learnt to surprise 
and slay the larger animals, and excursions at full moon be- 
came strengLlieiied by association with the taste for flesh. This 
practice has died out because savages today are better armed 
for slaying animals and better acquainted with the arts of 
hunting, while wild animals are no longer so numerous, so 
fierce, or so large as in former days. Man has abandoned 
these nightly excursions, while wild animals themselves are 
now compelled to practise them from fear of man. 

1 Adolf Gerson, "Die Menstruation, ilire Entstchung unci Bedeutnng-/' 
Zcitschrift fur ScA’ualwisscuschaft, April, Maj;, June, 1920. This author 
had already published various sngg^estivc studies on the physiology and 
psychology oE sexual plicnoinena, 

^ The traces of a yearly cycle in reproduction, even in man, have long . 
been recognized. Sec, for instance, Westcrmarck's History of Himan 
Marriage j 2d eel,, Chap. 11, Human Pairing Season in Primitive 
Times, 
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This wandering at full moon was of sexual significance 
because early man was compelled to limit sexual intercourse 
to such excursions. Gersoii assumes that at this period the 
male was chiefly affected by sexual desire; the female was 
cold and only gradually acquired such desire^ this process of 
acquisition being indeed even still in progress. Such coldness, 
Gerson believes, was necessary to ensure maternal devotion. 
(He fails to consider that a similar result might be obtained 
by the periodicity of sexual desire which, in fact;, we com- 
monly observe in female animals.) Coupling was a kind of 
combat and the peace required for the breeding of the young 
was secured by the limitation of male sexual desire within 
periodical limits. But the gradual extension of these periods 
of sexual activity might have destroyed the race, thi'ough 
combats with the female and with male rivals, if sexual inter- 
course between males and females of the same horde had not 
lieen brought to an end, 

Gerson endeavors to show how this may have happened. 
When a liorde wandered by moonlight into a strange and fruits 
ful region it would be liable to encounter another horde. A 
combat would ensue and the victorious horde, having put to 
flight or slain the opposing horde, would take possession of, 
and have intercourse with, its women. It would thus be easy 
for them to leave their own women undisturbed. The members 
of a horde which followect this practice would be enabled to 
live among themselves in comfort and peace, avoiding the 
quarrels which sexual desire and rivalry produce. The horde 
which failed to follow this practice would be enfeebled by in- 
ner dissensions. 

So also it would come about that the act of sexual inter- 
course was regarded as a hostile act. The male who thus 
treated the female of anather horde would feel that he had 
done dishonor to her, he would not definitely know why be- 
cause the fact that intercourse led to pregnancy had not yet 
been discovered, but his feeling would he right because he had 
compelled a hostile horde to adopt his child. The idea would, 
however, be extended to the women of his own horde; tn have 
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intercourse vviLh them would dishonor them and be a hostile 
act. In this way arose the instinct against incest. 

There would, however, be friendly as well as hostile 
hordes. These would exchange iiseful objects and such ex- 
change would extend to the women. In this way a man would 
£orm a union with a woman of another horde, who, ho^Yever, 
remained with her own horde, so long as the two hordes were 
neighbors, and if later they met again and recognized each 
other by their tattoo marks and other signs the old bond would 
be renewed. This bond extending over more than a single 
sexual season would be the primitive form of human. marriage. 

It is in this way, Gerson believes, that we obtain a satis- 
factory explanation of menstrual periodicity. The hord,e 
wandered only at full moon ; the women of other hordes could 
only be met at full moon, and if intercourse was confined to 
the women of other hordes, sexual intercourse also would 
necessarily be confined to the recurring periods of full moon. 
If originally the rutting period of the male had only occurred 
in spring or other seasonal period of the year it would now tend 
to recur at monthly periods. Obviously, also, it would be to 
the advantage of human procreation if the female also at the 
time of monthly intercourse became capable of impregnation, 
for otherwise, if she failed to find a mate in the spring when 
the other higher animals usually mate, she would remain 
nniinpregnated throughout the year. The horde whose females 
acquired this monthly susceptibility to impregnation would be 
favored in the struggle for existence over those whose females 
had failed to acquire it. By selection and heredity were pro- 
duced females whose ovulation, sexual desire, and menstrua- 
tion cQvrespondjed to the periodicity of the males and followed 
the phases of the moon. 

There are various considerations, Gerson points out, 
which favor this theoretical explanation of menstrual period- 
icity. Savage peoples still often hold their dancing festivals 
at the full moon; and the dances still often present a panto- 
mimic represeutatioLi of the conditions, now entirely passed 
away, which prevailed when the full moon was really the 
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proper and only period for sacrificing at once to Ares and to 
Aphrodite. They are true survivals, and Gerson here seems 
on safe g:rotindA The same can scarcely be said of his 
attempt to argue that the primitive goddess was at OJice not 
only a goddess of the moon and of hunting (primitively asso- 
ciated with the full moon), but also, like Artemis, sexually 
cold, thus recalling the primitive coldness of woman ; we know 
too little af the primitive goddess we vaguely discern to spealc 
so definitely, and the original Artemis was far from chaste.^ 

Along the same lines Gerson seeks to explain the frequent 
discomfort, painfulness, and mental depression of the men- 
strLial period. It is impossible, he argues, to account adequately 
for these iiianifestatioiis on physiological or psychological 
grounds. He neglects to bring forward evidence of their 
actual occurrence under conditions of savage life. There is 
nothing in the process of menstruation which need cause vSymp- 
toms of pain, and slight loss of blood is normally a cause of 
relief and excitement rather than of depression. But tliey 
become intelligible, he argues, if we can regard them as the 
inherited outcome of the conditions under which menstruation 
arose. ‘'Consider,'^ says Gerson, 'The nature of the impres- 
sions which the primitive woman received during sexual inter- 
course. They were frightening, horrible, iji the liighest degree 
painful. Her marriage bed was a bloody heath and the dead 
bodies of her friends and brothers lay around. Here she 
was subjected to . the unrestrained violence of the male which 
still at dines re-emerges as sadism or sexual pleasure in the 
sight of combat, blood, and corpses." The pains of menstrua- 
tion arose in the same way as the pains and hallucinations of 
hysteria, that is, as the after-results of real feelings, when 

1 LtaJinowsld {Jour. Aulhro/K lust., 1927, p. 206) has, with special 
reference to New Guinea, emphasized the Importance of moDiiliglv 
among primitive peoples in periodical b' heigh irenhig- social life, so that al? 
festivities reach their climax at full moon. 

^Brififaiilt in his brilliant and [earned work. The Mothers (vol. li, 
Ch, XX) has discussed lunar deities in relation to women, and empha- 
sized the primitive connection between pregnancy and the moon, 
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revived by appropriate associations, and it makes no difference 
that these associations are transmitted by heredity. Menstrual 
pains are really hysterical pains, not founded in the nature of 
nienstruatioii but a by-productj ivliich may not occur at all, 
and they can be removed by hypnotic treatment. This, Gersoii 
believes, shows that physiology has nothing to do with them 
and that the biological explanation is sound. 

Gersoii would go fuiiher and seeks to show that the 
menstrual loss of blood was a necessary incident in the pro- 
cess he describes, It is to be regarded, he believes, as primi- 
tively a discharge for the relief and recuperation of the ovei- 
excited organism in these monthly oi-gies, gradually acquired 
as an organic property and transmitted so as to become fixed 
even when there was no intercourse and no ill-treatment. Al- 
though it takes place through the sexual organs it is really 
connected with excitement in the higher nervous centres. It 
depends on a vasomotor reflex which arose in the primitive 
sexual combats at full moon. The same psychogenous hemor- 
rhages, he remarks, were often caused in women by shock dur- 
ing the Great War. 

Why has sexual desire, confined to a rutting season among 
many lower ajiimals, become constant in the human male? 
Because, Gerson answers, it has produced a valuable conserv- 
ing influence on the species, It has boiuicl man and woman 
more closely together in marriage, impelling the husband to 
court the wife from day to day. It has given occasion to 
the wife to stay with her husband and remain true to him, 
even when not iieediiiig hi in to protect and nourish her. Per- 
petual desire imparted to marriages which were formed 
chiefly or solely on economic grounds an increased stability 
and a new nobility. It was the guarantee of a happy family 
life. Perpetual desire and monogamy conditioned each other. 
This consideration, one notes, however valid, does not neces- 
sarily confirm Gerson's theory. 

It may be objected,, Gerson adds, that we witness today 
an almost religioas horror of intercourse during menstrua- 
tion. He thinks that this had not arisen in primitive times 
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and that there was no occasion for it to arise. The man wotild 
.scarcely so much as be aware oi the presence of menstrua- 
tion, vvhJch also, as amon^ many primitive races today, would 
he scanty and not constant. It was not until much later timesj 
when wives were acquired by favor or by purchase, that the 
condition arose for this state to be conspicuous. 

Under such conditions combat and struggle, which Gei'son 
regards as the inevitable accompaniments of intercourse in the 
primitive stage, ceased to be agreeable to the husband. They 
had, however, become fixed by heredity to the menstrual period. 
It was at menstruation that woman, with an organism reminis- 
cent of the orgies of the old festivities of the full moon, was 
most inclined to be qiiari'elsome and indtable, as indeed, 
Gerson adds, she often is even today. So the husband pre- 
ferred for intercourse the time immediately before and after 
the period, when he observed that his wife was apt to be in 
a much more peaceful and complacent mood. In this way a 
prejudice against intercourse in the menstrual period itself be- 
came deep-roOted, Yet intercourse, at all events among the 
lower races, Is practised as near as possible to the period.^ 
That spring of blood, Gerson concludes, flowing from women, 
IS the source of a great part of the blessings of modern 
civilization, 

I do not bring forward Gersou's theory to suggest that 
it should be accepted. There are points in his argumentg 
throughout at which criticism may be offered. What one 
notes, first of all, is the fact that he never allows for the ex- 
istence of a rudimentary meJistrual cycle among even many 
of the monkeys and lower apes. It is not only found among 
the anthropoid apes^ which are closely allied to Mmi but has 
now been studied among various monkeys who show an ap- 

^ In proof of this, Gcrsoii refers to the evidence brought forward by 
Siegel to show that the ininibci* of hoys born greatly prevails over that 
of girls wlieii conception takes place near menstruation, and that at other 
periods girls prevail. Among lower races to-day boys seem to prevail 
over girls at birth, Gerson states, even more than among the higher 
races, which might indicate that they are more apt to have intercourse 
near mciistruation, 
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proximate lunar periodicity in mens tr nation. We miistj there- 
fore, push the origin of this phenomenon further back than 
Gerson supposes^ for he throughout regards it as arising in 
early Man, the U nnensch ; an acceptably satisfying hyi)othesis 
can only be sought in a ninch more primitive stock, long before 
the U nnensch had branched off in Pliocene times. 

Then again, Gerson regards it as an essential part of his 
conception that the primitive mode of intercourse, associated 
with the origin of meiistrLcal i^eriodicity, took the form of a 
brutal and Inconsiderate attack by the male, without court- 
ship, and indeed wUliOLit on the part of the female any of 
that aptitude for sexual pleasure to which courtship must be 
addressed. But some form of courtship, some promise of 
pleasure to the female, is almost universal in the animal world. 
We should need to know why it was in abeyance diUring this 
hypothetical period in wliicli the iiienstrLtal cycle had its origin 
before we could accept Gersoii’s view of that origin. Other 
difficulties will present themselves to the careful reader, in- 
volving, for instance, the theory of heredity assumed. Gerson*s 
conception, however ingeiiioLis, fails to meet these difficulties. 

The unsatisfactory nature of such attempts to explain 
menstruation by the circumstances of the early history of 
Man and the primates, tliroM's us back on the possibility that 
we may be concerned with direct cosmic influences on life, 
inaiiifestiiig themselves when the, balance of the vital phe- 
nomena are sufficiently delicate and unstable to yield to such 
subtle influences. 

It is an ancient belief that sea urchins in the Mediterranean 
are subject to lunar influence in their breeding season, 
Miiiiro Fox, in a careful study of the matter, has found that 
this Is not generally true. But his observations on tbe spot 
have shown that it is true of an echinoid — Cenfr echinus 
{Diadema) setosns at Suez. This sea urchin really spawns at 
full moon in the breeding season. He suggests that the old 
belief that related sea Lirchiiis on other shores of the Mediter- 
ranean similarly spaw/i at full moon was carried thither from 
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ji^gypt where ifc is actually true.i It is not easy to connect 
this lunar periodicity with tidal influences since the tidal range 
on these coasts is so mlnntep being only 5S centimeters between 
new moon and full. 

Among the sea urchins we are far from Man, but 
Arrhenius in Sweden, in observations which date a number 
of years back though they have attracted little attention, 
has shown some grounds for the existence of a lunar 
influence on menstruation which he associates with the 
amount of electricity in the atmosphere.^ Richter had 
shown in 18S5 that the moon has an impeding influence 
on thunderstorms. This drew the attention of Arrhenius 
to the matter and he was led to conclude that there is a 
slgnifi-canf: relation between the electricity in the air and 
the tropic lunar month of 27.3 days. With regard to varia- 
tions in natality Arrhenius found a very marked doable 
periodicity according to the tropic month, the first maxi, 
mum falling on the 6th or 7th clay, the second on the 25tli 
or 24th day. So he expected a corresponding variation in 
menstruation and made an investigation in 6000 cases in 
the Stockholm Maternity Hospital, based on the last date 
of menstruation before pregnancy, and found a sharp miub 
mum just before the southern lunistice (about the I7th 
day). The deep niiiiimmii in the air-electricity curve is on 
the 14th — 15th day, so the menstrual minimum falls about 
a day later- Arrhenius also found a nearly 26 clay curve 
(that of thunderstorms, aurora borealis, and perhaps also 
affecting air -electricity) as well as the tropic lunar curve, 
and thinks this may be connected with the sun. Arrhenius 
finds no ground for the old belief that menstruation is con- 

^ H. Munro Fox, "Lunar Periodicity in Living Organisms," Science 
Profjnss, Oct., 1922, and a later paljcr, "Lunar Periodicity in RcproduC' 
tioii" Proc. Royal Soc. E. vol- xcv, 1923. Mmiro Fox found no lunar 
influence In the rate of ijrowth of fruits as tested by daily mcasurcnieiita 
of a small marrow, 

^ S. Arrhenius, "Die Einwirlcung Kosmicher Einfliissc aiif physio- 
logischc YcrhaUiiisse," ScaiidinnviscJie^ Archiv fiir Phys.y Leipzig, Ed 
iiij 1898. Mr. Munvo Fox has called attention to this paper and kiudliy 
lent it to me. 
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nectecl with the synodic month of 29.5 days, and considers 
it highly probably that the iiiensti'Lial month is associated 
with a co-operation of the two periods (27.3 days and 25.9 
days). Hannover's figures for the average menstrual 
period in Denmark, 26.6 clays, confirms this view in the opinion 
of Arrhenius. He also fomid that at St. Petersbuig (Lenin- 
grad) in epilei:}sy, the 27.3 days period, and in a less degree 
the 25.9 days period affects the attacks, which tend to fall (as 
for menstruation) one day later. 

It is worth while to note these various investigations, 
even although it must be acknowledged that the origin of the 
lunar, or so nearly lunar, periodicity of menstruation still de- 
mands a satisfactory solution. I am not concerned furtheL' 
with it, except to consider its psychological aspect — the men- 
strual curve of sexual feeling in women. 

The inauLfestations of the sexual impulse in women have 
long constituted an obscure subject to investigate. On the one 
hand poets and satirists have declared for centuries that the 
evils of the world are largely due to the sexual lust of women; 
on the other haiidi moralists and even physicians have assured 
the world in the most solemn manner that normal and respect- 
able women have no sexual feelings at all. It is unnecessary 
to say on which side the public opinoii of women, even when 
they chanced to be physicians, was most likely to be found. 
Under such conditions, it was only an occasional man of genius, 
like Haller in the eighteenth century, who ventured to state 
the truth, which should have been obvious, that there was a 
tendency for menstruation in women to be associated with 
sexual desire. 

Thirty years ago, when I was preparing my study of 
^'The Phenomena of Sexual Periodicity,''* it was beginning to 
he widely recognized that sexual desire tends to be specially 
associated with menstruation, some authorities placing the 
heightening of desire immediately before, and others im- 
mediately after, the menstrual period. ICrafft-Ebing, at that 
time the most prominent authority on the psychology of sex, 
placed it usually after the period, but he gave no exact figures. 
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Or. Harry Campbell, who carried out an investigalion among 
healthy women of the working class in London, by making 
enquiries of their husbands, found that in two^thirds of all 
cases there vvas increased desire just before, just after, or 
during the flow, and that the proportion of cases in which it 
was increased before to those in which it was increased after 
was as three to two. Campbell’s indirect method of inquiry 
seemed to me unsatisfactory, and therefore I obtained direct 
information from a number of women of the educated class 
who were likely to furnish reliable answers, I came to the 
conclusion, that "there can be no doubt whatever that im- 
mediately before and immediately after [the period of men- 
struation], very commonly at both times — this varying slightly 
in different women — there is usually a marked heightening of 
actual desire.” I also found that it occurred more commonly 
than had usually been supposed during the period itself.^ Sub- 
sequent inquiries have confirmed this result, and have also 
tended to indicate that the heightening of desire is more likely 
to be pronounced at the end of the period than just before its 
onset. This seems what one might have expected if the end 
of menstruation may be regarded as corresponding to the 
oestral period.^ 

I made no attempt to plot a menstrual curve of sexual die- 
sire in woman. There were no data for such a curve, for no 
woman had told me of any monthy climax of sexual feeling 
other than that around the menstrual period. I must confess 
that the question of such a curve had not even occurred to me. 
Such a failure may seem inexcusable. I had pointed out the 

If quote from the third edition ( 1910 ) gf Vol, I of these Shidies. 
p. 103. 

^This main result is confirmed if wc find that the greatest number 
of conceptions occurs iminediately after menstruation. This was found 
to he so by Siegel, in Germany durinE the Great War, by observation on 
married soldiers who were only able to return home for twQ or three 
days at a time. Siegel found that the likelihood of fertilization increases 
from the beginning of menstruation, reaches its highest point six days 
later and remains at almost the same height until the twelfth Or tUir- 
feenth day when it declines, reaching absolute sterility at the twenty - 
second clay, I have not seen Siegel's paper, which is sunimarizcd by 
Carr -Saunders, The Population Problem, p. 488 
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signiilcant fact of Mittchchnier^, the name given to the oc- 
casional occurrence of a kmd of minor or abortive menstrua- 
tioii in "healthy women, Lisnally appearing about the fourteentb 
day of the menstrual cycle and lasting two or three days. So 
that there is sometimes an iiitra-ineiistrLial cycle, possibly in- 
dicating a tendency towards a future breaking up of the men- 
strual cycle into two. Fliess (in his book Die B ejswhungcii 
sivlschcn Nase und weiblicJmi Geschlechtsorganen) went so 
far as to assert that this phenomenon, which he called Nehm- 
mensir nation, is “well known to most healthy women/' Here 
was a point at which one should have sought for a secondary 
climax of sexual desire. But, for my own pavtj I failed to 
make the search. 

At this stage enters Dr, Marie Stopes with an attempt, 
on the basis of new data, to construct a menstrual curve, of 
sexual desire in women, such as Perry-Coste (and previously 
on slighter evidence Nelson) had sought to construct in the 
case of men.^ Her attempt is the more interesting because 
it IS brought for^vard in complete Independence of the already 
established phenomena of MUtelschmer^j to which she makes 
no reference. Yet she places a climax of sexual desire pre- 
cisely at the date of Pliitelschmor^!. Tlie nature and extent of 
Dr, Stopes's data are not clearly stated, but her conclusion, il- 
lustrated by charts, is that there are two wave-crests in the 
menstrual cycle of sexual desire, one usually occurring dining 
the three days before the actual onset of ineiistruation, the 
other during the three or four days around the fourteenth day 
after the onset of menstrtiation, and so beginning about &. week 
after menstruation ceases. Dr. Stopes seems to regard the 
second climax as usually higher and more prolongea than the 
immediately pre-menstruation climax. 

This attempt to establish a menstrual curve of sexual de- 
sire in women seemed to me to be a step in the right direcilon, 
and I resolved to test the reliability of the particular kind of 

1 Marie Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc., Pli.D., Married Love, Ch. IV. 

Fiindainciital Pulse." 1919. F. H. Perry-Costc (later Pcrrycostc), 
''Sexual Periodicity in Men/' Appendix B. to voL i of these 
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curve Dr. Stopes had found, thoug’h without any confidence 
that I should be able to confinn its existence. The first point 
was to decide on a satisfactory objective criterion of g-enuiiie 
organic sexual impulse, of a truly an to -erotic nature, so far 
as possible independent (it can never be entirely independent) 
of all those slight erotic stimuli by which in civilization men 
and women alike are constantly solicited. This was the more 
necessary since the method of merely general inquiry had in my 
hands already produced only negative results except as to the 
one cliinax around menstruation, while to ask a woman the 
leading question as to whether she feels a special tendency to 
sexual desire around the fourteenth day is obviously a fal- 
lacious method, because — even apart from the fact that few 
women have exercised a sufficient amount of precise self- 
observatioii to make their answers reliable — the influence of 
suggestion and auto-suggestion at once comes into play, and 
when the point is thus brought before her a woman may easily, 
in all good faith, find unreliable reasons in her own experience 
for accepting or rejecting the theory. 

On consideration it seemed to me that there are two ob- 
jective criteria, both of which may be used with considerable 
confidence in the attempt to find cl^ata for the construction of 
a menstrual curve of sexual desire in women: (1) The oc- 
currenceof erotic dreams, and (2) the occuri*ence of masturba- 
tion in the case of women who adopt that practice. Erotic 
‘dreams are an entirely normal and organically auto-erotic in- 
dication of sexual desire, largely independent of direct environ- 
mental influence, while the act of mas tur bat ion, it. may be pre- 
sumed, is not usually resorted to unless under the stress of an 
impulse sufficiently strong to be fairly considered organic. It 
was on the basis of one or other of these two classes of auto- 
erotic phenomena that the attempt to construct a menstrual 
cycle of sexual desire in man was based. 

It so chanced that at the time when Dr. Stopes 's book 
appeared a record of dreams was being kept for me by a 
married lady (Mi*s. F.) for purposes of investigation. There 
was no idea of including the question of a menstrual curve of 

15 
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the sexual impulse in such investigation, but the record lent 
itself admiraljly to an inquiry of the kind, and T have accord- 
ingly examined it to that end with the following result. 

Mrs. F. is thirty-two years of age, physically and ment- 
ally normal, in good health, the mother of children, but sep- 
arated from her husband, owing to war conditions, during the 
whole period of the investigation. This covered six months; 
it was not practicable to continue it longer, as the record oc- 
cupied considerable time, and Mrs, F. is engaged in an arduous 
profession and desires to devote all her spare time to her 
children. Her full and sometimes fatiguing life prevents her 
from giving as much thought as might otherwise have been 
the case to sexual interests, while at times worry and anxiety 
have exerted a depressing effect on her vital energies. The 
tneustrual flow lasts four days and is accompanied by only 
a minor degree of discomfort ; the inenstriial month oscil- 
lates a day or two on each side of twenty-six days, which 
is the average, though it so happens that during the seven 
periods that have been observed the average has never 
coincided with the actual length of any period. 

For the purposes of this inquiry the erotic dreams only 
will be talccLi into consideration. It is possible that the dreams 
as a whole may follow a menstrual curve (as Nelson found) ; 
I am inclined to think they may; but to consider that question 
would unduly and unnecessarily complicate the qiEcstion be- 
fore us. We will only consider erotic dreams, and we have 
first to decide what constitutes an erotic dream. As I regard 
the matter, an erotic dream is one which by its psychic con- 
tents manifestly reveals an erotic situation, or else it is a dream 
which is accompanied by physical sexual excitation traceable 
on awaking.^ 

It may he added that the latter are not a separate group, 
for all the dreams in this series which presented physical sexual 
accompaniments were psychically e to tic, although not all the 

1 The data on which Perry-Coste worked were exchisively thq 
physical accompanimeiits; lie found remarkably few traces of the dreams 
themselves. 
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psychically erotic dreams had corresponding- physical accoin- 
paiiiinents to a noticeable extent. I have not adopted the 
Freudian criterion according to which a dream may be latently 
erotic while not manifestly so. I do not dispute that this is 
often possible and sometimes likely, but it opens the door to 
maiiy doubts and uncertainties, while at the same time diminish- 
ing the soundness of the foundation we are worlcing on, for 
there can at least be no doubt that all the most definitely erotic 
dreams in the series have been included in niy eiumieration. 
Thus I do not include two dreams of flying, which Freud 
would regard as the expression of a sexual wish; their affective 
tone was pleasant, but the subject is emphatic that these pleas- 
urable feelings were quite distinct from sexual feeling. 

The total number of erotic dreams, as thus ascertained, 
from the end of March to the end of September, was thirty- 
two, of which thirteen left traces of physical excitation notice^ 
able on awakening. Their siimmated daily occurrence in the 
menstrual cycle, was as follows : 

1, 4, 1, 1, 2, 1, 1, 0, 1, 4, 4, 2, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 2, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 

0, 0, 0. If we convert these figures into two-day periods 
in order to smooth the curve we reach the result: 5, 2, 3,, 

1, 5, 6, 2, 2, 2, 1, 2, 1, 0, Then the curve becomes unmistak- 
ably clear; we see a first climax within the time of menstrua- 
tion, followed by a dip, and succeeded on the tenth to twelfth 
days by a second higher and wider climax, followed by a cor- 
respondingly still lower and more prolonged dip which finally 
ends in zero during the days preceding the onset of the next 
menstrual flow. There can be no question whatever concerning 
the reality and the harmonious formation of this curve. It 
becomes still more emphatically clear if we carry further the 
process of smoothing by arranging the figures in four-day 
periods ; 

7, 4, 11, 4, 3, 3, 0. 

If the dream test is reliable Mrs. F. possesses a definite auto- 
erotic menstrual curve. 

It is obvious that the period covered by this curve is 
hardly long enough to encourage complete conhcleuce in the l e- 
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suit, A little latefj therefore^ Mrs. F. was persuaded to renew 
the observations for a longer period, beginning with 1st of 
November, and witlioiiL noting or considering whether they 
formed any kind of curve. The conditions, both internal and 
external, had already considerably changed, and ^Yel■e no 
longer so favorable. Mrs. F.'had a serious attack of influenza 
just when the observations were to begin and remained in weak 
health for nearly a month afterwards. No erotic dreams, in 
consequeiice, occurred fill 4th of December. She was, how- 
ever, d,Liring this second period, on the whole much more 
cheerful and much more vigorous than during the hrst period 
of observation. But, on the other hand, she was also working 
much harder, and so, probably, less observant of her dreams, 
which, also, were more often replaced by day-dreams. These 
various changes of circumstance could not fail to affect the 
curve. But the curve, though modified, and to some extent dis- 
placed, still remains, though it cannot be superimposed on tlie 
earlier curve. We have always to remember that, as has been 
shown by Mr. Perry-Coste, physiological curves taken during 
a long period of years, precisely because they are those of liv- 
ing and growing persons, are in process of constant slow inodi- 
fication. To attempt therefore to make a sLiigle curve out of 
the separate curves of different years or different seasons in- 
troduces confusion. Yet an intelligible curve still remains. 

This second series of observations was continued till the 
end of November in the following year, and when we have 
eliminated the early month effaced by influenza, it covers 
thirteen menstrual months. There were 54 erotic dreams re- 
corded during this period, including several that were doubt- 
ful but probable, or interrupted by awaking, and excluding 
others that were more doubtfuL In five of these 54 dreams 
orgasjn occurred. From the first day of the menstrual month 
they were distributed as follows : 

0, 2. 0, 0, 2, 4, 0, 2, 2, 2, 0, 3, 4, 4, 2, 2, 5, 4, 1, 2, 3, 2, 

3 , 2 , 2 , 1 . 

Summated in two-day periods we find; 

2, 0, 6, 2, 4, 3, 8, 4, 9, 3, 5. 5, 3. 
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Considering the extent of the various disturbing influences 
this curve comes out quite hannoiiioiisly, and niay even be said 
to be in some respects more likely to be normal than the earlier 
curve, although both the climaxes are concomitantly moved to 
the right, that is to say both are delayed. The first climax oc- 
curs at the end instead of the beginning of iiieiistrnatioiij and 
the second and main cliiiiax also occurs later, on the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth days. When ive compare these two 
results, even in their difference, it is not easy to doubt the 
reality of the curve revealed. 

There remains to test the second criterion, constituted by 
acts of masturbation. For this purpose I propose to use data 
which have been in my hands for some years, but which I have 
not hidierto worked out They concern a married lady, whom 
we will call Mrs. A,, not personally known to me, but with 
whom I was in txjucU through a medical friend^ oE hers and 
mine, who was permitted to copy certain entries in her diary 
to send me. I am also acquainted with her sexual history 
generally. 

Mrs. A. has no children. She has travelled much, is at- 
tractive and accomplished, and has lived in hot countries, which 
has perhaps contributed to develop the sexual tendencies. She 
may, however, be regarded as fairly normal except as con- 
cerns the frequency of masturbation. She was taught this 
method of sexual indulgence at the age of fourteen, but seldom 
practised it at that time. It has become much more frequent 
during adult life, but has apparently had no injurious influ- 
ence of any kind, nor has it interfered with pleasure in normal 
intercourse, which has often taken place shortly before or 
shortly after an act of masturbation. She is accustomed to 
note acts of masturbation (there are sometimes two in one 
day) in her (liaries, as well as the date when menstruation be- 
gins and ends; she makes no entries of acts of sexual inter- 
course. The period for which I heave these data covers two 

^Thi>s, it may now be stated, was the late Lieut.-Coloiiel \V. D. 
-SiitlierlaiKl, I.M.S. tlic Imperial Serologist for India, too skilled and 
acute a medico-legal observer to accept testimony easily. 
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years, with the exception of a break of a few weeks when she 
was away from home and had left her diary behind. 

Mrs, A. resembles Mrs. F. In that the menstnial flow 
lasts for four days and the menstrual month oscillates round an 
average of twenty-six days. When the total number of acts of 
inastLirbatioii is simuviated and arranged, as with Mrs. F/s 



erotic dreams, beginning with the first day of menstruation, 
we have the following series: 8, 6, 9, 10, 10, 6, 5, 9, 8, 10, 4, 
6, 6, 13j 2, 6, 7y 9, 10, 6, 8, 8, 4, 6, 3j 12, When, as before, 
we attempt to smooth the curve by condensing into two- 
day periods we have the series: 14, 19, 16, 14, 18, 10, 19, 8, 
16, 16, 16, 10, 15. If, finally, we reduce to four-day periods 
(doiihling the odd two-day period) we have this result: 
33, 30, 28, 27, 32, 26, 30. 

Here clearly is a curve exactly analogous to Mrs. F.^s 
curve of erotic dreams, though with variations from that 
curve. There are still two climaxes in the menstrual wave, but 
they have changed places. The extreme smoothening of the 
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curve, while emphasizing ils shape, to some extent disguises the 
precise incidence of its high and low points. Mrs. A's second'- 
ary climax occurs shortly after the middle of her nienstriial 
month, while her chief climax, which begins to appear and 
then falls Just before menstruation (though the condensatiou 
involved by the irregular length of tlie month iiialces this pre- 
liminary rise even greater than it is really), is chiefly marked 
during the last two days of menstruation and the day im- 
mediately following, Mrs. F.'s chief climax occurs a little 
before the middle of her menstrual month, and her secondary 
climax, which is of considerably less magnitude, is at the 
second day of menstruation. In both Mrs. F.'s and Mrs. A/s 
curves the longer and lower depression occurs in the week pre- 
ceding menstruation, 

I may further bring forward a case (kindly furnished to 
me by Dr. Norman Haire) which is interesting as it seems to 
show careful and pi’ccise self -observation. It is that of Miss 
S, aged 29, The menstrual periods began at 14, and she was 
regular until 21. Then she had intercourse and the periods 
ceased for six months. Then they reappeared and have con- 
tinned ever since. Her inenstraal cycle takes 24 days when 
out of health and 28 days when in good health. She herselE 
divides it into five periods as follows; (1) Period of rest- 
lessness and sexual excitement, beginning five or six days be- 
fore menstruation and lasting three or four days; (2) a period 
of depression lasting two days and ini mediately preceding 
menstruation; (3) period of menstruation, lasting three or four 
days; (4) period of persistent headache and vaginal contrac- 
tion, lasting about a week and culminating in a sudden and 
brief crisis of sexual excitement; (5) normal period, lasting 
{rain nine to thirteen days according to the state of general 
health. 

Her awn account of the characteristics of these periods follows, 
given cxacLly In her awn words: — 

"1. Penod of resHessness ami sexual e.xcUement, This period is 
marked by nervous tension, restlessness, abnormal gaiety, great 
talkativeness, keen sexual desire, a feeling of extraordinary physical 
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jilness^ buoyancy and self-confidence. At this time, my dreams are 
vividly sexual — of coitus, of sexual caresses or of suckling an infant, 
Auy of them result in orgasm which gives complete relief. There 
\$ no exhaustion in the inornuig, and tfic feeling of fitness continues 
though the nervous tension is relaxed. 

"I am ouJy able to sleep (hiring thj5 period if I have not worked 
too hard during the daytime, and am not overstrained. When I 
Jiave been hard at work sleep is impossible, the whole nervous 
system seems to be influenced* as if there -vvcrc general ncLiritiSj and 
there is a kind of ‘hot wires' feeling all over the body. The tempta- 
tion to masturbate is almost overwhelming, as without it I always 
remain awake all night and am quite exhausted in the morning, A 
strong sJecpItig draught of chloral and bromide is, however, soine- 
times but not always, effectual in bringing sleep, 

“Masturbation also sometimes brings sleep, but is not at all a 
desirable expedient, because it gives very little relief, makes me feel 
(and look) very ill and increases the pain at the next menstruation. 
It disturbs the action of the heart, upsets the nervous system alto- 
gether and brings a distaste for food. Apart from these evils it 
causes much mental distress, It is quite tlirec days before I look 
normal again. 

"When I am much run down and siifTering severely cl u ring the 
period, my dreams become hideous, I generally dream of babies. 
The last dream of this kind was that I carried a suit case containing 
the decomposed bodies of two babies, but my impression was that 
they had decomposed in my womb, not outside. i I never experience 
fear at sucii dreams — I am merely shocked. 

“When I am well I have dreams at this time demanding physical 
courage* I have to decide to walk through deep water* fully clothed, 
I have a fear of deep water because I was Jieai-ly drowned when I 
was IS, I have tried to conquer this fear but without success. In- 
variably I decide to go through the water though it menaces me. I 
always fear that it will reach my moLith, but it never does, I wake 
with a strong feeling of claticiii that I have conquered. Sometimes 
I have to walk over a cliff, but there is no fear in this dream. 

“2, Period of depression. A feeling of depression sets in which 
gradually increases np to the beginning of menstruation. This is the 
only time in the month when I can cry, and do] It is difficult, I 
think, for a woman with a sense of humor to cry, especially if she 
be accustomed to regard her own feelings, and actions, dispassion- 
ately. But at this time my sense of humor departs. Sexual desire, 
also, has disappeared, and there is general slackness. The feeling of 

^With regard to this remark by Miss S. a psycho-analyst would 
doubtless say that the suit case is an obvious symbol of the womb. 
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pain and of being 'out of sorts' grows, and I am peevish. Some girls 
are extremely bad-tempered and 'snappy' at this time. 

''3. Period of vieristru^iion. When I am overworked there ia 
almost in tolerable pain for 6 hours or so before the discharge begins, 
so that my face becomes haggard and drawn, as in some pregnant 
women, and niy condition cannot possibly be disguised. The first 
and second days of the discharge arc extremely painful, afterwards 
quite bearable. If iiiastiivbatioii (or sexual excitement) has taken 
place since the last menstruation, the process is more painful, and 
the vulva, vagina and uterus arc swollen and inflamed. The dis- 
charge continues in decreasing umount for four days. Sexual desire 
is absent. 

"When r lead an open-air life, or am not drawing too mucli on 
nervous energy at the ofifice, the menstrual discharge is increased, 
there is scarcely any pain, and the menstrual blood becomes bright 
scarlet. Even when I take a walk of half an hour each morning for 
a fortnight, the flow increases and becomes bright in color, the 
general supply for the body seeming to improve, whereas when I 
am tired the flow is less, the color of the menstrual blood is darker i 
and the pain increases. All girls tell me that same thing — the 
healthier the girl the greater the flow. Food, too, makes a differ- 
ence. I find that if I take two meat meals each day during the pre- 
vious 24 or 28 days, the next mens tru at ion shows more blood, On 
two occasions, I have lived on vegetarian diet for about 3 weeks and 
the flow has decreased — almost ceased, in fact, and there has been 
weakness and lassitude. Fresh air wiihotU extra food produces better 
results than extra food zvithoiU fresh air. An open-air life and 
absence of worry produce a marked improvement in health in a very 
short space of time. 

"4. Period of persistent headache and contraction of vagim. During 
this period which follows menstruation and lasts about a week there 
is a tense nervous feeling and persistent headache as if there were a 
tight band round the head. The pain is most severe in Lite center of 
the forehead above the eyes. The skin of the forehead is tight and 
flushed, and slightly swollen. There is a tight, painful feeling of the 
sex organs, the walls of the vagina arc rigidly contracted, the vulva 
swollen and painful. The flow of blood throughout the body seems 
restricted, There is n. general unhappy feeling of being 'out of sorts' 
both because of actual pain and because of the feeling of restriction. 
It is as if three-quarters of the personality was submerged. Instead 
of being, an 'active' and 'attacking' pGrsonalit}^ it is perforce a 
'defensive' and 'passive' one, because of the lack of energy. During 
this period I have little energy, my brain is not keen and I am 
unable to concentrate or to grasp clearly the details of a matter. 
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“This period comes to an end with n sudden welcome relaxation 
without an}' sexual excitement beforehand, but just before the rc- 
faxatiaii there is keen sexual desire, keener thnn m Fenod 1, and the 
nervous tension climbs to a 'peak.' The sex organs relax, the head- 
ache disappears. At the same time there is abundant mucous dis- 
charge from the vagina if there has been sexual excitement or mas- 
turbation during the 24 days before menstruation. The discharge 
continues far 2 days. My theory is that this mucus is secreted at 
tlic times of excitement but cannot be discharged at once owing to 
the inflamed condition of the uterus. When there has been no sexual 
cxcJteiuenh masturbation or nerve strain during the previous periods, 
there is only a slight discharge and I feel more myself. When I 
make any special demand, physical or mental, on niy reserve of 
nervous energy, especially after sexual excitement, there is a mucous 
discharge, and I quickly become thin, haggard, and easily tired. 
Nervous strain of any kind produces neuritis, in the first place, fol- 
lowed, when the tension is relaxed, by the mucous discharge. The 
nervous straiii is severe — the whole of my body twitches, heart beats 
rapidly, and it is many hours before I become moderately calm, 

“At the end of this period, after relaxation and nuicous dis- 
charge, I experience a feeling of complete exhaustion for a day or so.. 

"5, Period of jionmlity. For about 9 days I am now normal with 
no special symptoms until the recommencement of Period 1/' 

In minor details these three menstrual curves differ 
from each other and from the curve which Di\ Slopes re- 
gards as typical. That is what we should expect ; no d.onl}!'. 
every woman has her own monthly curve, which (as has 
been found for the annual curve in men) may even slowly 
vary diiriiig life in the same individual. It is almost needless 
to add that many further careful observations are required. 
Yet when we remember that the cases here reported are 
random samples, the first that chanced to come to hand, that 
they were tested hy different criteria, and that, as I may add, 
they are not all even of the same nationality, it is remarkable 
that they should confirm the same two essential points : (1) the 
regular existence in women of a menstrual wave of sexual de- 
sire, and (2) the occurrence in that wave of two crests, of 
which the second roughly corresponds to the period of Mit- 
tDlschmers, as it is not happily termed, for it is not necessarily 
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accompanied by pain, and is merely the indication of a tend- 
ency of the nienstrnal cycle to split into two, 

The establishment of this curve seems to repi’eseiit a 
notable advance in the knowledge of the psycho-physiological 
life of women. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF DREAMS: 

A STUDY OF A SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED DREAMS 

“Celui qui vcut ccrirc son rove 
(loil etrc infiniment eveill6.” 

Paul Valehv. 

We have become familiar cl,uriiig recent years with the 
analysis of dreams. The typical form of such dream-analysis 
may fairly be said to be due to Freud. His Die TrauindenUing 
niark.s an epoch. in the study of dreams; that must be recog- 
nized even by those who qtie.stion the general validity of the 
principles there applied. Never before bad .so concentrated 
and piercing an energy of intellectual vision been applied to 
the phenomena of a dream. Never before had so Jiiiich been 
read out of — though some might say read into — an isolated 
(Ireani, On the wholej without doubt, dream-analysis, as thus 
tinder, stood, has become an accredited method. There may he 
wide differences of opinion as to its special details, or its 
general limitations, or its universal validity, but as a method 
if stands. It may even be said to stand so firmly that no other 
method of dream-study is at the present time being carried out 
with the same thoroughness, if even it is being carried out at 
all. Yet there is at least one other method of dream-study 
which is of the same psychological validity, and that i.s the 
method which I would term dreani-synthesi.?, 

It may fairly be said that the method of dream-synthesis 
is, as a scientific method — for as an unscientific method di'eam- 
analysis had its beginnings early in human hi,stoiy — older than 
the other metliocl. Everyone who makes a study of the cliar- 
actcristics of his own dreams may be said to be occupied with 
dream-synthesis. In America, also, at one time (as we may 
see in the early volumes of the American Journal of Psy- 

( 23 ?) 
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chology'), there have been some jnore or less tlioroiigli attempts 
at a scientifically methodical dream-synthesis. So far as I ain 
aware, however, dream-syiitliesis has never been carried out in 
a really conscientious and relentlessly scientific spirit, A 
psychoanalyst who reads any of the>se early series of dreams 
must be tempted to think that he is in the presence of people 
whose waking* daytime lives are of an appallingly obscene 
character, for all the shamefaced thoughts andj desires which 
among the ordinary educated population are not allowed to 
present themselves to public daily life, aiid often never even to 
waking consciousness and so are driven to seek freedom in the 
world of dreams, seem never to reach these people's dreams ; 
they must all have been expended in waking life. The modern 
psychosynthetist of dreams, however, will have another story 
to tell. His experience enables him to state, with assurance, 
that these people are not honest ; although they rarely, perhaps 
never, admit it, they are acting as the conscious and delibej'ate 
censors of the experiences they narrate : they arc only concerned, 
in reality, to present a partial, tame, misleading, respectable 
and conventional picture of the great world of dreams. Such 
a inetliod may bring out interesting points of detail in the 
mechanism of dreaming. But that is all. It can reveal nothing 
□f real life in the dream-world, and can have no vital relation- 
ship to the large fundamental facts of human psychology. In 
the same Avay, a geography which prudishly refused to admit 
the existence of rivers or to mention peninsulas could furnish 
Jio satisfactorily scientific account of the earth. 

I have significantly referred to geography because it seems 
to me that dream-synthesis, in its advantages and its limita- 
tions, fairly corresponds, when we are comparing the soul to 
the earth, to geography. Dream-analysis, in its advantages 
and limitations, obviously covvespoiids to geology. The geolo- 
gist cuts down below the surface, more or less at random, and 
draws a section of the strata he comes across, or he knocks off 
a fragment of rock for microscopical examination, and, in the 
measure of his knowledge and experience, he makes the most 
far-reaching deductions, which may be profoundly true, al- 
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though they are often violently disputed by other geologists. 
Tiic geographer j on the other hand, travels over the surface in 
all directions and describes it comprehensively so as to present 
a balanced and duly proportioned picture of its whole extent; 
lie cannot be so thorough as the geologist, ^vho worlcs from be- 
low upward, with its origins and genetic course; but, as he 
works from above downward, he is able to take with more cer- 
tainty a comprehensive outlook; so his results are usually less 
disputable than the geologist's and may often serve to check 
the geologist^s more revolutionary speculations. Thus each 
method has its own advantages and limitations; each really 
aids the other.^ 

The method of dream-analysis, however, as we know, with 
all its good qualities and all their defects, is now so familiar 
and so well established that it has long ceased to have any 
pioneering interest, or to offer any scope for scientific adven- 
ture. It is not so with dream-synthesis. So far, at all events, 
as I know — I may easily be wrong — ^there has yet been no 
scrupulous and completely relentless attempt — for without 
scrupulosity and complete relentless ness no step in science can 
ever be taken — ^to present a reliable series of dreams exten- 
sive enough to reveal an unconscious soul. That is my excuse 
for what I am here attempting. None can know better than 
I know that I have not succeeded, But I venture to think that 
I have been able to carry the method a step farther forward. 
That is all I claim. The subject we are here concerned with 
appeared, before this experiment began, to be decidedly below 
the average in dreamhig activity. Moreover, although she 
at the time in a rather troubled and uncertain mental and nervs 
ous condition, there was here no pronounced psychoneurotic 

^ Since the present investigation was completed, the importance of 
what I have termed the synthetic study of dreams has been independently 
asserted in a leading article of the British Medical Jourual on ‘"The 
Statistical Method in Psychological Analysis" (Nov. 11, 1922). It is 
here pointed out that in the interpretation of a dream by analysis ^^the 
answer must depend on a knowledge of the frccpicncy with which dream 
incidents of tiic type considered occur" Jji the dream life of people gen- 
erally, and that "the collection and analysis of such data is difilcult but 
not bej^ond the bounds ol research." 
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problem to Linravel, such as would more especially atkire the 
dveauvanalyst. The superficial simplicity of the phenomena is, 

I need not add, altog^ether an advantage when we are concern- 
ing ourselves exclusively with questions of method, 

Mrs. N., the subject in question, is a lady of French birth 
on lioth sidles, born and bred in France, but for many years 
resident in London. She was thirty-two years of age at the 
period in question, married and the mother of children. She 
was trained in an licole Normale for the teaching profession, 
but since marriage the economic conditions of her life have 
often been hard and trying,. During .the whole of the period 
covered by the dreams, her husband, an officer in the anny, 
was absent in a remote country; owing to incompatibility of 
temperament she was meditating a complete separation. The 
dreams, often noted down during the niglit and written out as 
soon as possible after awaking in the morning, were nearly all 
written in French, and inevitably los-e in translation; for.dieam- 
synthesis, however, that loss is less significant than it would 
be hi dream-analysis where the acttial word is often of funda- 
mental importance. For the same reason, that we are not here 
concerned with analysis, the dream -narratives have sometimes 
been slightly condensed in translation, care being taken to omit 
nothing that could fairly be regarded as likely to be significant. 
The subject is a \YOinaii of high intelligence, who took a real 
interest in the experiment, and tried to carry it out faithfully. 
It is possible to rely on her complete frankness, though the 
effort involved was sometimes a little trying to her. In ov- 
dinavy lifcj it may be said, she is rather shy and reserved^ 
thoLigli she rarely fails to secure the affectionate esteem of 
those with whom she comes in habitual social contact. 

D»ram I. Nigbt of 2Sth March: A few days after the begiiuiing 
of luauthly period. An hour before going to bed I bad a light 
supper with a glass of sherry, which is contrary to my usual habits. 
( Liked the sherry hut it went slightly to my head, giving me an 
i\grccahlc sensation of pleasure and esuiet gaiety, rather strange to 
uie iu these sorrowful days [of war time]. 

When the memory of the dream begins I was seated on the 
*vrQUiul, I know not where, for I see nothing, only a gate lie hind me, 
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tKroii&li wliich on slightly tuniing niy head I saw a man who 
seemed to have entered by the haff-opeii door. He appeared a man 
of the people, strong and wcU-bLiilt, I seemed to experience a feeling 
of pleasure in furtively looking at liim, especially his body, covered 
with coarse clothing. He was a heavy, not perhaps very di.stinguished 
figure, but his shoulders interested me. Robust and solid, with those 
slow and indolent movements one often notes in men of the people, 
iny man was filling a bucket, or buckets, with coal. There seemed 
to be coal everywhere. 

Then the dream seemed suspended, but it was continued. I 
was now in the room where the maji had been filling the b tickets 
with coal. I do not remember getting up from the position I was in, 
nor entering the room, but I suddenly saw myself there. I notice 
that the r 00113 is long and narrow, with the door in the middle of 
one of the long side walls. Opposite the door, on the other side 
wail, I see a long shelf with books, nothing else. The coal 1 ms dis- 
appeared, the room has become extremely clean, and the man is uo 
longer there; at nil events I do not see him. 

All at once I am outside the room; I do not know how I 
achieved this. The man is behind me at the right; Jiis right arm is 
supported by what must be a piece of furniture. I turn my back to 
him; he clomtnates me and speaks to me, and without my turning 
rotriid, slightly bending his head forward as if tr3'ing to sec me in 
profile from the right. His voice is persuasive and gentle for a man 
of his size, it seems almost affectionate- I must have rendered him 
some service of which there is no trace in the drcanij for he is 
thanking me and trying, almost tenderly, to make me accept a penny 
iu recompense. I joke, as one would joke with a friend, at the idea 
that my services should be paid for, but lie hisists, also as a friend, 
I still refuse, always without looking at him, and he slips the penny 
into the large pocket of my apron. As I still do not move, the 
circular movement of his right arm in reacliiiig the pocket oj] jiiy 
left side gives me an agreeable sensation, almost as a caress would. 

Then the dream is again suspended, and suddenly I am once 
more iji the roojn, still without JcJiovving Jiow I came to be there, and I 
looic at the book-shelf, the man always behind me, always doininat- 
iug me, and always at my right. We talk, still not looking at one 
ajioHicr, I remark that the hooks are evenly arranged, that there 
are many of them, and that the shelf seems too long as it runs the 
whole length of the wall. In the middle of the shelf, placed on the 
others, are two or three of smaller shape, bound hi red leatlier, Jike 
prayer-books. I take up one which I look at and like touching; I 
read a title: "Epiphany." 


10 
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Sudden jy I am in front of a window on the narrow side of the 
room, and on the left. As ever, I do not know how 1 came there, 
btih the man is also there, always at my right, always dominating 
me. I am ycry conscious of his presence, and it seems to me that I 
am speaking to him of the book, though expecting a movement on 
his part. One would almost say that I am on the defensive; yet I 
turn over the pages of "Epiphany’* and preserve an appearance of 
great calm. I do not ask myself what the title of the hook means, 
and what relation it has to the text Opening the book I see verses 
there, but do not recall reading them. I remark to my companion 
that "Epiphany" is one of my favorite books. He replies In a 
caressing voice; "Why did you never tell me so? I would have 
loved to have it." I feel troubled at tliese words and turn the leaves 
of "Epiphany." I remark sonic engravings but only recall one, of 
the Virgin enclosed in a circle. Ail at once the man’s voice changes 
and seems almost warm. He demands brusquely: "If I asked you, 
would you consent to give me a kiss?" At first I do not move, I 
make no reply, I hesitate; then slowly I turn my head and raise it 
to look at him, while he bends down. We gaze at each other for a 
long time. I seem to be reflecting; his face looks beautiful, no longer 
heavy as at the outset, though at the same time I am conscious that 
he is a man of the people, (Then it seems to me that 1 begin to' 
awake, I am in a half-sleep, or am I not? I do not know.) After 
reflecting, and still looking at him, I say gravely: "I allow you to 
give me a kiss to show you that I regard you as a ^geiitjeman,' but 
only oil condition that you will aicver ask for another.’* I feel a 
passionate kiss on the Ups, but I do not remember feeling his anus 
round me. I suddenly see a bed at the other end of the room, and 
I ask myself if he will be content with that burning kiss, if he will 
be a "gentlcniaii" or if he will take me up passionately and place me 
on the bed. I tremble with hope that he will be strong and ardent, 
and at the same time I feel ashamed. 

Thereupon I awake. After a moment of languor I think of my 
dream, recall its details, and reflect that it is a pity it was interrupted. 
I am too hot and throw off the eiderdown. I notice that the lips of 
the VLdva are' moist and tremulous with little spasms. TJiat con- 
tinues and I think of my linsband and desire his presence. I take 
notes of the dream, thinking there may still be time to go to sleep 
again and perhaps continue the drcain. It is seven o'clock. I want 
to make water, and do so, but retiring to bed I am unable to sleep 
again. 

It is to be noted that during the day I had bought some biscuits 
to be shared with three colleagues, and there was au odd penny due 
to me vvlijcli I had refused to take, as in the dream. Before going to 
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?)ecl I been reading an article on the Russian Rcvoiutio]i, and 
recalled a letter of my husband’s in -which he mentioned that under 
Bolshevism some of the people, a cook for instance, had suddenly 
become generals. That had reminded me how the same thing had 
happened ill the French Revolution, aJid I reflected how often in a 
great crisis the people can supply men of strong, ardent, virile ty pe- 
lt is ail idea that is dear to me. I like men of the people, and certain 
types of workmen of strong physique and possibilities of intelligence 
and vigor always appeal to me. The man in the dream was quite 
unknown to me. 

The dream was written down in French, but the conversation in 
it was carried on in English. 

Dream II. Night of 29th of March; I go to bed after a supper 
more copious than usual, with half-a-glass of sherry. Previously, I 
Jiad taken a bath which gave me an appetite; hence the larger and 
later supper. Coming out of the bath I coLild not find my -warm 
dressing gown which had gone to the laundry, and I had my supper, 
iii sufficiently covered, near a lire that was almost out. So by the 
time the meal was over I felt so cold that I went to bed at once with 
a hot bottle and piled on more bed coverings than usual, 

When the dream begins I hear someone playing the piano, I 
try to find out where the sound comes from and decide that it is 
from the room immediately below. I say to J. (my servant) : ‘They 
arc begiuiiing the noise again; wc must stop them.” We agree to 
knock oil the floor. I do so, I tlifiilc at first with my fist, then with 
the handle of a hair-brush, but the sound continues. I call for an 
iron and send J. for it. While she is away the music changes. It 
is now a violin. It is beautiful, very beautiful; I no longer know 
whether to coutinue knocking on the floor. Suddently R. (my eldest 
boy) rises, runs towards me, and makes some remark I cannot recall 
about the noise. Till then I had seen nothing around me; no-w I 
see the bed R. has just left. I resolve to knock anew on the floor, 
for I am annoyed that the noise should have awakened R, I knock 
and R. knocks. (There is no longer any J.) And all at once ‘the 
floor opens in a corner of the room, as if one or two boards were 
removed, leaving a hole through which a man might pass. I do not 
see the floor open, nor know how it was done; I suddenly see the 
hole, with the loose ends of the boards, and 1 am at the edge, gazing 
down into the room below, where I see a tall, well-built man^ though 
rather slender, with a long face with a rather mischievous air, and 
long hair, tLirned towards me in an impertinent way. This is the 
man playing the violin. He stares at me. Our eyes meet, and his 
question mine in a bold and arrogant way. I pretend not to imder- 
stand tJie invitation thus conveyed, and my eyes seek to giye m? 
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veply. B\it I am Ul “at ease, avid I sudden ty perceive I nm m a 
nightdress, and one that docs not very well suit me; I malcc the 
reflection, however, that white always goes well with me. To escape 
from my enibarrassnient I begin to la lie to the man. My voice is 
gcntlE and a Irihe maliciotis, I say to him: "Yon can play as much 
as yon like during the day, and then it is very nice; but you should 
not Wake the cliildrcji.’^ He replies ironically, with a princely air, 
that he is entirely at my disposition. I continue to feel emharrassed, 
and I carefully replace the boards to cover the hole. 

Suddenly, without transition, I am iii a bedroom, whether the 
same room I do not know, but I suddenly see all the details. The 
room is square. On one wall is a fireplace. On the opposite side 
are two beds, side by side, square with the wall/ one larger than the 
other, and with a passage bct-wccn them. At the foot of these beds 
is a third smaller bed; it is that of R. but he is not there. He is with 
iny favorite brother (now dead) in one of the other beds, I am in 
the largest bed, and the man is seated before the fireplace in whicli 
burns a fire. He is seated on an ordinary chair, with his back Uivned 
to us, gazing into the fire, the left leg over the right knee, and the 
hands clasping the left knee, I cannot see his face but I know that 
he has a mischievous air, xiUhough his bearing is calm. I know that 
he is studying me. I cannot IcU how we have all come there, but 
the prcscJicc of that man studying me is embarrassing and I see that 
it also displeases my brother. I hope that the man will mistake mj^ 
brother for my husband and go, hut have little cxpeclation that he 
will, Suddenly my brother sends R. to his own bed and rises. I see 
that he is angry. He goes towards a corner of the room by the 
fireplace. Then the ceiling seems suddenly to open, revealing a 
spiral staircase, and my brother goes itp, seeming to disappear by a 
trap-door, as in a barn. I hear a sound like that of a iatcli in a barn 
of my early home, I know that my brother has gone because he dis- 
likes the man's presence. I am now full of apprehension and wonder 
what will happen. I should like to be angry, I ought to send that 
man away, but I am tired and singularly indifferent, 1 decide io 
let him believe that I have not noticed his presence. I turn towards 
the wall and pretend to go to sleep. I seem to be half asleep. 
Suddenly the man furtively glides between the beds. I have not 
hcjird him come, but I feel a warm kiss on the back of my neck, I 
tiiru round, pretending to he indignant and demand an explanation 
of his conduct. There is no harm in that, he assures me, and he 
talks of my loneliness, and begs me to have pity on a man who is sq 
liLiiigry for love. He puts on an unhappy air, but there is always a 
mischievous expression about the corner of his lips and I feel that 
everything he says is false. I ask him what he means hy solitude. 
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He confesses that really he is not alone, but that someone -who lives 
with liiin will Soon ^0 and he will then be alone, so it comes 

to the same thing, and in any case he deserves my pity. He says 
this in a blustering and arrogant way as though the little confession 
were of no significance. I reprove him and try to show niyself really 
angry at such lying. I tell him I hope he will some day know what 
real solitude is, sticli as I have known for years and years, cUiriiig 
which I have often had to go to the pawn shop to get money for 
bread. He listens, still retaining his mischievous air, seeming to 
wait till we have finished talking in order to reach what we both of 
us tacitly know must soon happen between us. . My thoughts recur 
to the kiss, and resolving no longer to beat around the bLisli, I 
brusquely ask himi "And what more do you want" He assures me 
that he wants nothing more. But his smile heUes his words and 
what he says sounds false. I try to be indignant, but I am soft and 
languorous, and, at last, resigned, He suddenly covers with greedy 
and passionate kisses my uncovered legs and buttocks and back. My 
softness and lack of resistance seem strange to rnc when I know that 
1 ought to resist, and I am full of shame. He could in reality have 
me altogether. I turn my back towards him, with the attitude of a 
cat whose belly one is caressing, except that I hide my head in the 
pillow so that he shall not see my beatitude. He leans over the bed 
and continues to embrace my back. 

Suddenly he starts up like a drunken man, but always with that 
false air. He disgusts me arid attracts me. I-Iis hand glides beneath 
the sheets near my feet. I am covered but I notice that I have on a 
night-dress that suits me. It is no longer the same one; this is open 
at the neck and trimmed with red braid, but I do not understand 
why I sec it near my feet where the maids hand is, His hand is 
seeking my legs which lie caresses, but he seems to stop suddenly 
in the middle of this caress, and reaches his hand towards me with 
the air of saying: "Let ns be friends, I will keep my promise, and 
ask no more." I press his hand, but I know tliat it is false, that he 
will return and have me altogether, and I feel nothing but languor. 

There the dream ends. I awake. The awakening is sudden and 
I am terribly hot, but do not at first seem to be experiencing any 
sexual emotion. What I feel is more like a kind of colic, but quickly 
disappearing. Was it really colic? Perhaps, and it is followed by a 
kind of heaviness as when the bladder is too hill. This sensation is 
agreeable, and though I reflect that I ought to get up and urinate I 
decide not to do so, I try to go to sleep again, and in a sort of half 
sleep I make the reflection that such dreams should not always be 
attributed to the bladder. 1 cannot, however, go to sleep. So 1 get 
up and make water but am surprised to find how very little comes, 
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I gel- hack into bed and the sensation of heaviness seems slowly to> 
disappear, but I siulclciiiy realize that the lips of the vulva arc 
moving and the clitoris seems to be jumping. It is not easy to calm 
myself; and that annoys and irritates me. I deliberately excite 
myself. Then I rise to make a few notes. I return to bed in a 
calmer state and go to sleep again, and dream vaguely of other 
things. 

I am told that the night was windy, though I do not remember 
having heard the wind. But I should say that vve have a lady iji the 
house who learns singing, and every clay she devotes herself to vocal 
exercises that are more or less agreeable. She has a way of begin- 
ning just when the children have gone to bed and so awakens them. 
Last night when she began as usual, I remember saying to J: ''This 
is getting troublesonic; I must ask her to choose some other hour." 
She lives above, not below me, Tbc man was completely unknown. 
The dream was in English. 

Dueam III. Night of 3rcl April: I ain at the top of wliat seems 
to he a square tower. The roof is Hat and surrounded by an Iron 
balustrade, and I am seated before what is like a bureau table. In 
front of me Is one oE my brothers, A. (an author), seated before 
another table like mine. We are working. A harsh artificial light 
falls on us, recalling the electric reflectors which follow actors on 
the stage. I take no note of ivhcnce the light comes, nor what pro- 
duces it, but accept it as natural. Everything outside this shaft of 
light is ill a dim penumbra. At the foot of the tower, and inciuded 
in the Hghh which spreads fanwise, a woman is seated at a table 
covered by a green cloth. She is beautiful, well proportioned, with 
a tendency to a certain pkinipncss which exactly suits her, and gives 
her the air of a velvety and nonchalant Angora cat. Her features 
are regular and beautiful; her skin is warm and matt, with a kind of 
ivory texture besides her black and lustruous hair and her heavy 
black velvet gown. Tier hair is arranged like a halo round her head. 
The contrast between the green tablecloth and the warmth of this 
woman and her dress is highly agreeable. At the Lady's feet (for she 
is a great lady) is a carpet of green moss of incomparable softness, 
and the black velvet dress falls harmoniously over the moss and 
heightens its tones. It is a picture of the most agreeable artistic 
arrangement. The Indy's iiioveinents are all gracious, and measured 
with a careful art of which she seems quite conscious. I only note 
one gesture, that of opening a drawer, but her grace in this act fills 
me with adniiratioti. My brother from the top of the tower adniires 
the lady with the air of a coiiiioissciu*. In real life he is a great con- 
noisseur of beautiful women, especially when they arc rather fat. I 
also gaze at the lady with mucli pleasure. 
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TJien the dream seems suspended, and I siidclenly see myself 
descciidiiig' an exlrcmcJy slippery slope ch reaches from tlic lop 
of the tower to the spot where the lady is seated like a flower. I 
seek to catch something rolling before me. Is it a ball? I believe 
so, but it is vague. I seem to slide and suddenly I see what seems 
a row of little cells beside the slippery descent; they become like 
theater boxes, in each of which, I Icjidav, is a woman. The cnlrnncc 
to each box is closed by a cretonne curtain of bright colors, green 
and red. On climbing the slope again, with difficulty, for It is like 
a polished floor, I remark to myself that I should not like to have 
to do this every clay, Jilce these ladies. I wonder how they contrive 
to do it without falling. Plave I caught the rolling object? It seems 
so. I do not see myself again reaching the top of the tower. Every- 
thing suddenly changes. 

I am I know not where; I only see a wall, and do not note its 
color. A dear man friend (F.) is with me, yoiuig, talf strong, quiet, 
I do not see him but I feel him. I love him. There is no desire for kisses 
or caresses or physical union, but I am hurt because lie is distant and 
indifferent. I say to myself (in English): 'T love him because he is 
the first man who ever made me feel so small. I have been small in 

front of the sea There the quotation stops, I use the word 

^^quotation^^ for this was the echo of my thoughts before going to 
bed. Having said this, however, I resolve to be great. I get 
together a few wooden cases of the Tate sugar- box kind, and place 
them one above another against a wall with the idea of climbing to 
the top of them in order to be great. There are three of them and I 
feel that I shall never be able to climb to the top without falling. 
They seem too near the wall, which renders the balance nneertain 
since the smallest is beneath, and it is the bottom of each box that 
is against the wall, I feel that in clii-nbiiig I shall bring them all 
down. But I am resolved to risk everything to be great. I do not 
sec myself climbing; nor do I see my friend anywhere near, but I am 
conscious that he is somewhere about, 

Suddenly I realize that I must have succeeded, but that I have 
hurt myself. I am very glad of it. My friend is worried about me, 
and that maliciously delights me. I must have passed on the other 
side of the wall, but though invisible I am able to sec him and enjoy 
teasing him vidien I hear him ask: ‘‘How is she?” It is deliglUfiii to 
me that his anxiety shows he loves me. 

I awake slowly and peacefully and happily. There is nothing to 
indicate the slightest sexual excitement. It is time to get up. 

Dream IV, Night of 17 th April: The day after beginning of 
jnoijthly period. A rather large supper an hour before going to bed. 
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1 am in a room of which I see no details except a fire flaming in 
the hearth. Hy great aunt is seated before the fjrc. I cniinat recog- 
nize her but I Iciiow it is sbc. She hides the fire from me, hut I gu-css 
it to be there. I am seated on a wooden bench against the wall like 
those in railway stations. This scat (certainly English, like the fire) 

\s made comfortable by a pile of cushions and is cuscoiiccd in an 
angle of the room, I am on the right side, buried iti the cushions, 
and on the left, tnnied towards me and looking at me, is a man with 
stupid placid 5 ace and a foolish smile at the corner oi his lips. lie 
displeases and irritates me horribly. His hair is black, smooth and 
well combed, his skin is pink nnd delicate like a woman's, his face is 
rouiul. He devours me wUh his eyes, smiling foolishly. I feel more 
and more irritated and cons£raliicd. I begin to ask myself if I 
shoiiUl go to my trahn 

Suddenly I find myself in a bedroom with iny aunt and my 
sister, and am washing myself feverishly. I do not, however, observe 
any details of this operation. I icU my sister not to forget the bag. 
She opens a drawer and begins, with my aunt, to fill a portmanteau, 

1 do not see it, but the room seems in disorder* 1 am feverish, tlic 
idea of the train pursues me. I shall lose it. I am constantly saying 
So to my sister and iny ^lunt. The thought of the man still seems 
to be irrUatiiig me. 

Then my servant awakens aiie. It is a quarter to seven and I have 
to leave the house to catch a train, of which I had been speaking the 
evening before. During the day I had had occasion to iiicLitiou that 
grand aiuit who died sixteen years ago. In the evening, on reluriiiiig 
from work, I had met a Belgian, an idiotic sort of man who has been 
trying to court me, and he had greeted me with a loud "Saint I'* 
which got on ni 3 ’’ nerves. He resembles the man in the dream except 
that the dream man’s hair was dark like that of a Hungarian who 
also, a little while ago, became annoying by following me about, 

Dkca^[ V. Night of 18th April: I am in n large store like Sch 
(ridge’s and in front of st shelf of toys when I suddenly hear the 
"grosse Berthe" roaring, and a shell whistles above my head, just 
ils 1 used to hear it at Lille. There is a general cry of alarm. The 
shop girls rush for their hats and coats in order to descend, for we 
seem to be at the top of the building. As for me, I am looking for 
my children, I cannot fmd them anywhere. 1 am in great trouble. 
I wander about everywhere, asking everybody if they have seen two 
little boys, 

Suddenly the scene changes. I am waiting for an oniiiibiis at 
the corner of Oxford Circos and have in 1113 '^ hand a book written by 
a friend, though its title is slightly transposed in my dream. Sud- 
denly I see Olive Schrehicr (with whom I am acquainted) also 
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ivaitiiig foi* the omnibus (which in real life she has often taken at 
Lliis point). I am happy to meet her. I approach and say, “You are 

Olive Schi-eincr?“ She replies, "Yes and you arc Madame " 

(I cannot recall the name; it was not mine, but I regarded that as of 
little importance.) I say: "I saw to-day six photographs of yoiil" 
"Where?" she asks. I reply that it was at iny friend's, the author of 
the hook, who in real life possesses many photographs of Olive 
Schreiner. Then I look for the book, but it has disappeared and I 
rciiicnibcr that I left it at a sort of tea garden where I had had tea. 
I tell this to Olive Schreiner and ask her to accompany me to the 
tea garden. I am happy at the opportunity to speak of my friend. 
We return; I see green tables, Avitli gravel on the ground, and find 
my hook on a chair. Olive Schreiner suddenly changes into a very 
young person; she docs not hear me talking of my friend, and (ah 
horror I ) begins to flirt with some young people. I do not know 
where they come from, and remember no more. 

Dri'am VI. Night of 19th April: Last day of monthly period. 
Light Slipper three-quarters of an hour before going to bed. 

I'Icre is all that I recall: I am in a house which I do not see but 
know to he like mine here. The room in which I find myself cor- 
respond a to my front room. I even know that the door on iiiy left 
leads into a passage identical with mine. I am near a wall. Before 
me is a large table. The passage between the table and the wall is 
narrow. I am there and looking at a book. 

There is a man in the room, I do not sec him, but I kJiow that 
he lias black hair and is well built. I know also that he is a lodger 
upstairs. Suddenly he is near me on the right, though I had nol 
seen him move. With a quick movement he raises my clothes behind 
and passes his. arm firmly rotmd my waist. I am extremely indig* 
iiant, and surprised at the audacity of the action and its siiddeiiiicss, 
All at once I sec a woman before us on the other side of the table. 
As ever, I do not know where she comes from, but her presence 
seems quite natural. She is the wife of the man who has his arm 
roiuid me. She shows no sign of jealousy or indigjiation towards 
me, but she seems to disapprove the man’s conduct, and her face 
shows this clearly, while her husband maintains an arrogant air. 

The scene changes. I am in a large vestibule or hall, as of an 
hotel or theater. At the far end is a staircase that seems to shine 
(I do not know what it is made of). On the left, looking towards 
the further end, the staircase turns and some steps arc visible. It is 
brilliantly lighted. There is a crowd though I can distinguish no 
one. The staircase is enc timbered with people, and I see the man of 
llie first scene seated on the lowest step and apparently ciigaged in 
repairing it. I am in the midst of the crowd, and I feel agitated and 
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feverish. The man's presence irritaLes me, though at the same time 
it pleases me. I feel awkward. I have to go up the staircase to dress 
for a ball. I Icnow that he is on the first step to await me, and that 
in going np the crowded staircase I shall bnisli against him and 
reveal niy agitalion. I go up.^ My feet are caught in the long skirt 
of sea-blue taffeta I am wearing, I have to stop a minute to dis- 
engage them. 1 bend my head to the right, the side on which the 
min is, the belter to see the bottom of my skirt. I appear tall and 
slender \n the long sUivt. \ betray my emotion. I am sure that 1 
never said, “I love yoiil" but I must have said it, for he repeats: 
"I also love you." 

Change of scene; I am in a bedroom. I see no details. I am 
hot, suffocating, a wave of heat rises to my face, A friend is pear 
me, a young girl I lost sight of at least fifteen years ago and who 
now appears as a young woman, thoiigli I have never really sccji licr 
so, I talk to her feverishly of the man and the worry he is causing 
me, At the same time, I tell her I am too hot, that before putting 
on my ball dress I absolutely must take off the vest underneath, I 
see myself with the skirt of a ball dress in my hand; it is one I had 
lioine seven years ago, but I have detached it in my dream and had it 
washed and cleaned, I am very busy but I know I shah find the 
bodice and the girdle in the room and I hope to succeed in fasLening 
them together. I feel that I am late, everyone is dressed, but I beg 
my companions not to leave me, I must take off my vest, I am sd 
iiot. The thought of the man still further heats me. We talk of 
him, He makes love to everyone, my companion says. It seems I 
have had to undress, for I sec my companion, patient and submissive 
as 1 formerly knew her, holding out my open drawers for me to put 
my legs through. The drawers are short, with broad legs and 
trimmed with lace. I continue feverish, agitated, begging my friend 
not to leave me. She remains patient and placid. Two other women 
enter the room. Oitc I caiiiiot see at all; the other- is another old 
acquaintance of the same period as the girl who holds the drawers 
and equally lost sight of long ago. She is dressed in sea-bliie silk 
with a high neck, which surprises me in a ball dress, I note in her 
the same hypocritically austere and prudish air as when I knew her 
in former years. She tells us it is time to be ready. I beg them all 
Id wait for me. I am dreading the inan. 

I awake. I am agitated. My legs and my buttocks arc tightly 
pressed together. The clitoris seems erect; the vagina is in spas- 
modic movement. I have a horrible desire to put my hand to the 
sexual parts. It is difficult to grow calm. But it is time to get up 
^vit\ I rise. I urinate copiously, for I have not done so during the 
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night. I recall no details d tiring the previous day to arouse the idea 
of the man or the ball. 

Dueam VII. Night of the 19th (or possibly a clay or two earlier 
as there was a little confusion in noting this dream): 

A political dream about the Bolsheviks. I have an animated 
discourse with an acquaintance of advanced political views. He 
accuses iny liLisbaiul, who seems all the time near, of not being a 
Bolshevist, and I defend my husband and argue against Bolshevism. 

Dream VIII. Night of 24th April: I dream that I shall lose the 
train but can recall no details. 

Dream IX. Night of the 25th April: I dream that I have con- 
fused Saturday with Friday, and that instead of going to the school 
where I have an engagement, I have stayed at home, At mid-day I 
realize my mistake, and my mother urges me to dress and leave 
quickly, telling me that I shall reach the school towards two o'clock. 
I dress feverishly, asking myself who has taken my lesson and Avhat 
tJie principal will think of me, 

Tiic scene changes, I am giving a dictation to pupils; tliey are 
noisy and disagreeable. I cannot quiet them and am worn out, I am 
beating one and tell her I shall report her to the principal. (All this 
has not the least resemblance to the reality of my daily life as a 
teacher,) Then I am with another class which is very well behaved. 
I make them a little speech in which I tell them that they are 
behaving as English children always behave when one trusts to their 
honor, etc. I recall no more, 

Dream X. Night of 26th April: A week after the monthly 
period. Bath at nine o'clock, light supper at nine-thirty, to bed at 
ten-thirty; 

I am in a wood. It is the forest of Fontainebleau. It is dark 
and I cannot distinctly sec any details, but we must have spent the 
day there, I and my family. My mother suddenly gives the signal 
to leave and I perceive that my little brother O. (who seem? 
strangely like my elder child) is not dressed, Then I am squatting 
down ill front of him buttoning his jacket. I must be in a bedroom, 
for there is a bed beside me. I can, however, see nothing clearly, 
I hear my brother's wife telling me we must make haste. I sec her 
with someone else I do not recognize, at the end of a green avenue, 
descending a rather steep path. But I seem to see her without 
having risen from my position, and I seem to have a double vision, 
both ill front and behind. My mother's voice worries me for I am 
already trying to make haste. At the same moment I see a man 
approaching by a large green avenue of which I catch a glimpse from 
the room in wliich I am, This avenue is on flat ground and dark, 
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leading to an inn where wc had something to pay for refresh menta 
we had taken there. I do not see the inn, but the man approaches 
With the Jovtal air of a village iuu keeper, and is coming to see if he 
can help me. He conics close and watches me dressing the cliiltl. I 
do not see him very clearly, but he looks tall and slender, a hand- 
some man, with dark complexion and dark hair. Suddenly he squats 
down beside me and puts his arm round niy waist I allow him to, it 
pleases me. 

The Scene then changes completely. I atii in a bedroom and 
have on a long night dress. I know that the man is coming. My 
door is shut and locked, but he is clever, and has a key tliat will open 
qll llie doors. One would say I can sec through the walls for I 
distinctly sec him in the corridor outside my door. He is in a night 
shirt and approaches my door smiling; I await him, evidently with 
plc?L5Uve. 

Then, suddenly a head appears at another door opening on to 
the corridor. It is a woman's head, a sister's or a friend's, I am not 
Burcj Init soineone near to me, I divine that she wishes to get in 
front of the man and enter my room, and that annoys me, though I 
do not want to hurt her fee lings, I seem to be watching the rnan 
til rough the door. He enters. I rush to the key and turn it. The 
man seals himself on a sort of old oak chest, his right leg crossed 
over the left. I am stretched out on the bed, and the woman who 
had been seeking to enter comes and places lierself on me. Slid' 
denly she is transformed into the man. I am on my bade and he is 
on me, but this position is reversed and he is oir his back and I on 
him. The position is really strange. I cannot explain It. He is 
under me but I no longer see him, I only see an immense penis 
standing up, as large as a policcjnan’s baton, between my lcgs< Therein 
lies a mystery. I must be lying with my stomach on the man, and yet I 
.see the penis as though it came between my legs from behind, and 
I see it without turning, as it agreeably caresses me from behind. 
I take it in iny hands and notice that it is hard. I ask myself 
whether I shall place it in the vagiiia. Then I lose all idea of the 
mutual position of the man and myself. We arc engaged in coitus, 
anti I am appeased. I dream that 1 am; I dream that it U not a 
dream because I can see all the pictures on the wall. They arc not 
at all the pictures really on my wall, but I am sure that I am not 
dreaming, and I dream that, feeling happy, I go to sleep again 
peacefully, and there seems really to have been a dreamless interval 
before my elder boy came to wake me. It is late, I feel extremely 
calm. Half an hour later I urinate as usual in the morning. 

I should add that in the ovening, before going to bed, and witli- 
DUt any definite reason, I had felt my self much sexually irritated, 
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^vliich had worried me. The bath failed to calm me, but when in 
bed I would not have recourse to masturbation. I succeeded in 
growiiif? more or less calm and fell aslecp- 

DiiK/vM XI. Night of the 2/^Lli April: A light supper an hour 
before to bed: 

My yoiing'cr child seems to be on tny knees. He is quite naked, and 
a doctor, whom I cannot see, is examining him with an instrument 
resembling pincers of which each blade terminates in a narrow sharp 
point. With this instrument he pricks the child above the testicles, 
which seetiis to please the little one. Then he pricks each testicle, 
and the child, though he jumps a little, does not seem to find this 
disagreeable. Suddenly the doctor buries the instrument in the 
anus which seems to open like a mouth, and withdraws it, bringing 
out what seems like a ribbon, soft and gray. I ask if this is the 
bowel and he replies that it Is a fragjiicjit of brain coming from the 
head to which it is attached by a button. He has bad to pull very 
har<l to extract it, but he assures me the child will be better for the 
operation; and that I shall see him change beneath my eyes. I fchcii 
ask if I shall dress the child and lie agrees. 

The scene changes, I am seated on a sort of dray loaded with 
goods. It is flat and I am accompanied by a number of people 
among whom I recognize one of my brothers, O,, and a former 
friend, P. Near us is a young woman I know. We arc both dresS' 
iiig ourselves. I am conscious that we had undressed and that iny 
cbnipanion had undergone an operation. She is still weak and I help 
to put on her stockings. She has two pairs, one black and another 
yellow open-worked. I do not know which pair to put on first. I 
bcgiii ^vith the yellow pair, then I take them off and put ofntlie black 
and over them the yellow, through which I can still see the black 
In the midst of this we are disturbed. Our wagon is on a tramway 
line and its progress is blocked. Then it suddenly moves and iiiy 
companion and I are thrown back with our legs in the air, nearly 
making a somersault. Almost at once we are again stopped by 
another tramway line. Then I find my brother near me; he is 
seated in front and the dray is traiisfonned into a steam car. O. 
mforms me that the^ best plan, to avoid blocking the road, will be 
for liim to Uirn the machine off elsewhere. Wc set out, though I 
cannot perceive the movement and at last reach a large public 
place, gray, dark, dirty, and cold. I no longer see the steam engine, 
I cannot tell where I am, but I see little boys and girls, making 
water, here and there, so that there are pools everywhere. They arc 
all standing nnd have the air of carrying out an exercise, for they 
exchange opinions regarding the operation. One of them, a little bo-y, 
takes a vessel such as I have seen used by men in hospitals, and 
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places it to his penis, which I cfinnot see. Pie vanishes, to give 
place to a little girl who repeats the performance with a chamber, 
which I clearly see through the skirts which aecin as transparent 
aij glass, 

Sudden Jy I become aware that P., looking as he was at clglitcen 
□r nineteen, is gravely walking up and down the square, with a com- 
panioji I cannot see, to whom he is talking of the natiirahiess of the 
act of urination. He has the grave and placid air that I have always 
5ceii iii him. He adds that, before going to tim front, Jns mother had 
said to him: "If ever 3^11 require to satisfy your little needs, do so.". 
At this point my servant awakens me. [There is neglect to men lion 
tho condition of the bladder on awaking. 1 

In the evening, I had occasion to examine my elder child's 
testicles. I have never before had a dream of this kind. P. and O. 
are two of the beings for whom I have most alTectioii and they are 
often in my thoughts, consciously or unconsciously. 

DrciVH XII. Night of 1 st May: A large supper two lioitrs be^ 
fore going to bed, and jvist before going to bed I drink much water: 

I am amidst sandy hills on which the stinsliiiie is playing. It is 
very hcautifuh I clearly sec* the golden and red tones, There is 
someone with me: yet 1 do not know who, and I see no one. It is 
an invisible presence, but very agreeable, and I vaguely believe that 
it is niy friend F. We walk together and I know that we ought to 
be trying to reach the river. Suddenly I sec the river, far off, as if 
between ail opening in the hills. It gleams like silver beneath the 
sun. It is a beautiful sight. My companion and I are very happy. 
We hold each other’s hands, so far as that is possible with a being 
^vho is felt but not seen. We are full of gladness ajid walk rapidly, 
lightly, like children, over hills and valleys, now and then catching 
sight of the river, and then losing it from view. 

Change of scene. I am in a convent garden, and it suddenly 
becomes a cemetery. My companion is always there invisible, but 
speaking in a strange language which must he. that of souls, for we 
understand each other perfectly without saying anything. Then I 
sec a nun walking in the cemetery. The graves are green, the gen- 
eral atmosphere is calm and peaceful, but the nuii looks toriuented. 
All ah once I understand the cause of her anxiety for water is every- 
where appearing bet*wceii the graves. It increases every moment, 
the cemetery will soon he submerged. I read the anguish of the 
nun in the sinister aspect of this field of peace. Suddenly she ap- 
proaches me and says how idiotic it was for the monks tP try to 
stop the course of the river. "One cannot stop a river; they have 
only succeeded for a time, and now it is rising over its banks." I try 
t'l find out how the monks stopped the river. It Is not clear; for a 
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long time I cannot make out. Then I seem to see a sort of clam 
made of moss and rising about a meter above the cemetery. The 
river is Jevel with the dam, spreading m a sheet of silver, and the 
water drips between the moss. This vision is rapid. The luiii begs 
me to write to the Father Superior of the monks to explain the 
anxiety of the nuns, I suddenly sec conveniently a bureau, which 
does not seem out of place in a cemetery, and the nun opens it and 
produces a tiny square of rough gray paper on which I write iny 
letter. I do not know what I write. 

Change of scene. I am walking on a JiiJlskle, alojig a liorizontal 
path parallel with the valley. Other people arc with me but I can- 
not see them. We walk for some time, with difficulty, for on the 
right side we are afraid of slipping down the slope. Suddenly, 
behind us, an immense jet of water arises and a few drops splash us. 
We turn round and see as if a hose pipe had cracked’ but the jet is a 
thousand times more powerful, gigantically enormous and of extra-* 
prdiiiary force. It is a marvelous sight, so beautiful that though it 
seems to me as if the river had burst at last, I cannot help feeling 
happy. Suddenly another jet rises nearer, and we run away laugh- 
ing. Yet more jets, and always coming nearer, and we arc con- 
stantly obliged to ntn away; but I iiever seem to sec more than one 
at a time; as soon as one appears the other vanishes. The hill seems 
immense, the footpath is lost in the distance. . There is something 
human and mischievous in the jets, one would say that in their 
grandiosely immense way they are playing with us. Suddenly going 
down the hill I see a long green palisade stretching along beside the 
path. Before the jets of water wc retreat by the side of this palisade. 
At the end wc pass through a gate aJ]d I meet a friend (Miss G.) 
with her sister whom 1 have never seen but cori’espoiided with. I 
recognize Miss G. and her sister resembles her. We talk but I 
remember nothing, if indeed there was anything said. 

Change of scene. We arc in a garden. Many people are there, 
and I am with a group round a rustic table of the nuishrooin type. 
The dream is vague. We are to eat sausages and mashed potatoes, 
A young girl, whom I do not know, is to distribute the sausages, 
two each, but she manages badly and they do not go round. I take 
the dish and go to find Marie (cook at a Lycee where I was a pupil 
nearly twenty years ago and have never seen except on my return 
to fhc Lycee as a Military Hospital), So I go fo ask Marie for more 
sausages and she replies, in the same surly tone as when I used to 
ask her for things for the wounded, that I am very late. But, still 
in accordance with her ways in real life, she serves me abundantly 
and I return in triumph to my mushroom tabic, announcing that I 
have three sausages each for everyone. No one, however, is lumgry, 
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Then I awake and have siicli a strong desire to urinate (not having 
done so, as Lisiial, during the night) that I have to jump out of bed 
immediately and nuilce Avater copiously. 

Ill tile evening, I had spoiccn of Rasputin and of the Neva into 
which the murderers had thrown his hotly. 

DitEAM XI 11. Night of 3rcl May: Large supper an hour and a 
half he fare going to bed: 

I see a class with several desks and I ask someone whom I do 
not see wliy those of the M. P.'s have not been placed in the front 
row. I see the desks move. Someone is pushing them and placing 
little tJibies in the front roAv for the Members of Parliament, 

Lheam XIV. Night of 4th May: A large supper at the house of 
my friend F., some three hours before going to bed: 

I am in a road. I see mounted police passing before me. I see 
soldiers. They pass without ceasing. They are going to a May Day 
Demonstration and I know there will be a terrible uproar. 

The scene changes, I am with my brother E, in tlic street and 
he IS pushing a child’s peranibulatar, A policeman (for it is isi 
England) jostles him and says something I cannot understand bat 
which I know is not polite. I turn to the policeman and ask why 
he speaks so to my brother; he replies it is because my brother is 
so short and he hates these little foreigners. I reply that my brother 
has been to the front, that he was Avoiinded and has won the Military 
Cross, He replies that the French are dirty beasts (or some such 
abusive term) and I contiiuic to dispute Avith him. The divscnssioii 
becomes iieatcd until I turn aAvay, shrugging my shoulders. I go 
doAVJi a road with my brother and J. (my servant), still much 
agitated. Suddenly I turn to j. and exclaim: ''Where arc the 
children?'^ In the excitement we had forgotten them (though I do 
not remember seeing them at the beginning of the dream). E. 
dashes away to find them, riiiiniiig up a street; I follotv him, Avhilc 
J, is behind. We search everyAvhere. I awake. 

Dream XV^ Night of lOtli May: First day of monthly period. 
I can only recall that there were bombs in the dream and that it 
seemed not at all interesting. 

Dream XVI. Night of 11th May: A light supper two hours avid 

a half before going to bed: 

I am with my mother in a garden but see no details. I do not 
see my mother but she talks to me, Idling me wlmt I ought to do 
with the beetroots. She wishes me to go and look for them in the 
garden and to carry them to the cellar in order to blanch them. So 
[ go Avith a spade to dig up the beetroots. As I turn up the soil 
f sec tiicin, red and earthy. I go down the steps of a cellar, they 
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are beautiful steps in mosaic. At the hotiom I suddenly sec a man 
lying oj] his hack on an inclined board fixed to the wad. He looks 
very Liiicomfortahle. His legs arc too long for the board, he is 
obliged to keep them bent at the knecSi He is tall and extremely 
diiJJ and has a fine white beard and white hair, liis eyes are deep, his 
face expresses sullfcring. I am horrified. I realize that this Lin- 
fortiin^ite creature Is, as it were, a beetroot put down here to be 
blanched. I am furious at the cruelty and the tyranny of the act. 
My indignation is directed against the invisible and ferocious being 
\vho has willed these things to be. That being seems to me to have 
the body of a man, though be soinetijnes vaguely appears to be a 
woman. Taken altogether, he is a man, and iiiy indignation against 
tills tyrant is boimcllcas, for I know that he inflicts the same torture 
on other men, I persuade the inif or t unate jnan to flee. 

Change of scene. The man has escaped. I meet him. He looks 
kcii years younger. His face is rounded. He is physically powerful, 
but his fine head, irojiicnJ and intelligent, reveals also his mejital 
power. He looks like a conqueror. Audacity is on his face. He is 
beautiful. A woman is with him. They seem to love each other. I 
certainly love this unknown man, for I am so pleased at his escape. 
I feel intensely happy at seeing him. 

The scene changes. The white haired man is in the house of 
die tyrant (a woman, it seems to Jnc at this moiiieiit) ajid ivith Jiis 
new audacity he laughs at daiij^er. He is taking a bath. I caniiot 
see details, but the woman, his companion, is with him, helping him 
in his bath, Ihough .9hc shows fear at his presence in tJfc old house 
oj suffer ing. I am myself terrified. Suddenly the tyrant appears, a 
man now, in a state of jubilation. He has grabbed his victim once 
more, 

Hew change. The old man lies on his inclined plank, his legs 
twisted up beneath him. Hc ia haggard and piteous, his eyes arc 
liollow and burn like /lames. My grief is intense. At this point my 
child moves and I waken. It is eight in the morning. I have a 
strong desire to urinate, 

I remember Jio thing in the day which couid lead to such a dream 
except the bath which I had tho Light of in the evening. The white 
haired man was strongly like iiiy friend F. whose photograph (but 
with dark hair) I had been lookiiig' at before going to bed. 

Dream XVIL Night of 12th May: Last day of period. Li^ht 
supper just before going to bed. 

I sec women going up a staircase. They are two friends of iTilne* 
They are dressed in red as I have often seen them, They arc sisters. 
I am surprised at the color of their dresses for they have just lost a 
brother in the war (this is' true). They arc gay and lively, which, 

17 
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under the circLinistanccs, also surprises me. There arc other young 
girls, ascending the siaircasc and talking in an animated 'way. They 
are my guests for a few days. They go to their rooms. The house 
is large; it resembles one I once had, but I see no details, except the 
attiCj and that is vague. 

I no longer know where I am. A lift is descending. I see that 
it is connected with the kitchen Service underground. A dog, large 
as a lion, splendid and fierce, dashes into the room where I am, and 
disappears in the descending lift. A 'wild boy, who must be the 
kitchen boy, follows him, He is shaken with laughter. He goes to 
the edge of the yawning hole of the lift and calls out; "What a fine 
row there must be down there T' I awake. 

I had been thinking of my friends in the evening, but I cannot 
explain the dog or the lift or the kitchen boy. 

Dream XVIII. Night of the 14tli May: Supper a long time 
before going to bed. 

It is vague, I no longer recall the beginning. This is what I 
rcmeinber. I sec inyself going down the staircase of a public 
lavatory, A man is at the top of the steps, leaning on the railing 
which SMY rounds the entrance. The man looks me as I go down 
and makes a gesture which I cannot see but, in my dream, I know 
to be indecent. I turn round indignantly. What followed I cannot 
recall. 

After that, I am in the street. I see a large theater poster, blue 
on a white background. The word "Monica" is oil it. I decide to 
see the piece, I reflect that it must be called "Monica's Blue Boy," 
though I only see the one word in bine, I approach a large hall 
and ask for a seat at eight pence. I recall no more. 

I cannot explain the dream. 

Dream XIX. Night of 15th May: Supper an hour before going 
to bed. 

I see beds— three, I think— ^in a large room; my brother A. sud* 
deiily appears in one of them. My father is also there, We discuss 
whether there are enough beds for everyone. My brother O., also 
there, declares that two must sleep in £l bed and that someone can 
sleep oil the brown oak settee which I suddenly see in the room. I 
tried whether it would be comfortable for two to sleep in one bed, 
It would not be comfortable. It would not work. 

Suddenly, through a window, I sec a passing procession, with 
flags and white hauliers in the air, I am with a young girl whom 
I do not see, but she is a friend. We go out and join the procession. 
I know that it is for a wedding (though it resembles the Catholic 
procession nf the 15th AiignsO and I remark to my friend that I am 
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not dressed for going to £i wedding. I show her niy dirty apron; it 
is in fact very dirty, and of the carpenter’s kind* She shows me hers, 
equally dirty, and we decide not to cuter the church. When the 
procession arrives near the church, which I do not see, my friend 
and I escape, and I see us climbing a hill, laughing gaily like school 
cluldrcii playing truant. Then we go down on another side, meeting 
a herd of cows which block the way. I awake. 

I had been thinking in the evening of a reaiTaiigcmeiit of the 
beds when my liiisbaiid returns (as 1 had sold olu’ old double bcd)i 
of tlie new beds needed, and of the discoaiifort of two in a bed. 
During the day I had seen young people with carpenter's aprons 
going to the carpentry school; also I had met cows hi the road. The 
procession I cannot explain. 

Dream XX. Night of 16th May: I see myself trying to buckle 
a portnianteau which is too hill. I cannot succeed. Then I have to 
make haste to go and cat my pudding. 

Dream XXL Night of 20tli May: Light supper an hour before 
going to bed. 

A girl, whom ! cannot see but know to be very young, tells me 
that a dear friend (F) is dead. I am deeply moved but the young 
girl is even more so. I know (and there is no need for her to tell 
me) that she loved him, and that he loved her. I feel full of pity 
and affection for her. She leads me, and I sec him stretched on a 
bed. I see his fine head, at least the dream tells me that I see it, 
though I do not actually recall seeing ft, I only see a long body 
extended on a bed in a small room. 

The scene changes. An elderly woman (it is perhaps my 
mother, there is a vague idea in my dream that it is) seems occupied 
with the idea of my friend’s death. Suddenly sjie rushes towards 
me in indignation. I do not know where I am, but I see her before 
me, and aiigryj for he is not dead. She must be telling me what 
she lias seen, though I hear nothing in the dream. One might say 
that I see what she tells, and that it is this vision which makes me 
smile maliciously. I see (is it her narrative appearing to me in 
image?) what in the dream is a railway station, though there are no 
precise details. My friend is walking about, dressed in a navy blue 
costume 1 have never seen him in, and he meets the elderly lady 
who looks at him indignantly. He, for his part, is calm, with a 
slight mischievous smile on his lips. 

Change of scene. I am stretched on the bed with my friend. It 
is in the same small room as before. From the bed one sees a large 
room through the open door. I know that he was only pretending 
to be dead, playing a trick, and now everyone knows it was a trick, 
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He lias the air of not caring a damn. He is stretched out beside me, 
bis cheek egaiiist my check. I embrace liim softly and ask playfully 
what he will say when the old lady asks him why he comes to see 
me when he is dead. He replies proudly, with an air of contempt 
for people who will believe anything; ''I will tell her that it is my 
ghost." Then I embrace him laughingly, without paying any atten- 
tion to the servant girls who are looking at lis angrily, through a 
window of opaque glass. The room seems to be behind the kitchen, 
and the giifs are looking through a corner where the glass is trans- 
parent, On the other side is the large room visible through tlie 
open door. I ace women seated on a bench facing the door and also 
gazing at us angrily. Then I awake and find It morning. 

I had gone to sleep thinking of my friend whom I had been to 
sec that day. 

Dueam XXII, Night of 21st May; After returning from a visit 
to Kew Gardens, a rather large supper and to bed soon afterwards, 

I am doing my hair in a hurry for 1 fear I shall be late for my 
work. I go out for breakfast. I meet two enormous elephants with 
trappings of red and yellow. These elephants bar my way. With 
trunks in the air they look threatening. I know that there must also 
be others. They belong to a firm of furniture removers (I think that 
in my dream I could detect the name of Whitcley) and I seem to 
know that there is behind them a stable and straw. I feel very small 
in front of these monsters. What shall I do? I am pursued by the 
thought of the lessons I have to give. 

Change of scene. Someone, I know not who, is asking me if I 
know the little restaurant where one can have so large a meal at so 
low a price. I turn the corner of a street and sec the restaurant, a 
corner house. I enter. It is a plain square room with a few tables. 
I awake and find it morning. 

The hair dressing and lessons are easily explainable from frequent 
experience; the elephants arc inexplicable.! I Iiad been speaking to my 
servant about going to a restaurant, and I had just been reading in bed, 
before going to sleep, a scene in a novel about a house removal which 
had made me laugh, 

Dream XXIII. Night of 24th May; Hate, supper and to bed 
iin mediately after. 

I am cutting out a green dress and get into diflicuities over it. 
The square neck, in particular, I cut wrong. I take much time over 
it, for the material has been too much exposed to the sun and has 
lost color in places. It is now light brown but the upper part is 

! But they are probably to be explained by an unconscious analogy 
between Kew Gardens and the Zoological Gardens. 
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still gi’een, and that Tvorrics me. I decide that I must leave the stuff 
in the sun so that it will become browti all over, and thmk that will 
be jirctty. 

Suddenly I sec the name of E. D, MoreK I am defending him 
against someone whom I do not see. Then I see the name of 
Afoutesejuieu Rud the title Lettres Provinciales. (But I do not know 
what this interruption of the dream signifies.) I return to niy dress. 
I perceive that its green material ia embroidered and that I have 
awkwardly cut tiie embroidery. I carry it to a drossmakcr (a woman 
I have not seen for ten years) whom I address by her real namcj a 
tall, lean, awkward woman. She examines the dress, tells me she 
can put it right, and asks me if I will keep the fur (it appears to be 
called swan but was not white but reddish). 

The scene changes. I am holding open a door. Before me are 
boys with basicets full of pots like jam pots hut they are ink bottles. 
The children are niy pupils, making me a present of ink. I seem 
delighted, I carry the bottles (resembling earthenware jars) with 
great care, fearing to spill the ink, and place them on a shelf. I 
return towards the young folic and embrace one of them, saying that 
he is the friend of my ciiiidJiood. (He vaguely seems to be wy early 
friend P.) One of the others wishes me to embrace him too, and I 
do so with the distant air of a sister, I awake, It is morning. 

I had spoken of Morel during the day, and had also been sewing. 
The appearance of pupils is also natural, though not the embraces. 
The strange salad of Montesquieu and Pascal is inexplicable. 

Dueam XXIV. Night of 25th May: Usual supper, half an hour 
before going to bed, 

I see the oid house in which I lived some months ago. Really 
I only see the staircase. I am at the top^ leaning on the banisters, 
and speaking to the coal merchant’s son who, quite black, is going 
down with an empty sack under his arm. He is on the last step of 
the stairs and turned towards me. I tell him that if his father would 
like to take my flat I would let it to him, He asks how iniich I 
want and I reply that his father can pay what he is paying at his 
present place. That is seven and sixpence a week, he replies. That 
seems to me very little but I decide to accept. 

Change of scene. I am knocking at a door. I know it is the 
coal merchant's house, I have a vague idea that I am going there 
to spend the evening. A youth opciis the door, no doubt the son, 
and he tells me that to-day we are going downstairs. His tone 
gives me the impression that I have been there before and that we 
are intimate. I sec vaguely, as if iny memory were going back to 
previoqs visits, a room at the top of a dark staircase. Then I am 
in a room brightly lighted by two windows. I know that it is the 
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ilinitig room on the ground floor. On a. table between the wind owe 
f see conspicuously, in a well-known hand, a letter addressed to ms 
(rny real name followed by an old family nick- name). There follow 
several lines, hx the same writing, which now escape me. They 
made me smile. I am moved and delighted at the sight of the letter, 
but also astonished to find it there. But I realize that no one ought 
to sec it and quickly slip it through my blouse into my bosom. Then 
I see the coal merchant. Pie is very clean and neat, with the air of 
a gentleman, and perfectly at ease. I have the impression that I 
had &eeii him walking down the stairs ui a lordly way. tie asks tq 
come and see my flat. We go into the next room where I sec a tall 
lady in laces, seated in a rose-colored chair. He presents me. 
Thereupon I awake* 

I had thought about coal before going to bed and of telling tli^ 
coal merchant not to send coal this week. 1 sometimes think of 
letting iny flat, and that evening I had been invited to tea by people 
oI the working class. 

Dream XXV. ISfight of 27th May: A large supper an hour and 
a half before going to bed, 

I pass near a horse standing by the footpath. As I pass he 
suddenly turns his head and seems to want to seize me with his 
tnoiith. I know he is hungry. A man appears near me. I-Ie is the 
master of the horse which, he tells me, is hungry. We walk on 
talking; the hoi’sc disappears^ The man Is a pedlar and pushes a 
little hand cart. We walk on cheerfully, very good friends, We 
seem extremely happy> and must be saying very witty things for we 
arc as light as birds. But we must be tramps for we are hungry. 
We are seeking — but this very vaguely — for rolls and sausages, but 
suddenly we see a car of roast chestnuts. It is a strange vehicle, 
looking like a fire engine as it passes along the road, and in my 
dream I have the impression that it is a fire engine, noisy and 
shining, and like a great cask. The man and 1 run after it, but 
cannot catch it tip. I awake. 

I had been speaking the day before of the chestnut avenue a1 
Hampton Court, The rest I cannot explain at all, 

Dream XXVI. Night of 2nd June: A light supper half an hour 
before going to bed. 

I sec an enormous bed with gray curtains, like the bed of my 
father and mother. On this bed, with its white and well-drawn 
quilt and its rose-colorcd eiderdown, I see hiiinan excrement. It ia 
very abundant. I am indignant, furiovis. I know my brother A. is 
the culprit. How can he dare to behave like that at his age? I ask 
bs I clean the horrible thing. I am afraid that a stain will remain 
fni the eiderdotvn and I take a damp towel. 
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Suddenly a woman I cannot see comes and tells me that the cul- 
prit is not my brother, but a wounded soldier who is paralyzed and 
not responsible for his acts. One must not bear him ill will, and I 
forgive him as one would a child, 

During the day my younger child had committed a similar mis- 
deed blit on the garden lawn. On awaking, at eight o'clock, I had a 
slight colic pain and was obliged to go to the w. c. 

Dkeam XXVII. Night of 5th June: I see a small boy gathering 
myosotis. I see the bunch in his hand. A blue flower falls, I see 
it on the ground. The rest escapes me. 

Diuea-TvI XXVIII. Night of 7th June: Last day of monthly 
period. Light supper an hour before going to bed. 

I vaguely see water more or less everywhere. Then it hecomea 
more definite and there are two immense basins sur rounded by thick 
green hedges. They shine in the sun, and sccin to extend to right 
and left, and especially to left in the far distance, so that they almost 
have the appearance of rivers. Tlic higher one, for they are on a 
terrace, as it were two stories, is particularly immense and covered 
by tall; thick reeds. The sun shines on everything; it is superb. I 
am coiitcniplatijig the scene from a window, a low window like an 
alcove with seats round (resembling those at Hampton Court), It 
is a dear little nest, and I am not alone; a man is with me. At first 
I do not see him, I feel him, quite near me, surrounding me and 
imploring me, though I do not know exactly what he wants. He 
annoys me, however, all the more since a woman, who also is not 
visible though I feel her presence, seems much interested in my 
man and rather jealous of the care he is expending on me. I am 
worried at the poor woman's trouble and try to repel the man, who is 
irritating me, but in vain. At last the woman, seeing that she is 
iosing her time, declares that she will go for a swim. There is, how- 
ever, no conversation. It is as though conversation was carried on 
by gestures which the dream describes and explains. Through the 
wijidow I see the basin full of reeds and I consider that it is not 
prudent to go and swim there, I do not know whether I tell the 
young woman of my doubt, but I am disturbed about her for she 
lias gone. 

Change of scene. I see a woman in bathing costume standing 
ill the water which reaches half way up her legs. She smiles to the 
mail and to me. There are no more reeds. The water is now like a 
beautiful calm river glistening in the siin. Suddenly I see the man 
beside me. He is dressed in sonictliing like tights, perhaps a bathing 
costume, which is soft and shines as though wet. It is of old rose 
color, and in touching me and pressing against me I have the ini- 
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pression that our iiaiccd bodies arc together. Then suddenly vc 
reach coitusi though I see no details of this oi-^ctation. I only kno^v 
that it is delicious and that I am happy. 

Change of scene. I am alone. I undress to go to bed. I seem 
vaguely to remember what has just happened, as of some tiling 
happy. I reflect that these rooms leading one out of another (as at 
Hampton Court) are not coiiveiiicnt, for other people will have to 
pass tlirough my room. This is small and square, with doors and 
panels of oak (as at Hampton Court), but horror I all painted over 
while. Suddenly I discover two more doors in the room, Through 
one which is ajar I see, though this is vague, two women seated in 
the next room, The other room, also white, leads into a con Ldov . 
After all, the rooms do not run in a series. I feel reassured. I awake, 

No erotic sensations on awakening but a strong desire to urinate 
and much pleasure in doing so. 

Four days before I visited Haniptou Court with my friend F., 
and the thought ocenvred to me that it was a ehanning place fov 
lovers. 

Drkaisi XXIX. Night of fith June: Late but light supper, 

I am tiyiiig to make my elder child R, eat a pudding which he 
docs not like, and I say to him, "It is very good, it is a pudding 

called" and I give it the Jiainc of the road m which lives the 

friend with whom 1 went to Hampton Court. I proceed to emphasize 
the goodness of the pudding, After that, there was sonic question of 
Hellenism, but the details escape me. 

During the day I had had difficulties with my child over a 
pudding, The road clearly stands for my friend. 

Dbeam XXX. Night of 9tli June: A light supper late and to 
bed an hour after. 

I am in a road and suddenly a bomb bursts, then another. It is 
terrible, bombs and noise evcr 3 '^wliere. It is a raid, "Where is R.?" 
I ask, and suddenly I sec him, pale and shoeless, against a wall. I 
take him in my arms, caress him, and whisper reassuring words. 
I reach an empty house, with the notice up "House to Let," ^ A 

woiiiait is coming down the steps. It is the house of Mrs. (wife 

of niy friend F. and now dead) who had invited me to come with R. 
(this had happened). She was not there, the woman told me. (This 
also had once happened.) But I could go np — there were people 
taking care of the house — and make myself at home. I shall find R's 
shoes ill the bedroDiii at the top of the house. I cuter the house, 
which seems deserted, and fear to turn on the electric light, for the 
raid continues and there are no curtains. Bull light a lamp and go 
upstairs, looking and feeling for the shocs^ with R. in my arms. I 
awake and very happy to do so- 
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J Jiacl becJi anxious abouL Paris and its bombardment. I was 
ftlfio worried about shoes for R. as they are now so dear. 

Dream XXXI. Night of 12tli June: Supper a long time before 
goiiig to bed. 

I am making a pie, I ask advice of someone, it seems iny ser- 
vant, about making the crust. It is very vague. 

Dream XXXII. Night of 13th June: A week after the inoiitliiy 
period. A bath before going to bed. I am singularly excited sex- 
nallyf do not know how to calm myself for sleep. 

I am 111 front of a large house. I am very lightly clad, but I am 
not sure whether I am in underclothes or in night dress. I only 
know that it is white, and that I have no dress on. I am going to 
see my friend F. His house looks vast and imposing. I feel quite 
small and trembling as I seek an entrance. I am in front of a few 
steps, leading to a kitchen below ground and I will enter there, but 
before doing so I move back and gaze up at the house to sec if I 
can perceive any lights. I see one window lighted up. It is that of 
Ih How good it would be to.be in his arms, close against him. I 
experience a delicious sensation in thinking this. 

That passes. Tam in a long corridor, below ground, with a bare 
floor. I meet a servant who says, "Yes, she is going to see the old 
gentleman.” But she seems to be taking it as a inattcr of course, 
and allows me to pass. I am wandering through a large house like 
ojie ]j] which I once lived, I am on the staircase, and meet people, 
I realize that the house in which niy friend lives is really several 
old houses united in one, and that I am in the worst part of the 
building. I say to myself that corridors of communication have 
evitlciUly been made, and I seek one. On every floor I see a door, 
but it is certainly not that of a bedroom. On the flrst floor I open 
the door of a w. c.; on the second also; but I see nothing for I 
quickly close the doors again, though on the second floor I know 
there was someone inside, for I have heard the sound of paper. At 
last I am in a very long corridor with a thick red carpet. I reach 
a room at tiic end of the corridor, my friend's, I say to myself. I 
enter. It is empty, the bed is vacant; the furniture is covered as 
though the room had not been occupied for a long time. I am dis- 
appointed, but, on the whole, not very much. I throw myself onto the 
large empty bed, as if pretending there was someone there. It is 
cold; I quickly get up. I wander in the labyrinth of corridors. 

I awoke experiencing no particular emotions, and quickly went 
U> sleep again, to dream no more, so far as I know, 

Dream XXXlIl. Night of the ISth Junei (On the night of the 
}^th 1 h^d felt initch agitated sexuafly on going to bed, but remcm- 
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bered no dreams on awaking.) To bed imiiiedifitely after returning 
from a visit* to F. I am calm and happy and go to sleep thinking 
of him. 

I am looking for a pump to pump up the water which is 
threatening to flood Paris. I see Paris in danger. I will save Paris, 
like the shepherdess, Genevieve of old, I stamp my feet energetically 
us I repeat that I will save Paris. But I mush have that pump, Tlie 
water that is going to in unci ate Paris comes in glass boxes of cubic 
shape, placed one on top of another like a transparent and cellular 
wail. Many arc already empty. But I will save Paris, I mush have 
that pump. 

The dream is chaotic. I awake for a few minutes and go to 
iieep agnin after carefully repeating to myself the key words of the 
idream, many times over. 

I am in a law court which resembles a theater. The judges are 
ijn the stage and the accused are in the auditorium, I am among the 
accused. The noise of the crowd present is terrible, and the judges 
^auiiot make themselves heard, Suddenly, the public and the 
prisoners rise like one man and defy the judges, singing a Royalist 
ioiig of -wliicli I distinctly hear the words and, it seems, the air, hut 
which I could not recall on awakening, even when hiiinniing the only 
Royalist song 1 know* In the face of this tumult the judges shout 
that since wc behave in this manner we must certainly be guilty, and 
they condemn its in the mass to a punisIiiTicnt which must be terrible, 
by their expressions, but wc do not seem to care. 

Change of scene, We leave the court, I am with a young 
woman. I am pushing her child's baby carriage. 1 am awkward, 
the carriage overturns, the baby falls on his head and screams; the 
mother seems not to care. I find it all natural, pick up the child, 
console it. tell the mother it is only a trivial ^iccidcnt, and wc go ou. 
We reach two rocks, one on each side of a small stream of V^ater, 
Wc have to cross it with the baby carriage, The rocks arc slippery, 
I stumble forward. The carriage is again averturned and the child 
strikes his head against a rock. He is now hardened; lie does not 
cry. The mother remains indifferent. I awake with a desire to 
urinate. 

The Law Court was suggested by a recent trial and an article on 
^'Immorality and the Law" which I had just read. 

Diieam XXXIV. Xight of the 16th June: To bed immediately 
after a light sKpper. 

I seem to see a horse and carriage and am myself in another 
pony carriage which I am driving. The two vehicles collide. I do 
s\Qt see the accident, I only see the result, and my brother E, is 
lying drowned in a sort of stream which flows peacefully on the 
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right. He floats on the surface of the water, calm and as though 
asleep, h'he Opheiia in pictures. At this sight I take no notice of the 
accident to the carriage but jump down to pull my brother out of 
the water. How? I do not see, but I see myself kneeling on the 
Ijank fiear my brother's extended body altd striking his hands. He 
is saved, I know not how. 

Change of scene, I am proceeding, with other people — ^whom I 
do not see except one, a very large and tall man — towards a laundry 
liQiisc. It is not visible but I divine it to be situated, in the French 
fashion, on the bank of a river, and washing goes on to the sound 
of beaters. We are all going to wash linen, but wc go seated in little 
boxes mounted on wheels, with our legs outside, in the fashion of a 
child's play wagon, and wc propel ourselves with our hands, hold- 
ing two pieces of wood. It is a fantastic course, over imposing lulls 
and valleys, over rocks, Over all iftcihied plane made of slippery 
planks, like a switchback. At last we reach the laundry house, 
though I do not see any water, I am looking everywhere for my 
bcaler. I awake with a desire to urinate, which I do. Then I fall 
asleep again; and have the following dream: 

Dreaji XXXV. I am, I believe, iii a kind of school. It vaguely 
seems that I am one of the pupils* There are other pupils around 
jiie. I suddenly find I am on the knees of a young man, also a pupil, 
who is seated in a chair, My head is turned up and bent back, with 
the hair flowing down, and he leans over me. He gives me a kiss on 
the mouth, I feel his tongue, but we seem more like pupils than 
lovers, I reflect to myself; is It not idiotic to allow myself to be 
embraced like this when I am happy with my friend F, ? But the 
operation continues for a while, as well as iny reflections on it. 
Suddenly, I know not how, all the pupils, male and female, are 
mounting an inclined plane of slippery planks. We mount them by 
the aid c?f two short pieces of wood with which we push on each 
side. I do not know how we could effect this, and in any case I 
see nothing. We reach a class room and 1 look tor my boolcs in the 
midst of Ihc noise made by the pupils. I awake. 

My brotlicr, who comes into the earlier dream, had been much 
ill my thoughts* The method of locomotion, entering into both 
di'caiiis, is inexplicable. 

Dheam XXXVI. Night of I7th June: To bed immediately after 
a light supper. During the day my elder boy had seen Charlie 
Chaplin posted up outside a cinema and persuaded me to take him in. 
I was distressed for it was all war, pillage, women insulted, alto- 
gether horrible, But he would not 'cave till we had reached Charlie, 
Hence the dream: 
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I am in a house, a sort of rcslawrant, with tables on trestles (as 
seen at the cinema). At one table, I do not know If it was mine, a 
man is talking. He saysi *H"hc girls in uniform are just lined up 
outside, some of them arc pretty, and one can choose and do what 
one likes." 

Change of scene. The same man is seated beside a quite young 
girl whom he is gently leasing, and she seems to like it. She is 
pretty. I seem to be in a corner and I fed that I am a spectator of 
the horrors being perpetrated in this house. It vseems to interest me 
and leaves me rather cold. But — has the man insulted the girl? I 
am sure of it. She runs away, rushes to a staircase; he follows her, 
others also follow, all men. He pushes them back furiously with a 
dramatic gesture and exclaims, "She is mine I" They -draw back 
timid ly, The man adds: "We shah see what I will do to bring lier 
to reason 1" The stairway seems to have no rail, but to be between 
two wooden partitions. The man is at the top pursuing the girl, but 
he is turned towards those who arc following him (almost exactly 
as a scene at the cinema). We are all at the bottom of the stairs. 
We licar a noise above, a coarse voice, then two shots, the cry of n 
woman in distress; it is the young girl. Will no one interfere? I 
hear the man cry out; "If I cannot have her I will hum her alive I" 
Suddenly the house hursts into flame like a torch. I escape, just in 
time, for the place is falling in ruins. 

Then I am in the street with a young girl whom I have not seen 
for years. We are looking for the railway station and discussing 
these horrors quite calmly. I awake. 

Dulam XXXVII. Night of the l&th June: A light supper an 
hour and a half before going to bed. I go to sleep happily and 
peacefully, hoping I shall dream of F., of whom my last thoughts 
have been. Nothing of the kind; 

I am afraid I shall miss my train, I am polishing my boots. I 
sec a large black cloud and 1 say, "We shall have more rain I" I 
awake. It is lime to get up. 

Dream XXXVIIL Night of the 19th June: Light supper before 
going to bed. The dream is indistinct and escapes me. It is about 
school, 

Dueam XXXIX. Night of the 20th June: A light supper a long 
time before going to bed: 

I am lying on a bed with my child R. I seem to be hi a night 
dress. I rise and sit on the edge of the bed, showing R, a large 
h Lidding on which is written: Bains, Paris, Londres. The bed seems 
to be out of doors for it faces the building of which we sec the 
frontage. I say to R. "Would yon like us to go and have a batli?" 
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A man half concealed behind a corner near the bathing establish- 
ment looks delighted at Hie idea that we are going to have a bath. 
Then I was awaken e cl by the alarm. 

During the day I had spoken to R. of baths. 

Dream XL. Night of 21st June: To bed a long time after a 
light supper: 

I am with iny friend IC. (a pacifist, whom I much like, secretary to 
a prominent Labor politician), She asks my news, She assures me that 
the Germans will not take Paris. I reply that I am not sure; I have 
fears about Paris. But I hear nothing except my exclamation : "Poor 
Paris)" as I burst into tears and bury my head in my folded arms, 
sinking on to a step which seems to lead to a platform where I 
vaguely seem to see mannequins dressed as in a costume show room. 
K, puts her arms around iny shoulders, bith I conLinne to cry and 
sob. I awake with a start. 

I had written to K. in the evening, inciitioiiiiig' rny latest news 
from Paris. 

Dream XLI. Night of 22cl June: To bed directly after a lighl 
supper: 

I am seated in the front row, cither at an open-air theater, or a 
garden fete. I am looking about for my husband. He has gone to 
speak to someone and is coming back, though I have the vague im- 
pression that he Is restless. - 

Change of scene. I am with my husband on a high sand dune 
which oji one side is precipitous, almost vertical. Wc wish to 
descend the duiic. I look towards the precipitous side, but he seems 
trying to draw me towards a green and gradual descent farther on. 
Though the dune js high I seem suddenly to come to a decision; 
laughing like a child I slide down the precipitous side, in a seated 
position with my skirts raised behind me. It is dcficious. tic looks 
at me from above. 

ChaJige of Scene. We are walking in a quiet aJid friendly way, 
talking the while. I ask him: "Have you got that thing?" I know 
I mean a contraceptive, tie replies: "No, but it does not matter. 
It is not absolutely necessary. We can do without it," I insist: "No, 
it is not safe; I do not want any more child reii," Then we seem to 
change the subject, but coiitiiiiTe to talk affection a tely. He has his 
arm round my shoulders, holding me close to him as we walk. I 
say to him: "You have never told me your intentions. Arc you 
coming here for good? They may take you away." lie shrugs his 
shoulders, as though to imply that he is indifferent, I see him dis- 
tinctly as I saw him last before his departure, and I talk to him 
about money and prices and household expenses, 
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Change of scene. I vaguely see a hotel, Hie Hotel de I'Riirope. 
It is all confused. Tlicrc is a public pUcc where my husband works 
at a table, with a telephone. There seems to be a question of going 
to another hotel. Someone, E, it seems, must have had a baby. I 
see a doctor who is scolding me. I have got up, in my nightdress, 
the day after confinement and have a baby in my arms. I ajn 
standing near a bed. I say, "I could not let her cry like that," 

Change in scene. My husband is leading me to liis hotel. 1 
rcJlcct tJiat it must seem strange, that I should be confined in a 
different hotel from his. I feel jealous about the two hotels but 1 am 
happy with him. He opens the door of a bedroom. There we find a 
servant dusting. It is annoying that we cannot be alone, but the 
room is very large, and at the further end we find an enormous bay 
window separated by a long white muslin curtain from the rest of 
the room and with a long scat against the window. There we can 
quietly talk. Wc go there and sit down. Suddenly I observe, still 
in Llie bay window and the wall to the left of it, a bed high up and 
concealed in an alcove; it seems an old carved oak wardrobe, a Kttle 
open at the top, so that one sees the corner of a white pillow. This 
bed makes me smile, and I see a corresponding one on the other 
side, 1 say, smiling, to my husband: "I-low do you suppose I can 
come and see you if we are to be perched up so high?” Then I sccin 
to be aware of the presence of a second maid. But my husband does 
not seem to mind. He shows me another immense bed in the room, 
with gilt pillars. Wc arc happy, I awake and find I am sexually 
excited. 

Ill the evening a telegram had come addressed to my husband, 
and I had been wondering where he h Just now and talking about 
him. I believe that all the laitlcr part of the dream was in French, 
but whether the earlier part was in English I cannot be sure, 

DnEAM XLII. Hi gilt of 22d June: I was in Paris, traveling by 
train, seated on the top of the ciigitic and talking to the engine 
driver. I seem to be much amused, but I can recall no more. 

Dream XHII. Night of the 27tli June: First night of menstrufil 
period, which arrived rather to my surprise, for I had lost count of 
the days. Supper with F. and to bed immediately on rcluriiliig 
home: 

I am ill a room 5 md sec nothing, btit there are people to whom I 
am talking. I cannot definitely recall anyone. Then I see chairs in 
yellow wood, a sort of polished walnut. The seat is of open-work 
wood. There is also a folding couch. I believe that all the chairs 
fold. I am saying (in English) to someone: ^‘Is it not nice of him 
to give me all these chairs?” I know that it is my early friend P. 
who has given me this present; I do not see him, I fed grateful. 
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Cliaiigc of scene. I am with one of my old girl friends of college 
[lays, We arc in a rooin undies sing to have a bath. I see no details. 
Someone tries to enter. It is a man. Is it P.? I do not think so. I 
leave this room and meet a man I seem to know. Suddenly every- 
thing becomes dim and all I can rcineniber is that I ajid this man are 
ill the act of coitus. My legs seem to he separated and bent at the 
knees. I sec this distiiictty as well as the pubic hair, and the sexual 
region seems raised and projecting. I distinctly feel the penis in the 
vagina. I even seem at the same time to see it, small and pointed, 
not longer than a child's, but hard and firm. The sensation is of an 
agreeable tickling. I cannot recall the awakciihig. Possibly I awoke 
for a few minutes and went to sleep again. At the final awakeiiiiig 
I detected no emotion. 

On going to bed, with the recollection of a pleasant evening, I 
had felt slightly excited sexually, The detail of the chairs was 
suggested by a recent conversation. 

DnnA^M XLIV. Night of 28th June: To bed immediately after n 
late but light supper; 

I arrive at my friend F.'s. I ring at the door and as I go up the 
stairs I say (iu English) to myself, “Why did I ring? I never do, 
and he always knows iny footsteps on the stairs/' At the top of the 
stairs I see him, very distinctly, in clothes I know, and smiling 
radiantly. He is standing on the landing against the wall (the 
details are as in reality) and seems slightly bent forward as if to 
salute me in the French manner. With extended right hand he 
points to the door of the flat, I stumble on the top step and drop a 
brown paper parcel, tied with string, wliich I had in my hand. I 
clearly see the landing paved with gray marble, in squares of two 
tones which harmonize marvellously. My friend wears the malicious 
and indifferent air he often has in my dreams though less often in 
real life. When I reach him he boldly attempts to embrace me, I 
repel him because of the neighbors. But we enter the flat close 
together. Then I see the entrance passage of the real flat but paved 
with gray slabs like the landing. We reach the bedroom at the end 
and we sit on a white bed close to each other, I on his left. I see 
him very clearly. He says to nie: “Yoii did Jiot mhicl me aslring you 
here? You French people do things so well/' I do not recall any- 
ihing else, though I sec in iny notes a reference to the kitchen which 
no longer says anything to me, I awoke happily, made my notes 
and went to sleep again. 

DuEiVM XLV. Same night: A pupil is noisy. She is talking with 
another young girl. I sec them at their desks but do not recognize 
them. I say to the first (in English): “You will not do that again I" 
But immediately she does. I am furious and sny: "You will go and 
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report to the head mfister that you dar-ed to do what I had just told 
you not to!" She descends the stone staircase leading to the prin- 
cipal’s room, and I must be loll owing her, for I see her suddenly 
pass the door and run into the yard. It is all very clear. I run after 
her. I know there are many pupils, hoys and girls, in the yard, but 1 
see no one. I run after the girl, who is dressed in brown witli a 
brown hat. I feel that my dignity is at stake. Shall I catch her? 
We arc sLiddcnly face to face, lively and heated us two children. She 
lias her bade to the wall, aiul tries to escape, but I catch her. I 
awake. 

This dream is absolutely opposed to real life at every point, even 
as regards the costujne of the pupils. 

Dream XLVI, Night of 1st July: A light supper and to bed an 
hour after: 

I am in a house which I do not know and can only see vaguely. 
The room is large and spacious. I vaguely see tones o! old oak but 
cannot tell what they belong to, A tall lady in black approaches, 
but does not seem concerned with me. I am sorry for lier for I see 
she is siiircriiig. He is dead, and she is his wife. I do not know 
^Yho he is, there is no name, btit I know it is someone I had loved. I 
experience a feeling that is almost religious, and I' wish to touch the 
furniture that belonged to him. I have a feeling of profound and 
hitiniate communion with all that surrounds me, even with the 
carpet on which 1 am standing. I feci as though 1 woLild like to roll 
on that carpet, to share niy grief with it and be happy at its touch. 
(Throtrghout the dream there seems to he a vague idea that the dead 
man is my friend F, but the name never comes though it always 
Seems about to come.) I do not know what prevents me. The lady 
in black and her grief make me feel constrained. I remain silent, 
feeling moved, but reserved, while the lady, in black displaces a gate- 
leg table by pushing it alternately on one leg and then on the other, 
rapidly directing it towards a large open door which leads into 
another room full of fiirnitUL-e. I see a butler in the other room, 
busily occupied amid the fiuruitvivc. He is a round and very im- 
portajit man, with a rqtiiul rather oiled head, and a calm, knowjjig, 
good II at lire cl smile. He looks at me, winks, and disrespectfully 
placing his right forefinger beneath his right eye, he gives me to 
understand that he knows my secret, but that she (the lady) has 
never known, for it would pain her, so what would be the good? I 
am rather annoyed at the butler’s free and easy manner, and at his 
knowledge of rny secret. But I am happy to be among the furniture 
that is so dear to nie^ and with which I feel a sort of physical 
communion. 
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Change of scene. I seem vaguely to sec a path which is, I think, 
1,3^ a river. Beneath my arm is a book absolutely identical with one 
written by the friend who seems to have been on the threshold of the 
fjr.st scene of the dream. Something to do with calces comes in here, 
but it is too vague to recall. Then the dream becomes clearer, I see 
VidahLablachc Atlas. A man calls me to tell me I have to correct 
a map. The man is fair and shaved, with a round head, he is 
unknown to me. He wears brown trousers with a large pale spot, 
apparently because they arc old and worn; he pulls them up as he 
talks and the gesture is displeasing to me. In referring to the map 
he tells me there arc two I'ivers where I have only put one, and that 
Berlin is on the Oder. I reply; ‘'Berlin is on the Spree. I can show 
it to you in the atlas I have." I find my Vidal-LabJache Atlas 
(seeing it as I saw it in childhood) and open at the right place. I 
find, Lo my surprise, two Oders, running parallel, one through Berlin 
towards Hamburg, the other to the West, I am surprised and not 
coiiviiiccd, blit I tell the man I will make the correction. lie gives 
me back my book, which it seems I had handed to him, and I go 
into an adjoining room like an office, Then I am overcome with 
co[ifusion, for I ask myself if in the book I had given the man, and 
wJiicli he lias just re turn ed, I had not left a letter I should not like 
him to read, beginning (in English): "You naughty man who made 
me sob.” I look in the book which still resembles that written by 
my friend. Then I see the man, who is still pulling up his trousers, 
and he asks me if he ough*: to change them to go to the lecture. I 
dislike him with his bro wn trousers and false air and coldly tell him 
he had better change them, I awake. 

It is certain that the dead man was my friend F., for during the 
day I had been thinking of happy times spent with him, and how 
iiusch I should feel the loss of him, whether l>y absence in another 
country or by death. The other man, and the butler, are inex- 
plicable, So is the lady in black, unless, hy the gymnastics of dream 
thought, she represents my husband who might suffer if he knew. I 
believe I had written the English phrase of the dream In a letter to 
F. The feeling of communion with material objects is a well known 
feeling, but in old days I was inclined to smile at it; lately, however, 
it has become pronounced in. me. I have always liked carpets and 
hangings, but have not been conscious of pleasure in touching them, 
though I like to touch, and even kiss, personal things like letters 
and books, 

Dheam XLVIT. Night of 2 d July; Light supper and to bed a 
long time after, with a dose of quinine, for I have a cold and there Is 
much influenza about. 

IB 
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The dream is Yague. \ am liraveliiig with my father and niothei 
and brothers and sisters. We are busy. I see us all in a station 
rcstauranL Then we are looking for a coinparfcnierit in the train. 
My mother is nervous and agitated^ and we are encumbered with 
In g gage. It is not ckar. 

Dkeau XLVIIL Night of 3rd July: A light supper and to bed 
a long time after. A dose of quinine which makes my ears ring, I 
fall asleep seeming to hear a motor as of a great Zeppelin over my 
head, 

I dream that I have to go to Paris by train, but cannot have my 
passport. I am troubled and agitated, Then I see my mother. She 
has come to live with me and is transforming my little house. She 
likes bcaiiLifuI fiiniiturc and hangings, and there are new curtains 
nne! pretty things every wherci I like to sec her hanging pictures on 
the walls. Then niy elder boy knocks over a mahogany cabinet with 
many glass windows, one of the legs is gone, but the glass is not 
broken. I raise it up with my mother's help, and decide to stay at 
home until all is finished. But there is much to do. I shall lose my 
train. Never mind. For once I will not go to school, but will say I 
have the Spanish flu. The train haunts me. I awake. 

Dueam XLIX. Night of Sth July: To bed two hours after a 
[arge supper, 

I ajii on a farge white bed and in the midst of changing a baby's 
diapers. I seem to be iu my nightdress. I hold the child's feet 
delicately between the fingers of iny left hand, raising them up, while 
operating with my right hand. "I want some more safety pins," I 
say to my servant. other the child I" she replies, always 
wants sometUiug.” (This is quite true to life.) I continue the 
operation. I need a sponge to clean the legs which arc very long 
and lean. I do not know whether the sponge is brought, but I see 
the baby lying on its stomach on the bed, with bottom in the air, and 
this I kiss. Someone, 1 do not know who, asks his name. After 
wliat seems a moment of hesitation I reply that it is E.j then 0. It 
is E. O., my iiew sou (E. and O. are the names of two of my 
brothers), He is beautiful. I love him. After lliis I think the 
dream went off in another direction, and I was troubled over the 
prospects of my children in the world. But my difliculties seemed 
about to be settled by a man who eventually turns out to be my 
friend F. I aw-akc just as he puts his arms arpund me consolingly. 

During the day I had been speaking of cUildren and the Aincricau 
scheme of Mothers’ Pensions, 

Dream L. Night of 9th July, a week after end of monthly perJnd. 
A rather large supper and to bed immediately after. 
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I see a young man man seated on a garden bench with a young 
girl He is tall and well-made, with dark brown he anti fully curling 
hair all round his head. I cannot sec the girl but I feel that she is 
of gentle and passive nature. The young man is talking to her, with 
bright eyes .and an abundance of vitality which seems to please her. 
One might say that in listening to liiin so eagerly, as he turns 
towards her tallcing, she is every moment cKpectiiig a declaration of 
Jove. The young man, becoming more animated, declaims (in 
English'); "There was ouec a young man who loved a young 
woman." She seems about to ask a question, but he continues: 
"The young man was myself" (I have a vague idea that he here 
mentioned the name of a doctor I am acquainted with) "and the 
girl was" — the name does not come Into the dream but it was 
evidently not that of the young girl, for she stifles a cry of pain that 
the young man does not seem to ijerceivs, for he continues, with 
increased animat ion and standing up, with his hair in the wind and 
tragic eyes: "Yes, and they killed her. She was warned not to go 
Id lJ]e station but she gave no heed, She went, and tJiey tortured 
and hanged her." I see a scene of savagery, though not clearly. It 
is like a distant picture in which I catch a glimpse of fantastic Blacks 
dancing grotesquely. The young mnii evidcuLly sees the same thing; 
Jiis gaze is fixed and pained, reflecting the terrible spectacle. The 
young girl rises, anti timidly, full of love, passes her left arm beneath 
her companion's right, placing her right hand on his arm, and looking 
into his face. 

Change of scene. The young man is going along a street, on his 
right arm the young girl who, from the shock she has received, has 
become iialf fmbccfle and seems shaken by a nervous tremor like St:. 
Vitus' dance. She walks at his side, convulsed and contortioiied. 
He aids her, gently and tenderly, with left hand placed on her left 
hand which rests on his arm. TIis lofty head dominates Jicr, with 
luminous gaze, but fixed and directed a-far. He meets the parents of 
the young girl who had been so tragically killed and speaks to them 
of a pension for his companion. The dialogue is rather vague. The 
girl is to have money to which the dead girl had been entitled. Of 
the parents I only see the mother, a fair, gentle, middle-aged woman. 
She adds a remark (in Englisli) I do not luidcr stand: "In any case 
he will not drive any more to the station, and they woii^t stop him 
again." 

I awake, take a few notes, and go to sleep again, 

Dream LI. Same night: I see a flat in which we have just 
installed ourselves, and I am occupied in considerine how I shall find 
enough beds for every one. I sec my father, my mother, and a boy 
I do not know. 
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A SLiddeii cliangc of scene. I sec, in a kind of court, the iiakcd 
body of a dead 'vvoniaii, stretched on the earth. She is oii her back 
and I must be behind her head, for I seem especially to sec the louver 
part of her body, her leg's and the pubic triangle. I speak to a boy 
who is trying from a distance to kick a football between the Woman’s 
legs. This evidently seems to ine quite natural, for I seek to place 
the body so that he may succeed. I have the impression that I am 
pulling the body by the shoulders and with difficulty, feeling Us 
inert weight, across an asphalted court. 1 place it so that the 
separated legs face the youthj but the legs have a singular way of 
alwa^^s closing as soon as separated. At last I succeed in keeping 
them in place. The young man gives a kick to the ball which I sec 
running to the body, striking it, and rebounding towards the youth, 
wlio takes it, and starts again. It touches the spot aimed at, and the 
dead young ■woman rises and exclaims; /'Well hit I” The hall had 
struck her sexual regions. This seems to give me sexual pleasure. 
(On waking and thinking of it I still felt sexual excitement, though 
at the same time feeling it was silly to do so.) The young man is 
vague; I do not know who he is. 

Change of scene. I am at a table in a dining room Like a 
restaurant, where there arc many other small tables, all occupied. I 
am annoyed because I have to go out, aud before going out to 
change my dress and put on my navy blue petticoat and a pink 
blouse, But I do not dare to get up and. leave the table. My brother 
A, I at the same table, is talking to me of a green cloak, and I think 
of my little boy’s green velveteen jacket, and say, ’’No, it is not thatl’’ 
Suddenly my mother at another table turns towards me and says,, 
''Ought yon not to change your dress?” I am pleased she has 
spoken and rise to go towards her, replying, “Yes. They are in 
the wardrobe.” I go to the wardrobe to look for my petticoat and 
blouse. I reach a room I have to go through before arriving at the 
bedroom with the wardrobe. At . the door I hear voices and the 
laughter of boys. I knock and ask if I may go tlirongh to the bed- 
voom. Then I kneel down before a drawer looking for my blouse. 
One of my pupils, a fair, smiling, aniJablc boy, as he is in real life, 
gently and mischievously kisses me on the left clicclc, leaning his 
head towards mine. With my right forefinger I playfully threaten 
liim. Then I ask of iiiy brother; "Could you bring me some warm 
water?” Then I awake, but neglected to uoLe at the time whether 
I wanted to make water, but believe that I did. Garde-robe (ward- 
robe) is an old French name for w. c. 

During the day I had been thinking of a story I had been told 
of n Woman spy shot naked by French soldiers; the story had haunted 
me. Ii\ the evening I had felt much excited sexually, and could not 
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rcsfAl: jijastiirbatioii^ 1 am ashamed to say, after refraining from it 
for a very lonK" time. On awaking after the first dream I thought 
of 1113" Juisbancl, of money which fails to arrive, and of my friend F., 
and found that I was Sexually moved and 3 vet. At the final awaken- 
ing I noticed nothing remarkable, but detested both dreams. 

CiiKAM LI I. Night of the lOUi July; I reTnember nothing 
except that I am flying, or rather I leap into the air from one foot. 
I am as light as a ball that rebounds. I rise in the air, float over* 
people's heads, and then sinking I rise again. Ifc is delicious. A man 
3s looking at me; he desires me; he tries to catch me, but I always 
escape him by rising in the air and laughing at his failure. 

DRE^^k^ LIII. Night of lUh July: A vague dream of a walk, a 
factory, a tramway, though I seem to see nothing, but I am on a 
bridge with a man, and before me there is a superb mass of water, 
an imnicjisc pool with 3 vater lilies in the sun, and then all is vague 
again. I awake wanting very badly to urinate. It is as I do so that 
the dream comes back to me. 

Dream LIV. Night of 13th July: Late supper and to bed imme- 
diately after. 

I am ill my old flat of two years ago, but the furniture is new 
and I say to J., ^'It is all mine." "Of course it is not," she replies. 
"You know very well you have sold everything." It is really a 
furnished flat. "There is even a piano I" I exclaim. There are two 
or three pianos in a large room; I decide that they are badiy placed, 
and begin to rearrange them. Suddenly I am in the corridor with 
J. I see a low door like a little cupboard on Che floor. "What is 
this, I wonder?" I open the door and see a great yawning hole at 
the bottom of which a large fire is sparldhig. "What is this.?" I ask. 
"Is i-t tlic furnace of the central heating?" "No, the hotise is on fire." 
Then I see myself going down the stairs and calling out.: "House on 
firel House on firel" Below, at the street entrance, there is already 
a fire engine. I caJJ my' yoiuigcst child and go upstairs again, H, h 
at Llic top of the staircase, I call him again. J. is agitated; she has 
liim ill her arms. "Give him to me," I say, "or you will fail. Go 
slowly." We go down, the child is in my arms and full of delight 
ns he exclaims Avith amiiseinent: "House on firel House on firel" 

I am in the road. I can see neither J. nor the child. 1 am stand- 
ing on a street refuge looking at the flames destroying the house. 
I see at one corner a fireman ha c Icing down a partition with an axe, 
I aAvake. 

During the day I had been reading to 1113 ^ elder child (who docs 
not come into the dream) the story of "Joe, the Fireman's Dog.'^ 
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My tlioughts have also been much occtvpied with the question of a 
now flat; the conversation was throiighour- hi English. 

Dream LV, Same night; It is vaguCj a room, a sort of drawing 
room, l^ear the window a little boy, dressed in pale blue, is on a 
seat with a hole in it, a kind of long wooden case, full of water. At 
the other end I can sec the water, clean and deep. A lady is there 
cicaLiing her teeth and spitting into the box. I put my head through 
the door, and say (I do not know whether in French or English), 
"Before going, 1 want to wash niy teetli." The lady replies^ "Come 
in and make yourself at home,” 

Change of scene. The child is still there looking at ns, but I 
do not know if he is still on the scat. The lady is no longer there; 
now it is J., my servant. Wc are mending a broken toilet table. It 
IS a difficult task. Wc need some pieces of wood. At last, after 
much trouble, and with many precautions, we get the table onto its 
leg and place it against the wail. It is of the half-moon shape with 
cciilral leg, and being top-heavy will not stand well. It falls; I hold 
it. The lady comes back; she seems Co be someone whom I used 
to know. I say to her; ^T am sorry but we have broken your tabic. 
'We have mended it, but it is top-heavy and won't stand." She says; 
"It is only because J. has not done it well." She shows me a piece 
of marble, with yellow lines on a white ground, and says: "This 
belongs to another table. The two sides arc not alike, as J. lias done 
them, and that is why it will not balance." I awake. 

This dream is quite inexplicable. 

Dream LVI. Same night; I ani in a large room with several 
h^omcii, whom, however, I do not see nor any details, for it is vague,/ 
but wc seem to be at a table “of hard wood. A man enters and says, 
"To-morrow morning,” giving us a piece of pnper on which are 
written two surnames, one of them mine, while the last is invisible, 
It means that to-morrow morning we are to appear before the 
ti'ibunal. We are arrested as pacifists. The other name is that of a 
school teacher whom I like, but her opinions ore in real life strongly 
militarist. 

Chiinge of scene. I and another woman, who is slight but only 
vaguely seen, await our turn. We can sec the tribuna) through a 
door. While waiting I feel nervous, I call out suddenly, "I have 
forgotten iny handkerchief." I turn back, almost ru lining. Some- 
one, I know not who, gives me a handkerchief with a pink edge. I 
quickly return to my place. At last I hear a voice say, "Case No. 
11," A man asks something and the voice replies, "The woniaii who 
ilias so many names," and he pronounces my name. An inspector 
approaches me, places his left hand on my shoulder and leads me 
ilong a corridor. He is tall and slender, in a gray coat; I do not see 
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his head, I asic myself why I was called "The woman with so many 
names”; can they Icnow that I once had another name? The in- 
spector is stilJ leading- me. I asir him the quest ion. He replies that 
I will know everyth in g- soon. He aslcs me if I will remain quiet 
before the tribunal or if he must continue to hold me by the shoulder, 

I reply that I will remain quiet. We have to pass the corner of a 
street to enter the court, which is square, lined with light oak, much 
resembling Bow Street Police Court. The inspector leads me into a 
vacant space in the middle where I see a kind of platform resembling 
an overturned gilt fender, That is the place for the accused, but it 
is decided (I do not know by whom) that I am to be brought in 
front of a fiat desk so as to face the judge. I sec yagiicly before me 
seats of oak on steps, the highest being that of the judge dominating 
me from above. I do not see him, but I hear his disagreeable voice 
declaiming in a dramatic way (the dialogue is all in French) : "You 
see before you a young woman of some twenty years," and he 
repeals with a tragic air, "Twenty years!" as though to say, "Is it 
not sad?" I say to myself, “Pie is very flattering." But I do not 
wish to he treated as a child cand I caH out in an assured tone, as 
though to brush aside sentimentality and get to the point: "I am not 
twenty I" I hesitate for a moment between thirty- two and thirty- 
three and continue: ‘T am thirty-three. I am not so young as you 
think." Sensation among the public. My great assurance arouses 
astonishment- I see, however, at niy right the back of a man who 
vaguely recalls Archibald Bodkin. This man reads out in a harsh 
aj)d monotonous voice the charge against me. During the reading 
the inspector continues to hold me so firmly by the shoulder that my 
green dress slips down, uncovering my left shoulder almost com- 
pletely, which worries me> but he is packed so lightly behind me that 
I can hardily move. I make a violent movement, however, with my 
shoulders to free myself, saying, "Let go; I shall not run away; 
besides, how could I?" pointing with my right hand to the court 
room. I add, "Besides, I like being here." The inspector then 
addresses the judge, "She says she likes being here." The judge 
turns to me, "Pay attention to -what is said to you." Hesitating and 
trembling, afraid I may say something that will injure me, I reply; 
“I wsh Lo say that I am pleased to have an opportunity of explaining 
myself." "Yes," the judge replies, "many people have had that 
pleasure, and have had to pay for it with five years of hard labor." 
I imagine I may get two years, and wonder what will happen to my 
children. Then I say to myself that one must have trust. The in- 
spector fontiiutes to hold me tight, but he is now lioldiiig my head. 
He pushes tiiy hair back from my forehead with a gentle movement 
of the lingers of both hands, and he seems to like the operation. To 
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me it is vciry untjieasaiit; contact with the man is repugnaiU to me, 
"Why are yoii ttoing that?'' T ask. "I must show your head to the 
judge/' he replies* I fee! that my forehead is large and beaiitifid 
and the abundant hair standing out /iiiely, and I am proud of it 
though still disgusted with the inspector. At last the judge seems to 
come down from his scat, for it is vacant, and he is standing beside 
me, on the other side of the railing, gazing at us. He is at my right. 
He has jn his hands a pair of woman's boots, very high and with 
ridiculously small soles. He coutinucs to talk grandly and says 
pompously: "Loqlc at these small sole^, these pretty little small 
soles. Merely to look at the shape of these boots one feels that they 
are heroic. They have done their duty in the Vosges. And these"^ 
pointing to others large and heavy — "these which leave a woman’s 
leg visible, they smell of duty, but the others" — Here everyone is 
looking at me and I feel behind me people bending forward to see 
niy feet, for he is speaking of the boots I am wearing, large, solid, 
and comfortable, I wonder to myself whether they will now turn up 
my foot like a horse’s being shod, to Look at the soles. I tlccitic to 
pretend not to understand what that madman is saying. Someone 
seizes me by the leg, and 1 hear the judge saying, "But the otliers 
only smell of orange flowers." That is said with an air of contempt. 

1 want to laiigli for it seems to me better to smell of orange flowers 
than of duty, but he calls out, "No laughing I" and I reply, with a 
scarcely disguised smile, am not laLighing. I am very serious.’' 
Then I hear the laughter of my two children as I awake. 

The tribunal may be explained by the fact that I had been 
reading during the day the sad story of a conscientious objector I 
knew who after more than hvo years of hard labor is now said to be 
at the end of his strength; at this I had felt horribly grieved and 
indignant, for I recall him as a strong and vigorous young man. I 
can explain the uncertainty about my name; the orange flower has 
no associations beyond being a symbol of pleasure and luxury. 

DaEA^[ LVII, Night of 20tli July: To bed immediately after a 
light supper. 

I dream that I desire to masturbate but am afraid of being seen. 
I go into a bathroom, shut myself in and lie on the floor. 1 feel the 
draught from below the door. I am lying on my back. I raise my 
skirts iji front, when suddenly a young girl comes in. I realize that 
I had left the key in the outside of the door when I shut it. I am 
annoyed. I quickly lower my skirts, saying that I am resting by 
lying Q\\ the floor. 

On awaking, I iind that I am really lying on my back, a position 
I rarely assvimc. 1 am Wot and sexually excited. I can recall only 
twice having ever masturbated when dressed. The first time was 
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when mentally excited by preparing a lecture and when lying on a 
sofa I did it instinctively without ever having heard of such a prac- 
tice, The second occasion was similar. It has never happened on 
the floor or in a bathi'ooni. 

Diieam LVIIL Night of Zlst July: I am walking with iny friend 
F., and wc conic in front of a palace of marble and gold. I see a 
iiiagiiificcnt staircase but cannot describe its fantastic architecture. 
Staircases seem to reach up towards the sky. The whole palace is 
notliing blit staircases in flights of about twenty steps leading to 
terraces. F. says, '*Thcrc you can recognize Italian art, ail in ter- 
races!" Wc ascend. Above wc find young people drawing in a 
large room. They are engaged in an architectural competition. I 
look at their designs. One represents a fresco and seems meant to 
be over a door; there arc rows of saints in long robes of bright 
colors, blue and red. I reflect that it is very Italian. Another yoLing 
man with A few fantastic strokes of his pejicil traces terraces whicli 
again remind me of Italian architecture. I awake, 

I am unable to explain the dream. 

DiiKAM LIX. Night of 25th July: Second day of monthly 
period. To bed half an hour after a light supper. 

I am at my butcher’s. I ask for sheep’s Idclncys, Tie gives me 
one. I ask, "Is that all I caji have?” He says, “Yes; I have been 
without mutton for three months." He takes the kidney bade with the 
air of saying that if I don't want it I can go without. I am furious 
and say, "I shall change my butcher,” He seems disdainful. Then 
I see the Fire Station, but suddenly I am again at the butcher's and 
say, “There is going to be a storm.” I hear thunder and see rain 
falling in sheets. I awake at six-thirty. 

My servant tells me that it had rained and tlumdered towards 
morning. During the day she had, hcciT unable to obtain kidneys at 
I he butcher’s, and 1 had spoken of going to him, 

lx. Night of 26tli July: Last day of period. After an 
evening spent with F., I had returned home and to bed immediately 
after a enp of cocoa. 

I am walking with someone, I do not know whom, and wc arc 
in front of large masses of water, like reservoirs, with narrow 
cemented paths between them. We walk in single file along these 
paths at the risk of falling in, and at one point the path follows a 
square huilcliiig of yellow hricks, around which we turn clinging to 
the wall. Then we take another path, always with the risk of falling 
into the water which is all around and very deep. I awake, with a 
strong desire to make water, which I do copiously, aiid then fall 
uslecp again. 
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Dream LXl. Same night: I am in a swing, in the air, my skirts 
raised. A man below me is looking, and I say indignantly, "Vou 
ought not to be there,'* The sensation of the swing is very pleasant, 
The iTi«an is still there, looking bene at li my skirts. Then I am 
awakened by the children, bnt again want to make water, I fe^^t 
sure that the dream, if contimicd, would have been erotic. 

The day before I had seen an engraving in a hook of a rather 
similar swinging scene from a picture by Fragonard. 

Dream TXII. Night of 28 tli July: To bed immediately after a 
light late supper. 

I see a flat, winding, blackish road near a factory. I reach a 
point where I have to cross a slimy, marshy patch of road by means 
of a pJank thrown over it. I realize that a river has overflowed. 
People behind me are awaiting their turn, for only one can pass at a 
time. I sec no one, but I hear their voices encouraging me, I step 
on the plan^ which slides back with the pressure, 1 nearly fall and 
feel afraid, but try again and succeed. I reach a slight elevation 
where I meet two, perhaps three, surveyors who with tlicjr instru- 
ments are talcing me as it rem cuts. I know that they are concerned 
with the repairs made necessary hy the damage caused by the rain. 
Then I reach a flat dirty canal and follow a black path level with it 
It seems a district of factories, as in certain parts of Northern 
France I am familiar with. I see dirty walls along the canal, and 
always the dirty water and the black path I following. At the 
end of the path 1 seem to sec a bridge with an ascending path I have 
to take. 

I awake with the wish to urinate and a headache. This was an 
unpleasant dream; the previous dreams of water had been either 
agreeable or indifferent. During the day I had been thinking of 
the town I was born in and its ugliness. 

Dream LXlII. Night of 30tli July: A light supper and then at 
once to bed. 

I am about to sit down to tabic for tea. I am at the head of the 
table, half bending to sit down and with my right hand I am inviting 
some invisible person to take a scab I know that the invisible 
person is iny mother. I am happy, but I still do not see her. Sud- 
denly I sec a beautiful white swan on the chair to my right. It is 
my mother. This seems to me quite natural, and I am very happy, 
The swavi's long white neck and black l3ill arise proudly with gentle 
undulating movements. I admire and love him. 

On awaking I at once make water, The dream seems inex- 
plicable. 

(Later the dreamer spontaneously suggested that this was a 
bladder dream. In writing down the dream on awakening she 
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mi der lined the color of the bill, for it seemed to her wrong; but some 
time later she found that her sleeping- memory was more correct 
titan her waJciJig- memory, and that a swan's bill really is black.) 

Djieam lx IV. Same night: Wc had been shipwrecked (tliougli 
I do not know who 'Sve** includes) and I feel that we have had many 
adventures, which I have forgotten, before we reach a great wall, 
smooth and slippcryi and a man who is drawing me by the hand 
causes me to slide and fall down into what seems the moat of a 
fortress, There is, however, no water there; it seems a green ter- 
race; I do not know whether of grass. The descent is inerilons; the 
mail, whom I do not see, is a. sailor. I do not think he goes down 
with me, for I see him no more. I seem to be in the fortress, on the 
green terrace snrroLiiuled by crenellated walls, and at a sort of table 
is a woman like a school mistress I know; she approaches and says 
in a half-cold, half-friendly manner, seeing iny rather pitiable air, “I 
am very sorry hut wc are not allowed to grant anyone the right of 
asylum here/' At this I exclaim, "Damn I" which seems greatly to 
scandalize her. I tell her I must inform my husband, who is at 
another tabic at the end of the terrace. He is quite unlike real life, 
very yoiuig, in the nniforni of an English naval officer and shaved] 
with a careless air he is playing some sort of game like chess. As I 
go Up to him, I remark to myself that he does not seem worried. I 
seem to alter my intention of speaking to him, for I go back to the 
woman who had told me I must leave the fortress. She is seated; I 
fall at her knees, kneeling on my left knee, and bury my head in her 
lap. I can see myself from behind in this posture, observing the 
fair hair at the nape of my neck. I say to her: "You must not think 
I am not brave because I said 'Damn'; I am brave, but I have been 
through so much that I am very weary. If 1 must go, 1 will go." 
I weep in her dress for a moment, and then rise and call my children, 
I do not know where they come from, but suddenly they arc there, 
running about, active and without care. I also see several women 
like nurses, and they say: “Is it not a shame to send her away like 
that after ail they have gone through?" The matron (for so the 
head mistress has now become) grows merciful and says I may stay 
to rest for a quarter of an hour. But we leave; my younger child 
runs to take my left hand which I hold out to him beliind. He 
passes the matron latighing and jumping grotesquely, and she 
smiles and gives him a playful smack on his behind. We go down 
a steep path between two crenellated walls. The nurses follow and 
overtake us, saying, ‘Tt is a shame to let you go like this. Have you 
even enough money?" I open my green purse and say, "I have a 
pound and a little silver" (exactly what I had yesterday). A nurse 
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tries to slip a note into my liancl but I refuse, saying, "I am going 
home to sell everything;,’' She insists. I awake. 

The dream is inexplicable, except as regards money. 

DnEAat LXy. Kight of 31st July: To bed aji hour after a light 
supper. 

I sec 3iiy mother and other people. There is a question oF re- 
moval to a new house. But there is a nanny goat with an extremely 
long body and short hair which constantly annoys us. She is fierce 
and we are all afraid of her. I push her back ivith a long thick iron 
bar hut she consUntly returns and tries to bite our legs. At last she 
finds a large piece of bread which she takes between her teeth snarl- 
ing and seems to expend her anger on it. We arc no longer afraid 
of her. I aAvalce. 

In the evening I had read a story of Jack London’s about a 
snarling wolf-dog, 

DiiEAM L,XVI. Night of 2d August: To bed immediate Jy after 
returning from a visit to F, I think of him peacefully and hope to 
dream of him, but the Fates are not propitious. 

I dream that I am at the hairdresscf's to have niy head washed, 
and that a young woman is occupied with iny hair. I say to her, “I 
ain sorry it is so sticky, but I have tried to make it curl with sugar- 
water.” I tell her I am a singer at the opera and that iny naine is 
Blake. I know it is not true, but I make a good impression on her. 
I tell her to spend care on my head because I must have beautiful 
hail' on account of my profession. But suddenly she leaves juc to 
join a circle of dancers. They arc dancing very prettily in bright reel 
and green and blue costumes which often cling to the body. It is 
cha%*miiig and pleases me. I awake. 

I had been speaking of my hair, rather sticky with soap, and my 
intention of washing it again on this account. The sticlcincss had 
evidently suggested the absurd idea of sugar-water. The idea of a 
singer was suggested by a recent concert, and that of dancing by the 
Russian ballet. 

Due AM LX VI I. Same night: A complicated dream in which 
many things arc vague and escape me. My inothcr is in it, and a fire 
break.<) out, but I see nothing clearly until I enter a white bed- 
room in which arc beautiful pictures in very dark frames of brown 
wood, I say to my brother O. who is with me, *'What a pretty 
room I” "Yes," he replica, "it is L,'s (our si.ster’s) and I am sure it 
will please her; I arranged it." I admire the pictures; they are by 
another of my brothers, and I am moved at their beauty, I reflect 
that I had never imagined he eould attain svich a perfection of line; 
there is no longer any awkwardness or stiffness, and the colors arc 
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brilliant, 'While the frames enhance these qualities. He had always 
I reflect, that the stiff and awkward period was transitional, and 
I see that these arc like his earlier pictures but with a new force. I 
note two luiiiiiioLis heads of children close together (as in Reynolds) 
and behind them an immense golden fish, like a dolphin with arc lied 
hack The colors dazzle me, golden, rosy, flaming, but yet delicate. 
Tlicn I see another picture — a man tall and well built, in the attitude 
of one of Isadora Duncan's poses in her dance of the Return of tlie 
Warriors, I see him from behind, walking with rhythmic steps, the 
left leg behind, the thigh in profile. He is handsome, dressed in a 
dark red dinging costiuiie, so clinging tJiat I sec tJie curves of tJic 
bullodcs .and the lines separating them. I linger over -this detail, 
asking myself why my brother has often emphasized the buttocks 
in his drawings. Then I vaguely seem to liear my mother calling 
jiic to speak about a dress, and I awake. I have to get out at once 
to urinate. 

The subject of pictures had been suggested to my mind during 
the clay, and a drawing of a dance pose by my brother resembling 
that in the dream is a favorite of mine, and I often look at it. The 
opinions expressed correspond to reality. 

Dream LX VI If. Night of 3d August: To bed directly after a 
light supper. 

The beginning escapes me, being very vague. Then I see a 
street crowded with vehicles and tramways; on the wide footpath to 
the right is a sort of red kiosk into which climb men furnished with 
Ironibones, clarinets, etc. They are going to give a concert. But 
before they can begin a man and a woman commence singing and 
make so much noise that the band decides to move away, and I see 
them carrying off their kiosk on their backs and crossing the road. 
Then suddenly I am with a troop of people, men and women, and 
wc arc perched on the top of a sort of pyramid, made of sugar boxes. 
A well-intentioned lady passes behind us and pushes the cases to the 
edge of the footpath. Sllc must be very strong for she scarcely 
seems to touch them. But her touch brings the structure down and 
wo fall into the mud. I say to her, ^‘Why on earth have you done 
this?'' She excuses herself, 'T thought you would be better placed 
on the edge of the pavement." She disappears behind a tramway. 
Wc seem to have crossed the road for wc begin to reconstruct our 
pyramid oti the left-hand side pathway pcriloLisJy near the tram- 
ways. I am oJi the right of the pyramid near a man of otir troop in 
the roadway, and suddenly I say to him, "You poor O." (the name 
of one of my brothers), "in what a state you are. Yott could claim 
damages" He is covered witli mud, especially his brown waistcoat, 
but I realize that we cannot now find the lady who has disappeared 
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iu the cYowd, O. shvvigs his shovilders as if to say, "Bah. It's our 
lucid" But I put my hands on his shoulders, and say: "Never mind 
dear, I ’will clean it to-nigliL" To which another man of our troop 
adds, "And mine, too, dear little girl" He puts his arm lownel my 
ehOLilders and I promise; I am feeling happy. I am awakened by the 
children, who are just now sleeping with me. 

The details are inexplicable. 

Dream LXIX. Same night: It is vague. There arc women 
friends and I show them a blue dress 'with pink flowers. It is a sort 
of muslin and seems vaporous and cloudlikc. "How pretty 1" they 
say. "Yes, but it is merely an old dress that I am making up again," 
I show a seam behind and say, "You see this piece; I hope it will 
not show." I have the impression that I wish to finish the dress to 
look pretty for someone, but it is vague, I awake. 

This dream agrees with reality, 

Dueau LXX. Night of 6th August: To bed immediately after a 
light slipper. 

I am in a statioji, on the platform. I am going to take the tralji 
for Germany. I climb up with difiiciilty into a very high carriage. I 
cling to the slippery step and nearly fall, but someone from behind 
pushes me with so niiich force that I am thrown into the compart- 
ment with my buttocks uppermost. The sudden movement seems to 
have uncovered my behind, for my skirts are pushed up, exposing the 
flesh, and a man continues to push me by means of a long cane 
placed at the anus. (I am not quite sure that this docs not give me 
a vague pJeasijre.) Then I seem to be on a reel scat and a woniaji is 
talking to me through the open door. The train is so high that I 
only see her head as she says to me canccrning my eldest child who 
is seated beside me (he had not previously been in the dream), 
"This child has scarlet fever." I turn towards him and observe that 
he is feverish, I draw him towards me and pet him, saying to myself 
that I hope he will not get worse before we reach the end of our 
journey. I want to put cold compresses but cannot find water in 
the train. I observe his tearful eyes and am worried. 

Change of scene, I seem to be at my school, but the room Is 
like the interior of a convent. A school mistress is with me, known 
as B. But she is not like the teacher of the same name whojii I 
knew but move like a charwoman. I ask her to stay and have tea, 
but she says she must catch the train. As slie is leaving we see two 
railway lines; we seem to be on a conn try station platform, and we 
sec a train moving out, the train that should have taken B, Lo 
Gerninjiy. Forced to rciiiaiii, she agrees to have tea, and we are 
once more in the convent when a packet arrives, I know not from 
whom, with chocolates for the children. I open it and find a small 
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piece of paper which I expccL to indicate the sender, but it is blank, 

I awake with slight colic. 

Dream LXXI. The same night: I am teaching one of my classes, 
The children arc noisy. I am tired and rather angry. I turn 
towards a little girl, more noisy than the rest, and tell her to write, 
“I am very disobedient,” and to show it to the head master. The 
child is confused and I see tears in her eyes, I am worried at having 
been so severe, I would like to kiss tlie little girl. I awake. 

Dream LXXIL Night of 7th of August: To bed immediately 
after a light supper, I have a slight headache. The afternoon had 
been spent at Kew Gardens with my friend F. 

The first part of the clrcam is vague; I seem to be on a station 
platform with my children, waiting for a train for Belgium. Then 
the scene changes and I see very distinctly a young woman I lost 
sight of seven or eight years ago. She is dressed in blue, but her 
petticoat comes below her dress. I wish to attract her attention to 
this and call her, though I do not seem to hear her name pronounced 
in the dream, I pull her skirt down on the left side to try to make 
it right, but cannot succeed; she will have to take her dress off. 

Change of scene- We arc in a sort of bathroom, which is quite 
white. The floor seems cemented. It is like a modern hospital. 
There are combs on the floor. Then I am in a long corridor, painted 
white, and on the floor I sec women’s combinations. Some are white 
and embroidered. Olic is of coarse net, and this I take for my 
friend to put on, but I see no details of undressing and dressing. 
I know we are going to a banquet given by an important govern- 
ment personage. 

Change of scene. I am at table with many other people in a 
large room, richly decorated and gilded. I am surprised to see no 
one of importance, but they give us to understand that, being myself 
of no ijnporta.ncc, I have been relegated with the small fry to a room 
where the great personage has given orders that we shall be properly 
gorged as is done with lacqueys. I yield to this, seeining to think 
that anyhow good cheer is always good. The person who has given 
me the iiiforiiiation seems a servant and very much occupied. She 
piles good things onto my plates, hors d’ociivres, etc., then unctuous 
inokas, and while I protest she tells me she has orders to look after 
ns, so I attack my plate with a shrug, as much as to say, "Very well 
—go ahead,” I bite into a Saint-TIonore which is a dream of whipped 
cream and preserved cherries and jncits beneath the teeth. I awake. 

There was nothing to explain this gargantuan feast unless it 
was the headache. The young woman is a connection and I had 
spoken of her during the day. 
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Dbeam LXXIIL Night of 10th August i The day had hecii 
spent ill a delightful garden in the country; 1 go to bed an hour after 
a light supper, 

I seem to be at a sort of fete, but 1 do not quite know what it is, 

I seem, however, to sec a stage. Is it a theatre? But I seem to be 
in the open air. A friend is theref. ' She is affected by nervous 
trciiibling. I am seated near her. I am Iiappy. Suddenly I sec a 
hoy who is a connection of my husband’s, He looks jvtst as when 
I last saw him, ex'cept that lie wears a navy-blue costume. I say, "If 
he is here it means my husband has arrived.” I ask him. Be 
replies, “He sent me to fetch you.” I ask, "How arc we going to 
do about beds?” 

I am in the house. My husband is near me. I only sec him 
vaguely hut I feel his right arm round niy shoulders. He talks to 
me gently and affectionately, never leaving me wherever I go. I am 
calm and quietly happy, but occupied about two low beds which J 
uin trying to place close together so as to make one large bed. My 
husband approves without paying much attention, for lie is occupied 
with me. He says, "This will do," but I am not satisfied. I awake. 

The friend is a connection whom I liad seen during the day 
jimilarly ill and nervous ajid 1 had felt troubled about her. The boy’s 
costume is the same as that my own boy was wearing. 

DuEA^ii LXXIV- Same night: I distinctly see one of my pupils. 
We talk in a low voice near a windovv in the corner of the room. 
The head master is at a desk. He is writing. He bands a letter to 
the youth, who gives it to me. I read (in English): "Dear Madame 

(iny real name): I am sorry I have not ycX been able to send 

you back your essay on Su/Tragettes. I have just glanced at it — " 
There I slop. I find it funny he should write when he is quite 
close to nic; but I say to myself that the letter is meant to count 
AS havmg been written during the holidays that are about to begin. 
I smile, the youth .smiles and points to the head nia.sLcr as much as 
to say that he is a little cracked. I speak to the youth, who admires 
my essay (having apparently read it) and I say: "That was clone 
years ago ui a better way than I have done it. I have always had 
these ideas but I know no one who has expressed tliciii more clearly 
than F." I advise him to read the book of my friend F. The name 
of it is not mentioned, but I see a book that resembles it in form. 
I awake. 

I do not know what provoked this dream. 

Dream LXXV. Night of 10th August: A light supper and then 
at GJice to bed, 

I am ill a carriage, a kind of diligence. There are several people. 
We seem to be at the top of a kind of dune. We desccEid a sandy 
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road. At tlic bottom wc sec tlic blue scfi iind rowii of low houses 
alon& the shore. It is a village which I am sure I have seen before 
ill a dream, especially the steep siopc clown of the road and the little 
low village shops. The diligence seems SLidclenly to go at a gallop 
along the shore level with the houses. The horses move with diffi- 
culty and the rising tide reaches to the wheels, to the terror of my 
little boy who is apparently there. I decide to stop at an inn, as the 
child is too frightened to proceed. I have to tell the coachman, whom 
I sec on bis seat, to stop the diligence. Then I am inside the inn. 
Small white tables are scattered about, Wc arc in France and I am 
the only person who can speak French, I order dinner. It is to be 
a French dinner with a huge omelette aiix lines Jierbes. I do not, 
however, see myself speaking to anyone, It seems a sort of mono- 
logue. I only see my child kneeling on a chair and luolciiig out of 
the window, I put my left arm round his shoulder and sliow him 
something in the distance. He is no longer afraid, I awake. 

I had spoken of the sea during the day. 

Drjcam LXXVI. Night of 14th August: To bed an hour after 
a light supper. 

I am walking in the street with the lady who lives above me. 
Wc pass in front of tlic house, and I see a proce.'Jsion of young 
women and children entering. They are her children. I exclaim: 
"EoLlier! They will make a noise and wake my child.” She looks 
quite amiable. I awake. 

These people often wake me, and that evening, especially, they 
had been making much noise. 

Dream LX XVI I. Night of 15th August: To bed immediately 
after a large supper. 

I hear a bomb burst, then another, then a third, making a terrible 
jioisc. I take my elder child by the hand and reassuring him I 
begin to run. 

Change of .scene. I see a friend who is seated on a table. She 
asks me for money, and I say to her, "How could I give you any 
when I live on borrowed money?” She seems to look sorry for 
me, I awake. 

I am told that in the distance there were sounds like cannon, 
three or four times. I heard nothing except in the dream. There 
have been money worries. 

Dream LXXVIII. Same night: I am in niy bedroom of our 
old house in France, I see all the details: the large iron bedstead, 
the walnut wood night table with its green tiles, the bine flowered 
walls. I hear the servant moving in the next room, and my sister, 
appearing as quite a little givl, in short petticoats and with her hair 
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on lier shotdclcrs, enters at tlic door in the wall. She tells me to 
come as they, are waitmg tor me downstairs. She looks happy. I go 
to the night table and below it I find many sliocs. I look for a pair 
that suits me; I find a very small pair and ask myself if they would 
do for niy sister. I awake. 

I had been thinking of my early home life. The scene agrees 
with vcalityj except the shoes and they bclovig to recent occ\itt cnees. 

Dream DXXIX. Night of the 17th August: I am with a man ifi 
the street and we talk of the education of children. He criticizes the 
modern system. I see a square in front and hesitate to cross it. The 
man has become a woman. We arc seeking a restaurant. Then the 
dream is vague but I am on the platform of a railway station. 

1 had been discussing edtication a clay or two previously. 

Dream LXXX. Night of 18th August; To bed after a copious 
Bupper, 

I am with my mother who seems busily occupied with me. She 
reproaches me with being badly dressed. "You are dressed like an 
Englishwoman." She worries me and. I want to leave her. But 
she wilt not let me go, as my petticoat shows below my skirt. She 
calls me back. I think to myself, 'T ought to dress as badly as Aunt 
Julia and then I should be left in peace." 

Change of scene. My mother is undressing me and I am help- 
less ill her hands, although I protest and grumble. A well known 
Labor politician (not personally known to me hi real life) is seated 
on a low chair opposite me, with his left knee bent and his right leg 
extended. He calmly watches the operation, but seems to take 
pleasure in it. I am ashamed and uncomfor table. My mother reaches 
the last garment, a sort of pink drawers. Then suddenly I am seated 
on a low chair facing the Labor palitlcian. There is a sort of gas 
warming apparatus between vis. I seem now to be deesaevL My 
mot her makes some remark which does not seem to me correct, 
and a discussion arises, while the Labor man gently places his right 
foot oji my left foot, as much as to say "Why dispute wJicn you 
know that she will not yield." 

Change of scene. The Labor man has become a woman and is 
hying ham. I awake, 

Dream LXXXL Same night: I am vaguely aware that I ought 
to have an English lesson, where or why I do not know, but I see 
my teacher, a small active wemau closely resembling an actual 
teacher of English I had when at the £:cole Normale iji France. I 
take the tram to return home, and my teacher is there before me; 
she is the tram conductress (in English). I atn surprised she is 
there before me, and seeing me enter, she greets me with an amiable 
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5 j)i]lc. She seems much occupied. We are now seated in front of 
die tram, on a bench attached to a sort of platform, as on a Paris 
^'bateau nionchc.*' My English teacher, dressed in gray, holds a 
skein of wool in her separated hands and someone whom I do not 
see, is winding it, whiie I am seated near admiring the activity of the 
little woin^i^ hi gray and wondering how she can do so many things 
at the same time. Either I say so, or she reads my thoughts, for 
she remarks i ''You must have done all these things if you have been 
leading very active life." I Eed that she Is the new type of war 
woman, busy, active, completely happy, it seems, 

Suddenly vve seem to be in a room. The Uttfe woman is still 
tjiere, always busy, in a corner, talldng gaily and amiably. She turns 
towards a young woman seated in an easy chair with green arms, 
seemingly of wood. The young woman herself is like a doll, pink, 
carefully tended, placid and pretty, She is A. L. whom I knew in 
my childhood and is like her, only embellished. I seem to sit 
opposite her. She Is now married and I ask if she is Jjappy. I Jicar 
no reply, but 1 see from a childish grimace that she is neither liappy 
nor uJihappy, and I know that her husband finds her exasperating. 
Then Sor a moment I sec a tall woman who speaks to the little 
woman in gray and runs away peacefully and happily. It is L. O. 
She also is married, the little gray lady tells me. I am surprised and 
ask if she is happy, though the question docs not seem to be 
definitely forniulated. She replies that L, O.'s husband beats her 
every day, but that L. gives no sign of this and decides to resign 
herself. She adds, '‘Poor L., she was always such a nice girl.*' I 
awake. 

L. 0. is a teacher; she is not married. A. L. is really doll-like. 
She is now married but I do not know lier husband. There is a 
tram strike at present. I had been tliinkhig of the Labor politician 
in connection with my husband. 

Dream LXXXII. Night of 15th August: To bed after a light 
supper. First day of monthly period. 

I am ill an underground lavatory of the English type, I wish 
to put a penny in the automatic lock. Then I find nothing but a 
washing basin. Suddenly I am seated in a \v. c. with iny skirts 
raised, but I feel uncomfortable for I am near a door by which ladies 
are entering, I awake with a a colic pain which is, however, very slight. 

Dream LXXXII I. Same night: I am in a school, but it is more 
like an enormous bazaar with large strange gilded stairways ser- 
pentining overhead. There seems a crowd of people below. I am 
on one of the staircases leaning on the balusters. I am looking for 
Idademoiselle Z. (a teacher in the French Lyc4c I was once at). I 
find her m the corner of a large hall (the place is something like 
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Sclfridge's) and she shows jiic handkerchiefs with red and blue 
borders. There arc other people present who admire them with iis. 
Someone says (I am not sure whether in Eii^lisli); "After showing 
these don't show the others" they arc not half so pretty." But 
Matlcmoiscile Z. shows other handkerchiefs of a iiuicli coarser kind 
and someone sa3"S: “They look nicer on the wrong side.” They 
resemble some of mine. 

Cliangc of scene. A rather loud voice, resembling that oF the 
Head Master but yet being a woman's, announces that before eiiter- 
ing in class there will be "assembly." We are soon all assembled in 
a large hall, and my pupils for French conversation are at my left 
seated along a table of planks. They lean on the table listening 
attentively. I dominate them from the height of a platform seated 
beside the Head Master who still speaks like a woman, and seems 
to have some resemblance to the head of my old tLcoic Normale, 
She makes quite a speech, I think in English, and has a dramatic 
air. Turning towards my pupils she says: "It is important that you 
should come to Hadanic — '{3 convcrsatioji classes." She uses iny 
uinnarriccl name and I ask Jn^^sclf why. I feel very self-conscious 
and look embarrassed, I avoid looking at luy pupils hut gaze over 
their heads. The voice continues: " — ^will pay attention to every 
word and to every defect." This time she calls me simply by iiiy 
Christian name and I am astonislicd. She turns towards me as if to 
aslc whether I approve. 1 smile vaguely, as if approving, but feel 
nil comfortable. I have the impression that there is a man behind 
US looking on. The Head's voice still contimics: "Before going back 
to our class rooms we arc going to open at last this mysterious cup- 
boa.rd." And suddenly I see a yellow cupboard. It seems to be 
made of cardboard with wooden uprights, rather like, a theatrical 
property, It has a iiioiildy and dirty appearance. They arc about to 
open it. This is a dramatic moment. I ask myself if a coffin will 
be found there or a mutilated body. .1 still feel the presence of the 
nil seen man behind, looking on. It is much like a play. At last the 
cupboard is opened and I sec, high up, something red like mahogany 
and say, "It is a coffin," but it is only a child's wheelbarrow. The 
playthings are brought out of the lower part of the cupboard, mostly 
of wood painted 3^ellow and green. I do not know what these things 
arc for, but there arc many of them, and I note that they are in good 
coiiditioji, There is a train but I do not see the other things dis- 
tinctly. 1 tnkc sonic dusty books out of the cupboard^ ajid look at 
them. There arc, too, clothes and rags there. Someone pulls out a 
Small girl's riding costume. All these objects belonged to her — a 
little girl who is dend, and licr parents/ who adored her, have thus 
preserved all her possessions. Siuklciil3^ a baby is taken out of the 
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cupboard. Every one bends oyer the minute creature which is in a 
(|uitc small bed of ’white ^vood like a child's playthinfr. Someone 
says: "Plow ugly he isl'* tie is in fact making a grimace, but I, who 
iiiulcistand babies, declare: "It is nothing, it is only a little colic." 
(See the previous dream.) I lake the baby in my arms. He smiles, 
lie is beautiful, everyone admires him, but suddenly I perceive that 
it is only a doll. Someone calls out that there are eggs in the cup- 
board, It is the little girl's favorite fowls and someone declares 
(I believe it is I): “If the hens have been there all this time they 
must have laid eggs and many must have hatched," I find broken 
eggs in the dust, sticky and dirty. Suddenly I feel something 
scratching my posterior. I find it is broken shells, and that I must 
have sat on the eggs. From beneath my skirts I draw yellow sticicy 
broken eggs. My hands are full of them, there are still more. After 
that, all is vague; it is raining and little girls are coming to school 
across the fields bencatli. I awake and then arise to urinate. 

During the day I had felt "sticky" and was surprised to find my 
periods had begun. The other details are inexplicable. 

DIlEA^^ LX XXIV. Night of 22d August: A light supper and to 
bed at once. 

The dream is very vague. I am learning to ride with a man. I 
am seated behind him. Then he changes into a young woman 
dressed as a "land girl" in gaiters and breeches. We go to wash out 
hands for dinner. I awake. 

Dream LXXXV. Night of 24tli August: To bed half an hout 
after a light supper. 

It is vague. I dream of how to make cheese with milk curds. 1 
give a recipe. I think I awake before the next scene, 

I am near my friend F. who is writing at a table. I am seated at 
Ills left, at a lower level, my head resting on his arm. I am very 
happy. I say to him; "Yes, I am rather tired of school work; per- 
haps I could do something with these." It is a question of writing 
articles. He says he will think about it. Then we go together to a 
window where the sun seems to enter. His arm is round me and my 
head on his breast. He says: "Which restaurant shall we choose?" 
I leave the choice to him. He adds: "Would 3^011 like a new one?" 
I agree to what he likes. Then we seem to be near the fireplace, 
facing each other and dose together. Suddenly I see that lie had no 
trousers on, only drawers, and yet his buttocks arc uncovered. I 
can feci them with both my hands behind him. I am. all the time 
very happy. Then I feel his penis against my skirt. We seem now 
to be both dressed. At this point my younger child awakes me, I 
am conscious of no agitation. The night before I had been slightly 
excited and I had also been thinking of F. 
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Djieam LXXXVI. Same night; I seem to dash into a passing 
taxi. It docs not stop but I open the door and enter. There arc 
ab-eady two gentlemen there, but that does not seem to disturb me. 

I sit beside them and we proceed. We reach Charing Cross. I open 
the door next to me on the left, and the g'ciUlcmaii ncjir it opens the 
other door. lie is my father. He is tall and slender with white 
hair, more like a well known Swedhsh politician than my father. I 
ask myself ^vby I hud not noticed him before, but I reabxe that the 
Bentleman bcLtveen ns had obstructed my view. My father scoms 
happy to see me but treats me more as a friend than as a daug-htcr. 
He simply squeezes my hand and tells me he is going to France. I 
say, "How lucky 1 I am going, too, and we can travel together." I 
avn going to look for my mother, but I uni&t have my passport. 1 
see a sort of ticket office* There the young girl asks me a question 
1 do not understand and I reply at random. "Oh I that settles 

itl" she remarks. ‘T cannot give you a passport," I am worried and 
discouraged, and I ask her, timidly and very politely. "Excuse me, 
could yovi repeat your question? I don't think I quite viudcr stood." 
She avsks, ^'Where have you lived before in France?" I mention the 
name of the town where I was born. She writes it down in a 
tcgi.'iter but spells it wrongly, and I am about to correct licr^ but 
saying to myself, "What's the good?" I go on to name Llic depart- 
ment. She writes down "Jura" instead, but I say to myself that 
these are merely forniafities, and that all clerks are like that. Then I 
ask for my passport, but the employee replies very amiably; "You 
are too late; 3 ^ou must asic Mile. Gabriellc," and I feel that I am 
losing my time, and that we shall miss the boat. But my father has 
luy "identity book." I see it in his hands with its white cover. We 
find Mile. Gabrielle and while she attends to me I am worried and 
say to my father; "’Wc shall miss the boat. You go first and 1 will 
take the next boat." But he replies; "I will wait for you." Then 
niy child awakens me, 

I)RI^A^[ LXXXVll. Higbt of 27th August: A week after the 
month I jr period. A light supper after a hot bath and then iin me- 
diately to bed. 

X dream that I am in bed and that I see my husband enter my 
room. Pie wears a heavy brown winter overcoat and I know that he 
is arriving after a journey. 1 sec a bed in Hie corner of the room, 
the bed of my elder child facing mine. My husband goes towards it, 
And bends down to kiss the child. This action uncovers his legs 
which arc naked. Pie seems to have nothing ou but his overcoat, 
and I .« 3 cc his buttocks and the anus when he bends. Then he sits 
on my bed, at the foot, on the right. He seems far away, I find him 
cold, and ask myself if he will kiss me. Suddenly I put one leg out 
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of bed, then the other, and exclaim: “How silly 1 I wcot to bed with 
1113 ^ g lockings/’ I begin to take them off, exposing my legs and 
vaguely feeling that this was a sexual appeal to my husband. I 
iwakc, I do not remember feeling sexually excited. 

Diieam LXXXVIII. Night of 2d September: (After a week at 
the scasicle during which there were probably several dreams but no 
record was kept.) To bed early after a light supper. 

I seem to be in a room of which one side is pierced by arches 
seeming lo fo™ cellars. These cellars are open and I see they are 
full of coal. I am with a friend, a woman, perhaps my sister, and I 
make some remark I forget, about the coal, Theiij still ia a cellar, I 
see tables on trestles and a profusion of articles on them — linen, bed 
clothes, etc. — and I proceed to take what pleases me, I cannot now 
recall what, except eiderdown quilts. We pile up a lot of things, and 
1 suddenly i*e fleets ''This is stealinE.” But sonic thing happens — I 
cannot recall — to suggest that it is not so, that the things belong to 
us. I awake. 

Dream LXXXIX. Night of 3d September: On retiiniing from 
spending an evening with my friend F. I went to bed at once. I 
cannot recall the dream except that F. came into it, and that also 
there was a sort of water tap for watering a lawn. On awaking, I 
had to rise to make water. 

Dream XC. Night of 7tli September: To bed immediately after 
a large supper, 

I was slightly excited sexually and thinking also about Russia, 
atrocities. Socialism, etc., having just received a letter with regard to 
Boisheyism. In spite of taking notes immediately on awakening, they 
were insiilficient and I am not able to reconstruct the dream exactly, 
A man camt in, Yfith a whip which he nourished, as he walked in 
front of me. Sometimes it touched my cheek. That pleased me and 
I was confused that it should please me. The man lets fall a card 
Avhich I pick up. It begins: “My dear Lenin,” I reflect: “He is one 
of those Anarchists/' I awake, 

Dream XCI. Night of 8tli September: Hot bath and to bed 
after a Light supper, still feeling slightly excited sexually, I do not 
know why. 

I am in a house though I do not see it, busily making up parcels. 
I liavc my hat on and am ready to go. I speak to someone I do not 
see, a woman, and say: "If my husband is never coming I shall have 
to leave.” The woman in a gentle aiid friendly way persuades me 
to do nothing of the kind, and suddenly the door opens and I exclaim, 
“There is my husband 1” I do not, however, distinctly see anyone, 
and ccvtainly '.not my husband, but X put my parcels down on the 
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floor and no longer think of leaving the house. Then I am in iny 
husband's arms. But it is all very brief. He seems agitated ami 
goes out ill a hurry. We follow him and reach a grating; t\e 
disappears, 

Change of scene, I am still there but I seem to be a liltlc boy. 
"kiy father (the same man who was before my husband) tells me to 
run towards the grating to find soiiictliing. I now simply follow the 
little boy and the man who is my father. I run to the grating where 
fionieoiie, a 'woman, I think, gives me an envelope and I run bach to 
my father who is on horseback going down a very narrow roacl, 
Another road crosses this and when I go along it to reach niy father 
and arrive at the crassiiigp I see on my right the Kaiser gtillopiiig 
along madly. He sees my father who also sees him. My father is 
now n general; on seeing the Kaiser he acts promptly and puts Ids 
horse to the gallop. The Kaiser shouts to him: 'T shall liavc it," 
and turns the corner in wild pursuit of my father, while I obliterate 
myself against the hedge. Then in an extraordinary way the road 
seems to divide and curve and the two men pursue each othet while 
I glide along by the hedge avoiding the horses as well as I can each 
time they pass me, and wondering each time 'whether I shall be 
able Id pas^ 

Another change. I am a woman again. I am above ihc road, 
anxiously gazing at the wild conriie of the two liorsemciu It is 
ahsohitely mad. The Kaiser seizes the envelope that my father liofcls 
in his hand, reads something, and says, “Seventeenth of July. Yon 
have got wonclerful dictation on your side, but we shall have you 
yet.” My father snatches back the envelope and the race begins 
anew. I observe the little boy advancing. At last he runs into niy 
skirts barely escaping the horses' feet. I awake. I am lying on iny 
back, very liot amV uncomfortable. 

Dueaji; XCIh Night of 9th SepLember: To bed soo- after a 
bath and light supper. 

There seems to have been a beginning to the dream which I can- 
not recall. Where it begins to be clear to me I am in a room re- 
hearsing a comedy. A young woman is seated near a man who is 
my husband but does not at all resemble him. The young woman 
is fair; niy husband is tail, handsome, and his head round. She says 
to me: "You must not say that I am in love with your husband." 
Someone, a woman, I believe, who is conducting the rehearsal, ex- 
plains that the young woman is my husband's secretary. 

Change of scene. I am seated in a low chair and my husband, 
who in the dream is called "George," kneels before me, with his head 
in my l^ip and his arms round my waist. 1 gently hiss the back of 
his ncclc. But I know that this is a rehearsal and that the mail is not 
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rcaiJy niy liusband. Yet I love him and the kisses please me. A 
voice says (it is that of the woman conducting the rehearsal): 
"Someone is coming'.'^ The man and I quickly jmnp up for we must 
not be seen kissing. I am exuberant and happy, and dance round 
the room. Someone enters. It is Marjorie (a yoitug girl I knew 
some years ago and of whom I had lately been thinking); she is tall 
and beautiful, as ever, and seems not to suspect anything between 
i[s. I awake. 

I cannot iniderstaiid the details of the comedy. 

Dream XCIII. Night of 15th September: Second day of 
iiioiithly period. To bed after a light supper. 

A dark complexioned man is leaning over me and giving me 
iitlJc Idsses on the neck. He is au Eg^q^tian, The sensation of the 
kisses sends shivers of pleasure down my back, but at the same time 
I feci ashamed to experience this pleasure and I say to the man, 
"Are yon not ashamed to be an Egyplian?" There must have been 
more, but I recall nothing else. 

Dream XCIV. Night of 19th September: To bed immediately 
after a light supper. 

I feel m 3 "self suddenly bounding up in the air like a ball. I rise 
rapidly iji the air with my legs vary extended and vertical. It is 
delicious. I float in the air, I am in a vast room with a very lofty 
ceiling, It seems to be in a palace. Long red curtains, thick and 
heavy i no doubt of y civ eh form an immense canopy^ and bang as 
porlieres. Still floating in the air, almost stiff, without making any 
move me lit of my own, I come near the portieres, separate lliciii and 
pass into another large room. Several people look at jtic, and I hcai" 
them nnirmur: 'T wish I could do the same." I reply: "'It is quite 
easy; it only depends on the elements which compose your being/' 
(I think this sentence was in English; the first one cert a in was.) 
Then the room seems empty except for a beautiful lady in black, 
seated at a heavy table where a little hoy reads to her. The scene 
is of a medieval palace. I seem to see black and white marble flag? 
beneath the lady's feet. I still float, still happy. The lady and the 
little boy turn towards me, full of admiration, and I remark to them: 
“You cannot say now that you have not seen an angel." I awake 
with a desire to urinate, which I do and go to sleep again. I cannot 
Dxpiam tile dream but it was very agreeable. 

Dream XCV. Same night: I see a white curtain which moves 
and seems to descend along the window, and strike the glass. Then 
tJiis cnrt.iJii changes into bail wJiich beats noi.sily against the panes, 
like a w’hitc curtain. I awake. It is not raining, but I am sure there 
had fa ceil a sharp shower. 
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DftEA'Ki XCVI. Night oi 20 th September'. Kw atmcist cold bath 
ji\st before supper and to bed directly after, 

1 am in a room 'with a large open window looking on the sea. 
The level seems much higher than that of the sea Avhich appears in 
the distance lilcc a sheet of silver, In min on s with sunshine and 
covered by while sails. Suddenly an immense wave rises, enters the 
window and gently bathes tlie naked feet of my elder child. AVc 
are both standing near a white bed. His legs are naked; I have on a 
very sliort chemise. The wave, -vvliicli only touches his feet, seejns 
to ascend to my buttocks, though 1 am still standing, I feel the 
freshness of Ihe water and have the soft iinprcssioJi of being seated 
on the wave which agreeably caresses the lips of tJic vagina, and 
they seem separated and throbbing. I go downstairs and say to Jiiy 
servant: "Wlien the wave goes wc shall have awful iimd.” I awake. 

I am sexually agitated and moist, and have difficulty in calming 
myself, A letter from my friend F. in the morning jiad referred to 
the seaside. 

Dveam XCVII. Night of 23d September i To bed soon after a 
light supper. 

I am looking on while a well known Pacifist is explaining to a 
young givl the trams she must take to reach the office. They are 
bending over a map which I do not see. She is like a pretty teacher 
I know, bnt with rather a stupid air which the teacher has not, Tic 
explains the map, at the same time wondering to himself, I know, 
how she can be so stupid as not to find out for herself, Suddenly an 
invisible person comes arid tells her that her bath is ready, and as 
she fails to go at once I decide to take this bath. I enter the bath 
which is a cemented hole jii the ground. Suddenly I observe the 
Pacifist at the other end of the bath. "VVe are both naked and facing 
each other. My legs are separated and I ask myself if he can sec 
my sexual parts. His legs also are separated and I wonder if I can 
see his sexual organs. I see nothing, and I reflect that if I make the 
water very soapy no one c.ui see anything. I proceed to do so. A 
shelf behind my head worries me. I keep Icjio eking against it. I 
decide to move to the other side. But I can only do so by going near 
my companion. I do so and wc are seated side by side in the water. 
I awake with a longing to make water. 

I had spoken of the Pacifist during the day. 

Dream XCVIII. Night oi 27 tb September: A light svipper 
and to bed after evening at a concert. 

I hear music though I cannot catch the sounds, and I ask myself 
how thought can be rendered in musk. I sec a little boy making 
water, or, rather, I do not see the boj-^, only the golden arch made by 
the Urine, It is an immense arch and I ask myself how that can be 
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rendered in music. Then a hsii is shaken threatenine'ly before my 
face, and I hear afresh Lhe sounds of music which seem to tell of 
''the rebirth of the world.*' I awake with a desire to urinate but 
too lazy to get up or to make any notes, and saying to myself that 
T shall not forget, I fall into a light sleep again, but soon a^vake, 
repeating the word ''rebirth*' and get out of bed. 

I had lately been advised by a doctor, in coiiiiection with a slight 
clistiirbaiicc of health, to drink more water, and the results doubtless 
influenced some oE these later dreams. 

Dream XCIX. Night of 19th October, the last day of monthly 
period. 

I see a sort of seashore in a depression made of sand. I say to 
niysclf that it would be nice to lie on the sand and be softly caressed 
by tile waves. I am in a bathing dress, with arms and legs bare, 
and I he clown on the sand. The sea caresses me and I enjoy the 
sensation, like a wave of velvet rising and falling on my body. 
Suddenly from another side, in this strange basin, an immense wave 
from behind inc rushes forward to meet the sea. I see that I shall 
1)C caught between these two masses of water unless I escape quickly. 
I run away though the water already reaches my thighs. Then I 
find myself seated astride of a wall against which I seem for a 
nionient to mb my posterior holding on by both hands. This action 
seems to excite me sexually and I say to myself that 1 must iiias- 
liirbate. I wonder Avhere I can do so and suddenly think of the 
bathing cabin. Then I am there, stretched on the floor with my 
right hand applied to the sexual parts. I awake, asking myself if it 
had really happened, or if I had only dreamed it. It was only a 
dream, of which I am ashamed, but I was much agitated and the 
sexual region moist. I wanted to urinate and did so, copiously. 

Dream C, Night of the 20th October: I am going to a village 
near Southend looking for a house for my husband's nephew. When 
I reach Southend the sea breeze enters my nostrils, and I say: 'T 
iiuist see the sea, if only for a minute. How good it would be to be 
licrc with F." But reason prevails, and as I am not there to see tlie 
sea, I go on my way to the village. 

The most eleinentary distinction in dreams, as elementary 
as that between land and water in g’eography, is, as the earliest 
scientific investigators of dreaming pointed out, that between 
presentative and representative elements^ or whatever terms 
may be preferred to indicate the dream elements that are based 
oil actual impressions on the organism at the moment and, those 
based on stored \ip impressions of the past in memory. It is 
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a fundamental cUstiucdan, huL scavcely one that it is profitable 
to dwell on. Every dreamer— one might almost add in every 
dream — is worldiig with both kinds of elements, though the 
presentativc element is nol: always easy to recognize on account 
of oitr imperfect knowledge of the condition of the organism. 
Theoretically, moreover, we can easily imagine a dream made 
Lip entirely of representative elements; but it is prol)al)lG that 
our theoretical view is wrong. We may say, for instance, that 
a dreamer, who after a hard day^s work seems to he confciiiLiing 
his work in sleep, is engaged, on a representative dream, but it 
is highly probable that the fatigued organism stimulates the 
dream which thus has a preseutatWe element. It is certain, 
also, that every presentative dream has rcpi'csentative elements; 
otherwise there would be no dream. 

All the dreams here recorded may probably ))e held to 
contain both presentative and representative elements, very 
often quite clearly, and it scarcely seems that much would be 
gained by making the attempt, which could onl}*^ be approxi^ 
mate, to estimate their relative proportion. 

It may be worth while, and is certainly easier, to consider 
another common and ancient distinction: the proportion in 
dreams between representative elements of old and of recent 
date. It may well be that there are individual or other 
peculiarities (as of sex, age, temperament, and nationality) in 
this matter, so that the proportion is worth noting. When we 
consider the dreams before vis from this i^oint of view, it is 
seen that 21 of them must be put aside as vague or indefiiiite, 
for they present pictures which cannot be clearly associated 
with any single remembered event, recent or remote. There 
remains 70 which can be associated with recent events, oc- 
curring within a few days before the dream, most often the 
day before, and 45 which can be associated with remote events, 
sojne times fifteen years back, or in childhood. It will be seen 
that the new and the old frequently overlap in a single dream. 
Probably, indeed, in every dream of any length, it would be 
possible to detect the blending of recent and remote memories. 
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This is probably a normal resiiU and true for dreaming 
[Tenerally. Probabl 3 ^ also, it is true o£ dreaming generally, as 
for tlie present dreamer, that there is a decided predominance 
of recent over remote memories. In order to discover tvhether 
diere is anything peculiar in the balance of mejnories in t)ie 
present dreamer we should have to bring forward comparable 
numerical proportions from other dreamers. In the texture of 
all fully-formed dreams — dreams that are more than mere 
lloating fragments — we mitst expect to find the texture con- 
stituted by the warp and woof of these two binds of memories, 
wliether or not the proportion varies. Every dream er^s map 
must show the two biendeci,, just as (and and water are blended 
ill the geographical map. 

It is perhaps imnecessaiy to deal further with gene J’ali ties. 
It is more interesting, it is no doubt more significant for the 
establishment of incUviclual personality through dreams, to as- 
certain the chief groups into which a dreamer’s visions of tlicf 
night fell, to find out their relative frequency, and to note 
their main characteristics. 

Something, however, may be said first as to the classes 
into which the dramatis persouoe of these dreams fell. Froiir 
the point of view of their nearness to the dreamer I divick 
them into five classes and I note the number of dreams into 
which one or more members of each class fall (independently 
of the exact juimber of figures belonging to any class in a 
single dream): (1) Her children, in 18 dreams; (2) her 
parents, in 13 dreams; (3) other relations (usually brothers), 
13; (4) other IcnoAvii joeople, not being blood relations, 37; 
(5) imaginary people, 48. Looked at hroadh^ there are two 
classes: real people and imaginary people. The imaginary 
people constitute more than a third of the whole population o£ 
the dream world, and play a part therein which is just as real 
as that of the real people, often indeed a more impressive part. 
Froin the point of view of the dream world one might even be 
tempted to say that the 'fi'eal'* people — ^the people whose proper 
place is in the waking world — must he regarded as merely in- 
truders. 
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With regard to the distrll^ution of classes of people in 
relation to kinds of dreams, the dreamer herself has made some 
remarks (not after the present series hut after a later sei-ies 
which were noted down in a more suiTiinary manner) suitable 
for quotation here: 

“I do not hold the theory that we people ouv dreams with 
beings absolutely itnimportant or of secondary or remote im- 
portance in our life. It seems to me, rathei-j that we people 
them either with those who are closely and immediately im- 
portant to us or, failing these, with utterly fantastic and imag- 
inary beings hearing no connection with our life, abstract 
people for the most. 

'T base this on the following facts: 

'"(1) In dreams purely physiological in origin, urination 
(if not assoclatecl with erotism), difficult breathing, etc., the 
characters are more than in any other kind of dreams abso- 
lutely fantastic, a vague friend, a flying man, a cro^Yd, and 
seldom do they present the face of anyone one knows. 

**( 2 ) On the other hand in dreams belonging to the psychic 
sphere . (affection, worries, work, disquietudes, and erotism) 
the characters are either very clearly defined and known people 
or else again fancy — pure fancy — ratlier than anyone remote 
or secondary in one's life. 

''For instance in dreams of worries over work it has always 
been my headmaster or mistress or ediiicational agent who has 
come in. Most close they are to iny everyday life of all im- 
portant work, and always the head, never other teachers, hardly 
ever vague, and never bringing remote or secondary people 
into the dreams. 

“Dreams of worries over children are also clearly set. I 
never dream of children vaguely known to me as nieces and 
nephews, or of children of my youth, but of my own two 
darlings or else pure fancies. My own, hoAvever, occur far 
more often than the fanciful . The same applies to dreams coii- 
nected with parents, brothers, etc,, though these are not fre- 
quent, the ties of affection, though great, not as great as to 
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leave deep constant concern or worry as children dp or a loyer, 
except on occasions such as long silence, illness, etc. 

"Beside all this, dreams are occupied with matters of de- 
tail, with people and things close at hand during the day i:)re- 
ceding the dream far more than with remote people and things 
of the past* I find something of this kind in almost every 
dream I have. A remark during the day, a personality recalled 
through conversation, a face in a ’bus, offer far more fancies to 
build upon, for a leading part or for filling in details, than 
youthful or past things secondary in one's life,” 

When we survey broadly the sleeping life of this dreamer 
— and probably of any dreamer — ^we find that it reflects all 
the essential and fundamental experience of the activities of 
the orgaiiisni, physical and psychic, those actually being ex- 
perienced in the body at the time and those so recently or so 
persistently experienced, that they have left traces easily per- 
ceptible to the dreaming mind. It needs scarcely to be re- 
marked that the distinetipn between "p^'^y^ical” and ''psychic" 
in dreams, however convenient, is merely superficial. All 
dreaming, on the one hand, is psychic, wherever the stimuli 
that set it in action, or that affect its action, may chance to 
arise. On the other hand, we cannot positively say that all 
dreaming is not, as regards the nature of its stimuli, physical, 
for we know nothing of the way in which experiences are reg- 
istered on the organism. It may be convenient to talk (with 
Semon) of “engramms” but we do not know what an en- 
gramm is. 

It is important to insist on this equality of character in 
the experiences of dream-life. It is all the more necessary be- 
cause there is always a temptation to introduce our own social 
conventions in estimating the quality of dream experiences. 
Social conventions exist in dreams. That is to say, for in- 
stance, that the dreamer may be ashamed at finding himself in 
situations which would cause shame in waking life. 'But the 
dreamer is merely playing an unwilling part in a dream which 
he has not consciously had any part in i^roducing. And that 
dream-drama is set forth with serene impartiality on a basis 
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altogether regarclless of social conditions and exactly reflect- 
ing' the fnncLions of the organism in their relatively fiinda- 
iiieiital importance. In dreams everything that affects the 
hiiinaii organism of the dreamer assumes its true value; there 
is neither ^'high'' nor "low.’' So it comes about that many 
things that in tlie conventionally arranged life of human 
societies are emphasized are in dreams almost ignored, and 
many things that in society arc almost ignored appear in the 
first order of prominence. 

This is well ilhistrated when we group these dreams in 
order in accordance with the natural human functions which 
most frequently come into play. We find this order to. be: 
erotic, 20; parental, 18; eating, 15; vesical, 14; filial, 13; 
vacaHonal, 9; intestinal, 3, As there are one hundred dreams 
all these figures are at the same time percentages and the 
order thus revealed seems to be significant. 

It will be seen that the erotic group comes first with the 
largest iiLimber of dreams (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 10, 21, 28, 35, 41, 
43, 50, 51, 57, 61, 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 96. 99), one-fifth of the 
whole. We are of course dealing with what are termed mani- 
fest dreams, the dreams of whose nature there can be no ques- 
tion, or, at all events, with dreams of whose nature there can 
be little dispute; we are not here viewing them psychoanalytic- 
ally and therefore we are not primarily concerned with the 
question of a concealed meaning beneath the surface, that is to 
say, with latent dreams; that is a question which still remains 
obscure, even when we admit, as we can scarcely fail to do, 
that dreams often possess a meaning which is not on the 
surface. 

This proportion of erotic dreams will still, however, seem 
to many a matter to contest. There are some persons who 
will be shocked to see so many; there are others who will 
assert there could not be so few. That still persisting' opposi- 
tion of attitude is due to the historical development of the 
study of this aspect of dreams. Down to nearly forty yeai-s 
ago even the most serious students of dream psychology had 
litt/e or nothing to say about erotic dreams. Sometimes they 
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u'a«ld deal with the subject of dreaming in an eJaborateJy de- 
tailed and apparently comprehensive manner and yet never 
refer to erotic dreams* It seemed as though their most search- 
ing investigation of the sleeping mind had never revealed tc 
tliein tile play of the fundamental and singularly strong im- 
pulse of sex. Then the inevitable reaction took place. The 
pendulum which had been artificially drawn up to one absurd 
extreme swung violently back to the opposite extreme. Dream 
psychologists arose (it is unnecessary to say wbat persuasiveness 
the overwhelming genius of Freud lent to their argument) 
who declared that, so far from not finding sex in dreams, they 
could really not find anything else! 

To-day (allhongh suj’vivors of both the ancient views 
may still be detected) it is at length possible to take up a more 
ration all}-' balanced position. On the one hand we no longer 
pretend not to see the psychic opei'ation of any human impulse; 
we can ijn2>n.rtialiy accei^t, and even welcome, lliem all. On the 
other hand,, we recognize that we are not narrowly driven down 
to a single root for all the variegated wealth of the mind, 
whether sleeping or waking. We can map out the vegetation 
In thi.s rich field, finding different growths with different funda- 
mental roots, although we cannot fail to find frontiers where 
the growths are blended or the roots uncertain. The efforts 
of doctr inary controversialists to reduce all these growths to 
a single genus cease to be of interest We find it more in- 
teresting to trace the enrichment of genera and to determine 
their relative extent. This can never be quite the vsame for 
any two persons or even for the same person at two different 
periods. TJiat is illustrated, even by the example before ns, 
for dreams observed in sub.sequent years, and even in the year 
immediately following that with which Ave are here concerned 
— some of them I propose to bring forward— indicate, though 
only in a slight degree, an evolving iirocess of change. They 
develop iDecause personality develops, or, as it were, exfoliates, 
revealing ever new phases from within; yet that newness is 
ever new only within narrow limits — or when the limits seem 
to be wide it is because Ave contain within ourselves com- 
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piementavy and compensatory aspects — so that personality al- 
ways retains its own outlines and those outlines always dis- 
tinguish it from every other personality. It is the value of 
dreams that they reveal the real features of this personality 
more nakedly and in truer proportion than we could ever 
expect to see a personality revealed in waking life unless we 
had very intimately learnt to know it, and even then we could 
never be quite sure that we had justly estimated the exact pro- 
portion of its various elements. In dreams that is done for 
us : we only need the privilege of observation. 

There seems to me reason to believe that the relative place 
of the erotic in the present dreainer^s life is justly presented 
by her dreams — though it would be helpful to compare them 
with the observations of other dreamers — when we bear in mind 
that the dreamer was at this time endkUring a considerable de- 
gree of sexual deprivation at a time of life when in a healthy 
and vigorous organism the spontaneous sexual impulse is 
strong. We dream of a thing, as is well recognized, because 
we want to do it, although, as is less often recognized, we also 
dream of a thing for other reasons, because it forms part of 
the logic of the dream, or because we do not want to do it, or 
even merely because we Just happen to have clone it. A dream 
of erotic excitement may occur immediately after erotic grati- 
fication and seems then, probably, to be an echo of the gratifi- 
cation rather than a sign of desire; provided, that is, that no 
actual physical excitement has accompanied the dream. There, 
indeed, we are brought Up to an important criterion: how far 
are we entitled to call a dream erotic Avhen no physical excite- 
ment can be detected by the dreamer on awakening? At least 
eight (rather less than half) of the present dreamer's ''erotic" 
dreams were accompanied by physical excitement and were 
therefore erotic in the full sense (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 28, 41, 50, 57, 
96). I am disposed to consider myself justified in regarding 
all dreams erotic in which the psychic content is erotic, quite 
independ,eiit of the physical accompaniment. But it i$ obvious 
that when we regard a dream as erotic where there are neither 
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obv/o«s psychic indications of its erotic Jiature nor nny physical 
sexLiahaccoiiipanimeiit, we tread upon iinsafe ground. 

I do not propose to examine the details of these erotic 
dreams. They tell tis a great deal about the dreamer’s ama- 
Lory and affective temperament and experience in waking life. 
But I am not here concerned with analysis, and the reader 
may therefore he left to study them from this point of view 
for himself. 

It may, however, be of some interest, from the analytic 
as well as the synthetic point of view, to present a few of the 
subject's (ater erotic dreams, mostly dating from the following 
year. Those noted down seem to have been typical of the 
later dj-eams, though they undoubtedly represent the most im- 
pressive of them, and cannot therefore l3e considered cpiite 
average dreams. One is tempted to believe that they corres- 
pond to the subject's actual development at this period; they 
present a greater refinement and sublimation of erotic feeling, 
and the subject herself noted that actual coitus entered Jess fre- 
quently into her cl, reams. Yet this impression may he. fallaci- 
oLiSj as is indicated by two early dreams (Cl, Cl I) dating just 
before the main series, which I have brought forward. They 
chance to be very instructive in the light they throw on the 
subject's erotic temperament, occnrriiig within a few days of 
each other, and illustrating the two sides, spiritual and physical, 
of her erotic nature. They might very well be regarded as 
the prelude to the series of dreams which they immediately 
preceded. 

Due AM Cl. (This and the following dream as well as CIV and CV 
are written in English by the subject.) 

Tile dream begins with a dull dreary earth where suddenly 
comes a dear child, most certainly sent from fairyland. The child 
looks like a girl though I could not tell the sex and has big brown 
eyes shilling like briglit jet. Her Jocks are a soft golden brown, and, 
everywhere she looks, beautiful flowers grow, and everywhere she 
breathes, wonderful light appears. Soon the earth is transforiued, 
I sec, right over the hills, far away, a magical light glowing, and 
going into a wood, I find the undergrowth full of pink and firm 
anemones. As I marvel at them I notice that, high above my head,' 
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Stand tail and splendid fed lilies. I do not know where to lool^ 
the earth is a real paradise, and I exclaim: "I must gather some 
lilies for mother.*' I am just going to break the strong stalk of 
of them, when I see, entering the wood, the tall lanky figure of a 
dear man I know. His beautiful head is a glowing contrast to the 
red lilies near which he stands. There was no name, but there could 
be no riiistalcG, it was the head I love so much. He looked grave 
and somewhat sad, and this caused me to pause in the act of gather- 
ing my wonderful red lilies. Then suddenly the beautiful child cninc 
into the wood and ran to him. She looked tired and haggard. Her 
nower-Iiice eyes seemed bigger than ever, but stared strangely as if 
for ever condemned to reanain open. She almost fell into his arms 
and he supported her as if lie had been waiting for her and knew 
she would come in this dreadful state. The sadness of the face 
deepens and the child says softl}^, "They are asking too much of me. 

I shall have to leave them.'* And I understand that they arc iiicii 
and women, and that the fairy child is hound to leave the earth. I 
could not gather the lilies. 

There the dream stopped. I never came near him. He seemed 
not to notice me. I was the mere wonder-hound spectator of this 
enchanting scene. Would yon call this an erotic dream? It left me 
in a most beautiful state. Was the child Love. Did it mean: Abuse 
love and it goes, and with it the flower and light, and itself the most 
glorious flower of all? 

Dream CII. (Two nights later): Last night I had a wicked 
erotic drcani. Coming home from school a man boarded the Inis 
who, I am sure, is a French professor at the great college near here. 
I had never seen him before but have been shown his photograph. 
He looked so French, so profess or- like, and so like the photograph, 
that he interested me. Well, in the night, he, of all men, a perfect 
stranger, not even pleasing to me, did what no man has ever been 
allowed to do without being kicked in the face. And I simply loved 
it, though I quarrelled with myself and kept on repeating; "How 
dare he when only one man is allowed to do this?" 

It was an idiotic dream, which left me cl is g ns ted at my wild 
enjoyjTicnt, 

Dream CII I: I had a dream last night which, though neither 
charming nor agreeable, may be of interest as combining erotic and 
vesical elements. I was in a crowd at a great railway station in 
Paris, going to take a ticket for my birthplace, and awaiting iny turn 
at the booking oflice with a number of very French pcople> in shawls 
and hatiess. People press against me and a fat lady tries to pass in 
front of me saying: "I was there before you,*' to which I reply, 
kuawing she is (citing a tic: "ludeedl I am going first however/* 
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Wliicli I proceed to do, elbowing my way, I fear. 1 a.sk for a third 
class ticket for — . The clerk says: “Ilave yon your papers?” I 
reply: “No. I did not know they were needed.” He tells me tlie 
gentleman beside me Avill tell me what I mnst do, Then I sec n 
man at iny right who explains vaguely that I must go aiu! sec 
— , pay two francs, telegraph for my papers, etc. (I don't recal-i 
the details clearly.) I sec myself quite small, like a school girl, in a 
light dress, and thinking that by pretending to he innocent I may 
get through without all these worries; so I innocently say: ”I have, 
a passport at home,'* and think to myself that I will telegraph to iny 
servant, who is at a hotel with the children, to send it. The man. 
is taken in by my angelic air, says, after the clerk has given me my 
ticket: ”Come with me to see the superintendent [the word I think 
ill English] and the matter will be arranged.” "But I shall lose my 
train?” "Oh, no, you have plenty of Lime/' So we go, I, quite 
sjnall, beside him, and telling him that I have been to England 
several times during the war and must therefore have a passport in 
order. As I walk or rather run after this man who strides ahead, 

I drop a sixpence and then a half penny which roll on the ground, 

I stoop to pick them up when to my horror I find they have rolled 
in front of some men's urinals, hut not wishing to lose my sixpence 
half penny I pick the coins up quickly and awkwardly and go on. 
We reach at last a room, which I enter, following the man, without 
at first realizing that the place is full of urinals (holes in the floor 
covered with earthenware) and I put my foot into a pool of golden 
urine, I become very red and uncomfortable, and tlien I see that 
my companion is opening liis trousers and preparing to urinate. I 
rush out and knock against a large, strong, short- skirted woman (of 
the "Land Girl” type), carrying a bucket, who has come to clean the 
urinals, and who says to me smiling broadly: "You made a mistake?'’ 
which makes me feel still more confused. But the man comes out 
as though he had noticed nothing amiss and we enter another room 
which looks at, first like the other, but I soon notice that, above 
holes ill the floor, are taps, at one of which my companion washes 
liis hands, afterwards saying to me: “"Where is my handkerchief 
Lhcii?” He searches his pocket in vain, then suddenly throws him- 
self on me, takes me in his strong arms, draws my head back and- 
leaning over me seeks my lips. I struggle and exclaim: “What are 
yon doing? I shall call out I” I see behind me a window through 
which is visible the station crowded with people. I repeat; “I shall 
call out I" and 1 try to do so hut he plants his tongue in my month 
saying: "I know how to prevent tliatl” This seems horrible to me 
at first and I continue to struggle. Pie is powerful like the navvy 
who sometimes appears in my dreams; he holds me as in a vise, and 
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litlle by little I begin to find that agreeable. He seeks to raise my 
skirt — a skirt of a golden color — in front — and I aid him in doing sol 
He is exciting me with liis finger in a most agreeable way when I 
awake. 

It was a dream of the handsome brute kind, such as two years 
ago niy erotic dreams nearly always were, though of late much more 
rarely. 

Drcam CIV: She had been to see her friend F., who iiad a 
sore throat, 

I was out for a walk, rather in a hurry, very busy, I heLleve, oi\ 
going shopping. When at the corner of a qnaiiit little French street 
there was a man \'vaitmE for me. It annoyed me as I had nothing 
to do with men, so I pushed on hastily, never looking at the man. 
When I came back, however, I began to wonder U he would still be 
there, and on coming to the corner I saw him and was not at all 
surprised to find that it was F. In a teasing mood, and giving inyself the 
excuse that I was too busy, I passed him, head in air, though pleased 
and happy that it was he, I had no sooner started on my way up 
another quaint little street than I was sorry for what I had done, 
and felt I had been extremely unkind, but on looking back I saw 
F.’s sad and somewhat sexually greedy face (which is a look 1 have 
never seen on his real face) peeping at me through the doorway of 
an open-air sort of “lavoitp" and looking sadly resigned to my 
naughty enticing ways. I then pictured what he must have done to 
have the chance of seeing me. I saw him, retrospectively, so to say, 
entering boldly the lavoit full of women. a.t work washing, crossing 
it to cut short the street corner, and, when he saw me looking back, 
hiding himself hurriedly, while 1, playing hide and seek, came softly 
against the wall to surprise him. When we saw each other face to 
face we both looked radiant and happy, as in real life, but auto- 
matically each put out a long tongue to show the other (oh, horror) 
that it was black with a throat lozenge (such as I had given F. 
during the day) which meant we were both suffering from sore 
throat, and must not kiss. It was a gesture as of two children, and 
with the same mirth and gnsto. In the end, however, the tongues 
united in a real kiss, and then in high and childish hliss wc walked 
up the narrow little French street lightly, arm in arm, swearing 
Hint II ally: "We shall cure one another." Then I awoke extremely 
happy at this ridiculous yet so delicious little dream, I wanted to 
urinate. 

Like the previous dream, this dream may be regarded as erotico- 
vesical. 

Duea-U CV: The beginning is vague, I am with W,, a yomig 
lawyer to whom I was engaged more than ten years ago. He is 
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urging me to something, Init it is very vague and I recall no words 
or gestures, only a desire on iiiy part not to yield, and a feeling of 
fjoredom that he shonid be so pressing. At Jast^ stiJl suppliant, and 
jiow with his ann round my waist, he is beginning to move me when 
he hears a sound in the next room. He goes to sec what it is; it is 
J7. who is there, looking’ sad and overwhelmed, and I inystcrioLtsIy 
seein to see him through the wall. Not less mysteriously, I know 
that F. is pretending that he feels it to be quite natural that I slioidd 
lake a lover of my own age, but h(s dejected air contradicts that 
assurance. That would have settled the matter, but in dreams our 
hearts arc made of sfccne. W. comes bade from the room, laughing 
cynically, and somehow indicating that he cannot believe that F. is 
jiiy lover. He seems sure of his approaching victory, and while F. 
is preparing to retire and leave us entirely alone he catches sight of 
the impatient W. in an act which he would no doubt have post- 
poned had he realized, like me, F/s sad attitude. It was the placing of 
ills finger beneath my skirt, aJid penetrating the sexual parts. For 
the moment I was strongly excited and forgot F.'s sad face, I even 
believe that for a few seconds I experienced a delightful languor. 
But suddenly I saw F. leave the house, looking crushed, I heard 
soiiiconc say: "They cajinot make him eat; he will never get over 
it." Then I knew that it was F. I loved, that I needed his mag- 
netically vivifying caresses, and to the astonishment of W. I rapidly 
threw on a rose colored dressing gown, and ran up the stairs, to find 
myself soon in F.^s arms and see his radiant face bending over mine. 
It was immensely sweet. But W. had followed me. He was there 
in front of us, and still sheltered in F.'s arms, I said to him: "Yes, 
lliis is the Jnnii I Jove, and I sliail never love any other,” Mean- 
while, apparently attracted by the disturbance, a number of boys and 
men seemed to be seizing and insulting F., while I (a good Pacifist 1) 
suddenly became a tigress, violently throwing at them whatever pro- 
jecLiJes I could find and protecting F, with my body, I awoke. 

Dream CVI: While still, as it seemed to me, half awake, I was 
seeing and caressing F.'s head. This contmiied in dream, very 
happily. Suddenly the bed seemed to become imineiisely long, and 
F. appeared, far away at the foot of it, oiiiy his bearded face show- 
ing, as it rested on the sheet, gazing towards my legs. At my end 
of the bed I was white and small lying on iiiy back, with feet 
towards the threatening beard. Then the face begaa to advance 
towards me like a long serpent on its belly, and suddenly the head 
is between my legs, and I have the impression of coitus, but cannot 
say whether it was not just a kiss, Then I awoke, 

Dream CVII: This dream occurred just before a visit to Cam- 
bridge, which place 1 associate with W. who was at that university. 
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I see W. in my dream, though not at all resembling him in physical 
appearance (but I am never able now to recall his features). He 
tall and slender, with loiig- dark hair, the air of an artist in the 
popular notion, and a ucgltgcnt hut elegant costume, Wc seem to 
have met after years of absence, and he looks at me with attention 
ftnd tenderness, as if to see if I am uu changed- Then in a slightly 
biting tone, his eye becoming rather hard and cynical, but his face 
yet keeping, as though in spite of himself, a ray of tenderness, he 
throws out the remavk: ''No need to say, you have much thicker 
eyebrows Lbaii the rest of your family, and that indicates passion, 
tragic passion, but still passion. Voiis ctes luic grande passioiinccl” 
As, with intense and tragic desire, he cries out these last words, the 
agitatioji and suffering of my friend affected me too in the same way, 
although at the same time the words lie used made me smile, and 
then laugh, for I seemed, below all this, to see F. whom W. could 
not see, and, at the reference to thick eyebrows in connection with 
tragic passion, my overflowing and assured joy associsiLod other 
ideas. How could he not see that passion is always the sister of 
joy! And tlicn the idea suggested a little secret, for “thick eyebrows" 
are associated in my mind with a certain little triangle of dark iiuir 
elsewhere. These thoughts, di flic Lilt to render, passed paiiov arnica Lly 
across my mind, while iny friend looked at me with a wointdcd air, 
puzzled at my gaiety, and so I, softening the outburst of a Laugh 
which might hurt hint, replied: “Ahj if you had said that two years 
ago I should really have been frightened. But now I can no more 
he frightened, no more; it is joyl” This phrase rcaroitsed my fricjid's 
ardours, and he began to solilcXiuize on his side; “Passionate, yes, 
passionate. Tragic perhaps; but she will be niy wife." And I, who 
guess what he is feeling, am full of pity- Plow can I sa}^, without 
wounding him, that there is now F,, and that after the joy and light 
that have come to me 3 can never belong to him, that lie bcJojigs to 
tlie past? I do not recall whether I said this to him. The dream 
became vague as I iiwoke. 

DRF.A.M CVIII: This dream begins with the idea that a Chinaman 
is to be my li ns band, I do not know whether my mother was the 
despot in this matter but I am being put into an immense bed, ami 
they (who remain vague) bring to me a Chinaman who is to sleep 
■with me and be my husband. Horror I this man grimaces like a 
monkey; his nails arc cut short, but with a sharp projecting point in 
the middle which transforms them into claws. When he conics near 
me these points prick my skin like needles and his body is hairy, 
The pli3^sical repulsion is painful and agonizing and no monster 
could be better fitted to provoke it. But he does not take me, 
someone interriiptfJ- Two young girls arc looking for a bed and they 
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propose to occupy that next to ours in the same room. But the sight 
of tj)c monster shocks them; they rush out with tragic gestures, 
niaUing v/itU raised hands and arms, ii\ tha direction away from 
which their faces are turned, the classic gesture of certain Egyptian 
bas reliefs in pushing off a horrible vision. But it seems to be a 
country in which beds arc scarce, for these girls liad hardly left 
before a Whole procession of others passes through with the same 
end in view; ah last two remain and, in spite of the Chinaman, 
occupy the vacant bed. .My man was thus obliged to keep quiet, to 
niy great relief. 

The scene having changed, I was in the street with my China- 
man and several 3^0 ung girls; we were walking in a row, one migJit 
almost say arm in arm, the Chinaman at the end of the lino and I at his 
side. He had become singularly changed. His bronze or coppery com- 
plexion suited him wonderfully; he was handsome, he was nolde, and 
now completely shaven, \vith all his horror and grimacing gone. I felt 
myjrcif i can J Jig against him, and the presence of all these women embar- 
rassed both of ns. Suddenly iny coniiianioii seemed no longer able to 
stand it, and as if by magic we both entered a room, leaving the 3mung 
girls behind. There my personality became doubled. There was one me 
□11 the bed — it must have been me and it spoke French distinctly — ^biii 
firere iva.*? also another me rcmainijig spectator. The woman on the bed 
was lying on her back and she said in pure French to the Chinaman 
(and the words remain very clear to me) 1 “There is a flower ; the most 
beautiful of flowers, and so finely constructed.'* Was this a command? 
My Cliinfiinau seemed to iiiidcrstaiicl it so, for he approached his sweet- 
Jieart (.die was certainly' tiiat now), and turning her over on the bed, 
willi a light tnovenieiit, the thin drawers that covered her fell as by 
magic, and discovered two beautiful buttocks, rosy and firm, at the edge 
of the bed. Having only admired (but not touched) what he had thus 
revealed, my Chinaman, still in a clianningly playful way, turned thta 
"/lower" onto the other side, thus expD.5iiig the sexual parts, which were 
like those of a little girl, without any shadowing hair. He seemed 
struck with astonishment at the beauty of this sight and still not daring 
to touch stood bade the better to contemplate the sight, Anally drawing 
away to a corner, where he scjuattcd on the floor. The French woman 
on the bed, now modestly bdiig on her back, was a little astonished that 
he should go away, and after a few moments she said to him gently ; 
"You know there is another flower and I should much like to know if 
it is well made." The Chinaman then, quite naturally, unbuttoned him- 
self and drew out an organ which was small but erect and Erm as though 
made of bronze, with a patina of copper, harmonizing with his face, 
which was so gentle and Ann mid noble. I do not know which admiroil 
it most, the woman on tlio bed or the woman ivJio was looking on, bti) 
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biiHi felt great admiration for what seemed to be an object of art. And 
suddenly this beautiful object became a serpent, grew elongated and 
opened its month, but still in an altogether artistic way, and then the 
Chinaman rose and came and made love to the little woman in a position 
which I am sure none ever thought of. He lay down beside her, both of 
them oil Llicir hacks, and seeming not to touch her (he always seemed to 
fear to use liis hands as though in his admiration he desired to niinimizc 
the contact) but I know that the serpent did his work, drawing himself 
out and twisting hlmscff extremely, but so sweetly and voluplwovisty, 
with no trace of venom; I cannot say that I was violently stirred, it was 
all so subtle; I cannot even recall the entry of the serpent; the dream 
tells me that it was sq, but I do not know; I doubt it; I only hear divine 
music which my Chinaman wa.s playing for me on a flute. AVliat 
music I I really cannot describe it, any more than his way of playing it 
while lying close beside me, his two beautiful bronze muscular but rather 
slender arms holding the flute to his lips and rnised towards the ceiling, 
both lying on our backs, so calm, so peaceful, so serene, that the sense of 
what the dream openly dccUires to have taken place was lost in the 
sounds of the flute, which filled me with ecstasy. 

The me, spectiuor, wiu< daring this time iimcU occupied in seek- 
ing sonic inethod of slnitling a door formed of two mattresses to 
prevent tlic profane noises and gross language of two harridans 
quarrelling on the first floor from penetrating to the lovers. It was 
specially what one of these vixens was saying which scandalized the 
spectator me, a woman doing jovirney-v/ork for the proprietor of the 
house. She was making a furious onset on the mistress of the house 
on account, she said, of the scandalous goings-on. She had pro- 
fanely attempted to enter the room in the midst of the lovers' ecstasy, 
I had quickly chased her out as one throws out filthy but her loud 
talk with the mistress of the house seemed to me a sacrilege and I 
was BO afraid that it would be heard on. the b<id that I vowed I would 
sew together these mattresses, which persisted in falling back on me, 
If I could not otherwise hold them in place. Then I awoke. 

Why a Chinaman? That I do not know, but it was a jewel of a 
dream, which made me laugh afterwards. My son had been to see 
The Tewl^est ai^d told me of Caliban and his costume and sharp 
claws; that clearly influenced the dream. 

Diulam C1X‘. This dream took place four years later and is of 
rather different type, seeming to indicate a more mature stage of 
development. 

I cannot rein ember exactly, how the dream began, but I sec 
myself ill bed with iiiy favorite brother (lost in the war); wc were 
both naked and lying spoon- fas hi on, I with niy back to him. (It was 
the pogidou in which I had actually gone to sleep.) It is my brother, 
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Lut at the same time it is Dea.th. He is dear to me. We arc loving 
each other tenderly but yet he is Death as wcU as Love, those two 
divine tilings, which he is forever hi my thoughts since Death took 
iiiiii fi'oiii me. Tills mystic lover — Death, Brother, and Love — is 
loving me and caressing me, and I feel very happy with jiis flesh 
against mine. He caresses me with his hands, covering all niy naked 
bo cl 3', especially the thighs and legs, with large slow movetnents full 
of tenderness. I feel all through how much he is a lover, but also 
how muck he is Death, and how sweet and tender. Though my back 
is turned to him, I seem to sec him, lean and bony, like a skeleton, 
hardly covered by ilesJi, and yet that flesh is so sweet to Jiic, and the 
head, which I also seem to see, is small (as those of skeletons Seem 
to be compared with those of the living), bald, beardless, but not 
terrifying; without definitely recalling my brother's features, I know 
that it is his face, rosy, with a tender rosuiess like a child’s face and 
quite unlike a death's head. Yet it is indeed Death that is loving me, 
and at the same time it is indeed my brother. After these pleasant 
caresses, he sits up and throwing hack the bedcJotlies and /incling 
iiiE lying flat on my back he raises the nightgown which I tlieii seem 
to be weariiiif (before we had both been naked) and uncovers my 
legs, stomach, and body, which is then seen to be, on the left side, 
from beneath the breast to low down on the belly, adorned by a very 
bcaLitifiil picture in colors, a landscape. My brother says tenderly, 
and wilh gentle pride: “That is the expression of our love, which 
you liavc produced," and I am lost rn wonder. I wanted liiiri to go 
on caressing and loving me, so that other beautiful tilings should 
conic out and cover my legs and thighs with fine landscapes, lo 
express in color all that I am feeling; but my brother says gravely^ 
“No, that is not for the present. To find in colors the expression 
that you are seeking you need solitude," Here the dream became 
vague. The name of B, seems to float before me and the words 
'^expression in colors. (Plcre it should be Cxp/ained that B. is the 
author of a book, read just before I went to bed, in which I had 
much ndniircd the power to express color. It may also be added 
that my brother was a painLer.) After my brother's remark I fell 
at first a little sad that he wished to leave me alone — it is so good 
to be loved — and then I felt that he was right Still I need com- 
pany and I decide to leave my brother’s bed and go and sleep in my 
sister’s. She is lying, not yet asleep, in a small bed winch I ask her 
permission to enter. She consents, even secin.s pleased, but soon 
falls asleepj and we arc in an uiicomfor table pasitioii, back to back, 
her rather large buttocks against mine. In sleep her body arches, 
and her bottom is thus propelled as a sort of battering ram, pusJiinfi 
me to the edge of the bed, so that I fear I shall fall out and begin to 
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think that it is not pleasant to sleep with a sister who is so in, 
hospitable and whose i)iittocks are so fleshy and hrni, Tlieii I awake 
for a few seconds and on going to sleep again find myself with my 
brother — ^hcre again also my lover and Death — both of us naked. 
Again he is loving me with large tender caresses and again, as before, 
he tlirows back the bedclothes and lifts my nightgown very high, 
then kisses me at length between the legs, so that I nearly lose ah 
sense of the real world, save of my brother's gentle hand covering 
and caressing my left breast. He stops in the midst of the long 
kiss to ask: "AA^oiild you like me to kiss your breasts?” But I, in a 
trance, reply, *'No, go an,” and the delight of that kiss again aba orbs 
me entirely. But he stops, and seeing me lying flat on iny back gazes 
at niy legs and body; on the left from below the breast to tlic bottom 
of the belly there was a great brown patch. My Brothcr-Lover- 
Peatli exclaimed: "There is no more picture, but that is where it 
was; it has left traces. Everything in yon, with the help of our love, 
is preparing for it.” 

After that I seem to remember uo more. I awoke much moved 
by this dream which seems to contain the mystic and erotic essence 
of my intimate life and .iflfcctions, 

Before passing on from the erotic dreams of this subject, 
which have now been revealed, with singular frankness, in all 
their aspects and ail their intimate personal recesses, from the 
crudest to the mo.st spiritual, it may be of interest to consider 
briefly the personality oi the lover in these dreams. We are 
not here caller! upon to do this analyticalty, because, without 
going beneath the surface, these dreams reveal manifestly and 
c[ihte accurately the emotional phase the dreamer was in real 
life passing through. It used to be said, and is indeed still 
often repeated, that in dreams there is a ^'censorship'' which 
suppresses or distorts wish fulfilments. That may be prom- 
inently true in the case of many abnormal or neurotic dreamers, 
but such censorship is not pronounced in the case of noviml, 
healthy dreamers, and indeed the significaiit fact for us to re- 
member is that, as Freud has truly said, the heavy pressure of 
the "censorship" is reall3'^ suspended, or at all events very mucli 
weakened, during sleep. Therefore it is enough to suinmarize 
the results synthetically. It will be found that the largest 
ntuiiljer, as many as eight, of these erotic dreams were en- 
acted with completely unknown men, of lower social class, 
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Lisually vigorous working men, ultra-virile, inclined to be rough 
and aggressive, occasionally dark-skinned foreigners; in this 
group die physical excitement was most apt to lie pronounced, 
and most easily detected on awakening. Of the other dreams, 
one concerned the man to whom, she had been engaged many 
years earlier; three her husband whom she had not seen for a 
year or two before this series of dreams began; six a new 
friend for whom at this time her affection was growing; one 
a more distant friend ; one a man of her own class only known 
by sight and for whom she felt no attraction; one a half al- 
legorical figure associated with her brother; one was of mastur- 
bation; one of swinging ; two, were mixoscopic, the sexual ex- 
citement arising from the scene witnessed. 

The erotic picture thus presented seems fully adequate to 
all the excitations likely to be presented in daily normal life. 
Yet the larg’est group of all, the first, cannot be thus obviously 
explained, and corresponds to no pronounced emotions in the 
dreaincr^s waking life, It thus becomes of some psychological 
interest. 

. There is little doubt that what is misleadingly called 
"'marriage by capture" has been common in primitive society. 
There has not usually been any violence or rape involved ; the 
woman has retained her right to decide; but the man has 
exerted a show of force, and so is enabled to manifest his ro- 
bust virility while she is enabled to manifest her feminine 
modesty. The courtship in this group of erotic dreams is 
clearly of the nature of "marriage by capture." The dreamer 
is impelled to invent a powerful and primitive lover whose 
sudden and ardent advances alarm and repel and disgust her ; 
but gradually she is won over, the lover seems more and move 
attractive, and the scene tends to end in intense physical and 
emotional satisfaction, It would seem that we may properly 
regard dreams of this group — which are without correspond- 
ence in the dreamer's waking experiences or desires — as atavis- 
tic: hut only in a very restricted sense. That is to say that 
they are the correlated psychic aspect of the most fundamental 
primitive sexual desire. When in the sleeping woman the phy- 
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sical sexual impulse is making itself felt apart from her dall^ 
civilized life and her personal affections the ancient deep- 
seated associations of that impulse will assert themselves and 
die dreamer imagine that she is playing her part in a “mar- 
riage by capture/" Most women, asleep or awake, are aware 
of the presence within them of this primitive desire to i^e 
carried away by force, even though in actual experience they 
would resent it and never yield to it. In dreams they can give 
it free play. I would propose to term the dream of this type 
the Marmge-by-Caphive Dream, 

Flying Dreams, 

I introduce the discussion of these dreams immediately 
after the erotic group, because there is some reason to think 
tliat ill part — though, I believe, only in part — they lie on the 
borderland of the erotic group. When I wrote at length on 
such dreams in my book, The World of Dreams, many years 
ago, I did not find that they were ever erotic. I associated them 
with exaggerated rhythrriic muscular movements, especially 
with the rise and fall of the chest wall in more or less excited 
respiration. The evidence seemed to make that clear, and I 
had no evidence in favor of a sexual origin. Then came Freud 
who asserted that dreams of flying are the expression of a 
gexLial wish, a kind of symbolization, of sexual origin yet with- 
out organic stimuhis. It might, of course, be possible to at- 
tach too much importance to this assertion. Freud at that time 
believed that the majority of dreams are the expression of 
erotic wishes.^ So it seemed to me that he had no choice — 

A Thus In Die Traumdeuiung (3d. ed, 1911, p. 205) Freud writes: 
“The majority of the dreams of adults deal with sexual material and 
express erotic wishes," He merely added, as by an after- thought, that 
he would not “exclude the appearance" of nunicroLis dreams dealing with 
hunger, thirst, etc. Fourteen years later, in liis "Sclbstdarstclluiig'' 
(Crete's Mcdi'ziii der Gegenwart, 1925) Freud states the matter much 
more clearly : 'T have never set forth the opinion, often ascribed to me, 
that dream interpretation shows that all dreams have sexual content or 
lead back to sexual impulses. It is easy to see that hunger, thirst, and ex- 
cretory pressure may just as well produce dreams of satisfaction as any- 
repressed sexual or egoistic tendency." Thus stated — thoueb he has not 
always stated It so clearly — ^Freud’s position is the same as that I 
maintaim 
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evidence or no evidence — but to malce the same assertion of 
Hying' dreams. But I was quite willing' to take the siigg'estion 
sci'ioLisly, and I gave fresh attention to the matter. Freud 
had brought forward no convincing evidence on the point, but 
I found that — ^while the respiratory origin of some dreams 
of the group could not be questioned — ^tliere was ground for 
believing that an erotic element must not be excluded. I found 
that ill some of these dreams a distinct erotic coloring could 
be traced, and also that such dreams tend to disappear in late 
life when definitely erotic dreams also tend to disappear, 
though this later consideration is not decisive since in later life 
all dreams tend to become less vivid and less definite. It will 
be seen that there are two dreams of flying in the present 
series (LII and XCIV). On account of the interest of the 
subject I asked Mrs, N. to make further records of such 
dreams during the three or four subsequent years, carefully 
noting the circumstances under which they occurred. This she 
was kind enough to cl^), and I am thus able to bring forward 
six additional and highly instructive dreams of this class. 

DnEAJii CX; It was a very agreeable dream. I was flying on a 
huge aeroplane with many planes, and I was able to move about on 
the wings of the monster, like a fly on the wall, without even en- 
dangering its equilibrium. 

I am suffering from a sore throat. 

The dreamer subsequently added that during the five following 
days, still suffering from her throat, she had two other similar flying 
dreams. 

DnisAM CXI. Menstrual period: I had a rather pleasant dream of 
flying last night. I was floating in the air and being admired by a little 
crowd, amongst which was one of the masters of the school. "It is 
quite easy," I explained, coming to the ground. I proceeded to 
demonstrate this: "Take a long breath, lifting the chest; then, 
always holding your breath, bend down on your knees and take a 
sudden boiince, spring-ing like a piece of elastic." I went on to do 
so. It was most delightful, but, alas, I awoke. 

This dream is of peculiar significance because wq find that, even 
in tlie dream itself, the dreamer realized the respiratory foundation of it. 

Dream CXII: Last night I dreamed I was in a kind of office 
With a man, dressed in brown, rather fat, and a stranger to me, who 
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sical sexual impulse is making itself felt apart from her dall^ 
civilized life and her personal affections the ancient deep- 
seated associations of that impulse will assert themselves and 
die dreamer imagine that she is playing her part in a “mar- 
riage by capture/" Most women, asleep or awake, are aware 
of the presence within them of this primitive desire to i^e 
carried away by force, even though in actual experience they 
would resent it and never yield to it. In dreams they can give 
it free play. I would propose to term the dream of this type 
the Marmge-by-Caphive Dream, 

Flying Dreams, 

I introduce the discussion of these dreams immediately 
after the erotic group, because there is some reason to think 
tliat ill part — though, I believe, only in part — they lie on the 
borderland of the erotic group. When I wrote at length on 
such dreams in my book, The World of Dreams, many years 
ago, I did not find that they were ever erotic. I associated them 
with exaggerated rhythrriic muscular movements, especially 
with the rise and fall of the chest wall in more or less excited 
respiration. The evidence seemed to make that clear, and I 
had no evidence in favor of a sexual origin. Then came Freud 
who asserted that dreams of flying are the expression of a 
gexLial wish, a kind of symbolization, of sexual origin yet with- 
out organic stimuhis. It might, of course, be possible to at- 
tach too much importance to this assertion. Freud at that time 
believed that the majority of dreams are the expression of 
erotic wishes.^ So it seemed to me that he had no choice — 

A Thus In Die Traumdeuiung (3d. ed, 1911, p. 205) Freud writes: 
“The majority of the dreams of adults deal with sexual material and 
express erotic wishes," He merely added, as by an after- thought, that 
he would not “exclude the appearance" of nunicroLis dreams dealing with 
hunger, thirst, etc. Fourteen years later, in liis "Sclbstdarstclluiig'' 
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more clearly : 'T have never set forth the opinion, often ascribed to me, 
that dream interpretation shows that all dreams have sexual content or 
lead back to sexual impulses. It is easy to see that hunger, thirst, and ex- 
cretory pressure may just as well produce dreams of satisfaction as any- 
repressed sexual or egoistic tendency." Thus stated — thoueb he has not 
always stated It so clearly — ^Freud’s position is the same as that I 
maintaim 
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evidence or no evidence — but to malce the same assertion of 
Hying' dreams. But I was quite willing' to take the siigg'estion 
sci'ioLisly, and I gave fresh attention to the matter. Freud 
had brought forward no convincing evidence on the point, but 
I found that — ^while the respiratory origin of some dreams 
of the group could not be questioned — ^tliere was ground for 
believing that an erotic element must not be excluded. I found 
that ill some of these dreams a distinct erotic coloring could 
be traced, and also that such dreams tend to disappear in late 
life when definitely erotic dreams also tend to disappear, 
though this later consideration is not decisive since in later life 
all dreams tend to become less vivid and less definite. It will 
be seen that there are two dreams of flying in the present 
series (LII and XCIV). On account of the interest of the 
subject I asked Mrs, N. to make further records of such 
dreams during the three or four subsequent years, carefully 
noting the circumstances under which they occurred. This she 
was kind enough to cl^), and I am thus able to bring forward 
six additional and highly instructive dreams of this class. 

DnEAJii CX; It was a very agreeable dream. I was flying on a 
huge aeroplane with many planes, and I was able to move about on 
the wings of the monster, like a fly on the wall, without even en- 
dangering its equilibrium. 

I am suffering from a sore throat. 

The dreamer subsequently added that during the five following 
days, still suffering from her throat, she had two other similar flying 
dreams. 

DnisAM CXI. Menstrual period: I had a rather pleasant dream of 
flying last night. I was floating in the air and being admired by a little 
crowd, amongst which was one of the masters of the school. "It is 
quite easy," I explained, coming to the ground. I proceeded to 
demonstrate this: "Take a long breath, lifting the chest; then, 
always holding your breath, bend down on your knees and take a 
sudden boiince, spring-ing like a piece of elastic." I went on to do 
so. It was most delightful, but, alas, I awoke. 

This dream is of peculiar significance because wq find that, even 
in tlie dream itself, the dreamer realized the respiratory foundation of it. 

Dream CXII: Last night I dreamed I was in a kind of office 
With a man, dressed in brown, rather fat, and a stranger to me, who 
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pay the u'omen -^vork hoLtcr in the houfse when they are udt married; tlm 
women approve of it, hieauHn tlioy say tlinfc men are more faitliful w’lien 
not bomiil hy legal marriage. This Ir.is been brought mit by W. P, 
Livingstone in his inb'vesting liook, Itlacfc. Jamuiaa The pcoplr 

Tecogni;ic;, he Udls tin (p, 210), that ‘‘faithful living together lonatitutee 
marriage;” they say that they are “inanied but not parsoned.” One 
rsaftun against legal inarriagi; 1« Lluit they are disiucUnecL to iiiuur the 
expeiine of the ollirial Naiieticin. (In \h'iiL*Knelu, it may be added, where 
ulsf) the. majority of birlhrt take placp, oiitrside nllieial marriiige, the ehief 
rciiHon in stated to Tie, not moral laxity, Init tlie same diHincliimtion to 
pay the expenses of li'fpil weddings, ) Fnainently in later life, sorne- 
tiraes when they have, grown up son.s and daughteiM, eouploH go through 
the oflicial eeremony. (In Abyssinia, also, it is stated by Hugiies Lo 
Rgux, Avlierc the people are Christiiin and marriage is indisBolublc and 
the ctn’emony expensive, it is not usual for nmrrieil eouples to make 
their unioris legal initll old age l.s [■omiiig rm, f^rccunl-PraJjh’nw, April, 
lOOS, p. 217.) It is signiflcaiit that this condition of things in Jamaica, 
na elsewhere, is assoeduted with the superiority of women. "'The women 
of the jicasant elass,” remarks Livingstone fp. 212), “urn still practically 
independent of the meu, and m-e fnspienlly (.ludr superiors, both in 
physical ami mental eapaeity.’* Tliev refuse, to bind tbemaelves to a 
man who may turn out to la^ g<>od for nothing, a burden instead of a 
Help and protection. So long ns the unions are free they arc likely to 
he permaueiil. If niadn legal, the rink is that tTu’.y will become intol- 
erable, and eeu«e by one of the (lurtu's leaving the other. "Tlu? nceessity 
for mutual kiudne^a and fori len ranee, estuhlishcs a condition that is the 
best guarantee of jierriiammey” (j). 21d). It is said, lunvever, that under 
tlic innuenee of religions and sfs'ial iiri‘HHiire the iieniile are. becoming 
more anxious to ado|i(; "ri'Hp«'Ubb'” iileasof soxnal relatioimhips, though 
it ai'cins evident, in view of rdvingHtone's .statement, that hupU respecta- 
bility is likely to involve a deevease of real rnorulity. Livingstone ]ioints 
out, however, niH' serious rlefcet in llus iwesent eimiiitions which makes 
it cFisy for iininoral men to escape paternal I'esponsildlitLes, and this is 
the ahsenee of legal priJvision for The. registration of tlu* fallit'v’s name 
on Tiirtli eortineates (p. 2111)), In every country where the majority of 
births are illegitiniate it is aii olivious soeiul neeoRHity tlnit tlic tmmea 
of both parents should hi* iluly registered on all liirth oertifieate.s. It 
has been an nnpardonalde failvue on tlu; part of the Jamaican Govern- 
mont to negUiet tlu* simple, measure needed to give “each child horn in 
the country a legal father” (p, 2dS) . 

Wd thim see tlitii; we have to-day readied a position in which 
partly owing to eeonoinie causes and partly tn causes wliidi are 
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more depply rooted in the tendencies involved by civilization — 
women are more often detached tlmn of old from legal sexual 
relationsliip witli men and bcitli sexea are lees inclined than in 
earlier stages of civilization to sacrifice tlieir own indepondenco 
even when they form eiieh relationships. “I never heard of a 
woman over sixteen years of age who, prior to the breakdown 
of aboriginal custonis after the coming of the whites, had not a 
husband,” wrote Curr of the Australian Blacks. i Even as 
regards somo parts of Europe, it is still possible to-day to make 
almost the same statement. But in all the richer, more energetic, 
and progressive countries very different conditions prevail. 
Marriage is late and a certain proportion of men, and a still 
larger proportion of women (who exceed the men in the general 
population) never marry at alL“ 

Before we consider the fateful significance of this fact of 
the growing proportion of adult unmarried women whose Ecxiial 
relationships are unrecognized by tlio state and largely unrecog- 
nized altogether, it may bo well to glance Bummarily at the two 
historical streams of tendency, both still in action among ua, 
which alTcet the status of women, the one favoring the social 
equality of tlio sexes, the other favoring tire social subjection of 
women. It is not difficult to trace these two Htreama both in 
conduct and opinion, in practical morality and in theoretical 
morality. 

At one time it was widely held that in early atatea of Bociety, 
before the cstablishineiit of tlic patriarchal stage wliicli places 
women under the protection of men, a matriarchal atage prevailed 
in which women posBcased Bii|irt'MU! power/* Racliofcn, half a 

1 Far evidPUfifi rpfjiircliiig tlio g«ri( 0 'al iihsRacR of calibaay among both 
Ravage ai\(l bavlnuoufl peoples, flee, Westermarek, Bistoi'y uf ilttnmn. 
Mar7'iatfei Clr, VII. 

d There iirOi for inetunce, two mil lions of unmaTried women in 
Franee, whilii in Belgium flO per cent, of the women, and in Gci'juaiiy 
RonietimeB evuii no per emit, are nmnarried. 

3 Snell a position would not be liiologidally unrenHoimhle, in view 
of the greatly preimiuleraiit part iilayed by the female in tiie sexual 
pvocesa which inKuras the conservatitrti of the rttce, "If tlie sexual 
in.stinet is regarded solely from the pliysieal sidts” says D. W. IT. Busch 
iDui) Gnfieildfinktalflhf'n fh'a Wcihf'fi, IHHO. voh b p, *201), "the woinim 
eimnot lie vegnrded as the properly nf the man, but with equal and 
greater reason tho man may be ri!gar<kiil ns tho jwouer^y of the woman/ 
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century ago, -was the groat champion of this view. He found 
a typical example of a inatrinrchal state among the ancient 
Lycians of Asia Minor with wlionij Herodotus stated, the child 
takes the name of the motlier^ and follows her status, not that 
of the father.^ Such pet)plcs, Bacliofen believed, were gyiueco- 
cratic; power was in the )iands of women. It can no longer be 
said that this opinion, in the form held by Bachofenj meeta witlr 
any considerable support, As to the wide-aprcad prevalence of 
descent tlirougli thu mother, there is no doubt whatever that it 
has prevailed very widely. But such deacont through the mother, 
it has become rcicogni/.ed, by no means neccBsarily involves the 
power of the niotlier, and mother- descent may even, be combined 
with a piiti'iarelial system,- There has even been u tendency to 
run to the opposite extreme from Bsichofen and to deny that 
mother-de-Bcent conferred any special claim for consideration oix 
women. That, however, Boeins acarcoly in accordance with the 
evidence and even in the absence of evidence could scarcely be 
regarded as iirobable. It ^\'ould seem tluit we may fairly take aa 
a type of the matriarchal family that bused on the a7}ihil miah 
mnrriagG of Sumatia, in winch the husband lives in the wife^s 
family, paying mdhing and occupying a subordinate position. 
The example of the Bycaans is here in point, for although, ue 
reported by Ilcrodotiis, tlicre is nothing to show that there was 
anything of tliu nature of a gymecocraoy in Lycia, 'we kiiOAv that 
women in all these regions of Asia Minor enjoyed high consider- 
ation and infliHuu?c, trace's of wliicli may be detected in the 
early literature and liistory of Christianity. A decisive and 
better known example of the favorable influence of mother- 
descent on the status of woman is afforded by the hcona marriage 
of early Arobia. Under such a p^^stem tlie wife is not only pro- 


nterodoUiH, BU. i, Ch, CLXXTIT. 

2 That jKiwm- and riiliitioTmlup jut, entirely diatinefc was pointer! out 
nian 5 ’ yenra ago by Xj. von Pargun, Mii.U(Tn-caM wid Vaierreoht, 1802. 
WoHtcnniin'k (OnV/vn tinrZ Drif^lopnwnt of ilio Moral Ideas, vol. i, p* 
056), who iH iiiel lilt'd to think that Wtriimnet!? Imfl nat proved concluaively 
that nuitlier-ilescpnt. involvoa less untliority of buwband over wife, niakCM 
the imporlant quaUflrntitm that the Imaband's tiutliority Is impaired 
when ho lives among his Wfio's kiiinfolk. 
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Bcrved from the subjection involved by purchase, which always 
oasts iipon her some shadow of the inferiority belongiiifr to 
property, but she herself is the owner of the tent and the house- 
hold property, and enjoys the dignity always involved by the 
poBSGBSion of property and the ability to free herself from her 
hush and, 1 

It is also impossible to avoid connecting tlie. pviniitive 
tendency to mother-doacent, and the empbasia it involved on 
maternal rather than paternal generative energy, with tlu“i tend- 
eucy to place the goddess rather than the god in the forefront of 
primitive pantheons, a tendency Avhidi cannot possibly fail to 
reflect honor on the sex to which the Kiipreinc deity belongs, and 
which may be connected \riih tlie largo part which primitive 
women often play in tlie functions of religion. Thus, according 
to traditions caniinon to all the central tribes of Australia, the 
woman formerly took a nuich greater share in the performance 
of sacred cereiiionios wliicli are now regarded as cioniiiig almost 
exclusively within the nuiBculine province, and in at least one 
tribe wliich seems to retain anciejit ])ra( dices the women still 
actually take jiait in tlui.se certaiionics.- It seems to liavo been 
much the same in T'hiro]) 0 . Wa observe, too, both in. the Celtic 
pantlieon and among Mediterranean peojilcs, that while all the 
ancient divinities have na'edod into the dim baekgivnmd yet the 
goddesses loom larger iluiri tin; gods.'' In Indiind, where ancient 
custom and tradition liave always Ijiam very tenacioualy preserved, 
women retaiiK'd a very high iiosition, and nuidi freedom Imth 
before and after nuirriagc. “livery womaiu’^ it was Raid, to 
go the wny she willetli freely/’ and after marriage ahe enjoyed 
a better position and greater freedom of divorce than was all'orded 

1 tloluM tsoii Sinitli, KiiiJihip and Mnrriafn' in Enrl^/ ArahUi; J, G. 

Fram* Iiu.h pninlcil onl. {Aratlcniji^ Mareli 27, tsHG) tliat the lavrtially 
Somitic! pfoploff on tlif! fi-onlicsr of AliysHihiia, not Kub.ieeUul to tlio 

rcvolutionnvy y>rort>ss('3 of T.slam, yivoBt'rve a systinu closoly ro.BCTiibUng 
icena mtirringd, n.s well hm Konu! triuitis of the. opiiosito systein, hy Bohert* 
son fiuiitl]. callf’d ha’al aiarriagf', in wliicli tlio wife is acquired by piir- 
chase and bccomcB a piece of property, 

2 .Spencer and Gillen, Northvyn 'i'rihvn 0/ Con (red Ait«C‘ttIfa, p. 858, 

a RlivH ami Hryrnii(n'-Jonii«, The IFc/wfi i’rop/e, pp, ral-di of, Bliysi 

Oellio llatUwndvrn, p. IJ3, 
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either by tho Christiau Churdi or tlie TUnglieh common law,^ 
Tliere is less dilliculty in rocogriixing that motber-deaceiit was 
peculiarly favorulilo to the high status o£ women when we realize 
that even under very unfavorable conditiona ^^■anl(3n hiivG been 
flblc to exert great t^ressin’i:; on tJio men and to reaiat successfully 
the attempts to tyrannize over thein.^^ 

If we cioimidcr the, statu a of woman in the great einpirea of 
ontiquit}^ we ilml oji the 'whole tliat in their early stagCj the stage 
of gi’owUu ss as in their final stage, the stage of fruition, 
women tend to occupy n favorable position, •while in their middle 
stage, usually the stage of pvedouiinating inilitary organization 
on a patriarchal basis, W'omen occupy a leas favorable posi- 
tion. Tliis cyclic nioveniGnt acems to bo almost a natural law of 
the development of groat social groups. It w'as apparently well 
marked in the very stable and orderly growth of Babylonia. In 
the earliest times a Babylonian waunan had complete independ- 
ence and equal rights with licu’ brothers and her husband; later 
(ns shown by the code of Hainuralu) a wnman^s rights, though 
not her duties, were more dreumscrilmd ; in the still later Neo- 
Babylonian periods, hIio again acquired equal rights wdth her 
husband.® 

In Egypt tho posiliori of women stood lii ghost at the end, but 
it seema to liavo Vieeii higli throughout the wlude of the long 
course of Egyptian liistory, and continuously improving, wlrile 
the fact iluit little regard w'aa paid to prenuptial chastity and 
that marriage ciontracts placed no stress on virginity indicate the 
absence of tho cnnceiitinn of women as property, ftlorc tinm 
three thousand five hundred years ago men and w'oinen were 
recognized aa equal in Egypt. The high position of the Egyptian 
woman is significantly indicated by the fact that her child was 
never illegitimate; illegitimacy was not recognized even in the 


iRhya and Brjamior-fToneRj op, p. 214, 

sCniwlfiy [Tfif; p. 41 rt nrf/,) gi^'ca numorouH inafcancpR. 

sRovinoai, '‘T.ii Koninm diniH I’Anti^uiW” Jaut^al AnUffiqufi. 11(06, 
vol. vJi, p, f)7. iSc!i‘, nko, Victor Mars, jSeUriVpc ffur Asai/rirUttfffr, 1BD9. 
Bd. iv. Heft 1. 
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case oX a slave ivoraan^s child, ^ “It is the gloi'y of l^gyptiaa 
moralityj'’ says Ameliiieau, “to have been the first to express the 
IJignity ot Woman.’’- The idea of marital authority was 
altogether iinJcnoTvn in I5gypt. There can be no doubt that the 
high status of woman in two civilizations so stable, so vital, so 
long-lived, and so influential on himian culture as Babylonia and 
Egypt, ia a fact of much sign ill caiicti. 

Ainoag tlu! .Tnw« tli(?ro acomH to havo bram no inLc.rmodiato stugo of 
eiihovdination of women, but inatoud a gradual iifogrcaa throughout from 
complete suhicf tiun of tlic woiniiu as wife to ever greater freedojii, At 
first the liuHband eouhl reiimlinl-ii Ida wife at will without cauac. (This 
was not an oxienaion of piitriarehnl autliorit}-^, but a purely marital 
authority,) Tlic refllTietiouH on thin authority gradually Ineroiised, arid 
begin to hii observable lUrciicly in the Bonk of Deuteronomy. Thts 
Miahimh went furtlier and forbade divoree wlienever the wife’s eondition 
inspired pity (as in iiiRanity, ea](tivity, etc;.). By A, D. 1025, divorce 
was no longer poHHible except, for legitinia(:c; reaKonw <»r by the wife’s con- 
cent. At the snine time, the wife also began to acirpiire the riglit of 
divorce in tlm form of corn pel ling the huBlnind to repudiate lier on penalty 
of punishment in eaHC of riduHal, On divoree the. wife beenme an inde- 
pendent wonutn ill her own right, and wns permitU'd to eurry o/T the 
dowry which her liushniul gave licr on marriage. Tliim, notwithstanding 
Jewish re.speet for the letier of the hny, the Jlexihio jurisju-udeneii of the 
RabtiiB, in /tarnioriy wi/h t?ie growth of culture, rieccjrded an ever-growing 
moaHure of sexiinl justice imd equality In women (IX W. Anuain, Tho 
Law of J) ivon-v ) . 

Among (he Aiiihs tlm temhumy of ju'ogre.ss Ims iiIno been favorable 
to women in many rc-RpeetH, espeeially ns regards inberltmiee.. Before 
KahoTumed, in aeenrdaiien with the system prevailing ut Medina, women 
bad little or no right of inberitiinee. The legislation of tho ICorau modi- 
fied this rule, without entirely almlisliing it, and placed women in a much 
better po.Hition. dlii.s i,s attiilnUed largely tc) the fact that ^faliommed 
beioiigwl not to Sfodhia, hut to Meecia, where traces of Tnatriarehal eua- 
toni still survived (W, Maiviiis, Den Parents ei dea AUi^s Suaccasihlea eti 
Droit Musuhtuin) . 


1 DonaldHon, ll’omaji, pp. lilO, 241 ct lyer/, I^kdzcdd, {Die Bhe in 
"AgifplenP p, 17 ) , thinks llie Htateiiuint of Diodorus ihiitiio children were 
illegithmite, needs qualilioatiuu, hut tliiib certainly the illegitimata child 
hi Egypt was at no sneial disndvanhige. 

^AniPUiiean, La. ^^orah^ Dfn/ptiimno, p, 104 1 lloblioiiae, Morah in 
BaoluHoUt vol, I, p. 1,H7; Flinders Betrie, Jidigion and Oomdmoo in 
Ancient ?'g,v/h, pp. 131 ct ac^. 
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It may be poinUd cmb — for ifc ia not tilwaya realizcd—tlmt even 
that fifcage of eivilijuatioii — wluin it oc*(;ui-s — whieU involves tlio Hubordina- 
tion aud anbjetdioii of woman and licr rights ruiiUy has its origin in tins 
need for the prottiction of wonion, and is Honuitimcis oven a wign of tlio 
ncqniremeiit of new privilogps bj^ wonum. Tliey are, as it were, loeked 
upj not in order to deprive tliein of tlieir rights, but in order to guard 
those righta. In the later inoro stnblo plmse of civilization^ when women 
are no longer i jcptmetl to the Haine dangers, this motive is forgotten and 
the gnardianship of wtmian and her righta seinns, and inclar.tl haa really 
become, a hardship ratlicr than an advanUige. 

Of tlie Htftfcus of woiiiGu at Jtoino in tlic earliest periods we 
know little or nothin]^ ; the patriarebal system w‘aa already firmly 
established 'when Komaji history begins to l)eeome clear and it 
involved urmsually strict s\ibardination of tlie woman to her 
fatber first and then to her luis))and. But nothing is more eer- 
tain than that the status of women in home rose with the rise of 
civilization^ exactly in the same way as in Babylonia and in 
Egypt. In the case of Home, however, the growing refinement 
of civilization, and the expansion of tlie Empire^, were associated 
with the magnificent development of llie system of Boman law, 
which in its final forma eonac?(:i' sited the position of women. In 
the last days of the Republic women already began to attain the 
same legal level as raen, and later the great Anton ine jurie- 
consultSj guided Ijy their theory of natural law, reached the 
conception of the c(^viality of tlic* Rcxea as si jvrinciple of the code 
of equity. The patriurehal sulsordination of women fell into 
complete diaovedit, and this continued until, in the days of 
Justinian, under the infiuence of Christianity, tlie position of 
women began to suifer.^ In the best day.s the older forms of 
Roman marriage gave place to a form (apparently old but not 
hitherto considered reputable) Avhich amounted in law to a 
temporary deposit of the woman by her family. She was 
independent of her husband (more especially aa ehe came to 
him with her own dowry) and only nominally dependent on her 
family. Marriage was a private contract, accompanied by a 
religious ceremony if desired, and being a contract it could be 


iMaljia, Arioioin 7^cm?, Cb, V. 
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diaaolvecl, for any Teasoiij in tlie presence of competent witneaaes 
and with due legal forms^, alter the advice of the fnniily cauncil 
had been taken. Consent was the essence of this marriage and 
no sliame, therefore^ attached to its dissolution. ItTor had it any 
evil elfect either on the happiness or the morals of llonian 
women. ^ Sucli a system is olmiously more in harmony with 
modern civilized feeling tlian any system that has ever been set 
up in Christendom. 

In Home, also, it is clear that this syatem was not a mere 
legal invention but the natural outgrowth of an enlightened 
public feeling in favor ul the equality of jnen ajid women, often 
even in the Held of sexuiil moralit3^ X’lautus, who jnakes the 
old slave Syra ask why there is not the same law in this respect 
for the husband as for the wife,^ had preceded the legist TJlpian 
wlio wrote; "^It seems to be very unjust that a man demands 
clinstity of liis ivife while he himself shows no exiimple of it.”^ 
Such demands lie deeper than social legislation, but the fact that 
these questions presented themselves to typical Homan men 
indicates the general attitude towards women. In the iinnl stage 
of Homan sooiotj" the bond of the patriarchal system so far as 
women wtto coTieerncd dwindled to a jnere thread binding them 
to their fathers and leaving them qnito free face to face with 
their liusbands. ''^Tlie Homan matron of the Empire,” aaya 
Hobhouse, ‘‘was more fully her own miati’GSS than the married 
woman of any earlier civil ization, with the possible exception of a 
certain period of Eg^q^tiaii lii.story, and, it luust be added, than 
the wife of any later civilizatiini down to onr own generation.^ 

On tho Hhrongtli of tlic Btiitcnvcnis of two satirical writers, Juvenal 
and Tucifciis, it Ims been supposed by luauy that Roman women of the 
lato periotl were given up to lieeiiHG, It is, linwevcr, idle to seek in 
BiitiristH any halauced pintura of a groat oivilization. Ilobliouse {loc. 
oit., ji. 21fl) eoMOludem that on tlm wlioln, Roman women worthily 
retained the pciHition (if their hu.Hbands’ compaiiions, eounaellora and, 


1 KonaldROn, iroiiiaM, pp. 100, 120, 

8 aferofttor, iv, fi. 

3 Digest XLVITT, 10, 

<1 lioblioviBO, Moraln in vol. i, p, 213, 
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friends wliich they hutl ht‘hl ^vhcii nii aviatercj systoiri placed them legiilly 
ill Ilia power. Most autlioritiuH weeiu now to be of this opinion, though 
at lUi eiivHcr peiiod Frieillilnder expressed himself more dnldoufily. Tims 
Dill, in his judicious Ifxminn ^ucirtii (p. IGU), atntes that the Iloiimn 
woman’s position, both in law iind in ftiet, rose during the Empire; witli- 
out being Itss virtuous or rertpeeUA, nhe hwniue lav more aecomplvshoA 
mul « (tractive,; witli fewer resfcniiiits she had greater elmrin and 
iidluence, uvi'ii in public niTuirH, and wus mure and more Urn equal of her 
husband. “In the. hist age of the Western Empire there is no deteriora- 
tion in tlie position and inilmuwo. of women,*’ Principal lOonabkon, also, 
in his valuable hisloriaal sketch, IPojaaa, eoiiHiders (p, 113) that there 
woB no degrailation (if morals in tlie Unman Empire} “the licentiousness 
of Pagan llnine is nothing to the licentionaneBS of Christian Africa, 
Rome, find Guul, if w'C ejin put any reliance on the dcjseription ol 
Salvinii.” Salviiink deHcriptioii of Christendom ia prohaldy exaggenitved 
and oiie-,sided, but exactly the same may be said in an even greater 
degree of the dcRcriptions of ancient Rome left by clever Pagan aatiriste 
and ascetic Cliristiau pretiehers. 

It tluis liecomuH noceHSiiry to leap ovor coiisitlorably more* tlmp 
a thoiisond years before we reach a .stage nf cinlization in any 
degree approaeliing in height the linal Btage of Homan society. 
In the eightei'utli and inneteentli c-enturies, at first in ’France, 
then in England, we find once more the niaral and legal inovc^ 
meiit tending tmvards tlie equalr/aiion of women with men. We 
find also a long series of )iioncera of that niovmmmt foreshadow- 
ing its (levelopinenlH ; Mary Astor, “^^Soplria, a fjady of Quality/’ 
S6gur, Jtra. Wheeler, and very notalily Mary Wollstnneeraft in 
A yindication of thn Rights of Woman, and John Stuart Mill in 
The Siihjer.ium of Women A 

The jiinin European stream of inflnenees in this matter 
within historical times has involvcrl, n'o can scarcely doubt when 
we take into consideration its complex phenomena as a whole, the 
maiiitenancdi of an inequality to tlie disadvantage of women. 
The fine legacy of Homan law to Europe was indeed favorable to 
women, but that legacy was dispersed and frn* the most part loot 
in the more predominating influence of tenacious Teutonic 

1 For an acconni of the work of Hnmo of the Ins.s known of these 
pioneers, see a series of arlieles by TTarviet ^TeTlqnlmm hi tho iyest«> 
fliins/cr EeauMO, espiieially Nov„ IBPH, and Nov., 11103. 
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custom associated witli the vigorously organized. Christian 
Oliureh. Notwithstanding that the facts do not all point in tlio 
same direction, and that there is consequently some dilferenco of 
opinion, it sGoms evident that on the wholo both Teutoiue custom 
and Christian religion were unfavorable to the equality of 
women with men. Teutonic ciintcnn in this matter was deter- 
minud by tw^o dccisivo faetors: (.1) the ei:istonec of marriage by 
purchase which although, tia (Irawley has jiointcd out, it by no 
means necessarily involves tlie degradation of women, certainly 
tends to place them in an inferior position, and (^) pre-oeoupa- 
tion with war which is always aeenmpauicd by a depreciation of 
peaceful and feminine occupatioiis and an indifrcrence to love. 
Christianity was at its origin favoi'al)le to W'omen becauBe it 
liberated and glorified tlie most essentially feminine emotiona, 
but Tvheu it hccaine mi ostabJished /md organized religion with 
definitely ascetic ideals, its whole eniotinnal tone grew unfavor- 
able to women, It had from the first excluded them from any 
priestly function. It now regarded tliom as the special repro- 
BGTitativea of the despised clemtmt of sex in life.^ The eccentric 
Tertullian had once dcaOared that woman rvas jamia Diaholi; 
nearly seven liundred year.s later, even the gentle and philoaophic 
Anselm ^v r ote r ma fa x e.s * t jiS'a la n ^ 

Tiui« uniting tliR Flunks, with wlitiin tlici pTiicticii of nionogumy pre- 
vuilrtlj ft woTiiiin wub iiuvim' fi'uc.; slio tiiiuhl not, huy or Hfll or inherit 
without the permiKBion of those to whom she ^oloiigtHl. She puBsed into 
the po.sBflfi.sicin of her huHijand by ftcqniHitionj mul wlieu he fixed the 
wcflding (lay he gave lier parents coins of Biiiftll memoy uh arrha, and 
the duj' after the wedding Hhn ret'inved from him a lUTHcint, tlio ftiorgcn^ 
gads. A uidow belonged to lu>t parent h agnin {BedoUlerre, /{inioirc da 
Mu^urs dm vol. i, p. IWO). It iw true that the 8ftU(! law 

ordained a pecunjaTy fine for touch iiig a woman, even f'^r .squeezing her 
finger, hut it ib ehur that the olTenee Urns eominittcd was nu oficnco 
iigaiust property, and by no nwana against the manetily of a wonian’fl 
pcrRoiULlity. The primitive Oennan lumband could Bell liis children, and 


1 The inflTieneo of C'hriatiaiiliy on the po.Hitiim of womtm hn.s been 
Hrell dlftcu.sHnil hy Tza'ky. Uif^fon/ af A’liropf.'ftii vol. ii, pp. 3X0 ef 

and more Tccently Tiy Donahlsm), xroiimn, Bk, ill. 

Shfigno, Paft'ologia, vol. clviii, p, CBO. 
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BomP-timos hiB wife, evoii itkta slavery. Iiv the eleventh century cases of 
wifo-flellinK are still heard of, though no longer roeognized by law. 

The irailiiioiiH of Chrlatiiviiity >verc nioro fuvnrulilo to Hcxunl 
equality than worn TeiiU)nic cUHtojus, ljut in heenming amalgamated with 
thoBO customa tlioy acid ml their own spceial ocDiitrlhution as to woinati’a 
impurity. This Hjiiriltial inferiority of woman was Higtiiflcantly shown 
by the rc'HtrietioTiH sonietiniCHi iiliicred on women in ohureh, and tiven in 
tliG right to enter a clmreli; in hoiiu! plnues they were coinpcdled to 
reuiniu lu the imrthex, even in iioii'rnoimHtie (dnireheB {ace for thciMs 
rules, Smith and Cheethuni, l}wiionar}j of OhrutHanr Antiqnilitts^ art. 
“Scjica, Separation of”). 

By attempting to deHeximli/e the idea of juan and to ovorflexualixe 
the idea of wonnin, Cliriatianity ncatnsHiirily degraded the position of 
woman and the eonception of wonnuiliood. As Ponaldson well remarks, 
in pointing tlifs ovrt {op. cit,, p. 1S2), “I may define man aa a nialo 
human being and worn an a« a female human being. .... What tho 
early Cfliristinnn did ^^as to ntrike the ‘male’ out of the definition of man. 
and 'human being’ out of the definition of woman." Beligion gtmerally 
appears to be a powerfully dc?prc«Bing influeiu'C nn tho position of Avoman 
iiotAvitliHtandciig tin* appeal Avhloh it, makcH to woman, WoBtenmirck 
coiifliderfl, indeed (fhif/in tiad ficvcloptnent of the Moral Idca^, vol. i, 
p. 000), tliat religion "haa probably Im.on the most persietenb cause of 
tJio wife's to her husbnmVft rnle." 

It is flometjiiU'ia said that the Clirislian tondemey tci place women 
in ail iiifcnior spiritual lumition went so far that a church cmindl 
formally denied that women have souls. This foolish atory has indeed 
been 1 'epeat.ed in a imrrot liko fusdiinii by a number of writers. Tim 
gouree of tbo story in probably to be found in ilie fact, rei'orded hy 
Gregory of Tours, in hin hisUiry (Utn vUi, cap. XX), that at tUa Council 
of Mflccjii, in 5M3, a bislitip was in douljb as lo whether the term "nniu" 
included woman, but w-as coha 'iiiced l:>y the nlher members of tlie Council 
that it did. The aainc difileulty Ims prc^Bciited itself to lawyers in more 
modern times, and has not nlAvays been resolved ho favorably to wonnir 
as by tbf! CliristSan Council of ^ffteou. 

Tlio low estimalo of women that prevailed even in the early ChviTch 
is admitted by Cliristiau nchohirB. "We cannot but notice,” writes 
MejTick {art. "irarriage,” f^mith and Cheothaiu. Dictionary of C7irt«/iV(n 
AntiqttiiieM) t "even in the greatest of the Christiiin fathers a lamentably 
law estimate of woman, ami consequently of the marriage relationship 
Even Rt, Angustiuc can sec no jnsliflcatiou for marriage, except in 
grave desire deliberately adopted of having ehiblreni and in accordanca 
with Mils view, all married intercoiirso, except for this single purpone, is 
harshly cniidemncd. If niariinge H sought a f ten* for the Kiiko of children, 
it is justinulde; if entered Into as a rmnedium to avoid worflc ovila, it 
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iti pardonable-, the idea o£ the mutual society, lielp, and comfort that 
the one ought to have of the Other, both in prosperity and adversity, 
hardly existed, and could hardly yet exiat.’^ 

From the woman’s point of view, Lily Braun, in her important 
work oil the woman ([iieatiou [Die l^rauonfrrKjc^ 1001, pp. 28 ci eon- 
chides that, in so far aa Cliriatianity waa favoralde to wnmen, -«'e luuat 
SCO that fnvornhip indupnee In the plaeinj^ of women on the same moral 
level aa men, ua illnalrated in tlie saying of Jeans, "Let liini who is with- 
out flin amonpfat you oaat tho firat Htoiip,” iin]dylii;:j that eiudi sex owes 
the Hania fldolity. Tt reached, she arlda, no further tliaii tliia. "ChriB- 
tianity, wliioh women accepted na a deliveriineo with ho much onthnsiasm 
niicl died for as martyrH, lias not fulfilled their liopea,^^ 

"Rvon ns reganls the moral equality of the flexes in marriage, the 
poflition of Chriotian authorities was sometiincH equivocal. Ouo of the 
groato.st of the Fathers, St. Biisil, in the hitter half of tlio fourth cen- 
tury, distinguished between adultery and fornication us committed by a 
married man; if with a married woman, it w'uh adnltei'y; if with an 
unimiTTicd woman, it was merely fovnieation. In the former case, a wife 
Hboukl not receive her husband hai'k;. in the latter ease, whe should (art. 
"Adull'cvy,” Smith and CUentham, Biolionav}} of Christian Auffqtiitiea) . 
Such a deeisinn, by uttaoliiug supieme iiuportancft to a, distinction which 
rniild tuulvft no difTereiice to tlia wife, involved a failure to recogtUKe her 
moral porsnuivlity. Sfany of the Futbera in the WcHtiWH Churcdi, Ijow- 
tver, liko Jerome, Augn-stine, iiiid Aniln-ose, could see no rouHon why tho 
huunii law hIiouUI not be the Hunie for the hivsbund ns for the wife, hut 
as late. Konian feeling hnth on tlm legal nncl popular side was already 
approxinuitiug to that view, the intluenee of r'liristinnity wa-s .scarcely 
required to attain it. If: ultimately received formal Hanctitm in the 
Uoman Canon Law, which decreed that adultery is equally committed hy 
uther conjugal party in two degieefl: (1) .vnupirj:, of the married with 
the unmaiTied, and (2) duptex, of the married with thn married, 

Tt can BCfircely be said, however, that Christianity succeeded in 
attaining tho iiieliiHion of this vhuv of tlie, mural equality of the. sexes 
into actual practical morality. It was acceptfid in theory; it was not 
followed in prsiclice. W. H. Sumner, di-seussing this question (Folic- 
‘leay.i, pp. 359'Ufill, eoneludcs; "Why are these views not in the niorcsl 
ITndouhtedly it is hecause. they are doginatlo in form, invented or iinpoawi 
hy theological authority nr philosophieal K]ieeMlatinu, They do not grow 
out of the e.\perienee of life, and cauiKit he. verified hy it. The reasons 
are in ultiinatn physuilogical facts, liy N'irtue of whioh one is a woman 
and the other ia a man.” There is, liowcvor, inofo to bo aaid on this 
point later. 
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It was pi'oljably, liowever, not so invicli the Church as 
Teutonic custoiiiH nud tlio development oi the feudal aystem, v^^ith 
the masculine and military ideals it fostered^ that was chiefly 
flecisivG in fixing tlie inferior position of wrtnnen in the mcditcval 
world* Even the ideas of diivalryj wliich have often been 
supposed to be peculiarly favoralile to vomen, flo far as they 
affected women sceni to have been of little 2^ractical significance. 

In, Itis great work cm eliivalty Qnutier brings forward much (evi- 
dence to hIiow that tlio feudal Hpirit, like tlui military spirit alwtiyH and 
evcryvUcre, on. Uie whole involved at bottom a diadain tor women, even 
though it pccnBionally idoaliv.cd them, “Go irito your painted and gilded 
rooina/' wo rend in lienautt tie AlonUtuhati, '^ait in tlie ahnde, make your- 
selves comfor table, drink, eat, work tapestry, dye hiIK, hut remember 
that you must not occupy yoursolvcB with out affairs. Our bnisiness in 
to striko with the steel aword. Kilencel*' And if the wmman insista she 
la struck on the face till the blood comes. Tlie husbatul had a kgal right 
to beat luH unfe, not only for adultery, but cv(m for contradicting him. 
Women wore not, liowev('r, entirely without ]mwor, and in a thirteenth 
century collection of Coutumea, it is set down that a liu-sband must only 
heat his wife renaonahly, resnahlfment. (Ah regards the. huabaiuVa right 
to chastise his wife, hcc alsc^ llobbouse, Uoraltt in livoluHoii, vol, i, p- 
234. In England it wns not until tlm reign of C'lvarles II, from which 
flo many modern movements date, that the husband was deprived of this 
legal right.) 

In the eyes of a feudal kniglit, it may be added, the heanty of a 
horse compated, often aucfi<‘Rsru11y, with the, beauty of a woman. In 
Girhers tU Mctxiy two knights, Onrin and his cousin Gilbert, ride by a 
window at -wliieh siU a heavitlful girl with the face of a rose and the 
white flesh of a lily. “Tjook, cousin Girbert, look! Ry Raint Mary, a 
beautiful woman I" "Ab,” Girbert I'ejtlies, 'hi beautiful beast ia my 
horse!” "I hnve never eeen anything so charming ns that young girl 
with her fresh rnlor and her dark eyes,” says Garin, ''I know no ateed 
to compare with iiiino,” retorts Girbert. When the men were thua 
absorbed in the thing.s that perUiin to w-ar, it is not surprising that 
amorouB ndvanecH were left to young girls to make. "In nil the. cJian/tofis 
de gtistti," Gautier remarks, "it is the young girls who make the advances, 
often with cfTrnntcry," though, lie adds, w'ives arc represented as more 
yirtuoiifl (L. Gautier, La Ohevalrriti, pp, 23G-fi, 34fl-f50). 

In England Pollock and Iifaitland {TIistory of fSnfflu^h Law, vol. ii, 
p. 437) do not belicvo that a life-long tutcla of women ever existed as 
ammig other Teutonic peoples. "From the Cam|ucHb ouwarda," Hobhouse 
states (op. ait., yoL f, p. S24), "tho unmarried English woman, on attain- 
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iiig lier majority, bncomes fully oriuippoci wifcli nil rmd civil rights, 
aa much a li'-gal perHomility aH the Ihihyloiiiaii ^vointui hiid been three 
thousand years lioforc.’" Hut the developctl Knglish law inori' than made 
up for any privllogcs tluvs nwcivdiHl to the. uniuarrii'd liy the iufonavstrnfc 
manner in ^vliich it Hwathed up thn wife in cutlless folds nf irrcspoiv 
sibilitjh exfiqifc \rlirn she cinnmittrd the Hiiiivenu* n/Tciice <if injuring her 
lord and muster. The Kiiglinh wife, tin nnldimmr^ eoiitinups (foe. rif,) 
was, if not her huslmmFH shu'C, at any rate his liege subjecitj if aho 
killed him it was ’‘petty treaBon,” the ruvnlt nf a Hubjetd nfmlnat a 
Hovcrcign in a nuniature kingdom, and a more sericum olVcuee than iimr' 
der. ^fiirdcr she euuld not notnniit in his preHCiiee, for her personality 
wa.s nmrgi'd in liini; lie was rcHporiHible for Jiiost of her criincfl mid 
olTeneo.s (it waa that fnet wliicli giive, Ijini tlic right to clmstisc her), and 
he could not even enter into a eoiUract with lier, for that would he onter- 
ing into a contract with hiinself, “The very being nud legal existeace 
of a woman ia euBpended during marriagi?,," eaid Hlaekstnuc, "or at least 
i« incorporated and consol idatml into tlmt of her hnsliand, under w'hcige 
wing, jjrotectian and eover she perfoinns everything. So great n, favor- 
ite,” he added, "is the feinnle «cx of the laws of hhigland.” "Tho 
strength of woman,” flays IToblionse, interprofing the flense of the Kng- 
lish law, "waa her weahiiesB- She eonriueved by yielding. Her gentle- 
neHB had to be gmwded femn the turmoil of the world, her fragrance to 
be kept sweet and fresh, away from the. dust and the smoko of battle, 
Honee her need of a champion and guardian.*' 

In France the wife, of the niediicval and TUmiiisaanee periods 
occiipierl mtif’li the .same position in her fniMhand’a house. Jla was her 
absolute master and lord, tlic head and kuu\ of “the feminine and feeble. 
crcatvivMi” who o\v<«d to him “pei feet love and obedionw*.” Bhe was hifl 
chief flervunt, tlje eldest of lii.s eliMdren, his wife and Biibjeet; «hn signed 
herself ”3'oiir huuildn (ihedient; daughter and friend,” when she wrote to 
him. iTic hmloriiin, Pc lifimlde la Claviore, who has brought together 
iwidence on thia point in his Fruimca dc la Av,’a«t>iiWiicc, remarka that 
oven though the husband enjoyed this lofty and superior position in 
marriage, it wu« still generally he, and not the. wife, who complained of 
the liurdsliips of marriuge, 

Laiv and cnstmai aBBwnecl that a tvonran should lie inoTe or 
less under the proteotion of a nuin, and evon the idcnlB of fine 
woiaanhood wliich arose in tliiB Hociety, during feudal and later 
timea, were necessarily tinged by the same conception. It 
involved the incqnnlity of Y-orneu nB emnpnred with men, but 
under tbe anoinl condiliima of n fmninl Rntdciy Huch meipiality 
was to woman’s advantage. Maaculiue force ^va8 tlie determine 
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ing ftictoT in lifn and it wan n(?f!e8gary tliut evcjry woman aliould 
have a portion of this fon't; on her side. Thie sound and 
rensoniiltlc idoa natnriilly tended to persist even after the growth 
of civili'/ntiou reiuhn-ed forec* a nuieli lens dcc^isive factor in social 
\ife. In Kn gland in Queen JClixabeth's linio no wtwuin innst be 
maBterless, altliougli Uie fcriunine subjiifts of Queen Elizabeth 
had in tludr sovereign tiie olijeet lesson of a woman svho eould 
piny a v(M'v l>rilliant and elTcrtive ]iait in life and yet rerntiin 
absolutely nuisterless. Still luier, in the elgliteenth century, even 
go fine a inoralist as Sliafteslmry, In liis ChanicleylMcs, refers to 
lovers of iiiarrietl wmntai as invaders oC property. If sneli con- 
ceptions still nded even in tliy best iniiuls, it is not surprising 
that in the aartio century, even in the following century, they 
were carried out into practice by less educated people who 
frankly bought and sold women. 

Kcliriuler, in lbs if^rrjiN'.rieen (art, "BrautUunf’') , pniiiLs cult tljat, 
originally, the purcliuHC ef a wife was tlje |mrehn«e of lua- ]n?rHon, and 
not merely of Hm ri;ditof iirotretiiiii^ her. The niij^inal eoiicepfcif)n prob- 
ably peraiflted in Mi'iait IlriUvut on areount of its reinnleness from 
tlie eeutrcrt of t‘ivili?;,aUon. In file eleventh eeiitnry firegory Vlf rttimired 
Lanfranc to nlop fin* xiih* of wiveH in .Seuflntid and I'lsewliere in tin- islninl 
of tlio Kiiglish (Bike, uf Crimri in ICnf/huid, vol. I, p, 90), Tho 

practice never cpiitc died ont, linwever, in leimde eonntry di.strieLs. 

Sueh traimaelions Inne (akini plmm even in Tanidon. Tliun in tho 
iiinufl?. /»VyiiS/iT far 1707 fp. 09 j we ri^ail; "Alunit three weeks ngti a 
hrickUiyor’s laitoriT at Marylelame unhl u woman, whom lu> Inul cohaliited 
with for sevtunl .^ears, to a fellow-wurkinuu for a (jnarter giihieii and a 
gallon of beer. The workitmn went olT with llie puTcIniHti, and who hna 
Biiifia had the good forlnne to have n legacy of j;200, and Honu* xdtite, left 
her hy a drccasod uncle in Devonshire. The parliea were married last 
Fridny.” 

The Rev. .T, Edward Vimx EolA’-iorfl, secoml edition, p. 

14(1) narratea two autlnentic cases in which \vmnen had been bonglvt by 
their liusbamU in open market in the nineteenth century. In one case 
the ■wife, witli her own full eoneeufe, was brnuglit to nnirkefc with a halter 
round her neck, wold for half ii crown, and led U) her naw home, twedvo 
miles olT by the new liuslmnd who had pnrchuwed her; in the other ca«e 
a publican knight niiothcr man’s wife for a two-gallon jtiv of gin. 

Tt is tha siunn erineeption of woman aa property which, even to the 
prcBcnt, liRM canned the retention in many legid codes of clauaes reudfir- 
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iiig a man liable to pay pecuniary rliunages t<i a woman, previously a 
virgin, whom )ve Inifi iutereouree with unti 9nbsei|ueiitly foraakes (Nalalie 
Fuelis, “Die Jungfernschaffc iin lleelit itnd Sitto,’' H^xml-Prohlanie^ FeL., 
IDOa). XJie woman iB '‘diahonoietl” by nexuul intcreourse, depreciated 
in. her market vahio, exaetly aa a new garment beeomo.H “acetmiHiaml," 
even if it liiiH hub omm been worn. A inmi, on the other hand, would 
diatlaln the idea that his porHoual value could he diminUhed Ly any 
number of iLCts of sexual intercourse. 

This fact has even led stiine to advocate tlie “uholitiou of j^hysical 
virginity.'* Tlius the (imunivn ludhornaa of Una i'ooniientiuin 
con-siiloving I hat the. protection of a woumu is by no nieauH so v'ell secured 
by a little piece of incnihi'aiic as by the prcHcncc; of a true and watchful 
Boul inaide, advocates the (jperaLion of removal of tho hymen in obUQ- 
hotid. It is imdoiibtcdly true tliat the undue iinporUinec; uttaehoj t(] the 
hymen lias led to a false conception of fciuiniim "honor,’* and to au 
unwlioleaonie conccptlou of feiviinine purity. 

Custom and law am slowly chmigiiig in harmony with 
chaiigod sooial condiUoiis wliioli no longer doniand the subjection 
of wonien eitlier in tlieir own intovef^ta or in the interests of the 
conmiimity. Concomitantly with those diangtis a diirerent ideal 
of womanly pcrBonnlity is developing. It is time that the ancient 
ideal of the lordsliip of tlie liuRband over the wife is still more 
or le.«s consciously alUrmed around us, The husband frequently 
dicttites to the wife wlmt avocations she may not pursue, what 
places she niiiy not visit, v'luit people slie juuy not know, what 
books she may not read. Ho assumes to control her, even in 
personal matters luiving no diriJct concern ^vith himself, by 
virtue of the old masculine prerogiitivci of force which placed a 
woman under the hand, ns tlie anciesnt i)atriarchal legists termed 
it, of a man. It is, liov’cvor, liccojtiing nioi>e and more widely 
recognized tliat such a part is not suited to the modern man. The 
modern man, as Hoaa Mayreder has pointed out in a thoughtful 
easny,^ is no longer equipl>ed to play tins domineering part in 
relation to his wife. Tlie ^^noble savago,” leading a wdld life on 
mountain and in forest, hunting dangernua beasts and scalping 
enemies when necessary, may occnBionally bring his dub gently 
and oflectivdy on to the luMul of his wife, oven, it may bo, with 

1 limi Mayred«r, "hliuli^eH liber die Starke Zur KHHk der 

Weit Well knit, 1006. 
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grateful uppreoiatioii on her part,^ liut the modem man, who 
fur the rnoat part Bpends his. days tamely at a desk, who has been 
truinecl to endure silently the insults and liumiUntiona which 
superior oniciulH or palroni/Jng eUeiite may inflict upon him, 
this t3"pieaL modem man is no Icniger able to assume effectually 
the part of tlic ^hiolde savage’’ when he returns to his home. He 
is indeed so uii/ltted for the part that his wife resents his 
attempts to play ii He is gradually recognizing this, even 
apai’t from any conHcimisness of the general trend of civiliza- 
tion. Tile modern nian of ideas recognizes that, as a matter 
of principle, liis wife is entitled to equality with himself ; 
the modern man of the world feels that it would he both lidiculouB 
and inconvenient not to accord his wife much the same kind of 
freedom which he himself possesses, And, moreover, while the 
motleni man has to some extent acquired feminine qualities, the 
modern woman has to a corresponding extent acquired maECuline 
qualities. 

Brief and summary aa the preceding discussion has neces- 
sarily been, it will have served to bring us face to face with the 
central fact iu the sexual iimrnlity wliiclj, tlm growth of civiliza- 
tion has at the present day rendered inevitable : personal respon- 
sibility. “Tlie responsible Jiumun lieiiig, man or woman, is the 
centre of modorn etliicK us of uKulcM^n law;” that is the ccmchision 
reached by Hobliouae in Ids discusiiinn of the (n’olution of human 
morality.^ Thu moveuu nt whieli ia Inking place among us to 
liberate sexual rcdatioiuships from an excessive bondage to fixed 
and arbitrary regulations wendd luivo been impossible and mia- 
cliievoua Imt for the concomitant growth of a sense of personal 
responsibility in tlio members of the community. It could not 
indeed liavc subsisted for a single year without degenerating into 
.license and disorder. Freedom in sexual relations involves 


r BftKinuyHini (Pertph of ihe Polar North, p. 50), dcscriboMa ferru-ioiis 
quarrel between IniHlJiUul and wife, who eaiih in turn knocked the otlier 
clown. “iSmnewhat luier. wlien 1 [iee|ipd in, tliey wtu'w lying alTcctionately 
imleep, witli Ihcir anna nromid eanb ntlier,” 

2TloVAwm««S Iforrtifl fa I’tdiif its n, vol. u, p. H07. Br, RWcker, In 
J5i0 Lirhr. uufl die Frautni, iiUo inaists un the significance of tlda factor 
of pprsoiuil rcaponcllillity, 
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mutual truBt and that cm only rest on a biiais of personal respom 
aibility. 'Whero there ojui be no reliance on pcrKonal respon- 
aibility there can be no freedom. In most lioUlH oC moral action 
this aensQ of peraonnl rcspoimfliility m aecjiiired ^lt a fuirly early 
stage of saciul progress. Sexual morality is tire last Held of 
morality to bo brouglit witliin the sphoro of personal respom 
sibility. The coniiiiiniity impf^sos tlm most varied^ eoiuplioated, 
and artificial codes of sexual morality on its ineinberH, especially 
its femiiiino mejnbevs, and* natiu'ally enough^ ii: is sdways very 
suspicious of their ability to ciliserve these (^ckIck, and is careful 
to allow them, so far as possible, no personal responsibility in the 
matter. But a training in. restraint, Avhen carried through a 
long scries of generationH, is the best preparation for freedom. 
The law laid on the earlier generations, as old theology stated 
the matter, has been the Hehonliniistcr to bring tlie hvtor genera^ 
turns to Christ; or, as new science expresses exactly tlie same 
idea, the lut(?r garierations Imvo becrmie iinmuni'/ed and have 
finally actpnred a ceHain degrea; of jn’otnetlon against the virus 
A'hicli would liflvp, dc8tvr)yc'd ilui earlier generations. 

nic procoHfl by which a pcciplc actpiircs llic Hcase cj pcrHonal respon- 
Bibility is hIoWj and porbnps it ni7iiint l)c adequately ucrpiiml at all by 
Tftoea lacking a liigli gvadc td tuu-vons ovganrAalinru 'riiiu m chppoially 
tlm ciiiBft )iH regards Hcxiinl jiKiralPy, and bus often lu'cn illustrated on. 
tlia contact of a liigbcr with a lower fiviliziition. Tt has constantly 
Impprncd tliat inisHimiavicH-— <mtirrly ugainsl tluuT own wishes, it need 
not be said — ^l)y ovorlbrowing tlio. strict moral system they have bnmd 
CHtablislicd, iinrl by nubsLUiUing tlm fvr.r.dom of Kurnpean cn.stonis ainmig 
people, cjitii'cly un|jrcpiiTCcl for sneh frctalom, liavn exerted the moat 
clUaKtrciim ctfccta on morality, TIuh has beeu Iluj case among the for- 
merly well-orgainwul and Iiighly innnil Hagandii of Central Afrieaj as 
recorded in an ollicial report hy Coloiml Lambkin {Ilritinh Medical Jour- 
nal, Oct. 3, inOH) , 

As regards Polyne.sja, also, R. L, Stevenson, in bis inUnx'sting book, 
In iha Snuth ^ras (Cb. V), pointed out that, wliiln before the coining of 
tliB whites the Polynesians were, on the whole, chaste, and the young 
carefully watch eel, now it is far (itlierwlse. 

Even In Piji, wlmre, iiocording to Lord Stan more— who was High 
Commifisioner of tins Pacific, and an independent critic — missionary c/Tort 
has been "wonderfully aucct'SHtul," wbmo all <nva at Icawt nominal 
allcginncQ to Cliriatinnity, ^vbicll has much nunlllkid life and clmmctcr, 
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yet clmatily lias Buffered. TUtb wivb sliowu by a Royal Commission on 
the condition of tlic native races in Riji. Hr, Fitcliett, coniinenting on 
this report (Austrfilnaian lieview of Jiemewa, Get., ISU?) remarks: "Not 
1 fc\V wituC-K.sefl examined by the conimiBsion declare that the moral 
advance in Fiji in of a inirioufily palehy type. The abolition of [wlygamy, 
for example, they say, has not told nt every point in favor of women. 
The woman ia the toiler in h'iji} ami when the support of the liuahaud 
was distributed over four ^vivl’a, the burden on each ■wife was less than 
it is now, when it has to be carrie'd by one. In lieatlicn times female 
chastity waa guarded Ijy the club; a faithless wife, nn unmarried 
motlicr, was aummarily put to death. Christianity has abolished club- 
law, and purely moral restniints, or the terror of the penalties of the 
next world, do not, to the limited inmgination of tlie Fijian, quite take 
its place. Ho the standard of hMjiiiu cihurttity is distressingly low.” 

It must always be reinenibered that 'When the Inglily organized 
primitive syalcin of mixed spiritual ami pliysioal restraints is removed, 
chastity becomes more delicately ujul unstably poised. The controlling 
power of personal vespoiiHibility, viiluublR and essential as it is, cannot 
permanently luiil \inrcJiiittingly restrain the volcanic forticH of the pas- 
sion of love even in higli civilizations. "No perfection of moral conati- 
tiition in a w<mnin," liiiilon hna well said, “no power of will, no wish 
and resolution to be ‘gwul,’ no force of religion or control of ciistonj, can 
secure what is culled tlie virtue of woman. Tlie emotion of absolute 
devotion with uhicli Home man may iuHpire her will sweep them all away. 
Society, in »diuoHliig to erect it«elf on that basis, ehoosRB inevitable dis- 
order, and HO long aa it eoutinuea to ehoofte it will continue to have that 
result,” 

It ifl ncfiCB^iivy to insist for a while on this pei'Bonal reapon- 
aibility in iiuittors ot KO.xual nioriility, in the foi-ju in which it ia 
innking itself felt among ua, and to aenreh out its implicatione. 
The most imjmrtant of tlmso ia undoubtedly Gconomic independ- 
ence. Tliat ia iiidood eo important tliat moral responsibility in 
any fine aun-ae can scarcely be said to liiive any existence in its 
ab-sence. !^Iornl responsibility and economic independence are 
indeed really identical ; they are but two sidcfl of the same social 
fact. '■JTie responsible per.son is tlie person udio is able to answer 
for Ilia actions and, if need lie, to pay for them. The economic- 
ally dependent jierson can accept a criminal responsibility; he 
can, with an empty purse, go to prieon or to death. But in the 
ordinary splmre of ovor3’‘tlay morality that largo penalty is not 
required of him ; if lie goes against the wishes of hia family or 
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his friends or his parish, they may turn tlieir backs on him but 
they cannot iisually demon d n^minst hiui the lost penalties o;£ tiie 
law. Ho can exert liis own personal responsibility, he can freely 
choose to go his own Mo\y and to maintain himself in it before 
his fellowmon on one condition, tliat Ijci is able to pay for it. 
His personal responsibility has little or no ineaniiig except in so 
far as it is also econoinic independence. 

In civilized socic3ties as they attain maturity, the, women tend 
to acquire a greater and greater ilcgriM? alike of moral rcLspon- 
sibility and economic indepen donee* iViiy freedom and seeming 
eqvwlity of women, even when it actually assumes the air of 
superiority, ndiich is not so leased, is unreal. It is only on 
eufferance; it is the freedom accorded to the child, because it 
asks for it so prettily or Jiiay screniu if it is refused. This is 
merely parasitism. ^ Tlie Ijasis of (‘conornic independence ensures 
a more real freedom, lilvon in societie.s whicli by law and cu.stoju 
hold women in strict Rubnrdination, tlie womnTi ndio happens to 
be placed in posscseion of ]irop(,*rty enjoys u liigli degree alike of 
iiulepeTulenee and fd rcsponsibilitv.- "riio growtli of a high 
civilization .seunia imlecd to Ijo so cdosely identified with the 
economic: freedom and indepenclenen of women that it is diffi- 
enU; to my which ia onuso and whicfh efTeet. Herodotus;, in his 
fuaeimiting neemmt of I'lgypt, a huid wliicli he regarded as 
admiralilo beyond all otluir landH, noted 'willi surprise tlnil, totally 
unlike tlic fasliion of Greece, n^oincn left tlio men at home to the 
maniigcment of the loom and went to market to transact tho 

1 Olive .S(0ii'(*iin*r Iuih cjapliHfliMid tlie evils of pif.riisitism 

for wo7tu'ii. ‘‘Till* iiK*i'(*:i«(*il Weill 111 of till* uiiilol’ sIk* n*iniu“Iv.H (‘“ilio 
Wcimiiii’s Movciiu'jit of Out' Dayj-’ /fm jmr'fi Tifizaa)\ .run., 1!)02). "no more 
of iivcch.siyv Itr'in'lils iiiul rtujo'H llio ri'inale u[ioii wliom ho expiUKls it, tlum 
tlio iiK'tTusfd wi'nltli nf liisi niiHtri*.''!s arei'.ssurily litaicJiln, jnentally or 
pliyaiealiv, a jimidlis ln'ctnisi* r]io rf»a llion givu liiin u clown eiishinn in 
lilacc* of out* of fwiiliiWH, iMjfl rhiokrn in place of lifief." Olive Scliri'iner 
believes that ft'jnijiine pariiMij tsin is ii d.'iiiger wliieli renlly tlireatpna 
soeiety at tin* pinsenl, tinii*. nml tliut if ant averted 'Mlu* wlinle Imdy of 
females in (■i^■ilizl*d nueiHtiim inuHt sink into a state of more or leas 
abfioliile. depcaidenee," 

2 111 Hmtie iiTul in .Tnpini, HoliliouHe notoH {op, cif., vol, i, pp, 109, 
170). l.lu* piiinnn hal H,VH(i*ni reaclii-d ifn fiilleHt extejiaioa, yet (lie laws 
of botli tlicHc* c‘mintrii‘H plurcd tlie IhihIiuikI in a position of pmotical sub- 
jugation io a rich \C’ife, 
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busmesB of commerce.^ It is the economic fectoi’ in social life 
which BRcurcH the moral responsibility of women and which chiefly 
detcrniiuca the poaitinn of t]io wife in relation to her Imabaiid.^ 
In this respect in its late stngoa civil iziat ion returns to the aaine 
point it had oeenpied at the Ijegiiining, when, as l)as already l)e(?n 
noted, we find grcjnter equality with men and at the same time 
gi’catcr economic indepr'ndcnc:c.‘‘ 

In all the leading modem eivilixed conntriGS, for a century 
post, custom and huv liava combi 3ied to give an ever greater 
economic independence to women. In aoine respects England 
took tbe lead by inaugurating the great industrial movement 
which slowly Hwoi^t women into its ranks/^ and made inevitable 
the legal changes which, by 188S, insured to a married woman 
the posseasion of her owii earnings, Tlie same movement, with 
its fianie conse<]ucnee8j ia going on elsewhere. In the United 
States, just as in England, there is a vast army of five million 
women, rapidly increasing, who earn their own living, and tlicir 
position in ixdation to men workers is even better than in Eng- 
land. In Erance from twenty-five to sevonty-fivc per cent, of tlm 
workers in most of the cliief industries— the liberal professions, 

1 ITeioilotuw, Bk. H, Ch. XXXV. Herodotaa noted that it waa tho 
woman and not tint man on whom tho rcuponslliility for KUpporting aged 
parents reated. alttne iiivcdved a very high economic poaltion of 

women. It m nnt; surprising that to «oino ohnRi-verfl, ns to Diodorua 
Siculus, it aeenud that the ICgypLiiin wminui muih miatiess over her 
hnsbancL 

2 JudiluiiiKe (loc, pit.), 11 ale, and alaa Qrcmac, believe that good 
econoniie pnsitinii of a people, involves high po.'iition of women. Wester- 
march (dfomf ItlrM, ^'ol. i, p. (1(11), hero in ngrcMUiumt -unth Olive 
Schreiner, thinka tliia Rluxteinent cannot bo, accepted without modification, 
though ngrecing that agricuUui'al life has a good effect on woman’s posi- 
tion, heoauae tliey thoinselvcs bceoino actively engaged in it. A good 
economic position has no real effeet in raising woman’s position, unless 
women theiriselves take a real and not merely pai-asitic part in it. 

fi WeRlenviarek (Afortil /draw, vol. i, Ch. XXVT, vol. ii, p. 2D) gives 
aiiincrons referenenn with regard to the considerable proprietary and 
jjther privileges of women among savages wliiah tend to 1 ir lost at a somc- 
.vhat higher ntago of culture. 

•I’nw. steady rise in the pvopOTtitm of women among EugUfth 
workers in machine indostrics l)egan in 18R1. Thero are no^y, it is 
estimated, tliree and iv half milliorv women tmiployed in industrial occu- 
pations, ht'side a milliiui and u liulf dnincRti(! Hervants. (i 8(K‘ for details, 
James HasUim, in a series of papers In the JUnr/liulkiGOmaV], 1000.) 
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commerce, agricitlture, factory industries — arc women, and in 
some of the very lar^^^cst, sucli as home industries and textile 
induatriea, more women are employed than men, In Japan, it ia 
said, thrce-fiftliK of the factory workera are women, and all the 
textile industries are in the hands of women. ^ This moYement ia 
tliG outward expression of the modern conception of personal 
rights, personal moral worth, and personal responsibility, ^vhich, 
as Hohliouso has remarked, inifl coinjjollod women to take tlieir 
lixes into their own hands, and has at the same time rendered the 
ancient marriage laws an nnachroniam, and the ancient ideals of 
feminine innocence shrouded from the world a mere piece of false 
sentiment, 2 

Tlvt^ro can lio nci dOvibt that tUa entrance of women into the held of 
induBtrial work, in rivalry with men and under aoinewliat the saine emn 
dltioiiH afl men, raiflcs BPriovig quPHtions of another order, Thu general 
teiuhmicy qf civilization towards the eeotiomic independence and tliq moral 
reapoiieihillty of women is uiiquefjtiunnblc. Unt it ia by no means 
ahftolutely clear that it ia best for woinen, and, tlicrcfore, for the com- 
inuivlty, that women bUouUI exercise all the ordinary avocations and 
profftfisioiifl of men nn tho flamD level as men. Ifot only have the condi- 
tions o’* the avoentionfl and jirofeaaions developed in accordance with the 
apecinl aptitndcH of men, but tliG fact tliat the sexnul pi'OceaBes by which 
the race Is propagated dninand an ineoniparably greater expenditure of 
tiiuo. and energy on the part of wamen than of iium, prerhides women in 
tlui wasa {rom devoting themselves so exelv^ttivoly as men to industrial 
w'ork. For Momo hiologiHtrt, indeed, it seimia clear that outhido the home 
and llic school u'Oiiicn should not work at all. “Any nation that works 
its women is damned, “ siiys Woods Hutchinson (The Cfospcl According 
to Darwhi, p. lOfl). That view- is extreme. Yet from the economic side, 
also, Hobson, in Bummiiig up this question, regards tho tendency of 
iniichine-induslry to drive women away from tho home as tendency 
Antagonistic to eivilizatioM.** Tim neglect of the hottic, ho Btatca, is, “on 
•tho wliole, tho worst injury modern industry has inflicted on our lives, 
and it is dilllcuU to see Jiou'- it can he compensated by any increase of 
material prothiets. Factory life for women, save in extremely rare caaes, 
aapa tho physical and moral health of the family. The cxigcncica of 
factory life are i neons is tent -with the position of u good mDthcT> a good 


iSoc, J. A. rrohaort. The I^vohiiion of }fodevn OaintalUimf sec 
ond edition, 1007, Ch. XH, “Women in Modern Industry,^ 

2IIohhQuao, op. ctV,, vol. i, p, 228, 
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wife? or maker of a home. Suva in extreme circumataneea, no 
increaa(5 of tins family wwgQ eau balance tlicae lossea, v'hoae values stand 
upon a litglu‘ 1 ' (iimlitiitivQ level’* (,T. A, Hobson, EvoluHon of Moilorn 
CcipiinUsyn, wimt lias been said in Ch. I of the present 

volume). It is nmv hegimiing to be recogn^:^e(l that tlie early pioneers 
of the “woman’s movimient” in ■working to remove the “subjection of 
woman'* were still domlruitcd by tlic old ideals of that subjeetioii, accord- 
ing to whicb the masculine ia in all main respectH the tiuperlor sex. 
Whatever wuh good fur inan^ they thought, must be equally good for 
woman. That has been the fiourcc of all that was unbalanced and 
■unstable, sometiincH botli a lilLle piitbtitio ami a little absurd, in the old 
‘Voinaii’a movement.” Tlmre w’as a failure to perceive that, Jlrat of all, 
women must clniin their right to their own womanhood aa inothers of 
the race, and thereby the supreme lawgivers in tlic splmre of Bex and 
the large part of life, dcpeiulmit on sox. Tbia special position of woman 
acems likely to require a read jus tiucnt of ceonomic conditions to their 
needa, though it is not likely that such readjuatrnent wonUl be permitted 
to afTect Uicir independmicc or tlieir responsibility. We have liad, aa 
Madame .Tulietto Adam has put it, tlic rights of imm sacrificing women, 
followed by the rights of women aacrifioing the child; that muBt be fol- 
lowed by the rights of the child vecoiiHfitutiiig tho ftintily. It has 
already been necessary to touch on tlds pcjiut in the first chapter of this 
volume, and it will again bo necessary in the last chapter. 

The question as to the method hy which the economic 
independence of women will be completely insured, and tlic part 
which the eorniuunity may be expected to take in insuring it^ 
on the ground of woman’s special child-bearing functions, is 
from tliG present point of view subsidiary. There can be no 
doubt, liowever, us to the reality of the movement in that 
direction, whatever doubt tliere may be as to the final adjustment 
of the details. It is only necessary in this place to touch on 
some of the general and more obvious respects in which the 
growth of woman^B responsiliility is niTecting sexual morality. 

The first and most obvious way in which the seinse of moral 
responsibility ivorks is in an insistence on Tcality in the relation- 
Bhips of sex. Moral irresponsibility has too often combined 
with economic dependence to induce a i\^oinan to treat the 
aexunl event in her life which is biologically of most fateful 
gravity as a merely gay and trivial event, nt the most an event 
which lias given bor a triumph over her rivals and over tho 
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superior male^ who, on Ivis piirt, willingly ciondcsGends, for the 
moment, to assume the part of the vanquished. '^‘Gallantry to 
the ladies,*' we are told of the hero of the greatest and most 
typical of English novels, 'hvaa among his prinolplefl of honor, 
and ho held it as inneh incumbent on him to accept a challenge 
to love as if it had been a challenge to figlit;” he heroically 
goes home for the night with a lady of title he meets at a 
masquerade, though at the time very much in love with the girl 
whom he eventually marrieB.^ The woman whose power lies 
only ill her cliarine, and who is free to allow the burden of respom 
sihility to fall on a man's slioul(lerj~ could lightly phiy the sedu- 
cing part, and thcTcby exert independence and authority in the 
only shopea open to her. The man on lua part, introducing the 
misplaced idea of “honor" into the field from which the natural 
idea of responsibility has been banished, is prepared to descend 
at the lady's bidding into the arena, according to the old legend, 
and reacue tbe glove, even though he afterwards hinga it con- 
temptuously in her face. The ancient conception of gallantry, 
which Tom Jones so well embodies, is the direct outcome of a 
system involving the moral irresponsibility and economic de- 
pendence of women, and is as opposed to the cioiiceptionH, jirevuih 
ing in the earlier and later civiJiKcd stages, of approximate sexunl 
equality as it is to the biological traditions of natural courtship 
in the world generally. 

In controlling lier own aexual life, and in realizing that her 
responsibility for such control can no longer be shifted on to the 
shoulders of tlie other sex, women will also indirectly affect 
the sexual lives of men, much as men already affect the 
sexual Uvea of women. In wljat ways that inllueiice will in the 
niaiii be exerted it is still premature to flay. According to some, 
juBt as formerly men bought tlieir wives and demanded pre- 
nuptial virginity in tlie article thus purehaaed, so nowadays, 
among tlie better classes, women are able to buy their husbands, 

1 Fielding, Tom Jourft, Ilk. in, Ch, VTT, 

aFv<m Mkj (’litircli to Hnnie extent udoptr'il tliin allotment of the 
mpoiiRibility, and "rtollcKiition/’ i.p,, the Bini of a enafoHsnr in Hcducing 
liifl female ptiiutuub, is Lionstuiitly Lrcated aa excluaively the confoBBor'ft 
aiu. 
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and in their turn are diBpo.'-ed to demand continencG.t That, 
however, is too siiiiple-iuiudad a way of viewing the queation. 
It ifl enough to refer to the fact that women are not attracted 
to virginal iimoccncii in inon and that they rrequently have good 
ground for viewing bucIi innocence witli Buspieion.^ Yet it may 
well he helieved that women will more and more prefer to exert 
a certain discrimination in the approval o£ Lheir huKhanda^ past 
lives. However instinctively a woman may desire that her hus- 
band ehall be initifded in the art of making love to lier, she may 
often well doubt wbetber tlie fineBt initiation is to be secured from 
the average prostitute, X^roatilution, ae we have seeu, is ulti- 
mately as incompatible with complete sexual responsibility as is 
the patrinrclial inarriago system with which it has been so closely 
asflocifitcd, It is an arrangement mainly determined by the 
demtinda of men, to whatever extent it may have iiicideiitaUy 
subserved various needs of women. Men arranged tliat one groni? 
of women should he set apart to minister exclusively to their 
aexual neccssitiea, while another group ahould be lu’ought up in 
aaccticisin as candidates for the privilege, of ministeiung to their 
household and family necessities, Tliat this has been in many 
respects a most excellent arrangement is suLTicicntly proved by 
the fact that it lias nourished for so long a period, notwithstand- 
ing the inlluenecB tliat are tmtugonistic to it. But it ia obviously 
only poHsilde during a eertain atiige civil i /.at ion and in asBO- 
ciatioii with a certain social organisation. It is not completely 
congruoua with a democratic stage of civilization involving the 
economic independence and the Bexual responBibility of both 
GGxeB alike in all social classes. It ia possible that women may 
begin to realize this fact earlier than men. 

It ia also believed by rnimy that women will realize that a 
high degree of moral responsibility is not easily compatible with 
the practice of dissimulation and that economic independence 
will deprive deceit — ^wMch ia always the resort of the weak — of 

1 Adolf Gorfion, f^exiial-ProhUme, 1008, p. 047, 

altliiiH already been jiceeHsary to to tliR unfortunate results 
whicli may tollnw tTie Ignoranacv of ImsliamU (see, '^Thc iSexual 
Impulfio In Wniiirn,’^ vol. ill nf thoflo fitutliea), and will bo necessary 
again in Oh. XI of tho joroaent volume. 
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w<iiatcYcr mornl jiiatiflcation it may pogBces. Hero, howeverj it js 
necGBsary to epoak with ciuition or wo may be unjust to women. 
It must be remarlced tlmt in tlie sphere ot sex men also are often 
the wealth and are therefore apt to resort to the refuge of the weak. 
With the recognition of tliat fact we may also recognize that 
tleception in women lina been the cause of much of the age-long 
blunders of the mnaculine mind in tlio contemplation of feminine 
ways. Men have constantly committed the double error of over- 
looking the (liRsinuilation of women and of ovcv-Gstimatmg it. 
This fact lias alu'ays served to render more difheiilb still the 
inevitably difTicult course of women through the devious patli of 
sexual behavior. PGpySj who represents .^o vividly and so frankly 
the vicea and virtues of the ordinary masculine mind, tells how 
one day when he called to see Mrs. Martin her sister Boll w'ent 
out for a bottle of wine and came hack indignant because a 
Dutchman had pulled her into a stable and tumbled and tas,Bed 
Jier. Pepys having been liimsElf often permitted to toke 
liberties w'ith ber, it Reenied to him that her indignation with 
the Xhitchmaii was “the i>est inatance of wnmnn’s falseness in the 
worldf^^ He assumes without question tliat a woman who has 
accorded tlio privilege of fiimiliarity to a man she knows and, one 
liopefij respects, would bo prepared to accept complncoiitly the 
brutal attentions of the first drunken stranger slie meets in the 
street. 

It was the assumption of woman^s fulseneRs which led the 
ultra-masculine Pepys into a suflicieritly absurd error. At this 
point, indeed, we encounter what has seemed to some a seriouB 
obstacle to the full moral reaponsibility of woinein Dissimula- 
tion, LombroBo and Perrero argue, is in woman *hilmoat physio- 
logical,'^ and tliey give various grounds for this conclusion.^ 
l^he theologians, on their eide, have reached a similar conclusion. 
“A confessor must not immediately believe a woman’s words,” 
says Father Gnry, “for women nro habitually inclined to 

1 Pepys, DUd'i/, p.iI Whcntloy, vctl. vil, p, 10. 

SLomhrOHO and Fon’i*rn, Donna DfiJviquentc; of, Havelock Ellis, 
Mmv and Woman, hiurtli oitiHoii, )). llUl. 

BGury, Th^olo^ie Morala, art, 381, 
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This tendency, winch foci us to be commonly believed to allect 
women aa a bcx, however free from it a vast number of iiidividnal 
women are, may be etiid, and with truth, to he largely the result 
of the suhjcchinii of ■women ami therefore lilcely to disappear aa 
that aiihjection dif?appoar.s- In bo far, however, aa it is “almost 
physiological,’' and buHed on radical feiinnine characters, Biich 
as jiiodosty, aifeetability, and sympathy, which have an organic 
basis ill the feminine ennstitution and can therefore never 
altogether he changed, feminine diasiinulation seema scarcely 
likely to disappear. The utmost that can he expected Ib that 
it should lie held in check by the developed sense of moral reBpon- 
gibility, and, being reduced to its simply natural proportioiiB, 
become recognizably intelligible, 

It is uunc^eKHary to remark that there oan be no question here as 
to any inherent niornl Buperiority of one sex over the other. Tim anB^ver 
to that question wiih mbU fitatcrl jniuiy yearn ago by one of th« nio»t 
aubtlo moral iftfca of love, "Taken altogetlunV’ eonelinlod .Senancour [Do 
VAmour^ vol, U, p, 95), "wQ Inivo no reufion to naaert the moral auper- 
iority of either sex, Both sexes, with their errors and their good inten- 
tions, very equally fulfil the emla of imtme. We may well believe that 
in eitbET of the two iliviMiuna of the human ftpwdcH the sum of evil and 
that of good arc al)Oufc w[uil 1. If, for iviHtance, aa regards love, ive oppose 
tliB viBibly lieeiiliuuH eojtduet of nmn to the appiirtMit re.serve of women, 
it would be a vain vuhmtion, for the number of faults committed by 
women with men Is ncct'SKarily tbo samts as that of men with women. 
There e.xiftt among xm fewer acnipuloua men than perfectly honest women, 
but it is easy to hcr liow the balance is rcBlored. If this question of the 
moral prctoiincbcn of onn «cx over the other were not iuaolnble it would 
still remain very com plicated wdth reference to the wholo of the species, 
or even tho whola of a nation, and any dispute, liere sceniB idle.” 

This conclusion is in ucnortlaiicQ with tho general compensatory and 
complementary relntionsliip of women to men (see, u.y., Havelock Ellis, 
Maa anti Wow nri, fourth edition, especially pp, 446 et seqj. 

In a recent synipo si uni on tlm question wliother women arc morally 
inferior to men, uilh special reference to aptitude for loyalty [La 7trjji/e, 
Jan, 1, 15)00)) to which varinus clistinguiahed French men and women 
contributed tliclr 0 [iininiis, somo deelnretl that ^vomen are usually 
superior ^ others regarded it ns a question of difFe.rence rather than o^ 
auperlority or inferiority; all were ngreerl that when they enjoy tho 
samo indopondeneo as inon, womon are quite tiB loyal ns men. 
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It is undoubtedly true that — ^partly as a result of ancient 
traditions and education, partly of geiuunc feminine oharacter- 
istics— many women arc diflident as to their riglit to moral 
responsibility and unwilling to assume it. And an attempt is 
made to justify their attitude by asserting tliat woman's part in 
life is naturally that of self ‘Sacrifice, or, to put the statement in a 
soraewliat more technical foriiij that women arc naturally mnsO' 
chistic; and that there is, as Kraltt-lCbing argues, a natural 
^‘sexual subjection^’ of woman. It is by no incanB clear that this 
staterneut is absolutely true, and if it wt^re true it would not 
serve to abolish the moral responsibility of women. 

Blacli [Bciirilffc mur Actioloffio der Pf^ifchapnthin Part II, 

p. 178), in a^ri-GLMUont Kulpiilmig, (*iu;rgt’ticall\' ilcmioa thiit there is 
any eudi natural "fcix\ui1 subjection” of woincii, regarding it ns artlfl’ 
dally pi-odiiwd, the retiult of the Hooialfv inferior po«ition of women, and 
arguing tluit Buch Rubjection is in iiiucli higher degree a. physiological 
charactcri.Htic of men tliaii of n-oinen. (It Iuir been iiece«.4ftry to diacusa 
this (pioBtion in dealing with “Love and Pain'* in tho third voliimc of 
tlicBc FfiiuUcs.) It HctsitiH fiertainly clear that the notion that women are 
eapedally pi-one to Kelf-aucrillco line little biological validity. Self- 
Biutriflec by compulsion, whotlier pliynienl or moral cnmpuUion, m not 
worthy of tbo name; wlien it in deliberate it Ih Himply Die aaerifice of 
a lesHcr good for the uuhe of ii greater good, T>onl)tlf!B» a man ndio eats 
a good di inter may be anid to “aiieriflce” lit?? hunger. Kven wiiliiii the 
Bplicre nf trnditiojml iimrality a tvmnnn who foicri flees her “lioiior” for 
the aake of her love to a luau has, by her '^Hacriflce,'’ gained something 
tlmt tihe values more, “What a triuiupb it id to a tvoman," a woman 
Ima said, “to give ploiiBurn to a mail she loves I “ And in a morality on 
a sound biological basis no "siicriflec’' jw here called for. It may ratlier 
bo said tliat Dm biological biivs of courtship fimdarnentall)'- denmiid self- 
saorillcfi of Dm male lutlior tliaii of the reiimlu. Thus Die lioness, accord- 
ing to CJf'rard the lion-liiint<*r, gives Jierscif to the most vigorous of her 
Hon wooers; slm oiiemn'agc.s timm to light among thenmelves for 
Buperiority. lying on h(*r ladly to ga/o at Dm eonihat and bisliiiig her 
tail with deliglit, ICveiy fmiiiilu is wooed by many rnalcs, but slio only 
aceejitfl one; it is not the fennile wlio is called npnn for erotic self* 
flacri/lce, but the mule, Tlinfc is indeed part of the divine eompensatioii 
of Nature, for shu'e the heavier part nf the Imrderi of sex .rents on tlio 
teuialo> it Js fitting tliut film Hliould bo less called upon lor reuunolntioii. 
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It tlms seeme probable that tlie incrGaae of moral reapon- 
sibility may tend to iniiko a woiiinri^B coiuhict more intelligible to 
others it will in any case certainly tend to make it leas the con- 
cern of others. This is emphatically the ciisc as regards the rela- 
tions of sex, In the past men have been invited to excel in many 
forms of virtue j only one virtue has been open to women. That 
is no longer possible, place upon a woiniiu the main reapon- 
Bibility for her own sexual conduct is to deprive that conduct of 
its conspicuously public character as a viidue or a vice. Sexual 
union, for a woman as much as for a man, is a physiological 
fact; it may also Im a spiritual fact; but it is not a social act. 
It is, on the contrary, an act uliicli, beyond all other acts, 
demands retirement and mystery for its accomplishment. That 
indeed is a general human, almost jzoblogical, fact. Moreover, 
this demand of mystery ia more especially made by woman in 
virtue of her greater modesty which, we have found reason to 
believe, has a biological luisiB. It is not until a child is horn 
or conceived that the community has any right to interest itself 
in the sexual acta of its inoml)ers. The sexual act ia of no more 
concern, to tlio commimity tlian any other private physiological 
act. It is an iinperti nonce, if not an outrage, to seek to inquire 
into it. But tho Inrth of a cliild is a social act. Kot what goes 
into the womb but wliat com os out of it coucierns society. The 
community is invited to receive a new citixen. It is entitled to 
demand that that citizen shall be 'worthy of a place in its midst 
and that he all all he proj-xirly introduced by a responsible fatlier 
and a reaponsihle niotluir. ^hhe whole of sexual morality, as Ellen 
Key haa said, revolves round the child. 

At this Ihial point in our discussion of sexual morality we 
may perhaps be aide to realize the inrun cnaity of the change which 
has been involved by the development in women of moral rcBpon- 
sibility, So long as responsilnlity was denied to women, so long 
as a father or a husband, backed up by the community, held him- 


1 "Men will not h*B.rii wliut women ave,” remiivks Rosn Mayroder 
{Zjir Kritik (W Wi>ihrif;hl-fiit, p. IDH), "until they have left off prceorib- 
ing wlmt they ought to be." 
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sell; tdmponaible for a woirum’a sexual behavior, for her “virtue/^ 
it was necessary that the wliolo of sexvial morality should revolve 
around the entrance to the vagina. It bocaiiic abtiohitely cBsential 
to the maintciiancG of morality that all eyes in the community 
should be cionatantly directed on to that point, and the whole 
marriage law had to Int adjusted accordingly, ^’liat is no longer 
possible. Wlieii a \v<unan assumes her own moral responsibility, 
in Bexnnl as in other matters, it becoiiiea not only intolerable but 
niGaningless for the oomimmity to pry into her niost intimate 
pliyaiological or spiritual acts. Sim is horeelC directly respoiiaible 
to society as soon as she performs a aoeial act, and not liefore. 

In relation to tlie fact of nuiternity the realisation of all 
that is involved in the new moral rcsponsihility of wmmen is 
especially significant. Tinder a system of morality by which a 
man is left frcD to accept the rcBponsibility for hi.s sexual acts 
while a woman is not etpially free to do the like, a pverniuni is 
placed on sexual acts wliicli liave no end in procreation, and a 
penalty is placed on the acts \vhiclL lead to preereation. The 
reason is that it is tlie form-r class of uctH in which men find 
ciliifif gratification; it is the latter class in which women find 
chief grutificatioiu For the tragic luu t of the old acxual morality 
in, its bearing on women was tliat while it made men alone 
morally responsiblo for scxiiid acts in wdiicli both a man and a 
woman took part, women were rendered both socially and legally 
iucapablo of nvaiUng themaelvcs of the fact of masculine respon- 
sibility unless they had fulfilled conditions which men had laid 
down for them, and yet refrained from iinjicisitig upon themselveB. 
The act of Rcxual intercourse!, being tho sexual act in which men 
found chief pleasure, was under all circumstances an act of little 
social gravity ; the act of Indnging a eliild into the world, which 
is for women the most massively gratifying of all bgxuiiI acts, was 
counted a crime unless tlie mother had before fulfilled the con- 
ditions demanded bv man. That was perbaps the most unfor- 
tunate and (M'rtainly the most unnatural of tin* results of the 
patriarch id rcguhvtiou of Kocirity. It ha>^ never existed in any 
great State where women have possessed some degree of regula- 
tive power* 
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It has, of courae, bneti said by abatrfiflt thnoriats that women, liave 
the matter in tlieir own Imncla. Tliay nmat never love a nmii until they 
have safely loeked him up in the legal hoiula of nnitrinioiiy, Siieh an 
argument is absolutely futile, for it ignores the fact that, while love and 
even luoiiogajny are natnial, legal marriagi! is merely an external form, 
with a very feeble pou-er of subjugating natural iiripiilses, except when 
tlioflC iin]nilseH are weak^ tiiul no pou er at all of subjugating them perma- 
nently. CivUiziutiou invoIvcH ilift growth of foi’esiglvt, and of self'CinntroI 
in both flexes i hut it is foolish to attempt to iilacti on those flno 
and nlthnate outgrowths of civilization a ritruin whieh they could never 
bear. TTow foolish it is 1ms heeii shrnvii, once and for all, liy Lea in his 
admi raid e 71 w / i>ry of fiaoet rlo ( « I Ocliho og. 

Moreover, when we compare the ri-H^iectivc aptitudes of men and 
women, in this parlic.iilar K'gion, it must he, reuuuiibercd tluib men pOBseSs 
a greater po^YCT of forctluatgUt and self-control than women, notwith- 
standing the inoilosly and reserve of women. The sexual sphere ia 
immeiisc'ly larger in women, ro that when its activity is once aroused 
it is much more dillhiiult to master nr control, (The reasons were set 
out 111 detail in the discussion of ’’The Sexual Impulse in Women” in 
volume iii of those Titutlicv.) Ik is, therefore, unfair ro women, and 
unduly favors men, when too heavy a premium is placed on forethought 
and flelf-iTstraint in sexual nmtters. Rince wonieii play the predominant 
part in the Hcxunl lieUl tludr natural denuiudSj rather than those of men, 
must furiiisli the fltaiulnrd- 

Witli tlm rohlizatioii oJ; the moral TcsponBibility oi! women 
the iiaturiil ri'laticiiiH of life spring Iniek to thoir due biological 
adjikstmoiit. Slotlicrhood iH restored to ita natural aaerednesa. 
It betMuuoB the comix’nv of the woman, heraelf^, and not of 
society nor of uriy individnnl, to detenniuG the conditions under 
which the diild almll bo conceivciiL Snciety is entitled to require 
that the father shall in every case acknowledge the fact of his 
pateniityj hut it muBt leave the ehief responsibility for all the 
circumstances of cluld-production to the motlier. That is the 
point of view wliieli is now gaining ground in all civilized lands 
both in theory and in practice.^ 

i It hiiR hcoji act (uit, for infltam-e, hy rrofewaor Wahnmind in Ehe 
und Ehcreaht, 1U08, I tiued senveely rehir again tu the -writings of Ellen 
Key, which may be Haid to be almost epoch-miiUing in their aignifkanue, 
especially (in Genmin tniiiHlation) Ueber JAcbe und Eho (alsi French 
fciaii.slation) , and (in Engltda translation, rutiuvm, 1009), the valuable 
though less important w’ork, Th0 QcnHiry of ihv, Ohild. See also Edward 
Carpenter, Lore's Oofnin,^ of Age} Forel, Vie f^exucUo Fmge (ISngUsh 
translation, abridged, The Eexual Quantum, Kobinan, 10081 ; Bloch. 
f?e.i!UfllkT)ra unsere Xell (English tranKlaUnru The »Sk!toi£aJ! Life, of Owe 
Ttaie, lU'immn. 100.8) ; Tlekm* StOck-iM', Vie LmiIio ttnd die Frdiien^ 1906 J 
and J.’aiil Lapio, La I'ernwn? dan^ fa 7'\n>jt/k, 1008. 
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Kot to ■J(rnnogaiTi3T — Tim ^Tast, Commoii Variations — ^The Tlext- 

Mlitj of jruri’iago Hollis Variations in Check —Marviiigii Variations 

Prostitiitinri — liliuriiigi; on ii Hcaaonable anti Humaiit; Basis — Sum- 
mary an<l Conclusion. 

Thio (liRcuFaioii in tlia prcviouH olmptor of the nature of 
sexual mural ily, with tlu* brief Bketeh it involved of the direction 
in wliicli that riioralily ia moving, liaa necessarily loft many 
points vngne. It may still In* iiskctl wliat definite and precise 
fonns Bcxuiil it n ions arc tending to take among us, and what 
relation these unionH boar to the religions, sociial, and legal 
traditions we liavc inherited. These arc Jnattera about which a 
very considenihle anionnt of uncertainty ticenis to prevail, for it is 
not unusual to hear revolutionary or eccentric opinions concern- 
ing tlieiu. 

Sexual imion, involving the coluibitation, temporary or 
permanent, of two or more pci-i^onB, and having for one of its chief 
ends the proiluction and cai-c of olTspring, is commonly termed 
marriage. '’I'lic groiij) so constituted forms a family. This ia 
the sense in wiiich tlie words ‘hnarriage^’ and the ‘^Tamily” are 
most properly used, whether we sfieak of aniinulfl or ol; Man. 
There i.s thus seen to lie room for variation as regards both the 
time during wluvh ilm union ninl the numVww of individuals 
who form it, tlu; cliicf factor in tlu; determination of ihe.se points 
being Hie interests of tliu ollsin’ing. In actual praetiec, liowevcr* 
sexual unions, not only in i^fari but among the liiglmr animiils, 
tend to last lieyond tfio needs of the nirsjn'ing of a single season, 
while the fact tliat in most species the numlmrs of ninlos and 
femnle.s arc ap|)roximatcly equal malms it inevitable that both 
among animals and in Jlan the fumily is produced by ii single 
sexual collide, that is to say that monogainy ivS, with liowever 
many exceptions, necesaarily tlu* fundamental rule. 

It will tlins he seen that marriage centres in the child, and 
has at the outset no reason for existence apart from the welfare 
of the ofl^priiig. Among fiinse animahs of lowly organization 
wliich are aide to provide for themselves from the beginning of 
existence there is no family and no need for marriage. Among 
human races, wlieii sexual unitma aro nut followed l»y ulhspring, 
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tlicre may be other rensons for tlie contiiuumciG of the union but 
they arc not roasoiiB in “which uitlier Kalurc or Boeiitty ia in the 
slightest dcgroci directly concorned. The miirringo wliioli grtw 
\^p among animals by heredity on the of natural Bcleetion, 
and which has been continued by the longer hiiinaii races tlirougli 
custom, and tradition^ by the ninve civilized races ilvrongh the 
BupcriiTiposoil regulative inllueneo of legal iiistitntion.M, lias been 
marriage “for the sake of the oltsiningd lilveu in civilized races 
among whom the proportiem of sterile mnvriageB is large, mar- 
riage teiids to ho so constituted ns always to assume the pro- 
creation of children ami to iiivoha* tlie permanence required by 
Buch procreation. 

Among binlM, winch from tins ])oint of view of erotic dcvelopmont 
atand lit the head of Llui animal worhl, niOnOgaiuy freiiucntly prevails 
(acTording io fiome eslhnates uniong flO per cent.), and unioiia tend to 
ho pcnviaiient; there i.s an appioximation to the rtiuiio eoiulition among 
Komc of the liiglier inauiinals, espreiully (h(< iLiithrojuud api*H; (lum among 
gorillaa and oran-ntanH pcnnaneiit moiiogiunit! iiinjriagCH take ])lacp, the 
young Rouielimes vianaiuing with tlio piirenta to Liu*, age. of j^ix, while 
any approach to loose hiduivior on the part of the wife is Hcvercly pmi- 
iHhed by the husband. Tlio varialloiiH that neeur are often (dinply nmt- 
lera of adaptation to eirnumstanecai thus, according to J, Ch Millais 
(JVtiiuraf of Ihitinh jip, Oil), tins Shoveler dunk, though 

normally nuniogaiuie, will lu'cmne polya^ulrie when uyalcH lU'vi in exceas, 
the two males lining in constant ami lUiiicuhle aKemhuu-c on the female 
without aigiiH of jealousy ; among the immogamie mallnnlH, Miiiiilarly, 
polygyny and polyandry nmy also occur. See, nI.*to K. W. Slnifcldt, 
"Mating Among Uird.H," Xohiralist, Maiv-h, 11)07; for mammal 

umrriagca, a valuaidq paper by ilohert ^tililev, "Silugothierehen,’* 
/Vobfemt}, Jam, lUOl), and as regurdn the general prevalence of monogamy, 
Woods Ilutchin.soiij "Aninuil Marriage,'* Oontcuiporary liavicio, Oct., 
1004, and Sept., lOOii. 

There has long been n dispute among the liistorianH of marriage as 
to the first fnnn of human niarriagi*, Some assume a primitive promis- 
cuity graduully nioili/)nd in the directioTi of inonogtimy; otherft argue 
that man began wliciu the anthropoid apes left otf, and that monogamy 
lina prevailed, on tlie wliole, Dirouglioufc. llotli these opposed views, in 

iltoaenthal, of T^reshuu from tho legal side, goes wo fnr na to arguo 
("Orumlfragen dcs T']lie(n'f)blcnis,'’ Dio Xouo f7cjfcr«/ffni. Dec., 1008), 
that Miu intention of iiroorcation is CHWential to the conception of legal 
marriage. 
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an extreme form, seem unlenJiljle, aiv,l tlie truth tippearn to lie midway. 
It has been slunvii by various writers, and notably WsHtermaick [THstot'y 
of lltiviO'H Mfirrinmu t*bw. IV-VI), tbnt there is no noiiiid evirlence in 
favor of primitive iironiiaeiiily, jinrl that at the present clay there are 
fow, if any, aavnife peopIeB living in genu in e iinrefitrieted sexual promis- 
dui^3^ Thia tbeorj- of a prhnitivi? proniiNenity Heenis to liavns been 
Biiggeated, ns J, A, (hnlfrey has pointf*(l out (,9ciPVCo of /Sfea?, p. 112), by 
the pxisteiiee in eiviliT'^ed safietb-s of pronvistnious pvoslitution, though 
this tiud of iiroiniseuily was really the remill;, rather than the. origin, of 
marriage. On tho other haiul, it ean Benrcely he said that therf: is any 
convineing evitlenee of pTimil ive striet monogamy beyond the assumptioa 
tlint early man emiiiniu'd the sexual habits of the iinthropoiil apea. It 
would seem prnbahle, hnwevco-, that the great forward atep involved in 
passing from upf to iiian u'aa asHoeiiited with a clinnge in sexual habits 
involving the t«in[K)rary ado|>tion of a more eomplex Sl3^stem than 
monogamy. Tt is dinieult to see in what otheT Roeinl fudd than that of 
sex primitive man ernild lind exei'oisi. for the developing iutonectual and 
moral nptituilcH, the snhtle distiiu'lionn and moral reHtruints, which the 
(strict monogamy pmetieed Viy animals could afford no seope for. It ig 
ttho nrpinlly difficult to see on what basis other tluin that of a more 
closely associated sex\ial aystenn the. coiuhiued and harmonious efforts 
needed for social prngrrss ronhl have developed. It ia prohahhi that nt 
least one of thir motives for exogamy, or marriage outside the group, la 
(flfl was prohuhly first pointed out by St Augustinn in his Da Givilata 
Doi) the need of creating a larger social circle, and bo facilitating Boaial 
ftctivities and progrons. hixactly the Hamo end ia c/l'cctcd by a complex 
marriage ayHtfiiu binding a large nunilun- of people togethev by common 
mtercstn. The istrictly btiiuH and eonflned mimoganiie fumils', however 
excellently it sithser^’cd the intcresU of the offspring, contained no 
promise of ii wider snchil progresH, Wo see. thi-s anumg hoth anta and 
becfl, who of all anininlH, have attained thi! higlicst social organisation; 
their progress was only po-ssilde through a profouiul }nodiflc£ition of tho 
B.VBleiiiH of ae.vual rolatinriHliip. As 1‘lspinaa said many years ago (in his 
ftuggestive work, Dcs HomYtr^s Anfmalc,?) ; '‘The cohesioiv of the family 
and tho ptohahilities for the birth of Hocieties arc inverse.” Or, ns 
SchurtKinore recently pointed otit, although imlividual marraige has pro- 
vailed more or less from this first, early socinl institutions, early ideaa 
and early religion involved sexual cuatoms which modified a strict 
luoiiogatny, 

The moat primitive form of complex human nuirringe which has yet 
been demonatratod as still in existence ia wliat is culled group-marnage, 
ill whkdj. all tho woimm of one elttsa are regarded ns the nctiml, or at all 
liventa potential, wives of all tho man in another elivsn. This has been 
observed among sonui contra I Australian tribes, a people as primitive and 
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tiB aGCluded from external influence as conlcl -well be found, and ttiere ia 
evidence to show that it ivaa fovnvp.rly more widespread among them. 
“In the TJrahunna triljp, for oxiiTniile/’ say Rp(mcjcr and Gillen, “a group 
of men actually do have, continually and iih a normal condition^ marltril 
relations with a group of women. Tluft state; of iifTalrs has nothing 
whatever to do with polygamy any more than it has with polyandry. It 
la simply a quoHtion of a group of men and a group of womnn who may 
lawfully luwe what we call marital relations, TIirtg is nothing what- 
ever abnormal about it, and, in all prolmbility, thia systein of what has 
been called group marriage^ sewing na it does to bind more or leas 
closely together groups of indivirUmla wlui arc nuitTially interested in 
one another's wolfare, lins been our of the most powerful agents in tho 
early Btttges of tho up-ivard developniRiit of the human race*' {Spencer 
and Gillen, l\^or(/iciri Trific^f fif C/antral Anjiiralia, p. 74; of. A, W. 
Howitt, The 'Kaiivo Trihm of ^outk^JCdfii rtfitrl . Ciioup-maTriage, 

with female descent, as found in Australia, tonde to liRcoma transformed 
by varioug Btages of progress into individual marriage with descent in 
tlio male line, a aurvival of group-marriage perluips persisting in the 
mudi-diacussed jwjt primet- 7iORfts. {It sliould be added that Mr. N, W. 
Thomas, in his book on 7ti!i,sJup ami Marrinfjr, hi .4 u.'^tmlia, li)08, con- 
cludes that group-marriage in Australia has not be<!n demon.strated, and 
that rrnfcssnr WcHterrmirckj in his Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, as in his previous Hist my of Ifuomn Marriage, maintiuns a 
skeptical opinion in regard to gi-rmp marriagc gciirrully; he thinks the 
IJmhumia cuflloni may have developed out of ordinary individual mar- 
riage, and regards tho group-marriage theory as “tho residuary legatee 
of tho old theory of prnniiaeiiity." Durkheim also believes Unit tho Aus- 
tralian marriage Hystem is not primitive, “Organisation MatrimonlalQ 
Airntralienric,” X/Vtnn^lR Hociologiqufl, eighth year, With tho 

attainiiiciib of a cortaiji level of social progress it ia easy to see that a 
wide and complicated aystem of sexual relationahipa ocasca to have its 
value, and a more or less qnaliflrd moinigamy tends to prevail as more 
in harmony with tho claims of social stability and cxceutivo masculino 
energy, 

Tho host In'storical diacussion of marriage Is still probably Wester- 
marek’s Ilwlorg of TTnaiftn Marriage, thongh at some points it now needs 
to be corrected or supplemented; among more recent honks dealing with 
primitive ac.xual conceptions may he specially uunitioned Crawley’s 
Mgsiio liose, wliiU* tlie facts enncerniiig the transformation of marriage 
among the higher lutimin races arc sot forth in G, 15. Howard's History 
of Matrhnoninl Inatitutiovs (3 vrda,), which contains copious Inblio- 
grapliical rcfevcncew. Tbere is an admirably cnmpiu’t, but clear and com- 
prelumsive, Hkctch of the. devchtiunent of modern niartliiga In I’ollgck and 
Maitland, Jlislmy of DntjUsh La w, vol, ii. 
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It is nGcessary to make allowance tor variations^ tlioreky 
elinnning the extreme theorists who insist on moulding all facta 
to their theories, hut avo may conclude tlmt — as the approximately 
equal nuiiiber of the sexes indicates — in the hiiman species, as 
among many of the higher animals, a more or leas permanent 
monogamy has on the whole tended to prevail. That is a fact 
of great Bignificance in its impli cations, l^or we have to realize 
that Ave are here in the presence of a natural fact. Sexual 
relations) lips, in liumau as in animal , societies, folloAV a natural 
laAV, oscill.ating on each sido of the norm^ and there is no place 
for the tlieory that that InAv Avaa imposed a^ti^vci^dly. If all 
aitificinl “laws” could be abolished tlie natural order of the 
sexual relationships would continue to sAibsist substantially as at 
present- Virtue, paid Cicero, is but i^nture carried out to the 
ntinosi Or, as Holbacli put it, arguing that our institutions 
tend Avhitlier K ature tends, “art is only Nature acting by the help 
of the instrunientB slie has herstdf made,” Shakespeare had 
already seen much the saine truth Avdien he said that the art 
which adds to Nature “is an art tliat Nature malces.” Law and 
religion have Ijutti'cspcd luouogamy ; it is not based on them 
but on the needs and customs of inonkind, and these constitute its 
completely tulcquatG sanctions.^ Or^ as Cope put it, marriage 
ia not the creation of laAV but the Isav is its creation.^ Crawley, 
again, tlirnughout his study of juirnitive sox relationships, 
emphasizes the fact that our formal marriage system is not, as bo 
many religious and moral Avriters once suppoaed, a forcible 
repression of natural iinpulses, but merely the rigid crystallization 
of those natural ira])ulses, which in a more fluid form have been 
in human nature from the first. Our conventional forms, we 
must believe, have not introduced any elements of value, while 
in some respects they have been mischievous. 

It iri TicRPsHfiry to bniir in niiinl that tliR concbiMion tlmt nuniogaTtiic 
marriage is nnturai, and repreaents an ordiw avIvIrIi Ls in harmony with 
tlio iiistincta of tins majority of peojila, liy no innanR invalvea agrccmGnt 
with the (lotuils of any particular Icgaf aystein of monogamy. Mono- 


1 .T. A. nndfri'V, nf 110, 

2Ii3. D, Cope, “Tilts Murringo ProblRsn," Onav Oon^t, jJTov., 1880. 
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gamic marriage Ib a natural bialogioal fact, alike in many aniiuala and 
in man. no sywtpm of Irgiil rcgnlatinn is a natural biological fact. 
When a liighly estcoincd alioniMt, Hr, Clouston, ^^ vilcH {Thr. ITtfffiene of 
Jfiad, p. 24fiJ "tUcra is only one naUuMl luotln, of gratifying sexual nwiiu 
and reprocUictive instinct^ that of niavriagc/* the «t«.t<nno,iit mpdres 
ponsidevablc extigcsis indoro it can be ut'cephcil, or even receive an 
Intelligihle meaning, and if u'e aro to tmilcrstand by "marnugc” the 
particular farm and iiupUcatkms of tlio Kiiglirli marrlagf; law, or even 
of the Htiinewliat inore enliglifcnnod Scotch law, the fdatement la ahsolutely 
fttlse. There ia a world of diircMwnce, us J. A. Oodfrey remarks {Tho 
i'?cfe7ica of Stax, 1001, p. 27S1, hetween natural ninnn(^imouH marriage and 
our legal flysLeni; "tlic former Is the ontu'iird nxprefiRion of the best that 
lies in tho BCxualily of man-, ibo latter Is a eveation in wVdeh rcligioua 
and moral superstitions luive played a most important part, not always 
to the benefit of individual and sociul liijaUh,’* 

Wo must, then Tore, guard against tlie teiulcncy to think that there 
is anything rigid or formal in the natural order of moriogiimy. Some 
sodolngista svouUl oven limit the mitutalnesa of monogamy atill further. 
Tims Turtle ('T,.a IVforale Scxutdle/’ Arofiirc.s irAnthrnimhtfiR CritnincUa, 
.Tan., 1007), wdiile, ucceptiug a« natural under preKcnt couditinus tha 
hmdoiicy for monagtiiny, niitigaled by more nr less elamle.slinc! concubin- 
age, to prevail over all otlmr forms of iminiage, eonsidura that this is 
not duo to tiny irresmtilde inlluence, but niertdy to the fact that this kind 
of marriage is practiced by the majority of people, including the most 
civilized. 

Witli the nnceptanee of tlio Lendmmy to monogamy u-e are not at 
tho end of sexual nmrulily, hut only at the imginning. It is not 
rmmcigamy that jh the main thing, but (he kind uf lives that people lead 
in monogamy. The. mere, aceeptunce of a numogamie rnlv. carries us but 
a little way. That is a fact which {laTUiot fail to impress itself on thoBB 
who approach tim (pmsLimuii of sex from the p.syeyioUigiciLl fiidc, 

If monogiimy thus lirrnly IniHud it i« ii urea son nl.)lG to 
fear, oT to hope for, any radical niodiruialion in the institution of 
marriage, regariied, not under its toinpoi'iiry religions and legal 
aspects but as an order whidi nppoared on tlio cnrtli even earlier 
tliau man. itonoganiy is the most luitnnil expression of an 
iinpiilse wliidi enunot, as a rule, bu so adeipuitely renlixcd in full 
fruition under conditions inYfd>dng a less prolonged period of 
mutual eonnuunirm and iiUinumy. Yariations, regarded as 
inevibibh* oseillatiniiH n round tlie norm, nm idao natural, but 
unioji in couples must uUva^’y be tho rule bocauwo the numbers of 
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the sexes are always approxiiaately equal, while the needs of the 
emotional life, even apart from the needs of offspring, deanand 
that such unions based on mutual attraction should be so far ns 
possible permanent. 

It imiHt here again he repealed that It is the reality, and not tho 
form or the perjnanenee nf the marriage union, whieli ia its eaaetitial and 
valuable part. It is not the legal or religious formality whieli sanctifies 
niaTriiige, it is llm reality of the miiTriage -which Hanetifiea the fonit. 
Fielding bus salirlKPil in NfghtiiigiUe, Tom Jones’s friend, the shallow- 
brained view of coiiTuibial society winch degrades the reality of marriage 
to exalt the form. Nightingale lias the greatest diflieulty in marrying a 
girl with ivhoni he has already had sexual relations, although he is tho 
only man ^YllC has had relations with her. To Jones’s arguments he 
replies; ^'Comnmn-aensB warrants all you say, Imt yet you well know 
that the opinion of the wmrld is so contrary to it, that were I to marry 
n, whore, though my own, I should he ashamed, of ever showing my faco 
again.” It cannot be said that Fielding’s satire is even yet out of date. 
Thus in Prussia, aca'ording to Adelo Sclneihor ( ''IleiratlisbeHchrllnkun- 
gcn,” Dh jN'Cua Cfe?iri-rt/f«n, Fch., 1009), it seems to be still practically 
impoasible for a military officer to marry the mother of his own 
illcgithnata chihL 

Tho g1orific!atiO]\ of the form at tho e.xpenso of the reality of mar- 
riage has even been attempted In poetry by Tennyson in the leant 
inapired. of hift wuvka, The Idijlla of Um Kiuy, In ^'Lancelot atul Flaine” 
and "Gui never a" (as Julia i^fagnider poinU nut, Ti^orlh Amciica)i livinewt 
April, 100.1) nviintivcre is intiiried to King Arthur, whom hTir has never 
seen, when already in love with Laiuadot, so that the 'hnarriage” was 
merely n ceremony, and not a real nmrrlago (c/,, May C?liild, ‘’Thu Weird 
of Sir Lancelot,” North American lievieio, Dec., 1008). 

It fiocm to eonie tlmt so eouBervativc an estimate of 
the tendoneies of civiliziition in mattera of aexual love is due 
to a timid ndberoneo to inetc tradition. That is not the case. 
We have to recognize that marriage is firmly held in position hy 
the pressure of two oppoBiug forces. There are two currents in 
the stream of our civilization ; one that moves towards an ever 
greater social order and cohesionj the other that moves towards 
an ever greater individual freedom. There is real luirmoiiy 
underlying the apparent opposition of these two tendencies, and 
each ia indeed the i ndisrienaable complenieut o;C the other. There 
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can bo no real freedom for the individual in the things that con- 
cern that individual alone uiilGfiH tliere ia a coherent order in the 
things that concern him aa a social unit. Marriage in one of its 
aspects only concerna the two individuals involved; in another 
of its aspects it cliiefl}- concerns society. Tlie two forces cannot 
combine to act destructively on marriage, for tlie one counteracta 
the other- They conibine to support monogamy, in all essentials, 
on its immemorial baa is. 

It must he added that in the circumstances of monogamy 
that are not essential there always lias been, and always must bo, 
perpetual transformation. All traditional iiiRtitutiona, however 
firmly founded on natural impulses, are always growing dead 
and rigid at some points and putting forth vitally new growths 
at other points. It is the effort to maintain their vitality, and 
to prcBcrve their ebifitic, adjustment to the erivironment, which 
involves this piocess of tranafovmation in non-cascntiala. 

The only way in which we can fruitfully approach the 
question of the value of the transformations now taking place 
in our xnarringe-syRteni is by considering tlie history of that 
system in the past. In that way we. knuni the real .significance 
of the rnarriage-aystem, and we understand what truiisforxnationa 
are, or are not, associated wltli a fine civili/.ation. AVIien we are 
acquainted with the changes of the past wo arc enabled to face 
more c.onfidtmLly the changes of the present. 

The liistory of the inarriagc-systeni of modern civilized 
peoples Ixegins in tlie later daya of the Homan Empire at the 
time when tlie foundation.^ wnsre being laid of that lioman law 
which has exerted so large an iniluciice in Christendom, 
llcferonce has already lieeii madc^ to tlm signiticaut fact that in 
late Home women had acquired a position of nearly complete 
independenca in relation to tlieir husbands, while the patriarchal 
authority still exerted over them hy their fathers had become, 
for the most part, almost nominal. This high status of women 
was associated, i\» it naturally tciida to lie, with a high degree of 
freedom in the marriage system. Itomou law had no power of 


1 fcjou auic, p. .105, 
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in-tervcning in the formation of inarriiigoH and there were no legal 
forms of marriage. The KouianB recognized that marriage is a 
fact and not a mere legal form ; in inarriage by mm there was 
no ceremony ut all ; it was constituted l.iy tiie Tutu’c fact of living 
together for a ’wliole year; yet such inarriage waa regarded aa 
juat aa legal and complete as if it had been inaugurated by the 
aacred rite of confarrcatio. Marriage waa a matter of aimple 
private agreement in wliicJi the nian inid the woman approacluid 
each other on a footing of equality. Thu wife retained full con- 
trol of her cnvn property; tliu barbarity of admitting an, action 
for restitution of eon jugal rights was iiuposaiblOj divorce was a 
private transaction to which the wife was as iiilly entitled aa the 
husband, and it required no inquisitorial intervention of magis- 
trate or court ; Augustus ordained, indeed, that a public declara- 
tion was necessary, but the divorce itself Tivas a private legal act 
of the two persons concerned.^ It is interesting to note this 
enlightened conception of marriage prevailing in the greiiteBt and 
niofit masterful Empire whicli has ever dominated the world, at 
the period not indeed of its greatest force,— for the maximum of 
force and the nuixinmin of expansion, the bud and the full 
flower, are necessarily incompatible, — but at the period of its 
falleat dcvelojunent. In tin; cliao.s that followed the dissolution 
of the Empire Itomaii law remained ns a prcciona legacy to 
the new (hiveloping natioritt, Imt Its irLtluencc was inextricably 
mingled with that of Christianity, which, though not at the first 
anxious to set up rmiriiage laws of its own, gradually revealed a 
growing ascetic feeling hostile alike to the dignity of the married 
woman and the freedom of marriage and divorce.^ With that 
influence was combim‘d the influence, introduced through the 


iWaditer, Ekcfichi€diu\gc}i, pp. 95 at scq.; Eamtiiji, Marriage en 
Droit Canonique, vol. i, p. (C IfnwiUHl, Hi\storg of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions, Yol. ii, p, 15. Howard (in ugnicuitsni; with Lncky) uonsidRia that 
thp. freedom of divorce was only alniacd by a auiall Bcction of the Roman 
population, and that RUcli aliUBC, iso far as it existed, was not the cause 
of any decline of Ronuui uiotuIh. 

3 The opinioiiM nf the Christian Fathers were very yaiicd, imd thejy 
Were sometinwH dnubtrul uhruit them i see, o.fh, this opinions cnllcctecl by 
Cramner and ermraerated by Ikiruet, of Reformation (ed. Navea), 

vol, ii, p. oa. 
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Bible^ of the barbaric Jewish inavriage-Bystem conferring on tha 
luigbond rights in marriage and divorcci which were totally 
denied to the wife; this was an inlluence wliidi gained still 
greater force at the EGforinution when the autliority once accordoi 
to tli0 Chui'eh was largely transforjncrl to the Bible. Finally, 
there was in a great part of JhiropCj iruilnding the most energetic 
and expansivo parts, the influence of the Germans, an mfluence 
atill more primitive than that of the Jews, involving tho con- 
ception of the wife as almost licr luisbanfra oliattel, and marriage 
as a purcluise. All these iiilhnmces claalied and often appeared 
aide by side, tliough they could not he harmonized. The resnlt 
Was that the fifteen hundred yearn tliat folhnved the eompleto 
coiupicst of Christianity represent on the whole the most 
degraded condition to which tlie marriago syatem lias ever been 
known to fall for bo long n period during the ivIioIq course of 
human history. 

At first indeed the boiudircnt influenco of Boine continued 
in some degree to prevail and even exhibited nmv developments. 
In the timo of tlie Christian Ihnperois freedom of divorce by 
mutual consent wa.s alternately niaintnincd, and aliolished.^ "We 
even fmd tlio wise and fjir-Hceing provision of the law enacting 
that a ennivart of the t^Yo pniiieft never to ennhl have no 

legal vulitlity. Justinian’s prohiijitiou of divoreo by consent led 
to miieh dorne.stic uirliHiipiness, and oven erime, which appears to 
bo tlic reason why it w;i.s inmu;iliutt!ly abrogated by hia siiceessor, 
Tlieodosius, still maintaining the late Ihuuan tradition, of the 
moral ciquality of the sexes, allowed the wife equally Avith the 
husband to olitain a divorce frir adultery ; tliat is a point Ave have 
not yet attained in Knghuid to-day. 

1 C'oiisUuUiao, 11 le first Christiim Euiiicror, onactncl a strict aud 
peculiar tlivurcia law (nllowhig a wife to tUvorcc luir husband only when 
he was a liomirido, a jauHOiicr, nr ii violatnv t)f Hcpulclircs), Avliioh could 
nob be nmintaitual, in 407, MiPrrfnrc, Annstnaius dRcreed divorce by 
miitual ciMiHcnt. This was aliolislicd Iry tTnstininvi, who only allowed 
dworen for vnrinim ppordflcd cauHcs, uinoiig thfia, linwc^’cr, including the 
ImsbauiPR adultery, Thc«c rewtricthmB proved unworkable, and due- 
tinian'e sum'SHor tinil nepliew< Justin, restored divorco by mutual con- 
went. Finally, in HID, Leo the PluloRopher rehirned to Justinian's 
W'A'rSinu'nt (mpo, Gitj., Smith iwO Llu' ‘Ihain, iJicHonarj/ of' AaH* 

h*iUt}(i^ artH, ''Adultery'* and "Mmriagci'M. 
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It seems to be admitted on all aides that it T^as largely 
the fatal inflnencie ot tlie iiriiption of the barbarous Grerraana 
which degraded, when it faded to sweep away, tlie noble con- 
ception of tliG eqviality of women with men, and the dignity and 
fvcedoin of marriage, t^lowly moulded by the organiyang genhis 
of the Itoniaii into a great tradition wbicih still retams a supreme 
value* Thn inlliuince of CJuMstianity lind at the first no degrad- 
ing influencre of this hintl; for 11 le ascetio ideal was not yet pre- 
doin inant, priests married as a matter of course, and there was no 
ililTiculty in neouiitiiig llic marringo order estabUshed in the 
secular world ^ it was even possilde to ndd to it a new vitality and 
fiecdom. Ihit the Geviuans, with all the primitively acquisitive 
nnd combative instincts of untamed savages, went far beyond 
even the early iLOinnna in the aiibicction of tlicir wives; they 
allowed indeed to their uninarricd girls a large measure 
of indnlgeiiec nud even sexual freedom, — just na the Cliristians 
also reverenced tlieir virgins, ^ — but the German marriage system 
placed the wife, as comp a red to the wife of the Homan Emjjire, in 
a condition little better than that of a domeatie slave. In ono 
form or another, under one disguise or another, the system of 
wife-purelu\Bf* pievailcd among tlie Germana, nnd, whenever that 
system is iniluential, even whmi the wife ia lionored her privilegca 
are diminished.^ Among the 'J’eutonic peoi^les generally, as 
among the early English, marriage w*a8 indeed a private trans- 
action but it toolc the form of a sole of tlie bride by the father, or 
other legal guardian, to tho bridegroom. The heweddung was 

iTlio element ''f vcveronen in the early German att-ituLle towanlH 
women nnd the privilege's whleh even the ninvvied woman enjoyed, so far 
ns Tacitus can he cousiilnred a rclialde guide, seem to have been tire 
Bui’viving vefttigOH of nn eavlior Rooial Kluto on a nioic matriarclial basis. 
They nrc most distinct at the dawn of Gorman hiRtory, From the ftrst, 
however, tliougU divorce liy Jiuituul consent seems to have bcieii possible, 
Gcrmini custom was pitilcsa to the married woman who was unfaithful, 
sterile, or otherwise offended, though for some time after the introduction 
of Chriflliniiity it was no offence for the German buaband to commit 
ndultery ( Wcstermarck, Oripju of tha Ufarnl Ideas, vol. il, p. 453). 

2 '‘This form of marriagis'* says Hohhonae (op. cit,, vol, i, p, 160), 
"ift intimately associated the extensivin of marital power.” Of, 

Howard, op. 'dL, vol. I, p. 231, The rt‘ry Ruhovdinate position of the 
ttiediaival fbirninn woiinn h forth by TliigelstangCj Silddeutsoliea 
UmicnUvben in MittiiaLivr, IKhWl, jip. TO ai affij. 
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real contract of sale.^ '^Sale-marriage’^ was the most nanRl form 
of niari’iiige. Tlie ring., intleed, probably was not in origin, aa 
some have Bupposed, a mark of servitude, bub rather a form of 
bride-price, or arrhaj that is to say, eiiniest money on tlie contract 
of nitirriago iind so the symbol of it." At first a sign of the 
brideffi purelnuso, it was not till later tJuifc tlic ring acquirer! the 
signiiuiinice ol subjcetion to tlie liridcgrooin, and that signillcance, 
later in the Middle Ages, was fiirt!i(?r eniphasized by other core- 
monies. ThuH in ICngbmd tlie York and Sanim manuals in 
some of their forms direct the bride, after the delivery of the 
ring, to fall at her himlaind’s feet, and sometimes to Idea Ills right 
foot. In liiissia, also, the bride kissed her husbamrs feet. At a 
later period, in France, this custoni was attenuated, and it became 
customary for the bride to let the ring fall in front of the altar 
and tlien stoop at her husband^s feet to pick it up.^ I^eudalisni 
carried on, iind by its military cliaraeter exaggerated, these 
Teutonic inilueneo.s, A fief yvwA la ml held on condition of 
military sorvicf^ and the nature of its inlluence on marriage is 
implied in that fact. The woman was given with the fef and 
her own will eoiuUed for nothing.'* 

The Clhristian Chureli in the beginning accepted the forms 


niowurd, Of), trii., vulr i, p, 2,*i0; Siaith rnul CliCRtlmm, DwtionarT/ 
of Chri^iiun Andquilicfi, art, ArrhU’. It appear, Ittnviivcr, that 

the '‘hrida-ctiln,’* or wliirh I'ailtuH n[ii‘ak,s, was not stricMy the sale of a 
chiittd luir of a Hluve-^^ir), but (lie hhIm of tho oirnirf nr protrrtorship over 
the girl. U is true tlu^ disliiicf Inn may not always haA^e bwii dear to 
t1io.se who look [lurt hi tlm transaetion. fiiinihirly tin* Anglo-Saxon 
hetrotlial ' as not so niiu'li a payniciil; of the liritlifs juido to her kinernGn, 
ftlfliough a iriiUtov cif fiu:!;, they niiglit imikn a prolU out of the traiie- 
ftetion a« a mvenaiit stipulating' for (he hrido’s liniinTiihle trentnivnl ns 
wife iinri uidow. Kuni in iso aliens of tliis, remark I'nlhn'k luid Maitland 
(op. fit., '* 01 . ii, p. .'nin , may ha found in ‘Hhal: (Jurious cnhinel of iinti- 
luitirs, the murringe ritual of the Kiiglish Clmreh." 

Sllnwavtl, op. v'*//., vol. i, pp, 27B-2H1, (ISO. Tlie An‘ha crept into 
Homan imd Byzantine law during the eiixtli century. 

.IJ. Wieklmm T.egg, 7i'cefrjfio?opif!fli! p. L°lf). Tt ninv bo 

nddPfl tlifct Ihe idea of llie .siihnTdiniition of the wife h) the liu.sbnnd 
appeared In the Pliristian Clmreh at a BOimnvhat tuirly ppriud, and no 
doubt indfpendenlly of Clernianic influeiiieesi 8t. AugiisUne said (Serrao 
XXXyir, cap. yfl that a g^iml must not he ashamed to 

call herKP/f her linslanid’H Hiwviuit (i/miilia), 

ilHpc, o.j/,, Gautieivia Vh^ivaliit ic, Cli, IX. 
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of maiTiage already existing in those countries in which it found 
itself, the Jloinau forniB in the hinds of Latin tradition and the 
German forms in 'Teutonic hinds. It merely demanded (as it 
also demanded for other civil contracts, such as an ordinary 
aide) that tlicy should bo lmllowc^d by xjriestly benediction. Bat 
the marriage was recognized by the Church even in the absence 
of such lienedictiom Thoro was no special religious marriage 
aervice, either in the East or the West, earlier than the sixth 
century. It wag simply the custom for the married couple, after 
the secular ccreraonies were completed, to attend the church, 
listen to the ordinary service and take tlie aaerainent. A special 
marriage service was developed sloivly, and it was no part of 
the real marriage. During the tenth century (at all events in 
Italy and Krance) it was liogiiining to become customary to cele- 
brate the first part of the real nuptials, still a purely temporal 
act, outside tlie church door. Soon this was followed by the 
regular hride-nmss, directly applicable to the occasion, inside the 
church. By the twelfth century the priest directed the cere- 
mony, now involving an imposing ritual, which began outside the 
church and ended with the bridal mass inside. By the thirteenth 
ceutury, the priest, superseding the guardians of the young 
couple, himBell ofrieiated through tlie whole ceremony. Tip to 
that tinio marriage had been a purely private business transaction. 
Thus, after more than a millcrmiuin of Christianity, not by law 
but by the .^low growth of custom, ecclcBiastical marriage was 
eBtablishcd.^ 

It was undoubtedly an event of very great importance not 
merely for the Church hut for the whole history of European 
marriage even down to to-day. The whole of our public method 
of celebrating marriage to-day is based on that of the Gatholie 
Church as cstahliBhcd in tlie twelfth century and formulated in 
the Canon law. Even the publication of banns has its origin here, 
and the fact that in our modern civil marriage the public 
ceremony takes place in an office and not in a Church may dia- 


lllowunl, np. oii,, vnl. i, pp, rt wfir/.; EsniRiu. op, cit., vid. I, pp. 
2Ci ct nrq,; Rinitli niul CIictiLliam, Dielionary of ChriHtian dfitiquUioef 
art. "CoiitniC't of ^lurriugc,^' 
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giuBG ljut cannot alter tlie fact that it ia the clivecfc and unquefr. 
tionable descendant of tlio public cicclesiaBtical ceremony whicb 
embodied the slow and aubtlo triumpli — so slow and subtle that 
its history is dilTioult to trnec — of C-liristian pricFts over tlie 
private aiTairs of men and woimm. Ilefore they set themselves to 
tins task jiiiiniagc evcrywliere was the private business of the 
persons concerned; wljeri they had completed tlielr tusk, — and 
it was not absolutely eoinplcto luitil the Cmviieil of Trent,— a 
private marriiige Imd lieconm a sin and alniost a orlme.^ 

It may seem a imittjsr for surpi'ise that tJio Olnirch which, 
ns we know, had shown uu ever greater tendency to reverence 
virginity ami to cast contumely on the sexual relationship, sliould 
yet, parallel with tliat movement and with tlic growijig influence 
of asceticisni, liave shown so great an anxiety to capture marriage 
and to confer on it a public, dignilicfl, and ndigious character. 
There was, however, no coutriulictimi. The factoi's that were 
constituting Kuropean marriage, talccn us a whole, were indeed 
of very diverse eluiracter.s and often iiivrdved un reconciled con- 
tradictions. But so for as the central cirorta of tlic ecclesiastical 
legislators w‘ei’o concerned, there was a dclinite and intelligibh! 
point of vitnv. Tlio very (Icpreciation of the sexual instinct 
involved ilw necessity, siyu:c the mtithu-L eonld not be upi’oottv, 
of ennstituting for it a Ic'gitimate cliimmdj, so IJmt ecclesiastical 
matrimony was, it Inis been said, '^analogaua to a license to sell 
intoxicating liquors.’'^ Ivloretiver, matrimony exhibited tlie 
power of the Churcli to confer on the licciiHe a dignity and ilia- 
tinction which would clearly sepiirate it from tlie general stream 
of lust. Bexuiil enjoyment is impure, tliu faithful cannot par- 
take of it until it luis l»ecu purified by tlie ministrations of the 
Churdn The Holcmuixutiou of marriage was the necessary 
result of the sanctUUiation of virginity. It became necessary 


i Any later clmngi>a in Catlicilio Canon law have morely been in the 
direction of mnking matrimony wtill imriowiti- ami still more remote 
from the pTiietii'c of tint worUl. Tly a iMipul ilecrcie of 1007, civil mar* 
ringpH and jnnrriiigeH in jifm-CathoHc iilucrs of wnrdiip are (kclared U 
1)0 not only sinful ami unlawful (wlucli they were before), but actually 
null ujul void. 

aiiJ, B. P, Uiyy'nofl, Oar Divoifm LaiOj p. 3. 
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to sanctify marriage also, and lienee ^vas developed the India- 
Bolnble sacrament of mat^imon3^ Tlie conception of marriage 
as a religious aucramuiit, a eoncejition of far-reaching influence, 
is the great contribution of the Catholic Church to the history 
of marriage. 

It is important to remember that, while Christianity brought tho 
Idea of Tiuirriage iiH a Hiieminent into the main stream of the institutional 
history of Kiiropo, that Idea waa merely developed, not invented, by the 
Cliurch. 11 is an aneiimt and even ])riniitivo idea. The Jews believed 
that inurringc is a mngieo-reUgionB bond, having in it soraething mystical 
rcBombling a Hiterameiit, and that idea, says Burkheim (L’Ann^e Soaio- 
logitjiic, eighth year, 15)05, p. 419), is perhaps very archaic, and hangs 
on to the generally mugie character of sex relations, "The mere act of 
union, Crawley remarks {7'h(i MynHo Rose, p. 31S) concerning savages, 

“ia potcniiiilly a marriage coromoiiy of the sacramental Idnd 

One nmy even crcalit the earliest animistic men witli Home euch vagna 
conception before any cerenjony iiecnmo crystallized.*’ The eBaejiee of a 
marriogc ceremony, the same writer eontumeH, “is the 'joining together’ 
of a man and a woman ^ in the words of our Kiiglish service, 'for this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother and shall be joined unto 
his wife; and they two shall be one nosh.’ At the other side of the 
world, amongst the Ornng Tlenuas, the.se ■words arc pitmounccd by an 
elder, when a marriage is soleniiiized: 'Listen all ye that are prcsBiit; 
thoso that were disUint ate now brought tegetberi those that wctei 
HcpaTnted are now united/ Jfiirriage ceremonies in all stages of culture 
may he called ridigious with ns much propriety as any ceremony what- 
ever, Tlinse -^rho were separated are now joined together, those ■nho 
were miitimlly taboo now break the taboo," Tims marriage ceremonies 
prevent si'n and neutral Ixe danger. 

Tlie Catholic conception of marriage wma, it is clear, in essentials 
precisely tlm priniitivo. concejitioii, Christianity drew the sacramental 
idea from the archaic traditinim in po]m1av ennsniousnesa, and its own 
eccleshmtical contrihutinn lay in slowly giving that idea a formal and 
rigid shape, and in declaring it indissoluhlo. As among savages, it was 
in the act of eonflcnt that the eaaetice of the sacrament layj the 
intervention of tho priest was not, in principle, ncccaaai-y to give mar- 
riage its religiously binding character. The essence of the sacrament 
was mutual acceptance of each other by the man a-nd tho woman, as hus- 
band and wife, and technically the priest who presided at the ceremony 
was simply a witness of the aacrament. Tlie essential fact being thus 
the mental aeb of consent, the sacrinnent of inalriTnony had the peculiar 
cimraotor of being without any outward and viaiblo sign. Perhaps H 
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wi& this fact, ijiHbiucUvcIy felt hh a weaknesa, wliicK led to tho iinraonae 
eiiipliaals on tlic imlisHolubility of tlic KiLciuiniMifc of nialriniony, ulvGady 
catiibllBliod liy iSt. Auffiisiinc;. The C'aiionista lii'onglit fnrwiu'd ^'arioua 
arguments to uccounL f<n‘ tliat indiaKrdubility, iind a frtapunit argument 
has always heBn tVie Rviriptiiral apiilifittiou of the Icrin "imio llcah’* to 
married couples; lint t)u'. favorite argument of tlie CaiiaiitHtH was that 
matrimony vcproHeiitiH tluj imioii of CliviaL with the Olitivcli; tlmt la 
indiflaolubipj and ilicrefore its image must lie indiKHrihihle (KHniein, op, 
vol, i, p, (14). In part, also, mie inaj^ woll licliew, tlie Idea of the 
jndissnlidiility of niarriage HUggestisl itsiolf to the ecdcsiustieal mind by 
a natural asHoeintion of iiltais: the vow of virginity in, nirmastidsni wag 
incliHKCiIuble; ought not the vow of sexual rclatiotmhii) in nintrinuuiy to 
be ainiiliirly indissoluble? Tt appeara that it was not until llfit, in 
Peter Lombard’s A'euioacifW, that r) car and form iil reeognition is found of 
matrimony as one of the sevva sacramonta (Tlou'ard, op, oil., vol. i, p. 
333). 


The Chui’di, liowGver, had not only niado marriage a reli- 
gious iirt; it had also mmlo it a pnblio act. '‘.Phe nfUcinting priest, 
who had now hocnine iho ailiitor of niurriagu, wub bound by all 
tlie injunctions and prnhiliitions of tlui diiircih, and he could 
not allow liiinself to Ixujd to the incHuiitions and interests of 
irulividual eouples or their guardians. It was inevitable tliat ia 
this iiuitter, as in other siniiiar nuittcnSs a eode of ceelesiiistieul 
rcgnhitioiia should be gradimlly dc^vcloju.'d for his giiidnnce, 
TliiK junal of the Church, due to its gnn\dng (aintml of the 
world’s uiraii'fl, u'as the origin of Canon law. AVith tin* develop- 
niont of Canon law tli(i wljole Held of the r(!guhition of the 
sexual rehitioTisliips, and tlie contrr)! of its aberrations, liecjniio an 
GXcluBivfdy ecadesinsticid matter, "rhe seevdar law could tiila^ no 
more direc^t cognizance of adultery tlian of fornication or mastur- 
bation; bigamy, iiKiest, and sodoniy were not tcinjioral criinc.s; 
the Church was sn2)i'oni(‘ in the wliolc sjilicre of Re,x, 

It was during the twcli’th contury that Camm law developed, 
and Gratiau wms tlie master mind who first moulded it. He 
belonged to the Bolognese school of jurisprudence wliicdi had 
inherited the sane traditions of Homan hnv. The Canons wliicli 
Grutian eonipiled were, however, no inorcj the mewe result of 
legal traditions than llicy were the outcome of (doistered theo- 
logical apeculation. They were the result of a response to the 
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practical naecls of the day Ijcfove those needs had had time to 
form a foundation for iiiu;-F5i)nii subtleties. At a somewhat 
later period, before the cIohc of the century, the Italian jiiriats 
were vaiiquis^hed by the Gallic tlieologians of Paris as represented 
by Peter Loiuliard. Tlie result was the introduction of niia- 
chievoiis comploxiti(?s,^rhi(:ll went far to roh Canon law alike of 
its certainty and its adaptation to human netiessities. 

Notwithstiimliiig, liowcver, all the parasitic acerationa which 
swiftly hegan to form around tho Canon law and to entangle its 
practical acftiviiy, tluit legislation emhodied — predominantly at 
the outset and more obscurely throughout its ^^■llola period of 
vital activity — a sound core of real value. The Canon law 
recognized at the outset that the esBcntial fact of marriage is the 
actual sexual union, accomplialicd with the intention of inaugu- 
rating a perinanent relationship. The copula air7ialis, the male- 
iug of two “one llcsli/' according to the Scriptural plirase, a 
mystic synihol of tlie union of the Oluirch to Christ, was tlie 
eseenco of marriage, and tint inntual consent of the couple alone 
BufTiccd to const itvite marriage, oven witliout any religious bene- 
diction, or wiihout any ceremony at all. The formless and 
unhlossed union was still a veal and Ijinding marriage if the two 
partica had willed it so tn be.^ 

'Wlifttcvcr hard things may he said aliout tlm Canon law, it must 
never he forgotten thab it earried tliroiigli the Middle Agea until tlie 
middle of tlie sixteenth century the great truth that the nsatmen of mnr- 
i'iage lie« not in rilea and frirms, but in tlie mutual c‘OnB<Mit of the two 
persons who marry each other. When tho Catholic Church, in it.s grow- 
ing rigidity, lost that eemeeptian, it was taken np hy tho Protestants 
and Puritans in their first sUigc of ardent vital activity, though it was 
more or lesH drfjpped as they full laick into a state of guhRorvience to 
forms. Tt continucid to laj TuiiintannHl hy moralists and poets. "Ilux:; 
George Ompninn, tlie dranuitist, who was both moralisb and poet, in 
The Gvntlemon (IflOfl), represents the riteless marriage of his 

hero and heroine, wliicV the latter thus introduces: — 


1 Tt was the Oounr'il of Trent, in the sixteenth centuTy, which mach< 
Gcelesiustienl I'ilns eHsenlial hi liiiiilltig niuvriuge; but even then fifty, 
six prelates voted against that deeision. 
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"May not wo now 

Our contract iniikc anil niavry Ijaforn Hnaven? 

Are not tho laws of God and Xiiluro inuro 
Tlian. formal laws of men ? Arc otitM iird rit>?p, 

More virtuoiif) tluin tlic viny Huli^tanefi is 
Of lioly nuptials Koleuuv/.iiMl witliin ? 

. * . . The eternal iictH of our jntre Hoiila 

Knit un witli Goil, tlio soul of nil the world, 
lie shall he priest to ns; ami with such ritca 
As wci can here deviHC we 'wilt express 
And fltroiigly ratify our hearts' true vowa, 

Which no external violeiuie sliall diHHolve/* 

And tO"day, KIlcu TCejs the diatiiigniHhed prophet of inarrlago reform, 
declares at the end of her Jjicho und Eho that the true luarringe law 
contains only the parngrapli! “They who love eaoU other are husband and 
wife.” 

Tile GBtablisliiiieiit of inni riago on tliia Bound ami natural- 
istic btisis lifid the further cxciellont result that it plnoecl the man 
and the u^imnn^ who could thus conatitiito riuUTiugn by tlieir con- 
sent in entire disregard of the wishes of their parents nr families, 
on the same moral level, 1 1 ere the t’hureh mois following alike 
the later Iloinans and tlie early Christians like Ijactiintius and 
.Toromo who had declared tluit wliat was liint for a man was licit 
for a woinun. The Penitenliala uIho attempted to act up tins 
same moral law for both sexes. The C'luionists Unally allowed a 
certain suproniacy to the Imslnind, tlunigli, mi the other hand, 
they BomotiuiGs seemed to assign even the chief part in marriage 
to the wife, and the attempt was made to derive the word main- 
vionium from matrix uiunium, tliereliy dc(!lnring the maternal 
function to be the esstuitlal fact of miirriago.i 

Tlie fiouiid demon tfl in tlui Canon law (loncoption of marriage 
were, however, from a very early period largdy if not altogether 
neutral izcfl by the verbal su1)tld:ii?.s hy wliich they were overlaid, 
and even by its own fiiiKlanieiitfil original (lef('(!t.s. JSven in the 
thirteenth eeutury it began tn be possible to nttaoh a superior 
force to marriage verbally formed per ver}}^ (U prcs&mii than 


1 ICbiuiuii, up , cU ., voh i, p. Oh 
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onG constitiitGfl by BGxnal Pinion, while so many impediments to 
mai'i’iage were sot up tljat it became difficult to know what mar^ 
riages were valid, an important point since a marriiigG even inno- 
cently contracted within the prohibited degrees Avaa only a 
putative inarriagti. The most serious and the most inotoundly 
unnatural feature of this Gccleaiastical coneeption of marriage 
was the flagrant contradiction Ijetween tlm extreme facility with 
which the gate of marriage was flung open to the 3^onng couple, 
even if they were little inoro than cliildren, and the extreme 
rigor with u liich it was loclced and bolted when they were inside. 
That is still the dcfcc^t of tlie marriage system we have inherited 
from the Cliiircli, but in tlie hands of the Canonists it was 
emphasized both on the side of its facility for entrance and of 
its difficulty for cxit.^ Alike from the staiulpoint of reason and 
of humanity the gate that is easy of ingress must be easy of 
egress; or if the exit is necessarily difficult then extreme care 
must be taken in admission. But neither of these necesBary pre- 
cautions was possible to tlio CiinnniRta. Matrimony was a 
sacraniont and all must be welcome to a saernment, the more so 
since otherwise tlu^y may he thrust into the mortal ain of fornica' 
tion. On the other side, since matrimony was a aiicrament, when 
once truly formed, beyond the permissible power of verbal 
quibbles to invalidate, it could never be abrogated. The very 
institution that, in tlm view of the Chuj'ch, had been set np aa a 
bulwark against liccuse became itself an iiiatniment for aidihcially 
creating liceiiBe. So that tlie not result of the Canon law in the 
long run was the production of a state of things which— *in the 


1 It is HOmetiniCfl Haiti that the Catholie Cliui*ch is uhlo to diminiBh 
the evils of its doctriiuj of the indiBBolubility of marriage by the number 
of impedimentfi to murriuge it adniit.s, thus alTortling free Bcope for dia- 
pensationa from This aearecly seems to be the case. Dr. P. 

T. irayc,s, who speaks wiLli axithority as Clianoclhir of the Catholic Arch- 
‘Uocese of New York, statos (“Impedimimts to Marriage in tho Catholic 
jhiirelV’ yorih Aaicrtoaa Review, l^fay, lOOij) that even in .so modern 
•ind HO mi.ved a <^dmmunity as this there are few applications for diapen- 
satioiia cm aecioiint of impediments; there are 16,000 Catholie niarriagea 
per annum in New York City, luit Hearcely five iier annum nro quoationed 
as to validity, and Uicho cliiolly on the ground of bigamy. 
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eyes of a large part of Christendom — ^more thaa neutralized the 
soundneBS of its original coneeptiou.^ 

tn Knglawclj wlierti from tluj ninth (nmtiiry, marriiige was gener- 
ally accepted by tbe ecclnsliistifial and temporal powers ns indissoluble, 
Canon law was, in the main, catnbliHlii'd ns in the rest of Cbriatendom. 
Thero wore, hoM’^over, certain poiiits in which Caiiuu law was not accepted 
by the law of Knglanil, By Kiiglish law a eercinony before a priest was 
ncceasnry to the. validity of a maiTitige, though in .Scotland the Canon 
law doctrine was aect'ided that Birnple coiiHent of the pnrties, even 
excliaiiged secretly, HuITiced to constitute marriage. Agnin, the issue of 
a void marriagtj contracted in innocence, niul the issue of persona who 
subsequently marry each other, ore legitimate by Caiioti law, hut nob by 
the common law of Knghind (Oeiiry, Mavriatje aud T'aniily lielatioiis, 
p. 3; BoHook and Maitland, Zoo. ctt.). The (!!'unoniatn regarded the dis- 
abilities attucliing to bastardy tia a punishment inllicted on the offending 
parontfl, and considered, therefore, that no burden sbould fall on the 
children when there bad bc(Mi a eeremnny in gmnd faith on the part of 
One at least Of the parents. Tn Lin's rcsprct the Knglish law is leas rca- 
HounblG and humane. It was at the Council of 7\ferton, in 12.10, that the 
barons of England rejected the proposal to make tlie laws of England 
harmonizo with the Canon law, that i.s, with tliu (’cclesiastical law of 
('lu'jstcndom generally, In allowing cliildren hnni befure ^ledloek to b& 
legitimated by sulisequent marriage. flroHseteste |K)iii'ed forth his olo- 
qucncG and his argunnmtH in favor of the change, hut in vain, and the 
law of lOnghind has over Hinec stood alone in this rc«i)er‘t (Freeman, 
‘'Merton Briory,” Towns nnd DlsirxrtH), The proposal wan 

rejected in the fumons foriinila, "NolinnuH leges Anglia* imiture,^* a for- 
tnula which merely stood for an iinrcai^nnaldc and inhumane ohstiimcy, 

tn the; Uni tod States, while hy common bnv Hiihscquent nmrriagB 
fails to legitlmato children born Ix'fore marriage, in many of the States 
the Bubfloqiiciib marriage of the [la rents effords by sfat;jtc tlm legitimacy 
of the child, sometimes (as in Maim;] initoniatieally, more usually (aa 
in Massac) msetts) through special iuiknowlcdgmcnt by tins father. 

TJie appearance of Lutlier and tike Ucfoniiation involved 
the decay of the Ganmi law Fyntein en far as Europe ub a wliole 
was concenied. It ivas for many reasons imposBible for the 


1 The Canonists, say Bolhick and Maitlaiid {loo, eft,), "made a 
capricious mess of tlie marriage law.” ^.Shddmik,” says Howard (ofi. ait,, 
vol i, p. H40), "Imva iiicrH thcorv and sulitin quibbling Imd inoro disas- 
trmis conscquoiiccs in practical life than in the case of the distincUou 
s{misolia do pricscnli and da futwoJ* 
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Proteetant reformers to retain formally either the Catholic con- 
cep tion of matrimony or the precariously elaborate legal structure 
which the Church had built up on that conception. It can 
scarcely he said, indeed, that the Protestant attitude towards the 
Catliolic idea of matrimony was altogether a clear, logical, or 
consistent attitude. It was a revolt, an emotional impulae, rather 
than a matter of reasoned principle. In its inevitable iiecesaity, 
under tlic circnmstances of the rise of Protestantism, lies its 
justilication, and, on tiie whole, its wholcsonie soundness. It 
took the form, wliieli may seem strange in a religious movement, 
of proclaiming tluit marriage is not a religious but a secular 
matter. Marriage is, said Luther, “^a worldly tiling/^ and Calvin 
put it on the Hame level as liouse-huildiug, fanning, or shoe- 
laaking. But wdiile this secularization of marriage representa 
the general and final drift of Protestantism, the leaders of 
Protestiiutism were tliem selves not altogether confident and clear- 
sighted in the matter. Kven Lutlier was a little confused on this 
point; sornetinieH he seems to call marriage “a sacrainenV’’ 
sometimes temporal business/’ to be left to the stnte-i It 
was the latter vie^v'^ which tended to prevail. But nt first there 
was a period of confusion, if not of chaos, in the minds of the 
Beformers; not only w’ore they not always convinced in their 
own minds ; they were at variamje with each other, especially on 
the very jjractical (pu’stion of divorce. Luther on the whole 
belonged to the move rigid party, including Galvin and Beza, 
which would grant divoi'ce only for adultery and malicious deser- 
tion; Bome, including many of the early English Protestants, 
were in i'nvcir of alhnving the husband to divorce for adultery but 
not the wife. Another party, including Zwingli, wta’c influenced 
by Erasmus in a more liberal direction, and — moving tow'ards 
the standpoint of Bonuin Imperial IcgisUitinn — admitted various 
causes of divorce. Some, like Biicev, anticipating Milton, would 
even allow divorce wljen the husband was uniiblc to love his wdfe. 


1 KnwnTd, op, vnl, i, pp. 38B ct Rcq. On the whole, however, 
Luther’s opinion wtin that inrirringp. thourii a flfwrorl and mysterious 
tliSng, iH not a snernment; his varinus slnteTnents on the matter are 
brouglit togetlier by StrampITj Luther iiber die Eho, pp. 204-2U. 
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At the begiimiiig Home of tlio Hofonnera adopted the principl,e of 
Kelf-divorcej as it prevailed iimoiig the Jews and was accepted by 
some early Church CoiuicilH. In this ivay Ijuthcr hold that the 
cause for the divorce itself elTeotod the divorce witlioiit any 
judicial decree, tliougli a jiiagisterial penuissirui u-a« iioeded fop 
remarriage. This questioJi of remarrlago, and the treatment 
of the adulterer, wore also mutterH of disputo. Tlio remarriage 
of the innocent party was generally accojiLcd ; in l*ln gland it began 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, was pronounced valid by 
the Archbishop of Cantorhury, and conhnned by TnYliamont. 
Many Itoformers were ojiposedj however, to the lemarriagc of the 
adiilteroua Boast, Beza, and ^fohuiehthoii w’ould have 

him hanged and so settle the qucBtion of remarriage; Luther 
and Galvin would like to kill him, hut since the civil rulers were 
slack in adopting that measure they allowed him to remarry, if 
possible ill some other part of the country J 

Tlie final outcome wan tliat Protestantism framed a con- 
ception of marriage mainly on the legal and economic factor — a 
factor not ignored Init strictly suborilinaaid by tlic Canonists — ■ 
Find regarded it as c-ssentially a contract. In so doing they were 
on the negative side e/fccting a real progress, for they broke the 
power of an antiquated and ailLneiid aystem, Init on the pcmitlve 
side they wta e mei’cly returning to a eoneeption whicli prevails in 
barbarous societies, and is most pronouma'd when marriage is 
most assimilablo to purchase. The step.s taken liy Protestantiam 
involved a considerable dninge in tlio nature of marriage, but not 
necessarily any great clnmgcs in its fonn. MaiTiagc was no 
longer a Bacrament, l:)ut it was still a pulilitt and not a private 
function and was still, however inennsistcntly, solemnized in 
Church. And as Protostantisin had no rival cralo to set up, both 
in Germany and Eiiglaiid it fcdl hack on the general principles of 
Canon law, modifying them to suit its own sjjecial attituck and 
needs. ^ It was the later Puritanic inovcjment, first in the 

J TTnward, of). ci<., vol, ii, pp. 01 ct 

2 1^robftbly HB u result of the? Hoatewhat confused and incohorenb 
attihule of the Ttcforninrfs, tlu? Canon hiw of niarringc, in a modified form, 
roaUy porsfAted in Protcstmit conntricH to ii groator f?xt(?nfc than in 
Ciitlmlic rourUrloN; in Ftnuicc, c?4|M*f'iiilly, it huH been much move pro* 
foundly inotli/lcd (IGHinijin, op. pin, vol, i,' p. 3.1), 
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Fctlierlanda (laSO), tlion iu England (1053), and aftorwards in 
New England, whicli introduced a Rcricjiis and coherent con- 
ception of Protestant marriage, and began to establisli it on a 
civil base. 

The ICiigliali Hi'foi’iuer.4 iinclor Edward V'l and liia enlightened 
advieerfi, including ArchhiHliop Cranmer, tonk liheml viowH ot marriage, 
and wore prepared to carry througli many adinirable reforms, The early 
death of Muili King exerted ii profomid influence on the legal history of 
ICiigli.sh iimrriiige, 'J'lie (’utliolie reuetion under Queen BTary killed oIT 
the more radical KeformerH, while the suhsequent acceesion of Queen 
Elizabeth, wliti.w attitude trnrardfi marriage was grudging, illiberal, and 
old-faHhicmed, npproximatiug to that of her father, riemy VIII (ae wit- 
TifiHScd, for instance, iti her deeicled cipiiofiitiou to the marriage of the 
clergy), |]erniiineiitly uflfected EngliHli marriage law. It becamo less 
liberal than that of other Protestant countrica, and closei' to that of 
Catholic emmtvicB, 

The rclorni of marriage attempted by the PuTitnn.s began in Eng- 
land in 1044, wlieri an Act was passed asserting "maniage to be no sacra- 
ment, nor peon liar to tlie Churcih of God, hut common to mankind and 
of public intere.st to every CoinmoiuveaUh.” The Act added, notwith- 
staiuliiig, that it was expedient marriage should ho solemnized by "a 
lawful minister of tlie Word." The more radical Act of 1053 swept away 
tlii.H provision, and made marriage purely secular. Tlie banns were to bo 
puhlished (hy registrars s])Gf;inlly appuiiiicd) iu tlio Church, or (if the 
parties desired) the mavket-plncc. The marriage was to bo pcrfomenl 
by a Justico of Lho Peace; the age of consent to niarriagc for a man was 
mado sixteen, for a w-oman fourteen (Seobell's Acts and Ordinancen, pp. 
80, 23fl). The Ilestoruliou nhcillHlied this sensible Act, and reintroduced 
Canon-law tradiliona, l)ut tlie Ihiritan conception of inarriago was car- 
ried over to America, where it took root and flourished. 

It was out of Puritrtnism, morcovei', aa rei^resented by 
Miltoi), that the first genuinely modern though as yet still imper- 
fect conception of tlie marriage relationship ■was destined to 
emerge. The early Eofonners in this matter acted mainly from 
an obscure instinct of natural revolt in an environment of 
plebeian materialism. The Puritans were moved by their feeling 
for sinipliclty and civil order aa the conditiona for religious free- 
dom. itilton, in. his Docinne and DiscipUna of DivorG&, pub- 
lishod in If If, when lie was thirty-five years of age, proclaimed 
the supremacy of the Bubstanco of marriuge over the form of it. 
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and tliQ apiritual aatonoiny oi! the individual in t]ie regulation of 
that form. He had grasped the meaning of that conoeption of 
personal responsibility which is the foundation of sexual relation- 
ships as they are Ijeginning to appear to men to-day, If Milton 
had left beliind him only liis ivritings on marriage and divorce 
they would have sufficed to stamp liim with the seal of genius. 
Christendom had to wait a century and a half before another man 
of genius of the first rank^ \\hllielm von Hurnboldtj spoke out 
with ecpial authority nnd clenrncfiB in favor of free marriage and 
free divorce. 

It ia to tbo honor of Milton, and one of liia eJiieE claims on our 
gj-fttituile, that ho is the first great protagonist in Cliristeiifioin of tho 
doctrine that innrriage is a private juattcr, nnd tlmlj therefore, it should 
bo freely diSBoluhle by niutnal eoiiHcnt, or even at the desire of one of 
the parties. We owe to him, says Howard, ''the boldest tlefencc of the 
liberty of divorce which had yet appeared. IE taken in tliu abstract, and 
applied to both sexes alike, it is perliaps the Ktrongest defenec which t... 
bo made through an appeal to mere authority j" though IiIh nrgumeiits, 
being based on reason and cxjicrienoe, are nfteu ill sustained by hij 
authority; he is really speaking the language of tin* jnoclern socint 
reformer, and Miltoids writings on this sulijeeb an? now Hinnetinms I'anked 
in importance abciva all his other work (Ma«Hon, Life of Mition, vol. iii; 
Ifoward, op. Oil., I'ol. ii, p. Bfi, vol, iil, p, 251 ; C. E. ^VIu'ele^, '‘Milton’s 
JDoctrino and Discipline of Divorce,” ^'^iuotccnlk Ovofurp, Jan,, 1907). 

Marriage, said Milton, "is not a mere carnal cnition, hiit a human 
society; wlicrc that cannot be had there can bo no true marringe” (Doc- 
(Hue of Dworce, Dk, i, Ch, XIII) j it ia "a covenant, tlm very being 
wlioreof conaistH not in n forced coliabitation, and counterfeit perform- 
ftneo of duties, but in unfeigned love and pence” (/&., On VI). Any 
marriage that is less than tliis is "an idol, nothing in tlio w'orld.” Tlie 
weak point in Milton’s prcHcntation of the matter ia that he never 
cxplieitly acrords to the wife tlie, same power of initialivo in marringo 
and divorce as to the liusband. There ia, how’eivcr, nothing in Ida argu- 
ment to prevent its equal application to tlm wife, an !i])plicatlon which, 
w'hile never assorting ho never denies; and it ban been pointed out that 
he aaauraca tliat women are tho ccpmla of men nnd demanda from them 
intollectual and spiritual companionship | however ready Milton may 
have been to grant complete efpmlity of divorce to the ■wife, it wmilil 
have been impoasihlo for a SR\'Piitni’nth century Puritan to liavo obtiiincd 
4ny hearing for such a doctrine ; his argumejitfl would have been received 
#^ith, if tliafc wore posaible, even mores neglect tliun they actually snot. 
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(Milton’S Bcornful sonnet coneerning the reception of hia book ia well 
known.) 

Milton insists thiit in the conventional Christian marriage exclusive 
importance is attached to carnal connoefcion. So long as that connection 
ia pofl.sil)]c, no matter what antipathy may exist between the couple, no 
matter how niistakea they may have been “^'through any error, conceal- 
ment, or nnsJidvontUrt!/’ no matter if it is impossible for them to "live 
in any nnion or cfmtprjtuient all their days," yob the marriage still holds 
good, the two most "fadge together" [op, cU,, Bk. i). It ia the Canon 
laWi bo ndiieli is at fanlti ''doubtless by tlie policy of the devil," for 
the Canon law leadH to liccntiouftnesH (o/j, cit,), It is, he argues, the 
absence of reaHonable liberty which eauBCR lieenBe, and it is the men who 
desire to retain tlic privileges of license M’lio oppose the introduction of 
Tcasonablc liberty. 

The just ground for divorce is "iiidispoHition, unfitness, or con- 
trariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature unchangeable, hindering, 
and ever likely to hinder, tlic main benefits of conjugal society, which 
are solivca and peace." Without the "deep and serious voYity” of mutual 
love, wedlock is "nothing hut the empty Inisks of a mere outside matri- 
mony,'’ a mere liypocvisy, and mnst ha dissolved (op. ait.). 

;Milton goes bevond the usual Puritan standpoint, and not only 
rejects courts and magistratcH, but approves of self-divorce; for divorce 
cannot rigblly lielong lu any civil or earthly power, since "ofttinies tlio 
causes of seeking divorco reside so deeply in the radical nnd innocent 
afTecLiona of nature, aa ia not within the dioccao of law to tamper with," 
He adds that, for the prevention of injustice, special points may be 
I’cfen'cd to llie nuigislrtih*, who .-should not, however, in any caHC, he able 
to forbid divorcG (op. oif., Bk. 11, Cln XXT), Speaking from a stand- 
point wliieh u'C have not even yet attained, ho proteata against the 
tthfliirdity of "author I /.ing a judicial court to toss about and divulge the 
unaccountable and secret reason of diaall'ection between man and wife." 

In niodorn tiiues Hinton was accustomed to compuro the marriage 
law to this law of tliR Sabbath iia broken by .Tesns, We find exactly the 
aiuuo vompavifton (n MilUm. The. Sabbath, he believes, was made fox 
Gotl. "Yet when the gtiod of man comes into the .scales, wc have that 
voice of infinite goodness and henigjiiiy, that ‘Sahhatli was made for man 
and not man for Sabliath.’ What thing ever was made more for man 
alone, iiud leas for tlnd, than nuuriugeV" [op rit., Bk, i, Cli. XI). "If 
man ha lord of the Sabbath, can ho he less than lord of marriage?" 

Milton, in tlii^ mnttcir ns in othen, stood nntpide the cimente 
of hifi ago. His f’oni'option of murviage miulo no more impres- 
sion on contemporary life than his Faradiaa Lost. Even hie 
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own Puritan party xvho had ])aKBL'd the Act oJ: 1653 had strangely 
failed to tranafer divorce and nullity oases to the tempornl courts, 
which would at Iciiat have Ixien a stop on the riglxt road. The 
Puritan influence xvaa traiislerrod to America and constituted 
the leaven which still works in producing the liberal though too 
iniaiitely detailed divorce laws of iiiaiiy Slates. The American 
secular marriage proccdiu’c followed that set up by the English 
CoinmonwciiUli, and tli() die: turn of the great Quaker, George 
Fox, iniirry none, but uro witiic.‘^Bes of (wldch wa« really 
the sound kernel in tho Canon hnv) is regarded as the spirit of 
the marriage law of the conHcrvative but liberal State of PermByl- 
vania, where, as recently as 1885, a statute was passed expressly 
authon 2 ;iiig a man and woman to anlcninij^e their oxvu marriage ^ 

111 England itself tlie reforms in marriage law elTected by tlie 
Puritans were at the Restoration largely submerged. For two 
and a luilf eL!nturi(j.s longer the Ihiglish spiritual courts adniinis- 
tered what was Buljstanlially tin; old (Janon hiw. Eivorce had> 
indeed, become more dilliciilt than Ijebjre the Iteformation, and 
the married woman’s lot was in conserpiciii'e harder. From the 
si.xtceiith century to the sec;oiid half of the ninetaeiitli, English 
marriage law was peculiarly har.‘<li and rigid, miioh less liberal 
than that of any other Proteatiuit country. Divorce wae 
unknown to tho ordinary English law, and a special act of 
Parliament, at enormous (jxpenso, was necessary to procure it in 
indiviihral cascs.-^ There was even an attitude of self-righteouH- 
nese in the inuintcnaiu'e of tliixS system. It was regarded os 
moral. There was complete fiulure to vealixe that nothing is 
more immoral than tho existonoo of unreal sexual unions, not 

iTlie Quaker eotiopption of umrriago is .still vitally influcaLiiil. 
flavH Jlrs. llesaiit p. li)), "HlHnild lujt we taku a leaf 

out of the'Quakev'H book, aail suli.sLiLuti! foi' llie. in-o.sent legal forniB of 
marriage a simple, duel aval ion publiely inafleif*’ 

2 Howard, Ofi. ci(.^ vol. ii, p, 450, Tlio actual practice in Pctinnyl- 
vania appears, however, to dilVer little from that usual in the other 
States. 

a Howard, op. oil., vol. ii, p, lOD. is, indeed, wonderful,'^ 
riowarcl rcinnvrka, "that a great natinn, priding herself rui a love of equity 
and Hocial liberty, Hhould thus for five giMieraOitniH tolerate an invidiouB 
indulgence, rather than rriiukly ivnil eouragetniHly Ui free herself from 
tho Bhadtlen of an eccdtjsiastk'al tradition," 
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only from the point of view of theoretical but also of practical 
morality, for no corniiumity could tolerate a majority of such 
unions*^ In 1857 an act for reforming the Byateni was at last 
passed with great clillieulty. It was a Bomewlmt inoohorent and 
make-shift nioasurci, and was arairedly pat forward only as a 
step towards further reform ; but it still Bubatantially governfl 
Euglisli prorediiro, and in the eyes of many lias set a permanent 
standard of morality. Ihie spirit of blind conaervatisrn, — 
J^ohtmiis Icf/en Anf/H(V muiarc, — wlncli in this Bphero bad 
reasserted itself after the vital movement of Hoforjii and l^uritan- 
isrn, still persists. In (luestioiis of marriage and divorce English 
legislation and Thiglish liulilic feeling are hchind alike both the 
Latin land of France and the Puritanically moulded land of the 
United iStntes. 

Tlic (luthor of an ablo and temperate osBtiy on 7'ho Question of Eng- 
Ush Diroicc, Rununing np llie ehuracbiiistii's of the liiiigli.sh divorec law, 
['oneludps Lliat it is; (1) unerpial, (2) iinmonil, (3) eontradietory, (4) 
Mlogkail, (5) uricertiiiji, and (0) unBuiled to prenejit rerpiii-eincntH. It 
WHS only gruilgliigly intiodina^d in n kill, jin^sented to Parlinment in 
1857, wliieh wh.r .Htulihornlj'^ ro.^jRtcd during ii wbole seRsion, not only on 
rcIigiouH grounds by the opponents of divovee, but alHo Ijy the frienda of 
divorce, who dcHired a more liheiul meiiRurc. It dealt witli the aexcB 
\tne<iuully, granting the. buRband but not Mie wife, divorce for adultery 
alone. In introducing Lbe bill tbo Attoruey-fjeneral apologized for tliift 
defect, Htating that the ineaRiire vvhh not intended to be final, but merely 
aa a step towards further leg-iRbilioii. Ilmt ivuh jnnre than half a cen- 
tury ago, but the, furtiier «tep bns not yet been talcnii. Tneouiplete and 
unflfttiHraebiry as Lbn meaRvire, was, it Heeina to Inive been regarded by 
ninny as revolutionary and dangerous in the, bighflHt de,gi'<'e. Tlie. author 
{»f an article on '‘*MiMb!ni Divnree" in the f/uinersai Ifcvicto for July, 
1850, wliile approving in principle ol thy ontabliHliment of a special 
■jjivoree Court, yefc deehire,d that tlie new court was "tending to destroy 
mnniugc fiR a Hooial iiiHtitutbm and to sap female cbnatity,” and that 
^everyone now is a huRbancl and wife, nt "No one," be adds, “can 

now' juRlly quibble at a deficiency of matrimonial vomitories," 

1 "Xlif! enforced continuance of an unHuceessful union is perhaps 
Llin most immoral thing which ii civilized society ever countenanced, far 
leas cneouraged," says Godfrey (EcirifJm of ,Scx, p. 1211). "The morality 
of a unirnt is dcptMident upon nuiiiuul desire, and a union dictated by 
any Other eauHO m 0’ii‘^'idn (he moral pale, however cuHtoin may sanation 
it, or rciigitni luid law eondone it." 
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Yctj according to tliifl liw, it is not cveu fov a wife to 

obtain a divorce for her huslmnd’H udulteiy, viiileHiH lie is also cruel or 
dCHcrtH her. At Ilrst "cruelty” meant physical cruelty and of u, Herinus 
kind. Hut in crmrsu of Lime the itieiuiirig of Llie AV(u-d was extended to 
jiain inlUcted on the mind, ami mnv enldnesH nud negleet may almost of 
tlieioHclveH couMtitiite cnuiHy, Lliougli the MngliKh cimirt luis Huinetiinca 
had the greatest hesitation in iu’ie])Liiig tlic inoHt atrocious forma of 
refined crueltyj liecavisc it involved no ‘‘pliyHicaP’ clemimt. "The. tiina 
may very rciisonnhly he loolccd forward tn, liou cvei%” a legal writer has 
HUted (Montmorency, "TUn Clinnging Wtatna of a Miirrieil Woman.” 
//am Qiiarterlif ffcmcujj April, ‘‘wlien almost nny act of miaconduet 

willj in itself, be ta^riaidered to convey Huch nicjital agnziy i-o tlie innocent 
party as fx) conatilnUt the crntdly requisite uiuler Die Aet of lHri7/’ (The 
questinu of fjnudty is fully diaeusHcd in J. Tl. Hisliop’a Ctymmcnlarics on 
j!/amVz^e, DiMirce and ficparatxnn, IHLU , vnL i. Oh. XLIX; cf. Howard, 
op. cif., vol. ii, ]i. 111). 

There can he little douht, however, that cruelty alone is a reasonable 
cauBG for divorce. In many Amcricim 8tatca, where the faeillticH for 
divorce are much greater than iji England, cruelty is recognized ns itscit 
Hufllcient cause, whether the wife or the lui-sliand is the complainant. 
The acts of cruelty aMcgnd liim; snirietinies Itcen seemingly I’crv trivial, 
Tims divovees have been pTouvvunccd in America on live gremnd of the 
‘'enud and inliumazi csondiirt” of a wife who fuilcd to sew her lin.«ihand'R 
but Urns on, or bncuuHO a wife ”stmu'k plaint Ilf a ^’iolcut blznv with her 
bustle, i” Or because ahu.sbaml doea not cut liis toe.-nails, or because "dur- 
fiig our whole married lifts my hUHl>aml has ziever ulTeied lo take me. out 
riding. This has been a sonret' of great menial suUVring and injury.” 
In iiiniiy oilier eases, it must be added, the eriielly inllietetl by the huH- 
hfuid, even hy the wifi^ — for Lhougli usually, it is not always, the huaband 
W'lio is tlvc bruit! — is of an atrocious mid heart-remling clmrnoU'r (/iJrpor* 
ou Maryut<je and Divorce in the I’ni^rri! i^tntcfi, isHuerl by Hon. Carroll 1). 
Wright, ConimisBioucr of Labor, ISSh). Hut even in many of Ihe appar- 
ently trivial <‘H8CS — as of a Imsbuml wbo will not wash, and a wife who 
is (soimtantly evincing a Imsly tcniper — it nnist he ailmilted that eirenin- 
BtamrcH whiclij in tlm more ordliuiry ndaLi«nshi[iH of life may Ixs toler- 
ated, heooiiic iutohji'aldc, in tlm intimate relationship of Hcxmil union. 
Ab a matter of fact, it has been found by careful investigation that the 
American courbs weigh well the cases tliat come before tbeuq and are 
not cavclpsa in the gvantiug of dinwces of divorce. 

Til ISSn an exaggorated importance was attached to the gross rea- 
aona for divovee, to the neglect of Hubllci but cquivily fiitul lm|icdiincnt8 
to the eontiiiuancfi of marriage. 11iis was pointed out hy tlladstoiu!, who 
was opposed to making ailiillery ;i cause of divorce ut nil. "We have 
many ciiuHeH,*' he said, "more, futiii lo the great oMigaliun of niarriugo, 
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aa diseUHe, idiocy, crime involving luuiialunant for lifo,*’ Nowadaya we 
arc beginning lo recognize nul nnly «ucU causcH aa theac, but others of 
a far more inLiiinitc clisiracLcr wiiieb, qh Milton long ago realized, cannot 
be GiiibiiditMl in Htatulcs, or jilcutled in law courts. The matrimonial 
bond is not mmidy a idiywical union, and we have to learn that, as the 
author of The Question of J-JnffHsh Divorcse (p. 4l)) remarks, ^‘otlier than 
phyfliciil, (Iiveigt!iicicH are, in fact, liy far the most important of tho 
origiuitting caimcs of niatrimonial ditiaHtcr." 

Til Kugluml niul TValew more husbands than wives petition for 
divorce, the wivcH who petition being aliont 40 per cent, of the wliole. 
DivorccH are inerr-uHing. thougli the mmiher is not largo, in 1007 about 
1,300, of whom less than tvulf remarried. The inadequacy of the divoico 
law is shown by tlie fact that during the same year about 7,000 orders 
for judicial Hcparatioii were issued by inagiHtratcs. These separation 
orders not only do not give the viglit to remarry, but they inako it impos- 
aibio to obtain divorce. They are, in efl’ect, an official permiagiou to 
form relationslii[Js ouhsidc iStutu maniage. 

In Die tJnit^’d States during the years 18B7-1000 nearly 40 per cent, 
of the divorccfi gran led were for “desertion,” wliich is variously inter- 
preted in dilTerent .Slntna, and must often ninau a Bcparation by mutual 
conBoiit. Of tlni reniuimler, li) per cent, were for unfaithfulneaa, and. 
the same* proportion for enndty; but wliile the divorces granted to hus- 
bands for the inlldcHly of their wives are nearly Dircc times as great 
proportionately aa those granted to wives for their husband's adultery, 
with regant to enmity it is Dm reverse, wives obtaining 27 x>er cent, of 
tlicir divorces on that giouiid and huslmmls only 10 jicr cent. 

Xu X’ruMsia divorce is incTCiising, In 1007 there were eight thou- 
Band divflvccH, the cause in lialf the cases being adultery, and in about 
a thousand cases maliciona deaertion. In f;ase.s of dcHCi tion the Imabands 
were the guilty parties nearly twice ns often as the wives, in cases of 
adultery only a fifth to on eighth pari. 

There eariiiot be the Blightoat clouht that the difficulty, tho 
confuBiorij tlio inconsistency, and tlie flagrant indecency which 
Burroiuid divorce and the nicthocls of securing it are due solely and 
entirely to the suhtle perBistence of traditions based^, on the one 
hand, on tlic Canon law doctrinos of the indissohibility of mar- 
riage and the sin of sexual intercourse outside marriage, and, on 
the other hand, on the primitive idea of marriage aa a contract 
which economically subordinates the wife to the husband and 
renders her person, or at all oventa her guardianship, his property. 
It iB only when we realise how deeply tlioae tradiiionB have 
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lijecoine embedded in the religicniJ«j U'g»b Kociiil and sentimeiital 
life of Europe that we can nmhwKtantl how it ia that barbaric 
notions of iiijirriage and divorce can to-day subsist in a Rtage of 
ciyiUzation which has, in many rcx^pccts^ advanced V>cyond such 
notions. 

The Chnon law conception of Die abstract rcliginuB sanctity 
of miitrinioiiv, when transferred to the moral BplnirCj makes a 
breach of tlio marriage relatioiisliip Roem a imblic wrong; the 
conception of the contractive snliordination of tho wife makes 
such a lireaeh uii her part, and even, by transference of ideas, on 
his part, aecm a private wrong. These two ideas of wrong 
incolierently flourish side by side in the vulgar mind, even to-day. 

The economic subordination of tlie wife as a Hpecics of 
property significantly comes into view when we find tliat a 
husband can claim, and often secure, large sums of money from 
the man who sexually ap])ro}Khes his property, liy such trespass 
damaging it in its iiiaster^s cye.s.^ To a psyidiologist it would be 
ol)viou5 that a husband ndio has lacked the skill so to gain and to 
hold Ilia wife's love and respect that it is not perfectly easy and 
natural to her to reject the advanccH of any other man owes at 
least as nuidi damages to lior as she or her partner owes to him; 
while if the failure is really on her side, if ahe ia so ineapa])lc of 
responding to love and trust and so easy a prey to an outsider, 
then surely the husband, far from wishing for any money com- 
pensation, should consider liimsnlf more than fully compermuted 
by being delivered from Die necessity of siipporting audi a 
woman. In the absence of any false traditions that would be 
obvious. It might not, indeed, be unreasonable that a hiishand 
Bhonld pay heavily in order to free himself from a wife whom, 
evidently, he has made a serious mistake in elioosing. But to 
ordain that a man should actually be iiulemniried because he has 


1 Adultery in most Kaviige and ImrljarouH Hoeieti4?s is regavdinl, in 
the words of Wester mar ek, us “uti illegitimate apiiroprialiou of the 
exchieive claims vdiieli tlie liusluind has junpiired by ilic ](urcham! of hie 
wife, RH an olTenee ngivinat properly;** tlie sediie(‘r iH, therefnre, pimiHlied 
ns a tUief, hy flue, jmililatinn, even death {Orifrin of fho Murrtl IfJeas, vol. 
il, pp. '147 Hi KV([. I hi, NiiiUyii/ uf liuiunn .Uf/mVr/pj, p, 121). .\moug 
jaonio peoples It is the Hudueur who akuie Huflers, and nut the wife. 
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shown himBolf incap able oJ! 'nduning a womaa^B love is an. idea 
that could not occur in a civilized society that waa not twisted 
by inherited prejudice.^ Yet as inattera are to-clay there arc 
civilized countries in wldch it is legally possible for a husband 
to enter a prayer for damages against Iub wife’s paramour in 
combination with cither a petition for judicial separation or for 
disaolutioii of wedlock. In this way adultery is not a crime but 
a private injury.- 

A t the Hame time, however, the inlhiencc of Canon law comes 
inconsistently to the surface and nssertH that a breach of 
matrimony is a puldic wrongs a sin transformed by the State 
into eoiuetliing alinost or quite like a crime. This ia clearly 
indicated l)y the fact tluit in some countries the adulterer ia 
liable to imprisonnient, a liability scarcely nowadays carried into 
practice. But exactly the same idea ia beautifully illuatrated by 
the doctrine of “collusion/’ which, in theory, ia atill strictly 
observed in many countries. According to the doctrine of 
“collusion” the condition a neccBsary to make the divorce possible 
must on no account be secured l)y mutual agreement. In practice 
it is impossible! to prevent more or less collusion, but if proved 
in court it eon.stitutea an absolute impediment to the granting of 
a divorce, however just and imperativo the demand for divorce 
may be, 

Tho English Divorte Act of 1857 vefuBecl divorcG when there was 
colluHion, as well as when there was any countercharge against tho 
petitioner, and ilio. Mntriniuninl Causes Aet of 18(50 provided the machin- 
ery for guaranteeing these Imvs to divorce. This cpiestiou of eolluBion is 

1 It is Romctiiiies said in de fence of the claiTu for damages for 
seducing a wife that woincii are often weak and unable to resist mas- 
culine advances, so that the law ought to press heavily on the man who 
takes advantngo of tlmt w(*nkncHB. Tina argument fleems a little anti- 
quated. The law is beginning to accept the responsibility even of mar* 
ried women in other respects, and eiiii scarcely refvi.se to accept it for 
the control of her own perfion. Moronver, if it ia so natural for the 
woman to yield, it is Houreedy legitimate to punish the man with whom 
she has performed that natural act, It must further be said that if a 
wife’s adultery ia only an irvcHponsildc feminine weakness, a most undue 
brutality is inllictr'il on her by imldiely demanding her pecuniary price 
from her lover, If, imleed, w'e anecpt this argument, wo ought to rein* 
trodiico th(5 mc.dimval girdle of eluistity. 

eTiv..v..^,i i) r, iia 
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(liHCuaHCi,! by G. P, BIbIioi) {np, ait,, vol. ii, Ch. IX). ''However just 9 
eatiae may be,” Bialuip remarks, ”if parties coUmle in its niiiiiiigement, 
BC) tlmfc in rent fact both par ties are plain tilFs, while by the reeoril tlie 
one appeara aa plaintiH and tlie Oftlier na (hifoiuhint, it eaitnoL go forward. 
All conduct of this Hort, distiirhiirg to tlie cinirHe of jnstieo, falltt within 
the general idea of fraud, on the court. Such is the doetriius in principle 
ovei^where,” 

It i8 qiiitu evidoiit tluit from tlio eooial or tlio moral point 
oC vicjw, it ia iK'st; tlmt 'wlicm a htiaband anti wift! oimi no Umgor live 
togotlinih tlioy fllumld part iiinieubly, and in hamionioua agree- 
iTioiit ('fleet all tlie arrangemt'nt<3 rendered iK^'raanry by their 
Bepariition. Tlie law ridienlouBly fori )i da them to do f30, and. 
deelarcs that they muat not part at all nnleBa they are willing to 
part as eneinica. In order to rcaeh a still lower depth of 
absurdity and immorality thci law goes on to say that if as a 
matter of fact they have siiecGcdcd in lieconiing enomi(\s to each 
other to such an extent that each lias wrongs to plead against tluj 
other party they cannot be divorced at all Mliat i.s to say that 
when a married couiilu have readied a degr(x^ of separation which 
makes it imperatively miccHsnry, not morely in tlieir own intercBts 
Init in the moral iiit(?rests of soeiety^ that tliey .should ht; aeparated 
and their relations to other jiarties coiiferned regnlarixcd, then 
they lunst on no iicoount he siqia rated. 

It is dear how thiiKO provision.^ of the law arc tntallj*^ opposed 
to the demands of rea-son and m oval i tv. Yet at tlm same time it 
is equally (dear how no eflhrts of the hiwycrs^ )unmu*r skilful 
or hiuiiane those clToi'ts imiy be, can bring the prt'sciit hiw into 
harmony with the demuiuls of modern civilization. It is not 


1 Tina rule ia, in ETigliunl, by no meana a ilcad leticr. THua, in 
1907, a wife who had left her lionu', leaving a tetter Hinting that her Inia- 
bnml Wft3 not the father of her eliiUl, Biibsefiuently hrouglitan aetimi for 
divorce, which, ns llie. hnnhand inaile no deforiee, Hhn ohlaiinnl. But, the 
King’s Proctor having Iciarnt the facta, tlie. decree \va« reseindetl, Tlien 
the hiiabarid brouglit an action for divorce, but enuld not olitain it, hav- 
ing already ndinitted hi-H own adultery hy leaving the prevloiiH cage 
undefended. He look the niatfer np to the Court of Appeal. l>nt his 
petition wag dimnlsBCfl, tlie Cnurt being of opinirni Unit "to grant relief 
in «uch a case wuh not In tlie. intercHt of jniblie inorality,” Tlie safest 
way in England in render wluit ia legally ienneit niarriugo abHOlutcly 
hidiHHoluhle iH for hath parties Ui ixatmilt adultery. 
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the lawyers wlio are at fault; they have done their best, and^ 
in England, it is entirely owing to the skilful and cautious way in 
which the judges Inive bo far ns poasihle pressed the law into 
hannaiiy with modern needs, that our antiquated divorce laws 
have Biirvived at all. It is the systoin which is Avrong. That 
system is the illegitimate outgrowth of the Canon law which 
grew up iirmiiul conceptions long since dead. It involves the 
placing of the person who imperils the theoretical indissolubility 
of the matrimonial bond in the poeition of a criminal, now that 
he can no longer l)Ci publicly condemned as a sinner. To aid 
and abet tlmt criminal is itsolf an offence, and the aider and 
abettor of the crirninul must, therefore, l]e iiiconseqiiently pun- 
ished by the ciiriouH method of refraining from punishing the 
criminal. do not openly assert that the defendant in a 

divorce case is a criminal; that would be to render the absurdity 
of it too olu'ioiis, and, moreover, Avould Im hardly consistent with 
the permissioii to claim damages Avhich is based on a different 
idea. We hover uncertainly hetAveen tAvo coiiceptiouB of divorce, 
both of them had, each inconsistent Avith the other, and neither 
of them capable of being pushed to its logical conclusions. 

The result is that if a perfectly virtuous married couple 
comes forward to claim divorce, they are told that it is out 
of the c]ne.stion, for in such a case there miiRt be a "defendant."’^ 
They are to lie punished for their virtue. If each commits 
ttdulteiy and they again come forward to claim divorce, they are 
told that it i.s still out of the question, for there must be a 
“phiintiff.” Eefore tliey Avero punished for their virtue; now 
they are to l:je purnahed in c.vactly the same Avay for their lack 
of it. The couple must humor the huv by adopting a course 
of action Avhich may be utterly repugnant to both. If only the 
wife alone will commit adultery, if only the husband AVill commit 
adultery and also inflict sfirne act of cruelty upon his wife, if 
the innoecait party Avlll de-scend to the degradation of employing 
dctcctivca and hunting up Avitneases, the Isav is at tlieir feet and 
hastens to accord to both parties the permission to remarry. 
Provided, of cnurHCj (he parties have arranged tliia Avithout 
That is to say that our hw, with its ccclesiagtical 
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traditions behind it, Raya to the \dfe; Bo a sinner, or to the 
husband : Be a sinner and a eriininal— “tlien will do all you 

wish, The law puts a preniium on sin and on crime. In order 
to pUe absurdity on absurdity it claims that this is done in the 
cause of ‘^public morality"," To those wlio nct'ept tins point of 
view it sfiems tliat tiie sweepinip;^ away of divorce laws would 
nnderniiiie the bases of iiionility. Yet there can In? little doubt 
that tlie sooner sik:1i ‘hiiorolity” is nndcni lined, and indecrl 
utterly deetroyed, the bidter it will lie for tnio morality. 

There in an iohuentinl movement in Krighviid for the reform of 
divoree, on the pfi'oumls tliat tlin [iipsent law is unjust, illogical, and 
Imuiorul, rcpretieiitetl hy the Divorce Law llcTnrin Ihiion. ICven the 
foniier jircHklcrifc of the Divnree (’oiirt, T/mtl ftorell, dcdaroil from 
tlio bench ill 100(1 thab the Knglish law produce^ deplorahle results, and 
is “full of inconsistencies, anttnialies and inecpmlities, aiuounting alnio.st 
t.« absunlities.’* The points in tlic Jiiw* wliitih Imve arnuscti most protest. 
Qfl being inomt bebiiid tlic law of other nations, lire, the, great cxfiense of 
divorce, tlic hieguulily of tlin sexes, tlic failure to grant divorces for 
desortiflii and in eases of liopeless hmnnily, and the failure of separatifui 
orders to Enable tlic sejin rated parties to marry again, .Separation 
orders are gianted by mugisiniLcH For cnielty, adultery, and dCBcrtion, 
This "separalum’' is really the direct descendant of the Canon law 
divorce a moi.vrt ef fAero, and tlie inabtliiy to marry which It involves 
1h merely a siirvlviil of Ihf! t’amoi law tradition. At the present time 
nnigi.strutc*H-"”C.verLdMin|j; llieir di.seretion, it in admitted, in a eurofnl and 
prudent manner — Ihsiic annie 7,00(1 Kei>ava(ion nriN^rs nrinmilly, so that 
every year the jiopulation is iiu'rcast'd by LI, 000 individuals mostly in 
tlio ago of sexual vigor, and snine little more than (diildrcn, who are for- 
bidden by law to form legal niarriagOK, Tliey contribute powerfully to 
the great forward nioi’enient wliic^li, as was shown in tbc previous chap- 
t(?r, marks the morality of our age. But it ia biglily uiulosi ruble that 
free iiiarringcfl sbould be formed, helidessly, by couples who have no 
cboieo in the niattor, for it is unlikely tliat under such circmiifltnncca 
any higli level of personal rn.qpnnsiliiUty can be reached. TJie matter 
could bo easily rcnifidied by dropping altogether a Canon law tradition 
Mdiich no longCT has any vitality or meaning, and giving to the mngis- 
trato’s separation order tlie force of a deerco of divorce. 

Kew /Zealand and tlie Au.stralian cnlnnles, Jed by Victoria in 1889, 
have passed divorce laws which, ^vldle more or leas framed on the 
ISnglisli model, veprcsetib a distinct ndvancc. Thus in New Zealand the 
grrmnda for divorce am ariultmy on eitlior side, wMful deaertlon, habitual 
drvmltenncfls, and convlftion to Imjirlsonmcmt for a term of years. 
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It is natural that an hhigliHliman should feel acutely sensi- 
tive to this blot in the law of England and desire the speedy 
disoppearuiicG of a systcmi so open to scathing sarcasm. It is 
natural that every humane person should grow impatient of tfie 
spectacle of so many blighted lives^ of so much misery inflicted 
on imiocent pensons-^ — and on persona who even when technically 
guilty are often tho victiiris of nimatural circumstances — ^by the 
peraiateiice of a medisnval Hysteiu of Gcclesiasticul tyranny and 
inquisitorial iiisolenco into an age wlien sexual relntionsbips arc 
becoming regarded as the sacred secret of the persons intimately 
concerned, and when more and more wo rely on the veBponsibility 
of the individual iu making and niaintiiining such relationshipB. 

When, liowever, we refrain from concentrating our attention 
on particular cnnntrica and embrace the general movement of 
civilization in the matter of divorce during recent times, there 
cannot he tho sliglitest doubt as to the direction of that move- 
ment. England u^aa a pioneer in the moveinent half a century 
ago, and to-day every civil i/.ed country is moving in the aanio 
direction. France broke with the old eceleBiastical tradition of 
the indissolubility of matrimony in 1885 by a divorce law in 
some respecta very reasonable. Tim wife may obtain a divorce 
on an Cfjuijlity with Ihe hnslamd (tliough sl)e is liable to 
imprisoriTUent for adultery), tlio co-ro.^tpondont occupies a very 
subordimito position in adultery ebargea, and fac5ility is ofl'ered 
for divorce on the ground of simple injures fircwrs (excluding 
as far tt.s possible mere incompatibility of temper), while the 
judge has the i) 0 WGr, whlcli he often suceofisfully exertB, to 
effect a reconciliation iu private or to grant a decree without 
public trial. The iaflnenee of France has doubtless been 
inlluential in moulding the divorce laws of the other Latin 
countries, 

111 Prussia an enlightened divorce law formerly prevailed 
by which it was possible for a couple to separate without scandal 
when it waa clearly shown that they could not live together in 
agreement. But the German Code of 1900 introduced pro- 
visions as regards divorce which — while in soine, respects more 
liberal tluin those of the Bnglifih law, especially by permitting 
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rlivoroe for desertion and insanity — iiro, on tlio whole, retrograde 
as comparod with tlie (’tirlier rniasian law nml [ilaee the matter 
on a cruder and more Ijrutul basis. For two ycjars after tiie Code 
caxrie into operations the uuiiiher of divorccfi sank ; after that the 
public and tlie (?ourtH ndajiti'd themselvos to tlio new pro- 
visions (inora especially one n-hick nllnwiid divorce for seriouB 
neglect of conjugal duties) and the iinmbrw rif divorces began to 
inerease with great rapidity. icmaiks Ilirselifeld, "how 

painful it has nenv become to read divorce eases ! One side abuses 
the other, makes aceiisationK of tke grossest ckaractcr, employs 
detectives to obtain tin; nceessary prciofs of ^dishonorable and 
immoral conduct/ whercaa, before, both parties realized that they 
had bcGii deceived in eacli other, that they failed to suit each 
other, and that they could no longer live together. Thus wo 
see that the narrowing of individual reaponsihility in sexual 
matters has not only had no jiractical cQ’ecfc,, hut leads to injurioua 
results of a .«erious kind,’'i In England a aimihir state of 
things has ])revnil(jd ever since divorce was e.stablishcd, but it 
Bcems to have bocoiae too familiar to excite citlier pain or dis- 
gust. Yet, as Adncr lias pointed fuit/ it has moved in a direc- 
tion contrary to the general tendency of civilisation, not only by 
increasing the inquisitorial authority of publit; courts hut by 
emphasizing merely cxlcrmil cauRCS of divorce and abolishing the 
more subtle internal causes which (jonstaully grow in importance 
witli the rcliriemcnt of civilizatinm 

In Ati.'^tria until recent years, Canon law ruled absolutely, 
and matrimony \;'as indissohil»h‘, as it still remains for tho 
Catholic population. Tlie re.sults as regards inatrinionial happi- 
ness were in the luglic.*5t degree deplorable, Half a century ago 
Gross-Hoflingar investigated tlic nnnutal liappinesB of 100 
Viennese couples of all social cla.sscs, witliout choice of eases, and 
presented the results in detail. Tie found tlmt 48 couples were 
positively unhappy, only Id wore nndmilhcdly happy, and even 
among those tliere was niily one chso in which bapihneas resulted 

I Jlim-Iiff'ld, fiir iS'cxichanWjwc/ajfb Oct., IflOS. 

Aducr, “Die I{ji‘lit(<rliclic Ucnvtcilung dcr ‘J^torllttctwn* Eho," 
’yMckhaht totfZ (/mvUm;haftt Jld, ii, Tcil 8. 
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from mutual faithfulnessj happiiiesB in the other cases being 
only attained by setting aside the question of fidelity.^ This 
picturfij it ia to be hoped, no longer remains true. There 
is an influential Au.strbm Marriage Heforni Association, publish- 
ing a joxtrnal called Die Femd, or The Tetter. '''One was edmined 
to another,” wo are told. “In certain circnmBtancies this must have 
been the worst and moat torturing penalty of all, Tlio most 
bizarre and repulsive couplings took place. Tliere wore, it is 
true, many nirectionatc coinpanionHliips of the chain. But there 
were many inoro which inllictcd an eternity of suirering upon 
one of the pair.” This quotation, it must be added, has nothing 
to do with what the Canonists, borrowing the technical term for 
a prisonoTs shackles, suggestively termed the vinrndinn matri- 
fjioHU; it waa written many years ago concerning the galleys of 
the old Trend) convict It is, liowcvo', recalled to one's 

mind by the title wliicih the Austrian Mandage Koform Asso- 
ciation lias given to its oflicial organ. 

Russia, wliere the marriage laws are arranged by the Holy 
Synod aided by Jurists, stands almost alone among the great 
countrioa in tlie reasonable simplicity of its divorce provisions. 
Before tllOT divorce was very didicuU to oldaiu in Hnssia, but in 
that year it became possible for a married couple to sepnrato 
by mutual coriHcnt and after living apart for a year to become 
thereby entitled to a divorce (mabliug tliem to remarry. Tliia 
provivsion is in accardaiica with the humane concei)tion of the 
Bcxual rebvLionsliii) which has always tended to prevail in 
Russia, whither, it must Im remembered, the stom and unnatural 
ideals of eomjiulsory celibacy cherished by the Western Church 
never completidy penetrated; the clergy of the Eastern Glmrdi 
are married, tliough tlie marriage must take place before they 
enter the pricalhood, and they could not sympathize with the 
anti-sexnal ton(‘ of the marriage regulations laid down by tho 
celibate clergy of the w^cst. 

Switzerland, again, udiieh lias been regarded aa the political 

1 Cti'OHH-TTnningor, Dir Soliwksnlc (Icr Froum rtiul dir ]^rosiituli(yn, 
1847; Blo(rli iiniKi'iifH a full simmuiry of (bn rnftults nf tliiB inquiry in 
an Appetii/ia; Lo Ch, X of lUs Fcmat Life of Our 7’imcfl. 
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laboratory of Kiirope^ also stniids apart in the liborality of ita 
divorc'd IcgiBlatiou. A rtincwabld divorco for two yearn may be 
obtained in. Switzer! and wlnai thoro are ‘'eircinnstanees which 
seriously afl’ect the inaintentnice of tlie eonjugal tie.'” To the 
Grand Duehy of Luxemlnnirg, finally, liidongK tlie honrir of having 
firmly maintained througliont the great iiriruaple of divorce by 
mutual consent niuler legal eoiulitionSj as establish ed l>y Kapoleon 
in his Code of 180;3. The* stnaller ermn tries generally are in 
arlvancc of tlio large in mattera of tlivoree law. The Norwegian 
law is liljcnih Tlie new Th)umanian Code pennits divorce by 
mutual eonsent, provided botli parents grant ei]ual slnires of their 
property to the cliihlren. The little principality of Mdnaco has 
recently introduc'd the rcasniiabh' provision of grunting divorce 
for, among other causes, alcohoHsrn, syphilis, and epilepsy, so 
protecting the future race. 

Outside Europe the numt instructive example of tlic tendency 
of divorce is iindmilitGilly funiislicil by tlie United States of 
America. The divorce laws of the State's arc mainly on a Puri- 
tanic basis, and tliey retain not only the Puritanic love of 
individual freedom but (lie Puritanic precisianism. i In some 
StatcB, notably low'a, the stututc-iimkcrs have been constantly 
engaged in afloiitijig, changing, ahrogating /nid rc'cnacting the 
provisions of their divorce Ium's, and Howard has shown how 
much confusion and jiwk\v}U'dncss aris(» by such perpetual legisla- 
tive fiddling over small details. 

This restU‘68 precisianism baa somewhat disguised the gen- 
erally broad and lilun'al tendem^y of marriage law in America, 
and hiia encouraged foreign critic?isni of Aniericau social institu- 
tions. Ah a mutter of fuel llic prmoilcnce of divorce in America 
ifi enormously cxaggerati'd. Tlie proportion of divorced persons 
in the papulation apjicars to bo less than one per cent,, and, con- 
trary to a frequent assertion, it is by no means the rule for 
divorced persons to rcnuiny immediatoly. Taking into account 
the special conditions of lift* in the United States the prevalence 
of divorce is Hmnll and its character liy no means rovcalfl a low 

I in VO reft Jh tbu Unit'd Btatva iiH fully dist'UHKcd by Howard, op. 
oii., vol. ill. 
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grade inorality. An impartial and competent critic of the 
Amencflii people^ Professor I\IiiiiRtGrberg, remarks that the real 
giomid wlheh mainly loada to divorce in the United States — ^not 
the mere legal pretexts made compulsory by the precisianigin of 
the law — is the highly ethical objection to con tinning externally 
in a marriage which has ceased to be spiritually congenial, “It 
is the womon especially/’ he says, “and generally the very hesb 
womcTij who prefer to talce the step, with all the Iiardshipa which 
it involves, to prolonging a marriage which is spiritually hypo- 
critical and immoral/^ ^ 

The people of the United States, above all others, cherish 
ideals of in dividual ism ; they are also the x^^oplc among whom, 
above oil others, there is the greatest amount of what Eeibmayr 
calls “blood-ohaoB/' Under such circumstancGs the difficulties of 
conjugal life are necessarily at a maximum, and marriage union 
is liable to subtle impedimenta wduch must forever elude the 
Btatute-boolc,^ There can he little doubt that the practical sagac- 
ity of the American people will enable them sooner or later to 
recognize this fact, and that finally lulfilling the Puritanic drift 
of their divorce legislation — as foreshadowed in its outcome by 
Milton — tliey will agree to trust their own citizens with the 
responsibility of deciding so private a matter as their conjugal 

IIT. MllnsUu'ljerjj, The Amcrivaus, p. 57B. Similarly, Dr. Felix 
Adler, in a ntudy of "Tim EUiica of Divorec” (The Ethical Record, 1890, 
p. 200), alkliougli not himaelf an admirer of divorce, belicvea tlmt the 
first ettufift of the fretpieucy of divorce in the UnitEd States ie the high 
poBitioii of women, 

2 In an imporiiiut article, with illuatmtivc oaHcs, on "The Heuro- 
payelucal ICleiucnt In Conjugal Avorftion" (i/ouranf of Rervous and 
Menial Dm'wtt, Kept., 1892) Smith Baker refers to tho casng in winch 
"a man may iiml him self progressively beeoming antipathetic, through 
Tceognition of the comparatively lesfl developed personality of the one to 
whom he hajipena to be married. jMarrying, perhap.'j, before lie has 
learned to nceuratcly judge of character and ita tendencies, he awakens 
to the fact that ha ia honorably bound to live nil his physiological life 
with, not a mil comp.'inion, but a 7nf)re fioinifcerfeit.” The ciise.s aro still 
more nnnieroua, the aame writer oh.servea, in which the sexual appetite 
of the wife fails to reveal itself except as tho result of education and 
practice, “TliiH sort of natural-unnaturivl eoiiditlon is tho boutcr of much 
disappoiiitmeiifc, and of intense su/Tering on the part of the woman as 
well us of funiilv diHsatisfaetinn,” Yet such causes for divorce are fur 
too enmplex to Vu* ala fed in sUUutc-bookB, and far too intimate to bo 
pleaded in crnirta of jusLioe. 
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relationfihipB, witli, of course^ authority in the courts to see that 
no injustice is committed. It h, indeed, surprising that the 
American people, usually intolerant of State interrerence, should 
in this matter so long have tolerated Hueh interferon eo in so 
private a matter. 

The movoiiumt of divorce is not conlined to Cliristendoin; 
it is a rnurlc of modern civilization. In .Japan tlie proportion of 
divorces is higher tlnui in any other country, not exeluding the 
ITiiited States,^ The most vigorous and progressive conutrieB 
are those that insist most iirinly on the purity of sexual unions. 
In the United States it was pointed out jnany years ago that 
divorce is most prevalent where the etaudard of education and 
morality is highest. It was tho I\cw England States, with 
strong Puritanic traditions of moral freedom, wliich took the 
lend in granting facility to divorce. The divorce inovoinent is 
hot, as 601111 e have foolishly supposed, a niovcnicnt making for 
imnioi'iility.2 Immorality is the inevitable accompaniment of 
ind]s.^‘olublc; niniTiagej the euipliasiB on the sanctity of a merely 
formal union discourages the growth of moral responsibility as 
regards the hypothetically unholy unions whicli grow up hcnentli 
its shadow. To insist, on the other hand, by cstiibliahiiig facility 
of divorce, that sexual unions shall lie real, is to work in the 
cause of morality. The lands in wliich divorce by mutual con- 
sent lias jircvailed longest ore probably among tho most, and not 
the least, moral of lauds, 

Surprise has been o.vpreaacd that although divorce by mutual 
consent commended itself as an obviously just and reasonable 
mciisuro two thousand yoara ago to the legally-minded IlomanB 
that solution has even yet been so rarely attained by modem 
states.'^ WlieroYcr Boeiety is ostablislicd on a soliclly organized 
basia and tho claims of reason and humanity receive due con- 
sideration — even wTien the general level of civilization is not 

ITen, yrarfl a^o, if not still, tho TTnitorl States came fourth in order 
of frcfiufiiry of divorce, ciftt^r Japaii, DenTaJirk, and Switzerland, 

SLcelcy, tlie liiHtoriun of European morula, has pointed out lDemoo‘ 
raoy and TAhffrtj/, voi. if, p. 172) the nlose oonneotlon generally between 
facility of divoree and a stniuhird of hp.xuuI incmiUiy. 

i* So, e,g., lIobhouBO, ilamJfi in ^(•Jvolutiun, vob i, p, 2il7. 
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in every respect liigli — there we find a tendency to divorce by 
mutual conKciit, 

In Jiipaii, iircordiDg tn tlic new Civil Code^ inucl) ns in ancient 
Eoinc, ]niirii«K‘‘ elY(*i-U<fl by notice, of the fact to the regiatvnr in 

the pi'eaeiiee uf two witncHKen, and 'svith the coiiHeiit (in the c:aae of young 
coupleK) of the lieudH of their famiUcH, Tiiera may he a ceremony, but 
it ia not deuianfled bj- the law, Divorce ia oiTcctccl in exactly’ the aaiue 
way, by siniply having the regi«tralion etineelleth provided both husband 
Mid wife are over twenty- live ycavis of age. Far younger couples 
unhappily married, and for cesea in wliieh iiuituul conaent cannot be 
obtained, judicial divorce exiata. Tlii« is gi'an(;ed for various Bpeoifle 
causes, of u'liich the most important is "grave insult, hucU ns to render 
living togetlier nnljearuide” (Fnieat W. Clement, "Tlie hYew Woman in 
Japan,” Jmirnttl AVjrtnhipy, March, 1003), Such n eystem, like 

fio luiu'li tilae uclneved by JapancHc organization, seems reasonable, 
guarded, and ett'ectivc*. 

In tbo very difTprent and far more ancient marriage system of 
China, divorce by mutual consent is equally ■wcll-natablisliGd. Such 
divoree by mutual ftoii«ent tnlcea place for incompatibility of tempera' 
meat, or wlicu both husband and wife desire it. There are, however, 
various antiquated and peculiar provisions in the Chineec marriage laws, 
and divorce is cmnpnVMory for the wife’s adultery or Hcrious physical 
iiijuries inflicted by oithcr party on the other. (The nuuTiage laws of 
diinn are fully set forth by d’Kujoy, ha hVuifo, Sept. 1, 1005.) 

Among the Eskimo (who, as rcfiders of ITansen’s fascinating hooka 
on their morals will kuow% are in soiiie respects a highly eocializcd, peo- 
ple) the sexes are ahHolutely equal, mnvruigea are perfectly free, and 
sepimitioii is equally free, The result in that there are no uncongenial 
unions, and that no iiiiplcnsajit word is heard between man and wife 
(Stefflnsstm, f/orjau-’w .Vapariuc, Kov., ID 08). 

Among the urieient Welsli, womiiii, both before and after marriage, 
cnjoyctl groat freedcim, far more than was alTorded oitlier by Christianity 
or the Eiiglinb (kunmoii law', "Pruetieally eitlicr liUHlmml or wife could 
separate when citlier one or both chose’' (llhys and Biynmor- Jones, Tlw 
Wehk People, p. 21d). It was so also in ancient Ireland. Women licdd 
a very liigli position, and the inavriagH tie was very free, so aa to be 
praelically, it would appear, <li#(Ho1nble by mutual consent. So far as the 
Brehon law's hIiow*, anys OiTimdl (77ir livaUon Lawn, p. 212), "the mar- 
ringe relation was exlrenudy loose, and divorce was as easy, and could 
he obtained on ns slight ground, as is now the ease in some of the States 
of the American I'^nion, Tt upppars to have been obtained more easily 
by tlie wife Mmn by the hnshrnid. Whoti tibtainod fin her petition, film 
took away with her all the property bUc had brought her hUBbanrl, al) 
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hut' huaband ]ia<3 aottled upon her on their mnrriagft, and in addition 50 
nmeli of her hUBbond’a propei ty aft licr iiuluatry appeared to have entitled 
her to.’* 

Ev^eit in early French liiatory \vc And that divorce by mutual coii’ 
sent Wtt» very common. It U'aa siilliciont to prepare in duplicate a formal 
tlociunent to tliis ellect: ’hShico between K. und his u^ife there la discord 
inatend of cliai ity nceordin/f to Clod, and that in conaccpionee it is impoa- 
sible for them to live toji^oLlier, it hna ijlfinsed linth to aepiirnfci*, and tlioy 
have nficordingly done so,’* Kaeli of the pur ties was thuH free either to 
retire Into a cloister or to cfcmtrnct nnotlurr union (hi. do la Bedollifire, 
Ifwtoire ded dca Fraui'aia, vol. i, p. 1M7). Such a practice, how- 

ever it iniglit accord with tlie genuiniil principle of consent eniliodiod in 
the Canon law, was far too opposed to the pcclcaiastieal doctrine of the 
fliicrtunental indiwKolnhility of matrimony to he permunciitly allowed, and 
it wna completely crushed out. 

The fact tluit wc go rarely fmcl divorce by nuituol consent in 
Christendom until the beginning of the ninetccntli century^ that 
then it required n man of stu pen dons and revolutionai^ genius 
like Napoleon to rc-introrluet: it, and tliat even he was unable to 
do eo eflectiiallyj is clearly due to the immense victor^' wliich the 
ascetic spirit of Christianity, as firmly embodied in the Canon 
laWj had gained over tlic Bonls and bodicH of men. So subjugated 
wem European traditions and institutions ijy Miis spirit that 
even the volcanic emotional uprising of thcj ltefori7iatioii, as we 
liave Bcciij could not ehaku it off. AVhen Protestant States 
naturally resumed the control of secular aitairH which liad been 
absorbed by tlio Gluircli, and roscauMi from occlcsiaHtical hands 
those things wliieh i)clongc!d to the sphere of the individual con- 
fidence, it might have ficemed that marriage nnd divorce would 
have l^eeii among the first concerMS to be thii.s transferred, Yet^ 
as we know, England was about as much enslaved to tlie spirit 
and even the letter of Canon law in the nineteenth as in the 
fourteenth century, and even to-day English law, tlumgh no 
longer supported by the feeling of the inasaeB, clingH to the eame 
traditions. 

There seems to be little doubt, however, that the modern 
movement for divorce niu.st inevitaldy tend to roach the goal 
of separation by the will of both purtios;, or, under jiroper eon- 
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ditiona 0116 restrictions, by the will of one party. It now 
requires the will ot two persons to form a marriage ; law insists 
on that condition. 1 It is logical as well as just that law should 
take the next step involved by the historical evolution of mar- 
riage, and equally insist that it requires the will of two persona 
to maintain a inarrifigc. This solution is, without doubt, the 
only way of del iyqi ranee from the crudities, the indceenciea, the 
inextricable enrnplexiiies whicli are introdueed into law by the 
vain attempt to foresee in detail all the possihilities of conjugal 
disharmony which may arise under the conditions of modern 
civilization. It is, moreover, we may rest assured, the only solu- 
tion which the growing modern sense of personal responsibility 
in sexual matters traced in the previous chapter — the respon- 
sibility of women as well as of men — will be content to accept. 

Tlin Hulitle and complex clmraottir of tlio sexual rolationoliips in a 
higli civilization tnirl tin* unliapiiy results of tlieir State regulation were 
well exproHsed by VVUholtit von Humboldt in his ideen an etnot Fersuc/i 
(Zi(j Qrcn^cn dcr dps i^taatvn an hesibmiu'.n, so long ago ns 

1702. “A union so closely nllicid with the very uatnre o£ the respective 
iridiviclualH lUiifit be attended with tlie most Inu tful consequences when 
the fSlnto attempts to regolntn it by law, or, through the force of its 
instiDutions, to make it rr;po«e on anything save simple inclination, 
Wlicn we. reineniher, nioreovcM', tliat the .Slate can only contemplate tho 
final I'CBulta of such regulations on tho race, wc shall he still more ready 
to admit the jnsLico of Lliis coiidusiou. It may reasonably he argued 
that a Holicitude for the race only conducts to the same results as tho 
highest Bolic'Itudo for the most l)cautlful dfivclopment of the inner Tniin, 
For, after civvetul oV)Hervation, it has been found that tho nninterrupted 
union of nnc man witb one woman ia mo.st bcmencial to the race, and 
it iB likewise undeniable that no other union apriiigs from true, nahivul, 
harmonious love. And further, it may be observed, that such love leads 
to the anino roBUlta as those very' rfilation.s which law nml custom tend 
to eatnbliah. The riulieal error seems to be that the law eommaiula; 
whereas such a redation cannot mould itself according to external 
arrangenuMitg, but depends wholly on inclination; and wherever eoereion 


iTn Kiigliuid this stcqi ^v'n.s taken in. the reign of Henry Vtl, when 
the forcible, imirriagc of ^vumen against their will was forbidden by 
utatnto Ill'll ry VU, c. 21 . V'lvmi in tbn imdilhi of the Hovtmteimlh cem 
tury, however, tlin qunstlon of forelbla rnarriage had agtvin to ho dealt 
with {Imlvrivitsk, Jnterregiium, pp. 40 NCfj')- 
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or guidance comca i-nto coUiaion with inclination, they divert it still 
farther from the proper path. Wherefore it appeara to me that the State 
ahoiiW not only loosen the Ixtiids in tliis instntiee and leave ampler free- 
dom to tlio citizen, but that it Hhould entirely withdraw its active 
solioi tilde from tlm inulituthm of marriage, and, both generally and in 
its partunilar mndificatiMUH, alinuld rather leave it wholly to the frog 
choke of tVie individuals, and the various contracts they may enter into 
with rc.spcefe (o it. T should not be detirrred from the adoption of this 
principle by the fear that all family relationa might ba disturbed, for, 
ttlthongb Riirb a bair niiglifc be jiistilTed by consideratinnH of particular 
cireumslaneca nnd localities, it could not fairly lie entertained in an 
inquiry Into the nature of man and Staten in general. For experience 
frequently convinces ua that just whom law lam iinpo.scd no fetters, 
morality most surely binds; the idea of external cncrclon i.s one entirely 
foreign to an institution which, like marringe, repo.ses only on inclina- 
tion and an inward senao of duty, nnd the rcHuUs of auch coercive 
institutions do not at all correspond to the intention.^ in wdiieli they 
originati'.’' 

A long sat'ccsBior. of ilisl inguished thinkers — nionili.sts, Knclologlats, 
political Tefnnncrs — have maintaiiind the social ndviintagOH of divorce by 
miitniil I'oiificnt, or, under guarded circumstances, at the wish of one 
party. Mutual consent was the conier-Htcine of Milton's ciaiception of 
intitriagc. Moutesqvdeu naid that true divorce must be. the result of 
mutual enuMent and liased on tlie imposHibility of living together, Sen- 
nneaur seems to ngiee witli ^bmte.sqnleu, TiOrd !^^o^ley (Didrrot, vol, 
if, Cli. T), oeholng and ajiprovlng tlic conclusinna of Didciot'n f^uppU- 
wcnt an Vtif/Uffr dc JflnugninvUU' (1772), n'dds that the separation of 
husliaiul and wife i.s “a ti-iuiHaetinn iii itself perfectly natural and hlame- 
leas, iiiul often not only laudable, Init a duty." Illoeh (Kcaatai Life of 
Our 'Ti'nie, p, 2t0), with nuiuy other writers, emphasizea the. truth of 
Slielley'.H .saying, that Llie rreralniTi of marriage ia the gnnrantoe of Its 
durability. (That the factH of life, point in the same direction ha« been 
slnnvn in the prin-imis eliiijder, ) The IcnriU'd Caspari (Dm ^oziuU 
Froffr iiher WiV? Frcihcit der D/tc), wliile rliachiiming any previHitm of the 
future, ih'clure.s that if sexual vclutionHliips are to remain or to become 
moral, there muHt lu‘ an easier disHolutioii of marriage, Tfaward, at the 
conchmlon of liis exhaustive, history of matrimonial institutions (vol. 
iii, p. 320), thmigli he himself Imliove.s that marriage is peculiarly in 
need of regulation by law, is yet eonst rained to admit that it ia perfectly 
clear to the Htudent of history that the rnndern divorce movement is “hub 
a pai't of the mighty movement for Hneiul liheration which has been 
gaining in vohnuo and strength Hlnce t\m Eefonnatlon,** Similarly the 
eautidua and jmlleial WeBtermarek coneliulcs the chapter on imnTiage of 
lua Origin ontl Dcrehipnicat of tJio Aforui Idetia (vol, U, P* with the 
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Btatcmcnt that “when both liualmnd and wife desire to aeparate, it seema 
to many enlightened minds that the 8tate has no right to prevent them 
from dissolving the inarringo contract, provided the children arc properly 
cared for; and that, for the children, also, it is better to have the auper- 
viaion of one parent only than of two who cannot agi ee.^^ 

In hrancie the lenders of the movement of social reform seem to be 
almost, or ipiite, imaniinoua in believing tliat the next step in regard to 
divorce Is the cstablishnient of divorce by nuitnal coxisent. This was, for 
instance, the result reached in a sympoBium to which thirty-one diatin- 
guiehed men and women contributed. All were in favor of divorce by 
mutual consent; the only exception was Madame Adam, who said she 
had reached a state of Hkcpticisin with regard to political and social 
forms, hut admitted that for nearly half a century she had been a strong 
advocate of divorce. A iHrf;:^ number of the contrilixitors were in favor 
of divorce at the desire* of one party only {La Revue, March 1, 1901)- 
In other cfuintrics, also, there is a growing I'ecognition that this solution 
of the question, with due precautions to avoid any abuses to which it 
might otherwise be liable, is tlie proper and iiievitjLble solution. 

As to the exact method by which divorce by mutual consent should 
be effected, opinions dvlfer, and the matter is likely to be differontly 
arranged in different oountries. The Japaneso plan Hceins siinplo und. 
judicious (see niile, p. *101 ), Thinl and Victor INfargueritte {Qiiolqueit 
ld£oa, pp. 3 ct acr/.l , while realizing that the conlliot of feeling in the 
matter of perHOnul nseoeiatioiris involves clecisions which arc entirely out- 
side the nonipeteueo of legal trilmnals, reengiiize that bucIi tribunals are 
necessary in oixler in deal with the property of divorced peraoiis, and 
also, in ihc; lust rcHort, with the (juaHtiou of tlio care of the children. 
They flhouUl nob act in publie. Tliese writers propose that cacb party 
should choose a repreHenbrtive, and that tliese two should ehooBc a third; 
and that this tribunal sliould prix’ately investigate, and if they agreed 
should register the divorce, whieli sho\dd take jdace six or twelve months 
later, or three yt'm's later, if only dt'sived by one of the parties. Dr. 
SlmfcUlt (“Psyeho))allna SexualiB and Divorce’') propoHOa that a divorce- 
court judge should mncluet, alone, the Iiearing of ajiy cases of marital 
diflcordj, the lui.sband and wife appearing directly before him, without 
counsel, though with their witnesBos, if nceGS.Bax'3'; should medical 
experts bo required the judge alone 'svould be empowered to call them. 


When vre I’enlixc that the long delay in the acceptance of so 
jufit and natural a bafiis of divorce ia due to an artificial tension 
created by tlio pressure of tlie dead liaiid of Oiinon law — a tension 
confined excluHively to Ohviatendoim— we may also realize that 
with tlib final diHappea ranee of that tension the just and natural 
w 
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order ia this relationsTiip will ppHng back the more swiftly 
because that relief has been so long delayed. "ISTaturc abhors 
a vacuum nowhere more; tliaii in a marriage/^ Ellen Key remarlcB 
in tVie language of antiquatod physical inctaphoi' ; the vacuum will 
somehow be filled, and if it cainiol; !)C lillud in a natural and 
orderly manner it will l,)a filled in an unnatural and disorderly 
manner. It is tlio l)usinesa of society to aeo that no laws stand in 
the way of the CKtablislinvont of natural order. 

Heforin upon a reasonable basis lias been made difficult by 
tlie unfortunate retention of the idea tif delinquency. With tho 
traditions of tlie Ounonists at the hack of our heads we, have some- 
liow ])cr.miadcd ourselves that there cannot be a divorce unless 
there is a delinquent, a real serious delinquent who, if he liad his 
cleKerts, would be iinprisoned and consigned to infamy. But 
in the marriage relationship, as in all other rclntionahipa, it is 
only in a very small number of cases that one party stands 
towards the other as ii criminal, even a defendant. This is often 
obvious in the early stages of conjugal alienation. But it remains 
true in the end. 'riie, wife* cnnnnits adultery and the husband as 
a matter of emir.“i(> assumes the imsition of plairitilf. But wa do 
not inquire how it is tliat he lias not so icon her love that her 
adultery is out of tlie queHtion ; such inquiry might lead to tho 
conclusifui that tlie real defendant is the husband. And similarly 
when the liusliand is aceiisc'd of In’utal cruelty tlie law takes no 
heed to inquire whethev in the infliction of less brutal but not less 
poignant wounds, tlie wife also should not be nnido defendant. 
There are a few cases, but only a few, in which the relationship of 
plain tilT and defendant ia not a totally ftilse and artificial rola- 
tioiu^hip, un immural legal fiction. Tn most cuisea, if the truth 
were fully known, liusbaiid and u ife should (tome aide by side to 
the divorce court and deelarc: ‘^IVe arc both in tlie wrong; we 
have not lieeu able to fulfil our engagements to each other we 
have erred in choosing ciiich ntluu’.” The long reports of the case 
■in open court, the mutual recriininatioiiR, the detectives, the 
servant girla and other witncsBcs, the infamous inquiaition into 
intimate secrets— all thcHe tliinga, which no necGaalty could ever 
justify^ are altogetlier utmecesRary, 
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It is said by some that if there were no impediinents to 
divorce a mnn might be married in auccession to half a dozen 
women. These aiinple-minded or ignorant persona do not seem 
to be aware tlmt even wlien marriage ia absolutely indissoluble a 
jnan can, and fi’uquiiiitly doeS;, carry on aexiuil relationahips not 
merely snceeRBively^ Imt^ il he chooses* even sinivdtancously, with 
half a dozen women. There is, however, this important differ- 
ence that, in tlm one csisc, the man is encouraged hy the law to 
believe that he need only treat at most one of the six women with 
anything approaching lo juatice ami humanity; in the other cage 
tlio law insists that ho shall fairly and openly fulfil his obligations 
towards all the six women. It is a very important difference, 
and there onght to l)e no question as to which state of things is 
moral and which immoral. It is no oouceni of the State to 
inquire into the number of persona with whom a man or a 
woman chooscB to have s(jxual relationships ; it is a private matter 
wliidi may indeed alTect their own finer spiritual development 
but which it ia im])ertincnt for the State to pry into. It is, 
however, the concern of the State, in its own collective interest 
and that of its iticmluu’s, to ace that no injustice is done. 

But what about the ehihlren? That is neocsaarily a very 
important qucKtiom I‘}«e question of tlie muvingementfi made 
for the childvetr in ciaaes of divorce is always one to which the 
State must give it« rcgulat^^’e attention, for it ia only when tliere 
are children that the State has any real concern in the jmitter- 

At one time it was even suppoBcd hy some that the existence 
of children was a aerimm argument against facility of divorce. 
A more reasrmnlile view is now generally taken, It ia, in the 
first place, rccognizeil that a very large proportion of conplea 
Bfiaking divorce have no children. In liln gland tlie proportion 
is about forty per c(3ut. ; in some other countries it is doubtleBS 
larger still . But even w'ben there are children no one who 
realize.^ Avhat the conditions are in familicB where the parents 
ought to be l)ufc are not divorced cun have any doubt that usually 
those condition R arc extremely bad lor the children. The tension 
between tlie parents alisnrbs energy wliich should be devoted to 
the diildren. The spectacle of the grievances or cjunrvola 
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of their parents is rlomoralizing for the children, and usually 
fatal to any respect tcnvurds them. At the best it is injuriously 
distreBsing to the cliiklreTi. Otig elFeetive parent, there cannot 
he tlie slighte.st: doubt, ia fur better for a child than two ineffec- 
tive parents, Thera is a further point, often overlooked, for 
consideration hero. Two people wlien living togetlier at variance 
' — 011(3 of them perliapa, it is not rarely the nervously 

abnormal or diseaseil — are not fitted to liecoirie parents, nor in 
the best condition for procreation. It ia, tlicrcfore, not merely 
an act of Justice to tlie individual, Init a ineasura called for in 
the interests of tlie State, that new citizens should not be brought 
into tlio eoinmuniiy through sueii defectivi: channels.^ From 
this point of view all the interests of the iState are on the side 
of facility of divorce. 

There ia a hnaL argument which is often brought fonvard 
against facility of divorce, ^Marriage, it is said, is for the pro- 
tection of women; facilitate divorce and women are robbed of 
that protection. It ia obvious that this argument has little 
application os against divorce by mutual consent. Certainly it ia 
ucccBsary that divorce should only be arranged under eonditione 
wldch in each individual case have rceeived tlie approval of tlie 
law as Just, But it must always ha r^nuemliurtnl that the cftHimtial 
fact of marriage is not naturally, and should never artitkially be 
made, an economic (juc.stion, It is possible- — that is n question 
wliieh society ^rill have to consider— tli at a uumuin should be 
paid for being a mother on tlie ground that she is rearing new 
citizens for the State, But neither tlm State nor her hushand 
nor onyone else ought to pay her for exercising conjugal rights. 
The fact tljat such an argument can be brought forward shows 
bow far we are from tlie sound liiological attitude towards sexual 
relationships. Equally unsound ia the notion that the virgin 
bride brings her Itusliand at marriage an important capital which 
i.8 consumed iu the first act of intercourse and can never bo 

iWooda TTdtpbliiHnn {Gontonpoyanf lifnitw, iScpt., 1905) 

Ihat when then* in tqiilHpHy, infsantly, ninVftl p^TverHion, linhUual flruiik- 
fiiuieAS, or criuiiiiFil fundupfe nf nny kirn), dtvnrnc, for fc)if* sul<« of the next 
generntion, wlmnld )ic' not, ]HM’rni>^!<i\’o Imi, onmpulMory, More divorce, 
liowovct, wouhl not Hiillha to attain tha ends dcijirecl, 
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recovered. That is a notion which has survived into civilization, 
hut it belongs to Ijarbarism and not to civilization, So far as 
it has any validity it lies within a sphere of erotic perversity 
which cannot be taken into conai deration in an estiniation of 
moral valiicB. For most men, however, in any case, whether they 
realize it or not, the woman who has been initiated into the 
ni^’sterics of love has a higher erotic value than the virgin, and 
there need be no anxiety on this ground concerning the wife who 
lias lost her virginity. It is probably a aigiuiieant fact that this 
anxiety for the protcctiDii of women by the limitation of divorce 
is chiefly brought forward by men and not by women themselves. 
A woman at marriage is deprived by society and tlie law of her 
own name. She has been deprived until recently of the right to 
her own earnings. She is deprived of the most intimate rights 
in her own person. )Shc is deprived under some circumstances of 
her own child, against w’hoin she may have coininitted no offence 
whatever. It is perhaps sen reel y surprising that she ia not 
greatly appreciative of the protection afforded l)er by the with- 
holding of the right to divorce her husband. “Ah, no, no pro- 
tection!" a brill iiirtt French woman luis written, “We have been 
protected long enough. The only protection to grant women is 
to cease protecting tlnim."^ As a matter of fact the divorce move- 
ment appears to develop, on the whole, with that development of 
woinaivri moral responsibility traced in the! previous chapter, and 
where divorce i.s free.st women occupy the highest position. 

We cannot fail to realizo as wo grnap the nature and direction 
of the modern, movcivnent of divorce that tlie linal tendency of 
that movemont is to efface itself. NecesBary as the Divorco 

1 Shniltirly in Ct^rnmiiy, Wanda von Saohor’^Iasoch, wlio hail suf- 
fered ]Tiu<?li froin inarriagf, wJiateviM- liar own chifects of character may 
have heen, writes at ll\e eiul of .]fvin(; Lehv-mheuihtc that “as long as 
women have not llui courage to regulate, without State-interference or 
ChiiTch-intcrferciice, rclutioushiiR which enneern theniHolvivs alone, they 
will not be free." Iii plciec of tlu'a old decayed system of marriage .so 
opposed to our modern thoughts and feeding, s, she would have private 
contracN made liy a lawyer. Xii iCngland, at a much earlier period, 
ClmrlcH KiiigHbWi \vl )0 was an iirdent friend to women's inovumenta, and 
whoBii reeling for wonmnliood aniountod aTniost to worship, wrote to J. 
S. Mill! will Uf'ver he a j(Ofwl world for women until the last 

rcnuuuit of tlie Canon law la uivilizod off the eart)i.’' 
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Court has been aa the iiievitnljlc cforollary of an impossible 
ecclesinatical conception of marriage, no institution ia now more 
hideous, more alien to tlie iuHtiiictive feelings genemted by a 
fine eivilizrttioii, and more opposed in the dignity of womanliood.^ 
ItB difiaiipeurance and its suljstitulion ),iy private arrangements, 
effected on their rontTaclive sides, n^pecHally if there are cdiildrcn 
to provide for, niuler legal and if ndcessiiry Judicial supervision, 
is, and alwaya has been, ilui natural result of the attainment of a 
reasonnhly high stage of civilization, ^fhe .Divorce Court has 
merely been a plnisc in the hit-:l()ry of modern marinage, and a 
pliase that has really been repugnant to all concernGtl in it. 
There is no need to view the project of its ultimate diaajipcnrance 
witli anything but satisf action. It was merely the outcome of im 
artifiml conception of marriage. It is time to return to the 
consideration of that coiKM'ptiori. 

We have seen that when tlm Catliolie developinent of the. 
archaic conception of marriage ns ii saerainciit, slowly elaborated 
and fo.sailizcd liy the ingciiuily t»f the t'anoiuHts, was at last nom- 
inally dethroned, Ihougli not deslroycdj by the movement asso- 
ciated with llic llcforinarmii, it w(i>s rejjlaced by the conception 
of marriage as a contract. "I'his ctmceiitioii of marriage as a 
con hftet still enjoys iv eonsidoYable mmmnt of credit amongst na. 

There must ahvays I'e contractive elements, implicit or 
explicit, in a marriage; that was well recognized even by the 
Canonists. But wlien wo treat nuuTiage as all eoniraet, and 
ziothing but cmitvact, we have to rt»alizc that wc have set up a very 
pceiilbir form of emitruet, not voidable, like otlier eontracta, by 
the agrtfement of the parties to it, bub dissoluble as n sort of 
pimitthmeiit of delinqwcm'V vutber tbuii by the voluntary annul- 
ment of a bond. 2 When the Ih’otcBtatit Hefornicra seized on the 


1 “Xo fouler institution was ever invented,” (lenlarod Auberon Her- 

bert many yi!at.s ngi), cK|nt!HHing, lipforc ita time, tt feeling wliich has 
sineo becouio. tum-e ctimuiovri "luul ita drags on, to our deep 

Hliftiuo, hecaiise wis Inivo not the *'(iurag(e friviikly to sny tliat tho scxtial 
relntion.a of IniHbajul and wife, or tho.^e who live, togntber, eoneern their 
own Bclven, mul rlri not cnjir'(!rn tlie prying, gloating, Bclf^rightcoue, ondj 
intenaely nntruUirnl wnrld nutslde,” 

2 HoUhoutte, o?> cih, vol. i» p. 237. 
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idea of marriage as a contract they were not influenced by any 
reasoned analysis of tiie specnal characteristics of a contract; they 
were increly anxious to secure a lilansible ground, already 
admitted even by the Canonists to cover cerium aspects of the 
niatrinioiiial \niion, on wliidi they could declare that marriage ia 
n Bccuhir and not an cccilc&iaBtical matter, a civil bond and not 
a sacramental process.^ 

Ijike so ifiuch else in the Protestant revolt, the strength of 
this attitude lay in iho fact that it was a protest, based on its 
negative side on rcmsonaldc and natural grounds. But while 
Proteettmtisin was right in its attempt — for it was only an 
attempt— to deny the authority of Canon law, that attempt was 
altogether unsatisfactory on the positive side. As a matter of 
fact marriage is not a true contract and no attempt lias ever been 
made to convert it into a true contract. 

VariouH writ ora Imvc treated marriage na an actual contract or 
irgup-d tliat it ouKlit to be converted into a true contract. I.IrB. Mona 
Caircl, f(>r iiifttnnee (“Tlie Sfovality of JfarriugR," Fortnightly liejneio. 
185)0), believes that wlmn marriage Ijecomos really a contract "a couplo 
would draw up tlu-ir tigreemcnt, or depute the task to llieir friends, iva ie 
now genprully done im regards marriage HcUlemcuts. They agree to live 
together on hucIi and aiirh tc'i niH, intildng eertain Htipulation.'i within the 
liniitH of tliR rode.” The State, kIjb hold.^i, Hliould, however, demand an 
interval of lime between notuio of divorce and the divorce itself, if atill 
desired when tliat interval haw paased. Similarly, in the United Statea 
Dr, Shufeltlt (“Needed Revision of the Daws of J^farriage and Divorce,*’ 
Medico^Lagal Journal^ Dee., 1JID7) iusifitR tluit marriage nuist bo entirely 
put into the lifuids of the legal profensiou and “made a civil contract, 
explicit in detail, ami deliuing terms of divorce, in the event that a dia- 
Bolution of the con tract ia Hul)R(Mpu*nt!y dcHired,” He adds tliat 
medical ourtilleates of freedom from luu’editavy and acquired diseaao 
Bhould bo reipiired, and properly regulated probationary marviagea also 
be inatituted. 


iThe sumo conception of maTviage as a contract still perBiata to 
some extent also in thu UnltiMl Shttes, whither it was carried by the early 
ProtestfintH and Pnrituna, No dednitinn of marriage is indeed usually 
laid down by the States, but, Howard says (op, m’f., vol, ii, p. 995), “in 
eJToet jrinl.rinnmy in treated as a relation partaking of the nature of both 
Btatiift iindcontvaeL'^ 
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In PrAneOt a deputy of tlm CUamber waa, in laSlj bo convineod that 
marriage ia a con trad t, like any otlier eon tract, tlnvt he dcolari'd that “to 
perform m\i»lc at the eeh'yiralion of a marriage is a« ridiculoug aa it 
would 1)0 to send fur a tenor to a notary’H to ei-letirntx^ a hrIq of timber/’ 
He was of qiiit^e rlilTerent mind from Pepys, who, a c0U])le of centnriea 
earlier, had been equally indignant at the alisenec of music from a wed^ 
ding, wliicih, be said, jtiiule it; liktMi eouplingof dog and bitch. 

A frequent denuuid of tbosc wlio insist that iiiarringe must bo 
Tegarded as a eontriu-t U marriage oontructerd for a torm of yearR. Mar- 
riuges eiuild be anitrueted for a k‘rin of dvo ydars or less in old .Tapai^ 
and it is suid timt tlicy worn rarely nr no.V'er dissolved at the end of tin 
term. (loeUie, in his WnJihxrwandtfiGhaffcn (Part I, Cli. X) incidentally 
Inlrodiiecd a propfisal for 7narrifigdH for ti Uoin of fire year.s and at^ 
Uiclied much moral algnillcance lo the prrdfingnUnn of the mar- 
linge lieyond that term without external cornpnl.Hiou, (Bloch considers 
that Goethe had probably lieai'd of (lie Japanese euwtotn, Life of 

Our Tiwc, p. Udl.) Professor B. B. Cope (“The Harriage Prolileni,” 
0pm Court, Nov* 1.1 and 22, ISfiS), likewise, in order to remoxfp matri- 
mony from the doiiuiin of caprice and to permit full and fair trial, 
advoeated “a Bystein of civil iimn'inge coni recta which shall run for a 
definite tirnc. XlicHC eontnictB Hhnuld he of the flame value and eftect 
as the existing marriagti cnntriud, Tim lime linilts should be increased 
rapidly, 00 aa to prevent women of matuvn years being deprived of anp- 
poi'L Tlio HrKt contract oviglit 710 1 to run for Ichs than live yeatB, so 
fts lo give ample opportunity for iicquaintaiico, and for the recovery 
from temporary disagrreriienls.” Tliiiji first C07vtract, Ciipo held, Hhrmld 
be lerminribic at tlm “wiMh of either party; flu; hocoihI contraot, for ten 
or ilfteen years, fthould only be tt*rmiinihlu nt the wish of both parties, 
07id the third sliould lie permanent ami iiidiswoUible. George Meredith, 
llifi disUngiiished novelist, alao, more recently, threw out tlm suggestion 
that inarringcfl Khimltl he (‘onlrucled for a ttrrin of years. 

It can scarcely he saiM tliat marriages for a t4!!nn of year.s con- 
Btilule a very satisfactory solution of tlie dinieultii’S at present encoun- 
tcretl. They would not coi7um^nd thenmelves lo yoniig lovers, wdio believe 
that their love is etermil, nor, so long aq the union proves satisfactory, 
Is there any Ticed to introdm e tlie distiirlting idea of a legal termination 
of the. eoutriict. On the other hand, if the unioir proves ujihappy, it is 
not reaaoimhlo to insi.st on tlie continuation for ten or even five years 
of an cm|»ly form wliicli corri.'Hponds to 7\o roul tnarriagR union. BveTi 
if marriage. Is placed on the most prcjsaie cotitTuctive, basiH it is a mia- 
take, and Indeed iin iiii]7osHibiTily, to prc-oidain the length of Its dura- 
Licm. The Rysteni of fixing the duration of niiirriiigc beforehand for a 
Inrm of years involves exuntly tlm sanie prlnidplu ns the system of fixing 
it heforehomd for life. It is open to the Huino ubjention that it is infl07m 
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patiblc with any vital relaticmship. As tho demand for vital reality 
and ellcctivenesB in soeial reltiLioiiKhips growfij tliis fact is incretwingly 
felt. We sen axacLly tlie hhhi« cbiing« among us in regard to the system 
of inflicting fixed sentences of imprisonment mi oriiniiuils. To send a 
man to prison for five years or for life, wLtlioufc any regard to the 
unknown problem of tho vital reaction of iinpiiisonment on the man — a 
reaction wliieli will be difTerent in every individual case — is slowly com 
ing to be regarded as an absurdity. 


If manlagci wofc nmlly placed on tho basis of a contvact, 
not only would that eontraot Im voidable at the will of tlio two 
parties couettrned^ without luiy tpiostion of delinqueiicy coining 
into the cjiiestionj Init tlinse parties would at the oivtset themselves 
determine the conditions regulating the contract. But nothing 
covdd be more unlike our actual marriage. The two parties are 
bidden to necept each other as husband and wife; they are not 
invited to make a contract ; they are not oven told that, little as 
they may know ii> tliey have in fact made a very complicaited and 
elaborate contrai t that was fnniied on lines laid down, for a large 
part, tlion.^iands of years liefore they were born. TJnle.ss they havo 
studied law they are totally ignorant, also, that this contract 
contains (daiiKcs wliich under some circuniBtanees may bo fatal to 
either of them. All that hapiiens is that a 3'oinig couple, perhaps 
little more than clnldrcn, nioincritarily daxed by emotion, are 
hurried before the clergyman or the civil registrar of marriages, 
to bind tbem.Bclvcs togelbev for life, knowing nothing of the 
world and scarcely mens of each Dther, knowing nothing also 
of the marriage law.«, not even perliaps so nuich as that there 
are any marriage laws, never realising that — as lias been truly 
said — from the place tliey are entering beneath a garland of 
flowers there is, on tins side of death, no exit except through 
the trapdoor of a sewer A 

\i wnnmn marries she gives up the right to her own person, 
Tima, according Ivo the law of KnglnTul, a man ''cannot be guilty of a 
tape upon hia lawful wife,*' Stephen, wdio, in the first edition of liis 


iTIiIh point of view haa been vigorously set forth by Paul and 
Vidor MnrgueriUe, hUca. 
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Digest of Ci‘iii\innl Laiv, tlioiiglit that under Kome, circumatancuH a man 
miglit be hulieUd for rajm iipoii hia wife, in tlio Inat edition withdrew 
that opinion. A imn may rape a prostitute, Init he, cannot raim his 
wife. Having once given her eonaeiit to HCNnal iiiterenuiae by the act 
of marrying a iium. she has given it forevtn;, wbiitever mnv circumstances 
may ariHe, and he. Iiuk no need to ask lier consent to aiixuai intercourae, 
not even if he in knowingly HufTRiing at the time from a venereal diacafte 
(sec, c.f/., iin jirtiele on "Sex Bias,” Ifevinii), March, 1BR8). 

Tlin duty of the svife tn allow 'Vnnjngal rights” to her IniBband is 
nnother aMpeet of Inu’ legal subjection to liiJn, K\'en in the. nineteenth 
tfentury a SuflTolk laily of good family nas imprisoned in Tpswich Goal 
lor ninny years and fed on bread and waU’r, though Rulfering from vari- 
ous tliHeiiHCB, tin she died, simply hecansc she continued to disregard the 
decree rc<iuiring her Ui riMider conjugal rights to her huaband. This 
state of things was pni lly reformed by tlie Matrimonial Causes Bill of 
18S4, and tliiit bill was piisspd, not to protect w’oinon, but men, against 
punishmcTit for refusal to lestom conjugal rights, TTiidcmbtcdly, the 
modern tendency, although it Ima jirogri ‘Hal's! very slowly, is again.st 
applying comjiulsion to either hiislmml or wife to yield "conjugal 
vights’^" and since the Jaeknon ease, it is not possible in England for 
ft ItUKliand to ime force in uLtemptlng to compel his wife to live with 
him. This tendency is atill more nmrked in the TTnited States; thus 
the Iowa Supreme Court, a few yenrs ago, decided that exccHHive demandfl 
for coitus ermslituU'ci cruelly of a di-greti justifying rlivorco {J, G. 
KioTiuvn, .dtiV.nmt rind ycKroIorpVst, Nov. IhOfl, p. 4(i(ll. 

The slender tenure of the wife over )ier jier.'^on Sh not confined to 
the. scJiunl sphere, Init even (‘xIoiuIh In lior right to life. In England, if 
ft wife killa tier husband, it was formerly tins very aeriona ofTcnce of 
"jit'iiL treaaoii,” and it is still inuTder, But, if a bu^baiHl kills Ida wif»» 
ftjwl i« aldft to picml her lulultcry mid his jealousy, it ia only man- 
Blunghter, (In France, where jealousy ia ri’gurded with oxtre.iiiG indul- 
gence, even a wife who kills her ImNljaiuI is often acquitted.) 

Tt mnat not, Imwever, bo Bupposed tluxt till the legal inequalities 
involved liy marriage are in favor of tbo husbaiul. A large number of 
injualices arc uUn iudieted on the husband. The lumbmnl, for instance, 
ia legally respimHihlo for tlie lilielH ulUaeil by bis wife, and be is equally 
responsible civilly for the fniuiln she commits, even if she is living apart 
from liim. (Thia was, for instam-e, held by an English judge in IDOS; 
"he onuld only say he regretted it, for it fteeniH a hard case. But it 
WUR the. law.”) Bid fort Bux has, in recent years, especially iiisistod on 
the hardships inlUeted by English law in such w’nys as thesG, There 
Can he im dmdit that mavriago., aa at present constituted, inilicU ecrious 
wrongs on the husband as well a» on tho wifo. 
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Marriage ia> therefore, not only not a contract in the true 
sense,! Xmi in the only Beiiae in which it is a contract it is a con- 
tract of an axccctlingly had kind, When the Canonists super- 
SBcled the old conception of marriage qb a contract of purchase by 
their sacranientnl niarriuge, they were in many respects elfecting 
a real progrcHS, and the return to tlie idea of a cojitract, as Boon 
Bs its tciuponiry value as a iirotest has ceased, proves altogether 
out of harmony with any advanced stage of civilization. It was 
revived in days before the revolt against slavery had been 
inaugurated. Personal contracts are out of bannony with our 
modern civilization and our idcae of individual liberty. A man 
can no longer contract liiniself as a slave nor .sell liia wife. Yet 
marriage, regarded as a contract, is of precisely the same class 
as tlnwe traimaetinns.- In every higli stage of civilization this 
fact is clearly recognized, and young couples are not even allowed 
to contract them selves out in marriage imeonditioiuilly. Wc see 
this, for iustunee, in the wise legislation of the Romans. Even 
under the Christian Emperors tliat sound principle was main- 
tained and the liuvyer Paulua wrote:-* “MarriugG was so free, 
according to ancient opinion, that even agreements between the 
parties not to separate from one another could have no validity/’ 
In so far as the cwsence and not any accidental circumstance of 
the marital relationships is made a contract, it is a contract of 
a nature which tlm t^vo jiartiefl conceriied are not eoinpetent to 
make. IRologically and psychologically it cannot he valid, and 
with the growth of a hurnano civilization it is explicitly declared 
to be legally invalid. 

For, there can he no doubt about it, the intimate and Gsaen- 
tial fact of marriage — the rulutionsliip of sexual intercourse — is 

1 1 may remark that this was pointed nut, nnd its conacquencos 
vigorously avg;iod, many yoiu's ago by C, G-. (.{avrison, "Ijiinita of 
Divorce,*' licvicWj Peb., 1804. "It may safely be as- 

Bcrted,’* he conphules, "timt marriage prcRents not one attribute or 
incident of anything remotely reHombling a contract, either in form, 
remedy, proeediiro, or resulfc-, but that in all thesa aspects, on tUo con- 
trary, it is fatally liosthe to the, prineiplcR and priLctices of that division 
of tlifl I'igblH of persotis." Tlfarriage is not conirnet, but eonduct. 

StSee, P. ami V. Mtu-gnoritte, op. cit, 

a Ah qiiotvil bv Howard, ap. oiV., vol, il, p. 120, 
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not and cannot be a contraefc. It is not a contract but a fact; it 
cannot be effected by uny mere act of will on the part of tho 
parties concerned ; it eamicjt be niaintamed by any mere act of 
will. To will such a contract is merely to perform a worse than 
indecorouB farce. Certainly many of the cireumatances of mar- 
riage are properly the subject of contract, to bo voluntarily and 
deliberately made by the parties to tlio contract. But the 
eBsential fact of marriage — a love strong enough to render the 
moat intimate of relationships possible and desirable through an 
indefinite number of years — cannot be made a matter for contract. 
Alike from the physical point of view, and the psychical point of 
view, no binding contract — and a contract ia worthless if it ia 
not binding — can possibly bo made. And the making of such 
pseudo-contracts concerning tlic future of a maxTiage, before it 
has even been ascertained that tlie inarriage can ever become a 
fact at all, is not only impossible but absurd. 

It is of course true that this impossibility, this absurdity, am 
never visible to the contracting parti ea. Tliey have applied to 
the question all the very restricted tests that are c rut vention ally 
permitted to them, and tlio siitisfactory resulta of these tests, 
togelhor with the consciousness of possessing an immense and 
apparently inexhaustible fund of loving emotion, seem to them 
adequate to the fulblmcnt of tho contract tliroughout life, if not 
indeed eternity. 

As a child of aeven I chanced to be in a semi-tropical island 
of the Bacific siippliecl with fruit, especially grapes, from the 
mainland, and a dusky market w^oiium always preaented, a 
large bunch of grapea to tlu!'. little I'lngliali atvanger. But a 
day came, when the prolfered Inincli was firmly refused; the 
superuViundancc of grapes liad procluccd a reaction of diagust. 
A space of nearly forty years was needed, to overcome the reinig- 
ntmee to grapes thus acquired, Yet there can be no doubt that 
if at the nge of six that little boy had been asked to sign a con- 
tract binding him to accept grapes every day, to keep them always 
near him, to eat them and to enjoy them every day, he would have 
signed that contract ns Joyously as any rjuliinit bridgegroom or 
demure bride signs the register in the vestry. But is a complex 
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man or woman, with unknown capacities for ehanging or 
clcteTioiating, and with incalculablG aptitudes for inhicting 
torture Olid arousing loatliing, is such a creature more easy to be 
bound to than an exquisite fruit? All tlie countries of the 
world in wblch tlie subtle influencG of the Canon law of 
Cbristcndom still makes itself felt, have not yet grasped a geiv 
eral truth wliioh is well within tlie practical experience of a child 
of seven. ^ 

Tliei nviLiori that RUCili a rclatlonshii:) as that of niarringe nau rest 
on BO frngllo a basis as a jivoordaiiiod contrafit- Ims naturally never pre- 
vailed widely iu iU exLreiiiK fornij and lias been uukno^vn altogether in 
many parts of the world. Tlie IloiiuinH, uh wg know, explicitly rejectctl 
it, and even at a comparatively narly period rocogni7.c!d the legality of 
marriage hy iwti-s, thus deelnring iu clTect that marriage must be a fact, 
and not a moro undertaking. Tlie.re luis hticu a widespread legal ten- 
dency, especially wdiere tlui traditions of RomaTi law have retained any 
innueiice, to regiird tho eohabitation of marriage as the essimtial fact of 
the relatioiiRhip. It wus an old rule even binder the Catholic Cliurch 
that nmrringB may be presumed from cohabitatioTi (see, e.ff., Zacehla, 
OuesiimiMja Jl/edico-Zejyafium O/arw, edition of 108K, vol. iii, p, 234) . Even 
in England cohabitation is already ono of the presumptions in favor of 
the existence of niarriaga (though not necessarily hy itself regarded as 
aufTieient), provided the woman is of unblemished character, and docs 
not appear to be a eonunon prostitvile twill Geary, Tho Loin of 
riage, Ch. Ill), If, however, according to Lord Watson’a judicial state- 
ment in tho Bysart Peerage efise, a man bikes his mistress to a hotel or 
ggea with her to a biiby-liueii shop and speaks of her ns his wife, it is 
to he presumed that he is acting for the sake of decency, and this fur- 
niahea no evideiteo of marriage. In SeoUuiid the p^^^^^ption of mar- 
riage arises on nmeh slighter grounds tVmn in Englmul. This may he 
connected with tlm ancient and deep-rooted custom in Scotland of mar- 
rittgo by exchange of consent (Gcmry, op. oit^, Gh. XVIII j cf,, Howard, 
IfttZi-imonifll InHtitiUioiis, vol, i, p. 31Q), 

In the Ih'Cdallmne ciiro (Campbell n, Campbell, 18tl7), whieh was 
of great iniporUiuee biKiauHc it involved the aucceBsiou to the vast estates 
of tha Miir<tuia of Bredalbaue, the House of Lords decided than even an 
adulteroiiS coimcetiou may, on ceasing to be adulterous, become matri- 

1 Ellen Key Hlrtiilarly {TJeher Licho und Bhe, p. 343) remtvrkR that 
to talk of "(he duty of life-long fidelity" is much (ho «ame ns to talk of 
"the duty of life-long health." A man inav promise, nlie adds, to do 
Idfl heat to pvf'HiTvtj his UFo- or bis lovo) he cannot uueoriditionally 
undertake to preserve tliem. 
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monial by the eimplo nonfti^nt of tlm pivrticBj as cviilciioed by liabit and 
roputf*, -without any need lor tiiC; niatriinonial character of the connec- 
tion to bo indicated by any public ai^t, nor any necessity to prove the 
specifle p(»riod when the consent was interehtuiged. Tliie decision has 
been coiifirnied in the Pvsart eiiHC (Oeury, foe. cU.; cf. C. G. Garrison, 
"InmitH of Divorce,” CinttfHj/iorflry Feh., 18114). iSimilarly, as 

dcpulcd hy Justiet', Kekfuinli iji the Wiigstair case in 1007, If a man 
leaves nioncv to his 'Vidou’," on condition that hIic never inarrioB again, 
although he has never been married to her, and thnugli she has been 
legally imirried to another man, the testator’s intentionH must he 
uphtdd. GarrisoTi, in his valuahle discussioii of this aspect of legal 
marriuge {loc, cit.), foi’eil)!^^ insists that hy Knglish law' marriage is a 
fnet and not a contract, and that where 'Vojuhiet ehaructorixed hy con- 
jMihial purpoflo and eonsinney” exists, tliere niarringo legally exists, mar- 
riugft being flitnply *'ii name for an existing fact.” 

In tho United States, marriage "Uy habit and repute'' aimilarly 
exists, and in Rome States has even been conflrnicd and extended hj 
Htiituto (,T. P. Bishop, Oommciiiaricfit vol. i, Ch. XV), "^^^mtever tha 
form of the ceremony, and even if all corcraony was dispcn.scd witli,” 
said .Tntlgft Cooley, of l^richignn, in IftTfi (in an opinion nccRptcd as 
authoritative hy the rcdcral enurts), '‘if tlie parlies agreed presently 
to take each other for husband and wife, and from that time lived 
together profeBsedly in that relation, proof of thesa facts would be sufli- 
cient. . , . , This has licen the m'Ltlcd doctrine of the American 
courts,” (liowiird, op. m'/., vol. iii, jip. 177 ct hc<{. Twenty-three Statca 
sanction conjnum-hiw marriagCi while eighteen repudiate, or are inclined 
to re|i\nli(itc, any infornini agi'coment. ) 

This legal recognition hy tlie highest jndieial authorities, alike in 
Great Britain and the United StaUis, tlmt marrhige is essentially a faci| 
and that no evidence of any form or ceremony of marriage is i-equircd 
fur tliQ most complete legjil recognition of marriage, undoubtedly carries 
with it highly important implications. It bucaine clear that the reform 
of marriage is possible even wiDiout change in the law’, and that honor- 
nble sexual relation ships, even when entered into without any legal 
forms, are already entitled to full legal recognition and protection. 
There are, howovtw, it need scarcely he added here, other consi derations 
which render reform along these linca incfomplete. 

It thus tRnilg to come about that with the growth of civiliza- 
tion tlie conception of nmrriagc as a contract falls more and more 
into discredit. It m Tciilizccl, on the one hand, that personal 
contracts arts out of liarmony with our general and social attitude, 
for if we reject the idea of a human being contracting himself 
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as a slave, liow much more we Bliould reject the idea of entering 
by contract into the ntill more intimate relationship of a husband 
or a wife; on the other hand it is felt tliat tlic idea of pre- 
ordained contracts on a matter over which the individual himself 
has no control is tpiLte unreal and wdien any strict rules of equity 
prevail, necessarily invalid. It is true that we still constantly 
find writ<?r.s seiitcnliously assertiiij^ their notions of the duties or 
the privileges involved by the '^contract*’ of niaiTuige, with no 
more attempt to analyze the meaning of the term "contract*’’ in 
this connection than tl\c llrotestant Heformors made, but it can 
ficareely be said that these writers have yet reached the alphabet 
of the subject they dogmatize about. 

The transference of marriage from the Church to the State 
which, in the lands where it first occiirrcMh, we owe to-Protestant- 
iem and, in the Knglish-spcaking lands, especially to Puritanisni, 
while a necessary stage, Inul the unfortunate result of seculariz-' 
ing the sexual rolaiionships. That is to say, it igirored the 
transcendent elenient in love which is really the essential part of 
Bucli relationships, and it concentrated attention on those forinal 
and acciilcJital parts of marriage which can alone be dealt with 
in a rigid and prcMUso luanucr, and can alone properly form the 
Bubjeet of contracts. The Canon law, fantastic and iinpoBsible 
as it bceaiue in many of iis develo]miGnts, at least insisted on the 
natural and atrtual fact of nuuTiage as, above all, a bodily union, 
while, at the same time, it regarded that imion as no mere secuhiT 
business coiitmct but a faiiorcd and exalted function, a divine fact, 
and tlie symljol of the most divine fact in the world. We uro 
returning to-day to tlie Canonist’s conception of marriage on a 
higher and freer piano, bringing back the exalted conception of 
the Canon law, yet retuiiung tlie individualisin which the Puritan 
wrongly thought lie could socure on the basis of mere eeculariza- 
tion, ’U'hile, further, we recognize that the whole process belongs 
^ to the private sphere cif moral vespon8il)ility. As Hobhouse has 
well said, in tracing the evolutionary histoi 7 of the modern con- 
ception of marviage, the saorinnenlal idea of marriage has again 
enuu’ged but on n liiglicw plane ; "^f rom being a siicravnent in tho 
magical, it has become one in the ethical, Bcuse.'*’ We are time 
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tfiiidiiig towardflj tliougli we have not yet legally aeliicved, mar- 
riage made and maintaiiKid by consent^ iinian bGt>vec'n. two tree 
and responsible persons in which the equal rights of both are 
maintained.”^ 

It i« Huppemed by sciiiie Mutt M) look upon aexiial union jih n sacra* 
ment iH iM'ci*^<nim'iIy to lu’crpt tlio uiuMcnt CatlujUc view, cinliodiofl in tho 
Cnnon Ihva*, Mint nnilriniony is imli«solnl)b‘. Tlidi in, lunvovfq-. n iiiiHtake. 
Even the Ctuumists tluniiHMlveM More never able to put forward any 
coliPirent und eonHirtLeiit f^roiiml for the. iiulinBolnbillty of matrimony 
whicli eoiild ermiimoirl it>s;df rutionnlly, wliile LviMier and Hilton and 
Willudm vtm TrinnlioUlt, who maintained Mu' leligionH and nacred nature 
of wxujil union — tbnugb they name oiuiUouk about ushifj tlic term saorn- 
ment on aowiunt of its i^'tde.smstiral iinplieatinns — ho far From believing 
that ita Baiietity involved iJidiHSohibillty, argued in the revorse aense. 
Tliia point of view may be defended even from a strictly Protestant 
Btnndpoint. "I lake i(/' Hr, ft f- Mubcrly Haya, “that tlie Prayer 
Hook deflnitiot\ nf a natTanient. ‘tlio outward and visible sign of an 
inward and sjtiritual gniee.' is generally aeeepted, In marriage the 
legal and pliysieal nniona are lim natnanl and visible signs, while the 
inward and rtpirilnal grat’e is the, find*giv(<n love, tliiit makes the union 
of heart and soul : and it is iireeiardy beeiuise t take this view of mar* 
tinge that I eoiiKidcr th<> legsil anil physinvl union Hhould bn dissolved 
whenever the H|iiritiial union of tuiHicliiMh, divine love iumI affretion liaa 
cimard. It Heeins to me (hat the surraiuentul view’ of nuiviiage cojnpela 
im it) say that tluise w’lio rontinue the legtil nr physical union when the 
flpiritual union lias ceased, arr^ — (o rpnde again finin the Prayer Book 
wordft applied to IhoKc who take the nulward sign td another sacrament 
when the inward and spirMiial grace is nol, present — 'eating and drink* 
ing their own daiinialiim.' ” 

If from tbd point wg liiivi^ ntnv rcni'ln'd we look back at the 
question nf tlivin'('e \\‘v sec Hint, as tbe morhu’it iiapects of the 
marringe rehitinnshi]! liccomcs mnro clearly rotili'/erl by the com- 
munity, that question will lie iiiniieiisely simplified- Since mar- 
riage ifl not a mere eniitniet but a fne-t of eonduct, and even a 
eacred fact, the free partit‘i])iition of botli parties is needed to 
maintain it. To iuirndnee ilie idea of delinquency and puuieh- 
ment into divorce, to foster mutual recriniinatiotij to publiBh to 

1 MtihbmiHe, «/). el/., vol. i, pp, 15S), 237-0) cf, Xb and V, Mar- 
guorlttw, Qiirtques liUcs, 
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the world the secrets oi the heart or the senses, is not only 
immoral, it is altogether out of place. In the question as to when 
a marriage lias ceased to be a marriage the two parties concerned 
can alone lie the supnnue jvidges ; the Ktiite, if the State is called 
in, can hut register the seuteiieo they pronounce, merely seeing 
to it that no injustice ia involved in tiie carrying out of that 
sentence.^ 

In discussing in the previous chapter the direction in which 
eexual morality tends to develop with the development of civiliza. 
tion w'^e came to the eonelusion tliat in its main lincB it involved, 
above ah, perfional responsibility, A rchition.shii) fixed among 
flavage peoples liy Hocial custom which none dare break, and in a 
higher stage nt culture by formal laws which must be observed 
in the letter even if broken in tlio spirit, becomes gradually trans- 
ferred to tlie Bplierc of individual moral responsibility. Such a 
tTonsfereuee is ueceBsarily nicfininglcssj and indeed impossible, 
imleRS the increaBing stringency of tho moral bond is accompanied 
by the deercaBing stringency of the formal bond. It is only by 
the process of loosening the artiiicial restraints that the natural 
restraints can exert their full control. That process takes place 
in two ways, in part on the liasis of the indiirerence to formal 
mamage wliich ijas marked the m asses of the population every- 
where and doulitlesa BtreteliRS back to the tenth century before 
the domination of cccleeLastical matrimony began, and partly by 
the progressive modification of marriage laws wdiich wore made 
necessary by llic nwuls of the propertied classes anxious to secure 
the State, recognition of their unions. The whole process is 
necessarily a gradual and indeed imperceptible process. It is 
impossible to h.\ definitely tho dates of tlio stages by which the 
Church elTeeted the iiinncnHC revolution by which it grasped, and 
eventually tranFferred to the State, the complete control of mar- 
riage, for that revoliitian was ofTecIed u'ithout the intervention of 
any law. It iviJl be equally difTicidt to perceive the transference 

1 “Divorce,” iis Oari'ison puts it (“Limits of Divorce,” Ooniem- 
pomn/ IVlt., IMO-l), ”ifl the jurlieliU ftniiouueoment tlmt conduct 

onco (’Oiiniiliinl in cliaruolar and purpose, has lost tUeHc (puilities, 
.... Divorce Iti a question of fact, and not a Ueeiisu to braak «. 
pTomiao,” 
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of tho control of marriage from tlio State to the indivicliials con- 
cerned, and the more dinicult becuuBc, aa we shall Bce, although 
the casential and intimately peraoiiial fact of inarriago is not a 
proper matter for Stat<j contrn), tliei'e are certain aspects of mar- 
riage which tmu^h the interests of tUo coimnunity so clostdy that 
the State is l)f)\nid to insist on llieir rcgistriition and to take 
interest in their settlement. 

The result of dissolving the formal atringeney of the mar- 
riage relation bIu] I, it is soinctimcB said, would lie a tendency to an 
iminornl laxity. 'l^Jiose w)io make this stoteinent overlook the 
fact that laxity tends to teacli a maximum as a result of 
Btringency, and that where the merely extei-iud authority of a 
rigid marriage law prevails, tliere the extreme cxcckbcs of license 
most flourish. It is also undoubtedly true, and for the same 
reason, that any Kudden removal fd restraints nccesBarily involves 
a reaction to the opposite extreme of license; a slave is not 
changed at a Rtroke into an iiiitonomous freeman, Yet we have 
to rememhev that the marriage order existed for inillenniumB 
before any attempt was rmuh* to mould it into arlntrary shapes by 
1mm an legislation, Biich legislation, wc liave seen, was indeed 
the elTort of tlie human spirit to allinn more emphatically the 
ileniands of its own instincts.'' Ihit its final rcKult is to choke 
and impede rather than to furtluir tlio instincts which inspired 
it. Its gradual (lisa]>|>enmncri allows the n at oral order freo and 
proper scope, 

The great Irutli tliut cmiipulHioii ia not really a force on tlic Bidti 
of virtue, but on tbe Rule of vice, Iiail been clearly ri'iilir.cd by the genius 
of RnlidaiH, when be Raid of Ids ideal woeinl Htntc, line Abl)ey of Thelema, 
that tbere ivas b\it one clause in its rtilo; Fay ce quo vnuldras, 
"Bficnuac/’ saiil RtibolaiH (Hk. j, Cli, *^0non that, are free, welt- 

born, well-bred, and conversant in honest companies, have naturally an 
instinct and spur that prompts tbein \»ntn virtiiouH actions and witli- 
drawa them frojn vice. Tliese sjune men, wlien by basn subjection and 
constraint they are brouglit; niiiler and kept down, turn aside from that 
iioblB diB[) 08 ltion by which they freely were, in el hind to virtue, to shake 
off and break that bond of servitude" Flo tbnt when a man and a 
woman who Imd lived under the rule of Thelenut married eaeli otlieri 


1 Hec, anfr, p, 42(5, 
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Rabelais tell a ua, their mutual love lasted undiruiiUBlied to the day of 
their death. 

When the loss of autonomous fretidom fails to load to licentious 
rehellioii it incurs the oppoHite risk and tends to become a flabby 
leliaiicc on an external Hup|iort. 'Hie artilUvial Bui)iiort of marriage l>y 
State regulation then reMuiibleH the nrtitleial HUiiport of the body fur* 
niehed by eorset- wearing. The reasons for and against adopting artifi- 
cial support are the Hanio in one ease aa the other. Coracts rcailly give 
a feoling of Hujiport; tlu?y really furnisli without trouble a fairly aatia- 
factory appearnnee of deeorurn; they aro a real protection againat 
various aceidents. But tlic price at which they furnish these advantages 
is serious, and the advantHgea themselves only exist under unnatural 
conditions, T'hc eorset eratitps the form and the healthy development Of 
the organs; it enfeebles the voluntary nvuscular system; it is incom- 
patible with perfect grace and beauty; it dnninishes the aum of active 
energy, It exert a, in short, the same kind of influence on physical 
reaponsibility as formal marriage on moral rcHponsibility. 

It is too often forgotten, and must therefore bo repeated, that 
married people do not renuiin together beeaiiae of any religious or legal 
tie; that tie is merely the historical outcome of their natural tondenoy 
to remain together, a tenilenoy which is itself far older than history, 
“Love would exist in the w'OrUl to-day, just ns pure and just as endur- 
hig,” nays Rhufeldt (Mrdwn-ljrffal Joyunal, Dec,, IHflV), '‘had man ncvei 
invented ‘marriage.’ Truly afllned mates would have remained faithful 
to each other as long aa life lasted. It is only when men attempt to 
Improve upon nature that crime, disease, and unhappiness step in.’* 
'‘Tho abolition of niurriagc in the form now practiced/’ wrote Godwin 
more, tlian a century ago {PoVUirnl ,/usttnc, second edition, 1700, vol, 
i, p. 248), '‘will be attended with no evils. We arc apt to represent it 
to ourselves as the harhingcr of brutal lust and depravity. But it 
really liappcns in tliis, as in other eases, that the positive law.s which 
are made to vestraiu nuv vices irritate and multiply them." And Bro* 
feaRQT Lester Ward, in iuHisting nn the strength of the monogamic senti* 
mentin modem society, truly rentarks ( /nicrnaiioiml Journal of Ethiaa, 
Oct., 181)0) that tlui rebellion agiunst rigid marringc bonds "is, in 
reality, due to tbc very strengthening of tlio true bonds of conjugal 
alfcetion, coupled with a rational and altogether proper determination 
on the part of indivldunlH to accept, in so important a matter, nothing 
less than the genuine article," "If by a siiigln stroke/’ says Brofesaoi 
Woods TTntchtnson [OontcmprU'firi/ Tfcoicio, Sept., IhOR), "all marriag») 
ties now in existence -were struck off or dcelnred illegal, eight-tenths of 
all couples Wfuild bn remarried witirin forty eight hours, and seven- 
tenth.s could not he Itejit aainidcr with haynnets." An experiment ol 
this kind on a small scale was witnesHcd in 1080 in an English village 
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in BueklnBliCLrfifehire, It -w ft a foniul lhal the pariah church had nevet 
been Ikenaed for marringeft, mul tliiLfc in conHCcpumeG nil the people who 
had gone through tlie cetGinony of marriuge in that church during tho 
previous half ceiiUiry had never been legally niarried, Yet, ao far aa 
could be aawrtniucd, not a wingU* couple thua relented from the legal 
ftiimpuUUm of niniriagi! took ailvanUige of the freedom bestowed. In 
Hie face of Hindi a fact it in ohvinualy imiKiaaildn to attach any moral 
value to the form of inarriiigti, 

H 18 ciai'tauily inpvitabie tiiat lUiring a period of trangition 
tliG iiatunil order is tn some extent disturbed by the pereistence, 
even thoiigli in a wtnikeiied form, of external bonds which are 
beginning to lie eonscioualy realised aa ininiical to the authorita- 
tive control of individnul moral reBponsibility. We can clearly 
trace this at the present time. A ficnaitive anxiety to escape from 
externa! constraint induces an nuder-vahnitioii of the significance 
of personal constraint in tlie rclationslup of matriage. Every- 
one is probably familiar with cases in whieli a ciouple will live 
togetluir tliroiigli long years witliout entering the legal bond of 
marriage, notwitlistanding dilTicuItics in their niutual relation- 
ship which would have long since caused a separation or a 
divorce liud tUev been legally married* AY hen the inlierent 
dilTiculticH of the nuiritiil rcliitionship are complicated by tlie 
dilliculties dvu* to external cimstraint, the development of 
individual mortil respniiKihility cuts two w’uys, and lends to 
results that are not entirely Bati-sfactory. This has been seen in 
the United .Staies of America and attention has often been called 
to it by tliouglitful Ainci'i(‘aii obKcrvera. It is, naturally, noted 
especially in womeir heeanse it is in women that the new growth 
of pcTflonal freedom and moral responRibiUty has clucfly made 
itself felt. Tl>a first stirring of these new impulses, especially 
when asBociuted, as it olten is, with mexperience ond ignorance, 
leads to iiuputience wiLli the natural order, to a demand for 
impossible comlitions of existence, and to an inujititude not only 
for the arbitrary linnduge of law Init cveur for the wholesome and 
necessary homlH of hnnmn snciial life. It is nlwaya a hard lesson 
for the young and ideal istio that in order to command Nature we 
must obey her ; it can only be huirnt through contact with life 
and by tho attninment of full human growth. 
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Dr. Felix Adler (in an addresa before the SQciet 7 of Ethical Cul- 
ture of New York, Nov. 17j 1S80) called attention to what he regarded 
as the most deep -too ted cause of an undue prevalence of divorce in 
America. "The fulfic* idea of individual liberty is largely held in 

America," and when applied to fiLiiUly life it often leads to an 

impatience with these duties ’which the iudividiial ia either born into 

or has voluntarily accepted. "I am constrained to think that tins 

prevalence of divorce U to be ascribed in no aniall degree to the intlucnce 
of deinocratio ideas — that ja, of false democratic ideas — and our hope 
lies ill advancing towards a liiglier and truer demoeraey A moro 
recent American writer, this time a woman, Anna A, Rogers ("Wliy 
American Marriages Fail," Allanfuj Sept., 15107) speaks in the 

same sense, though perhaps in too unqualiflciX n manner. f3he states 
that the frequency of divorce in America is due to three enuses: (1) 
woman's failure to rcalizo that marriage is her work in the world; (2) 
her growing indiviilnalhni; (,*?) her lost art of giving, replaced by a 
jiighly clovcloped receptive fucuUy. The Ainerican woman, this writer 
states, in discovering her own individuality has not yet learnt how to 
manage it; it ia still "largely a useless, uneasy factor, vouchsafing her 
very little more peace than it docs those in her immediate surcharged 
vicinity," Her circumsinnccs tend to iniiko of her "a curious anomalous 
hybrid; a cross helween a mrgiiifi(mnt, rather unmannerly boy, tuid a 
apoiled, exacting devn-mroKfainr, who sincerely loves in this worid her’ 
self alone." f^he has not yet learnt that woman’s supreme work in the 
world can only be attained through the voluntary acceptance of the 
restraints of marriogo. The wnmo writer points out that the fault i.s not 
alone with American women, but also with American men. Their 
idolatry of their women is largely rcsporisihln for that intolerance aiul 
selfishncHH which causes so many divorces; "American women arc, as a 
whole, pampered and worshipped out of all reason." Rut the men, who 
lend tliem selves to tliiM, do not feel that they can treat their wive-s with 
the. same comradeship as the Rreimh treat their wives, nor seek their 
advice with tlio same )*r;lianec’ ; the Amcricjin woman is plncnd on an 
unreal pp.dcatal. Yet anoLluw American writer, RafFord Pyke (“Hus- 
handa and Wives," Coffmojwliiffn, 1002), points out that only a small 
proportion of American marriages are really unhappy, these being chiefiy 
among the more cultured classes, in which the movement of expansion 
in women’s intereata ami Uvea is taking place; it is more often the wife 
than the husband who is disappointed in marriage, and this is largely 
duo to her inability to merge, nob necessarily subordinatR, her individ- 
uality in an equal union with Ida. "Marriage to-day is becoming moro 
and more dependent for Ita sucea&a upon the adjustment of couditlous 
that arc psyohical. Whereas in former genorationa it was sufficient 
that tho union should involvo physical reciprocity, In this ago of oura 
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thn union must Involve a p^iycliin ronipronity an well, /nd u’lioreaB 
lu'retofore, tl)«t comtnnnity of intorest ivna nttaiiifd witli it k now 
"becoming f(iT more diniculfc Ticcuiiho of tlic tfinticiioj' to discourage a 
wonnvn wlu> marries from merging imr scparale individuality in her 
huBbaud’a, Yet, uiiIcks alu* dons tUifl, how can Bhe Imvo a Gomplete and 
perfect interest in the life together* nnd, for that matter, how can he 
have aiu’li nn interest eithrr?'' 

ProfcHflor Mllnstcrlicvg, tlie difitinguielied jjsj chologist, in his frank 
hut nppiTciulive study of AmcHean institutions, The A mrj'loa??.'!, taking 
a lirnadcr outlook, points nut tliat tlio inJhieru’e of women on morals in 
America lias not Vieen in every respect Baiisfnetory, in ho far aa it haa 
tended to eueonvage ftluiUowuesK and RuperfieiaUty. "Tho Amcriwin 
woiiifin who has Heiireely a alired of education,” he romarka (p> 687), 
"looks ill vain for any aubjeet on whieh she 1ms not firm convictiona 
already at liancl, . . . Tlie nrrogiinen of this feminine lack of 

knowledge is the sjTnptojn of a profound trait in the feminine aoul, and 
points to clangers springing from Ihn ilmi dilation of women in tho 
intelleetual life, , , . . And in no other chdlized land are etiiical 

eonceptiona bo ■worm-eaten by auperatitioua.” 

We luive fteen tluit the iiiotlern tc-ndency ns vegiirds marriage 
ia towards )U recognition aw a vohmtary \nnoM entered into by 
two tree, equal, anti movuUy rcHpouBihle peraemSj and that that 
union ia ratliev ot the nature ot an otliieal aacrainmit than ot a 
contract, ao tlu\t in ita esHuneo m a ysliv^ieal and ppiritual bond 
it ia outside the Rpherc of the Slate’s action. It has been necea- 
sary to labor that point bcftu'c w'o. approach what may Beera to 
many not only a dilferent hut even a totally opposed aspect of 
marriage. If the marriage union itself eaiinot Vie a matter for 
contract, it naturally leads to a fact ivliich jinist nccesBarily bo 
a matter for implicit or exidiciit contract, a matter, moreover, in 
which tlie comnuinity at large Ims a real and proper interest; 
that i.s the fact of procreation A 

The ancient JOgyptiaim — among whom matrimonial institu- 
tions were so ohustio and the position of wnnnui so high — ^recog- 
nized a proviHiomd and slight maniiige bond for the purpose of 


1 It Itim horti imcoHHnry lo tllscuHS TCproduetioa in tho first cliapter 
of tho pvfispnt Yolnnu*, nud’ It, will apfivin ha lU'CCBaary in the eoncluclt-ng 
diaptcr. Hero wo aro only canoornod with prncreation as am element 
of nmrriape. 
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testing fecunclity,^ Among ourselves tlie law malcGS no Buoh 
paternal proviBion^ leaving to young couples thcniBelves tlio 
i’GBpongibility of niaking any testaj a pennission, we Icnow, they 
largely avail tlieniBelvos of, usually entering the legal bonds of 
marriage, however, before the birth of their child. That legal 
bond is a recognition that the introduciion of a new individual 
into the conimunitv is not, like union, a mere personnl fact, 
but a social fact, a fact in which the State cannot fail to be 
concerned. And the more we investignte the tendency of the 
modem marriagf! inovcincnt the more wo shall realize that its 
attitude of freedoiti, of individual moral responsibility, in the 
formation of sexual relationships, is compensated by an attitude of 
stringenej^j of strict social oversight, in the matter of procreation. 
Two people wlio form an erotic relatiouRliip are bound, when 
they reach the conviction that their relationship is a real mar- 
riage, having its natural end in procreation, to subscribe to a con- 
tract whiclj, though it mny leave themselves personally free, must 
yet bind them both to their duties towards their children.^ 

The necessity for such an undertaking is double, even apart 
from the fact tiiot it is in the highest intereata of the parents 
theraselvofl. It is required in the intereats of the child. It 
IS required in tlic intcrcstH of the State, A cliild can be bred, 
and uudl-brcd, by one elfective parent. But to equip a child 
atlcqantely for its entrance into life both parents are usually 
needed. The State on its side — that is to say, the community of 
which parents and child alike form part — ^is bound to Imow who 
these persona arc who have become eponsom for a new individual 

iJNletzold, Die JUke in AUffjjpten fsur PtolcmlLisoli-rumiscJicn Zeii, 
1903, p. 3, Tliis bond also iieoordcd rigbta to any cliiMren that might be 
born during its existence. 

2, See, e.r/., JOIIon Key, Mutter wid Kind, p. 21, The necessity for 
the combination of greater freedom of sexual relationships with greater 
stringency of parental relntionshipH was clearly realized at an earlier 
period liy another nble woman writer, Miss ,T. IT. Clappcrton. in her 
notable book, ^nientifio p^iblislied in IflSS. “Legal changes, ’* 

she wrote (p. .320), “arc required in two directions, viz., towards greater 
freedom ns to mutTiago mid greater str iciness as to parciita^. Tlio 
marringo union is essentially n. private malter with which society has 
no call and no right to interfere. ChildhirMi, on tlie contrary, is a pub- 
lie event. It touches the Intereata of the whole nation," 
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How inlrodncecl into its iriitlRt. Tho most Individualistic State, 
Ilia most Socialistic State, are aliko bound, if faithful to the 
Interests, both biological and economio, of their constituent 
members gciiernlly, to insist on the full legal and recognized 
parentage of the fatlier and iiiotlier of every child. That ia 
clearly demanded in the iute vesta of the ehiUl*, it is clearly 
dcinunded also in the interests of tlie State*. 

T'he liarrier which in Chvislendom has opposed itself to the 
natural recognition of tliis fact, so injuring alike the child and 
the )State, has clearly been the rigidity of the marriage B 3 ^ateinj 
more especially as moulded hy tlie Canon law. The Oanonists 
attributed a truly immense importance to the copula carnalis, 
as they technically termed it. They centred marriage strictly 
in the vagina ; they were not greatly concerned about either the 
presence or the absence of the cliild. The vagina, as we know, has 
not always proved a very firm centre for tlio support of marriage, 
and tluit centre is n(,nv being gradnriUy transferred to the ehild. 
If we turn from the Canonists to the writings of a modern like 
'Ellen Key, >vho so ticciiratcly ngu'csents mueh that is most 
cliaracteriftfcie and essential in the late tendencies of marriage 
development, wo HC(*m to have cntcru’d a new Avorhl, even a newly 
illuminated wmld. For '^'in the new sexual morality, as in Oor- 
regio's NolU, the light eiuimates from tlm ehild.**^ 

No doubt this clnmg(* is largely a iimtttn- of fientiment, of, 
as we sometimes say, mere seutimont, altlmugh tliere is nothing 
BO powerful in human affairs ns sentiment, and tho revolution 
elFected hy desus, the Inter revolution en'eeted liy Hnusacau, were 
mainly revolutions in sentimcnl:. But tlie change is also a matter 
of the growing recognition of iiitcn’c.sts and riglits, and as such it 
mnnifeftt.s itself in law. We c^on scarcely doulrt that we are 
approaeliing a time when it will he generally uiiderstnod that 
the entrance into the w'orld of every eliild, without exception, 
should he ]U'Cccde(] liy the formation of a mniTiage contract which, 
while in no way binding the father and mother to any dutiea, or 
any privileges, towards each other, binds (hem both towards 

I Kllrni K<‘Vi Ltetm und /’Jhc, p. 108 j of. tho eamo autlior’a OeniMiT/ 
of iho (JhiH, 
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their child atid at the same time ensures their responsibility 
towards the State, It is impoBsihlc for the State to obtain more 
tliaii thiK, but it slinuhl Ijo iiuposBible for it to dGinand less. 
A contract of such a kind ^hnurrios'’ the father and mother bo 
far as tlio parentage of tlie individual child is concerned^ and 
in no otlier res poet; it is a contract >vhich leaves entirely 
unaffected their present^ or future relations towards other 

persons, otherwise it would he impoBsible to enforce it- In all 
parts of the world tins elementary demand of social morality ia 
slowly beginning to bo recogniKed, and as it aifecta hundreds of 
thousands of infants^ who aro yearly branded as 'illegitimate^* 
tbrougli no act of their own, no one can aay that the recognition 
has come too soon. As yet, indeed, it seems nowhere to bo 
complete, 

Most fittempta or propoHalg for the avoidance of illegitimate births 
are concerned "with the Icguliziiig nf unions of a less binding degree than 
the preaeat legal marriage-. Such unions would aorve to coiintemct other 
evilfl. Thus nti ICnglieh writer, who 1ms devoted much study to aax 
questions, writes in n privato letter; "The best remedy for the licen- 
tiousness of celibate ine.u and the mentnl and physical troubles of 
continence iii woman w'ould be ftnmtl in a recognized hnnnmbln systen; 
of free unions and trial-marriages, in whicli preventive intercourse ia 
pnictieed until llic lovers were old enough to become parents, and poa- 
BCHHcd of aunicient means to support a family, The prospect of a 
lovi-lcHft exiatimci* for young men and women of ardent natiirea is ititol- 
ernble and n« terrible as tlie prospect ot painful Illness and death. But 
I tlnnk the old order must change ere long." 

In Tcut^itiic cuuii tries tlir-re is a strongly marked current of feeling 
In the dircetioTi of eaiablishing h’gnl iinions of a lower degree than 
marriage, Tlu^y exist in Swt-den, as alst) in Norway where by a recent 
law I, lie illegitiniuli* child is oiititleil to the same rights in relation to 
both piirontH as tlm legitimate child, bearing the father’s name and 
inheriting his |)rn]invty f/b'r Keur Gr^wration, July, 1009, p, 301}). In 
France the well-hnowu judge, Magnard, so honorably distinguished for 
Ms attitude towards cases of infanlicidfl hy young mothers, has said: “I 
heartily wish tlmt alouffsido the institution of marriage as it now exists 

1 Tn (leriuAiiy alone ISO.OOO 'illegitimate" cliildren are born every 
year, and the munbf-v is rnnidlv increasing!; in England it is only 40.000 
per nnnimi. the Hfrting feeling which often exists against such births in 
ISnglnntl fns alwo In Fnuiw) lending to the wide adoption of methodi 
For preventing conception. 
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w&lmcl a (rcH! union constituUnl lij' Himiih! ilttcliirutiou bpioiro auiagiatrate 
aiul conferring uluioafc tite Hume rniiiily ns nrdinury nuiniage.^ 

'rius wiftU UuH been -svidvly {'.cl’ineiL 

Tn Chin II, nIthoiiKii polygamy in tli« Hti'iet aniiHe eniiniit pvojierly 
bo said to exint, t)u‘ iTit(n’(?j<ita of tbd child, the wamau, and the State are 
alike HAfegnarded by eiiiilding a man to enter into a kind of secondary 
ninrringc n ith (he jjuitlo'r of lii« elvild. “Tlianka to this Hyatem,” Paul 
d'Eiijoy sUiteg {Ln Kerne, Sojit., l!)05), 'Svbieb nlhnvH the liuabnntl to 
marry tlu‘ wonr.ui be desires, withont Vicing prevented l)y previous and 
lUuUssolved unions, it in only right to reniark Hint there are no aeduced 
and ahanfloiied girls, fixecjiL such um no law eould snve from what ia 
really iimnte ilcpnivity; and iliiit there urn Tin illegitimate cliildron 
except those wlinae mothers are unhajipily nearer to niiiinals by their 
Bcnstis than to liinnan beings by llmir reason and dignity.” 

The new civil code of «Tnpan, wbieU i« in ninny rcspRctn ho advanced, 
ftllowa an illegitinmte eliild to be "reeognized" by giving notice to tho 
registrar; when n ninrried nwvii ko reengnizeu a ehild, it appeara, the 
child limy be adopted by the wife ns licr own, tbnugh not actually ren- 
dered legitinmte. This Htate nf things rcjirenenta a transition stage; it 
can Hcarcelv be said to reeognl5!;e the rights of the "rei'iignized” rhild’a 
mother. .Tapnn, it may be nihh'd, has adopted the printii]de of the auto- 
matic legitimation by Tnarringe of the. children Ikivii to tho couple, before 
miirringn, 

In AiiHtrnlia, where wojnen possess a larger share than elscwlicrG 
In mnkirig and ndminiHtering Ihn laws, scinve ntteritirm is Iicginiiing to be 
given Hi the rights of illegitiinatn ebiUlven, Thus in fioulh Australia, 
pateriiity nuiy be proved before birth, and the father (by magistrate's 
order ) provides lodging for <mo mouth liefore and after Idrtdi, as well as 
nurse, doctor, and clotliing, furnisliing sinnirlty (Imt he will do bo; after 
birth, at the iiifigistrate's decision, ho [lays a weekly sum for the child’s 
mainHmnnre, An 'bllogili'maHd' mother may also he kept iu a public 
institution at the puhtie expruiHO for six months to enable her to becojim 
attached tn her child. 

Sucli provisions arc developed from the widely rceagniztal right of 
the unmarried woman to claim Biipiiort for her child from its father, 
tn France, indeed, and in the legal codes wliich follow' the French 
>xample, it is not legally pcrmittttd to iiK|uira into the paternity of an 
lllcgitimato child. Such a Itiiv is, needless to Hay, aliko unjust to the 
mother, to tho child, and to the Stale. Tn Austria, thn law goes to the 
opposite, though certainly lunvc Yciisnnable, cxlremc, and permits even 
the Timtlicr who Im.M liitd several lovers to select for herself which sha 
clionses to make rcHponsihlc for her child. Tim (‘Icrmuu code adopts an 
iutermpdiato ermrsn, mid corncH only to (lie niil nf the unmarried mother 
wdio has one lover. In all ouch civscs, liowover, the aid given ia 
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pecuniaiy only; it insuroa tho luothev uo recognition, or rewpect, and (ua 
Wahrnuind lias truly huIcI in Inn like und Ehcrecht) it ia atill nocesanry 
to iiieiat on "the unconditional aanctity of motherhood, nhich ia entitled, 
under -whateveT circuinatancea it arisaH, to the roapeet and protection 
of Hocifity." 

It til list he added that, front the social point of view, it is not the 
aexual union which rerpuros legal recognition, but the child which is the 
product of that nuion. It wnnltl, nituriover, be hopeless to attempt to 
legalize all ficxunl contnartion, hut it is f oinparatircly easy to legalize all 
children. 

There luis benn inticli (liKcnssion In the past coneerning the 
particular form whicli inarriage ought to take. Many theoi'lBts 
have exercised tluiir ingenuity in inventing and preaching new 
and unusual nfiarriage-arrangemcnts ns panaceas for social ills; 
while others have exerted even greater energy in denouncing all 
such proposals as subversive of the foundations of human society. 
We may regard all sucli (liseusflinnB, on the one side or the 
other, as idle. 

In the first place niarriugo ciistonis are far too fundamental, 
far too intimately l)lended witli the primary substance of Imman 
and indeed animal society, to bn in the sligliteat degree shaken by 
the tluioriea or the in acdccH of niero individuala, or even groups 
of individuals. ^Monogamy— the more or lees prolonged cohabita- 
tion of two individuals of oppo.Bitc sex — has been the prevailing 
type of sexual rehitlfuiship among the higher vertehratcB and 
through the gronter part of liuman history. This is admitted 
even hy tliosc wlio Imlicve (without any sound evidence) that man 
has pafiFcd through a stage of sexual, promiscuity. There have 
been tendencies to variation in one direction or another, but at 
the lowest stages and tlie liighest stages, so far as can be seen, 
monogamy represents the prevailing rule. 

It must be said also, in the Buconcl place, that the natural 
prevalonne of monogamy as the noi-mal type of sexual relation- 
sliip by no means excludes variations. Indeed it asRumes them. 
'‘Thera is nothing precise in Kature/^ according to Diderot’s 
saying. Tlio lino of iNTatvirc is a curve that oscillates from side 
to side of the norm, Such nscillntions inevitably occur in 
harmony with elmngeR in environmental conditions, and, no 
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doubt, with peeiiUrti’itic^s r>f por«anal clisposition. So aong- au no 
arbitrary and nujixdy o.mUthuI attempt is nnuio to force Nature, 
the vital order is luirnumiousl}' maintuiued. Among certain 
epecies of ducks when mules ure in excess polyandric fumilics are 
consUtutt'd, the two tualos iittendiiig their i'eiimlc! partner without 
jealousy, but wdicn the sexes again become equal in number tho 
moil ogam ie order is restored. The natural human deviatious 
from the monogamie order seem to he genoniHy of this character, 
and largely cnniUtioned by the snemd and iH^onnmie environment. 
The most common variation, and that wdiicU most clearly poB- 
fiesfies a biological foundation, is the tendency to polygyny, which 
18 found at fill stages of culture, even, in an unrecognized and 
more or lesa promiscuous shape, in the liighest civilization.^ It 
must be rerncm bored, however, that recognized polygyny is not 
the rule even where it prevails; it i« merely pernrissivcf ; there ia 
never a suincicnt excess of women to allows more than a few of 
the richer and more innucntial personB to have more than one 

It hap further to be borne in mi ml tliat a certain elasticity 
of the formal side of niarriugc wliile, on the one side, it permits 
vnriatiniiR from the gcmual monogamio order, where such are 
henlihrul or ncoilcd to reBti>vc a bahmeo in natural conditiouB, 
on the other hand restrains siieh variations in ho far as they are 
due to tlie disturbing inriuentio of artilicial constraint. Mudi of 
the polygynVf and ]iolyandry also, which prevails among ns to- 
day is an altogctlicr artilicial and vmmitural form of polygamy, 
Marriages which on u more naturvil Imsis would bo diBsolvcd can- 
not legally be dissolved, and conHC(]ucntly tlie parties to them. 


1 “Whorv ft VP. TPfil mpnrt},^inists lo Iw. foinulp' ftskod SphopenUauer 
in hia ossny, *‘Uf.*liov die iVeihe/’ And .Tallies Iliiilon was wont to ask: 
"Wliftt ia * the ntcaniTija: of moiaUihiiiig inotiogainy? la there any 
chance, of getting it, I uhoiild like to knowT Do you call English life 
wonagnrnoue ?” 

2 "AlniOKt cvi’rvwhorc,’* says WcHtcrmarc'k of polygyny (whicli ha 
difteusftcs fully in Chs. XX-XXTT of his rriflfriri/ nf Hitntnn :l/nrriaf/ci 
“it ift confined to the stnnller part of tlio penplc, 'tlu> viisl, in ajority being 
ninnogjiiiioiiH,’* Munihc ffregory (Orwicmimyarij Ilrvint\ Kept., 1DD6) 
glvcK fttalisiicH slifiwing lluU. nearly evorywUere, tlui tenckaicy la towarda 
eq[Uiility In uuuihor of tlm Boxes. 
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instead of changing their partners and so preserving the natural, 
nioiiogatiiic order, take on other additional partners and so intro- 
duce an imnatiinil polygamy. There will always be variations 
•Ei’om tliG iiuniogamic ordoi’ and civilization is certainly not hostile 
to sexual variation. Wdiether wc reckon these variations as 
legitimate or illegitimate, they will still take place; of that we 
may be certain, '^Pbe patb of Bocial wisdom seems to lie on the 
one hand hi making the marriage rclationHhip flexible enough to 
reduce to a minimum these deviations — not hceavise such clevia- 
tiona are intrinsically Inul but because they ought not to be forced 
into existence-”-- and on the other liand in according to these 
deviations when they occur such a measure of recognition ns will 
deprive them of injurious influence and enable jnetico to be done 
to all the parties concerned. Wc too often forget that our failure 
to recognize such variations merely means that we accord in saeli 
cases an illegitimate permission to perpeti'ate injustice. In. 
those parts of the world in which polygyny is recognized as a 
permissible variation a man is legally held to his natural 
obligations towards all his sexual mates and towards the children 
lie has hy those matea. In no part of the -world is polygyny 
so prevalent as in Cliriatendom ; in no part of the world 
ia it so easy for a man to escape the obligations incurred by 
polygyny. We imagine that if wo rcifuae to recognize the fact 
of polygyny, we may refuse to recognize any obligations incurred 
by polygyny. By enabling a man to escape so easily from the 
obligations of liis pulygamouH relationships we encourage liinij if 
he is unscrupulous, to enter into them ; wc place a premium on 
the immorality we loftily condeinn.i Our polygyny has no legal 
existence, and therefore its old i gat ions can have no legal existence. 

iTn a polyRaniouH liuid n, man la oF convafl as miidi bound by bis 
obligations to liia st'cond wife as la hia first. Among ourselvoa the man’s 
"second wife” ia degraded witb tlin mnne of ''mistresa," and the worae 
lio treats licr and lier ehiltlrtni tlie move Ins "morality” is approved, just 
aa the. Gatliolic OIuitrIi, when struggling to CBtabliali sacerdotal celibacy, 
approved more highly the priest who liad illegitimate relations with 
women than tho priest who decently atul openly married. If his neglect 
induces a married man's mistress to make known her rclatiDiiahip to 
him the man \h justified in proRcciiiing her, and his counsel, assured of 
general Hympalhy, will statft in court that "this woman haa even been 
BO wicked ua to write to the proHecutot'a wlfol” 
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The ostriehj it was one^-imagined, ludofi ila head in the sand imd 
atteriipla to aTuiihihite faeta l>y rei'using to look at them; but 
there is only one known ariimal udiieli ad op Ik this eourso of action, 
and it is called 

Moiiogainy, in the fuiuhuuental luological sense, represents 
the natural order into udiic-U the inejority af sexual facts -will 
always natuviilly fall heeauso it is the reUitiouship which most 
adequately ectrreapouds to all the i^hysioal and spiritual facta 
iiivolve.d. Hut if we reali/.e that sexual relutiouslupa primarily 
eoneern only the persuivs who outer into tliose relatUmships, and 
if we further realize that the iutei'est of society in such relation- 
shijm is confined to the children which they produce, we shall 
also Tcalize that to fix by law the nvunl\ev of women with whom a 
man shall have sexual relationships, and the lunnliev of men 
with whom a wunnan sludl unite licrsclf, is more unreasonable 
than it would Vie to fix by huv the numher of children they shall 
jn'nduce. ^I'he State has u right to detdari* wdicther it needa few 
(dtizeiift or many; hut in uttempling to regulate the sexual rek- 
tiunifilnps of its luenihers the State ativaniits tin iiupoFsible tafik 
and is at the sume lime guilty of an impertinence* 

Thorr is always a Vfudanry, at car Lain of civUizatioa, to 

lUHiirttaii a tn<‘r<‘ly fonaul and cxU'rmil imifurniiCy, and a rorruHjuniding 
fiiihira to sea not only Mml win*li uiiihuinily in niiiTal, lail:, also lUat it 
luiH nil injiifiouw (dri'v't, in so far ii^ it f'liiurkH Ijciicntaal variutioiiH. Tlie 
teuilcucy is by no r on fin ml in I ho ^exiiul H|dicrft, In Kngliind 

tlicri’ iH, for tiiHlant’fi, a loiuleiaa' lo iiniUe Tmililing laws wliieh enjoin, 
in iTgiird to plinn'K tiF liumaii liuliitalinTi, all sorts of ju'ovisioiiH that on 
thft wliola are fairly Ijenafaiah but wliirh in praatiaa act injuriously, 
hccauBi*. they rvnder many simjila and t'\m>llt*ut Imiiuui liahitations 
nb.HOlutely illegal, nii'rely li(!('iuisa Hiii-h liuliiLulioiiH fail to conform to 
regulaliOMH which, iimhsr hoiho (MrciiniHUncoH, arc not only uiuiccDaBary, 
but iiiittchimius. 

Variation i» a fact that will exist whether wo will or no; it can 
only iK'conm lioullliful if a-c reengrdzo anil allow for it. Wo may even 
have, to rcoognizu that it is a more marked tendency in invlliKation than 
in more primitive Rnciid slageft. Thus CIcvhou argues (ffcxtufl-i’iolilcrttc, 
Bept., 1008, p. d.'lHl that just as fhe civili/.cd nitui eaiuiot he content 
With the wiursc. mid niouolontiUH fooil which salislh’s the peasant, flo it 
la in soxutil niutUirs; the iicuHanl youth mid girl in tlioir sexual rein* 
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tionahipa are nearly nlwaya innnofjtimous, but civilized people, with tlieJr 
TOoro versatile and Hcnsltivc tuHtctt, are a])t to crave for variety. >Senan* 
cour {Dc VAmoitr, vol. 5i, '‘Du ParLage,'^ p. 127) Hcemfl to admit tho 
pnsBibility of marriage variatiouH, iih of sharing a ^Yife, provided noth, 
ing i« done to csnu^i* rival rj’^, nr to impair the soul’a candor. Lcoky, near 
the end of Ills nintarif of Eurnpain ^foi^als, deolared hie helief that, 
while the pcrnunnmt tinion of two peraoiis is the normal and prevailing 
type of marriage, it hy no menn.H follows that, in the intercHtsj of 
society, it should im the only form, llemy de Gourmout Himilarly 
{Phijsi^ue dc VAvwur, p. ISO), while Htating that the couple is tho 
natural form of nmrriagf^ and its inolongcd contiimance a conditiou of 
human superioTity, atlcln that the permanence of the union can only bo 
echieved with dilTicnUy. So, also, Profosaor W. Thoinas (Pem and 
i^ocicfi/, 11107, p. 103), while regarding monogamy as subserving aocial 
neocla, adds; ".Speaking from the. biological atandpoint monogamy doea 
not, as anile, answer to the conditiona of highest atinndationj since here 
the problematical and clu-sive elcmcntH disappear to Kome extent, and 
the object of attention has grown so familiar in consciouancB.s that the 
Einotiorial reactions are qualified. This is the fundarncutal explanation 
of the fact that married men and women frequently become interested 
in others than their partnero in umtiirnony,’^ 

Pepys, whose uneouBCioim Rclf-diHsection admirably illustrates so 
many psychological tcudcncicH, clearly allows how — by a logic of feeling 
deeper tlittJi any intellectual logic — the devotion to monogamy subsiatH 
aide by aide with an irrcsintiblc paafiiou for sexual variety. With hia 
coii.stantly recurring waywaj'd attraction to n long Bories of women ho 
retains throughout a deep and unchanging afl'cetiem for hia charming 
young wife. In the privacy of his Diorif he frequently refers to her in 
terms of endearment which civnnot be feigned i he enjoys her society; he 
ift very particular about her dress; he tlclightH in her progic.ss in music, 
and apctids nuudi money on her training; be in ab.surdly jealouB when 
he finds her iu the Boclcty of a man. His suboidimy relationships with 
other women recur irrcsiatilily, hut he 1ms no wish either to make them 
very permanent or to allow them to engross him unduly. Pepya repre- 
BGnta a common type of civilized "monogamist*' who is perfectly aincere 
and extremely convinced in Ids advocacy of monogamy, ae he under- 
stands it, but at the satne time balievcs and acts on the helief that 
monogamy by no means exclutlGa the need for sexual variation. Lord 
Morley’s statement {Diderot, vol. ii, p, 20) that "man is instinctively 
polygamous,” can by no mcan.s his accepted, hut if w'o interpret it ns 
meaning that man ia an instinctively monogamouB animal with a con- 
comitant desire for sexual variation, there is much evidence in its favor. 

Women must he as free tis men to mould their own amatory life. 
Many ennsider, however, that such freedom on the. part of women ^vlll 
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be, end augbt to he, exerdHcd witViiu narrowtir IhuitH (aee, c.g.^ 

Tdftf of Out' Tirno, r')i. X(, Tu pjirt Uiifi HmiliiLion fa con si tier b<; 
(lut?! to the ju^c-ater iil)«nrptii)ji nf n noiiiitii in the tusk of brrediiig aiwj 
rearing her ehihl, anil in jnirt irt a Ic'hh rfliign of p«y(rliu! fU'tivitios. A 
man, a« G. Tiicth puie it, (‘Xiirt'aaing tliiH vicu' n( (he inalUn' 

Liabfff p. .'U2), “Ima not only I’onni in liis iiilrllrr-tniil horizon for vci^ 
varioua iiif4irt*stH, i»uL ]il« ponrr tif erode cxjtniij-icni is much greater and 
more tii (Ter on tinted dtnn that riF wninpii. nlfhough he mnj’ hick tho 
intimney ntul dcptli nf a wotnnii'H devotion.*' 

It may Ur argued that, siufe variations in tlm sexual order will 
inevitably taka place, whether or not they aro ivnaignizcd nr authorised, 
no harm i« likely to li<‘ done iiy u^^illg the weight of Hoeial and legal 
authority on tlie aide of that form which is generally regarded as the 
iHwt, and, 80 far as ]K)a«ihIe, covering tVio nthfir FnrmH with infamy. 
Tlierc are many obvious ilefectH in sueb on utiitude, apart from the 
aupremely important fuel that to cast infamy on Hexual relationsliipa 
is to exert a dCHpicabla cruelty on women, who are iuevitahly the chief 
aufTercra. Not the least is the injustiet; and tin* hnuifun’ing of vital 
energy which it inllieta on the better and more Keru(nilmiH people to the 
advantage of the \vofHe and 1 (*h 8 aerupulouM, This alwaya happens when 
authority e.xertB its pciwer in favor of a fnrm. When, in the tliivteenth 
ceutur 3 % Alexander lri-*-onc of Iho greatest and most dTeetive potentates 
who aver ruled Christaridom — uas enii«nltcd liy tlie flishop of Kxeter 
eoncavrning wulKlmicona who persisted in marrying, the Pope direcled him 
to inquire into the liven and ehuracterH of the nfTiuulera; if they were 
of regular babita and staid morality, they wera (o bo forcibly Hcparatcd 
and the wivcH driven out; if fhey were mm of untorloualy disorderly 
clmracter, they were tu he juTiniUerl to retain tVieir wives, if they 8o 
dchtrcd (liCU, ItiJifartf of fiaomfotal (hdthaov, third edition, vol. i, p, 
39(1). It vvuH an aaliilc poMiy, ,uid was earried out hy tiui! aaimi I’opc 
nlMcwherc, but it is eiiwy to see that it was uKogetlier opjwsed to morality 
in cverj^ RcnHO of the term. It deslrnyisl the ha]ipijiess and the efll- 
cieney of the iK'st uiem it left the wor^t men nhsolutcdy frac. To-day 
wo aro quite willing (o recognize llie evil result of this policy; it was 
dictated liy a I’ojm and (‘urricfl out seven lumdrcd yearfl ago. Yet in 
England we carry out exiicily tlui same judivy to-day bv* meana of our 
Bcparatirm orders, which arc scattered hroadcasfe among the popula- 
tion. None of the r*oii[ileH thus Kiqmratiel — and never clineiplined to 
celibacy as are the Giitlinl ic clergA- nf (n ibiy - -may marry a^^iln; We, 
ill cfFiv:!t, bid the more scrupulous arnong them to lus'oiiie eelibatcs, anti 
to the 1«SH ficrupulous we, grunt perriuwslon to do ua they like. Thig 
proecHH iR curried on hy vir(iti< nf flic csdhsq i\i» iro»rf,ia of the eoimmmity, 
find when it. In aupprirted liy argumcids, if Unit mer luijqauiw, they are 
of an antkpiarimi charm'ter which can only call fortb a pitying smik, 
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It may be aclderl that there ia a further reaaoiL why the custom of 
branding sexual viiriiLtioiia from the norm as “immoral'* ia not so harm- 
lees as hotuc affect to believe: such variiitiona appear to be not uncona- 
mou among men ami women of superlative ability whose powers are 
needed, unimpeded in, the servhaii of mankind. X’o attempt to fit auch 
persons iulo the narrow mnulclH which suit the majority ia not only an 
injustice to them ns individuala, but it is an offenoe against society, 
which may fairly claim lhafc its best nuimliers sliiill nob be hampered in 
its service. Tim notion that the peranii ivhnse sexunl needs differ from 
thoao of the average is nt^cftHsal'ily a aociiilly bad person, is a notion 
iniaupportcd by facta. ISvery caHo must ha judged on its own merits. 

Uiidoul)tt;dly tlie most common variation from normal 
monogamy has in all stages of human culture been pol3'gyny or 
the sexual union of one man with more than one woman. It has 
Bometimes been fiacially and legally recognized, and sometimes 
unrecognizodj but in eitlier case it has not failed to occur. 
Polyandry, or the unioji of a woman with more than one man, 
has been comparatively rare and for intelligible reasons: men 
have most uaunlly Ijeen in a better position, economically and 
legally, to organize a hnusehald with thomBelvos as the centre; 
a woman is, uiiUlce a man, by nature and often by custom 
unfitted for intorcemrso for considerable periods at a time; a 
woman, moreover, Ijas her thoughts and affections more con- 
centrated on her children. Apart from this the biological mas- 
culine traditions point to polygyny nmeli more tlum the feminine 
traditions point to polyandry. Although it is true that a woman 
can undergo a much greater amount of sexual intercourse than 
a man, it also remains true that the phenomena of courtship in 
nature have made it the duty of the male to he alert in offering 
his sexual attention to tlie female, whose part it has been to 
suspend her choice coyly until slie is sure of her preference. 
Polygyiiic conditions have also proved advantageous, as they have 
permitted the moat vigorous and successful members of a com- 
munity to have the largest number of mates and so to transmit 
their own superior qualities. 

“Polygamy/* wrilnw Woorls HutehiuHon (Oontemjiorat'j/ Review, 
Oct,, 11)04), tlinugh he n'cognizcs the artvantageti of luonogainy, “aa » 
laoial inBtitutlon, among animals aa among men, has many aolid and 
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wetglity otJnsidorfttionfii in its fa\ nr, ami hii» roaulUcl in both human and 
■pre-liumnn tiraes, in tlio proUinition of a vi;ry lugh type of both 
vidual und Booial clevolopinont.” He points out tliat it proiiuitcs intelli- 
genee, (Wtipenition, and iliviHJOii of lalmr, Av’liiJe t)ie keen ccmijietition for 
wonmn woorlH out tlm weaker iind leBs attractivts innleM. 

Amcuig our Eviropenji aiieewtor.i^, nlike oniong GermniiH and Cdlta 
polygjoiy and other w'xual foniin exislrtl an m*enHional vuriathniH. Taoitus 
noted iu Gornitiny, and Cicsnr found in Britain that brothers 

would hold their wives in coninion, the ehildrcrn l>eing reekoned to the 
rtinn to whntn tlm wonmn liud been flrsL given in niarringe (see, o.g,^ 
TrniU'rt hV.’wI voh i, p, l(h}, fur n diw-ussion of ibis point), 

The huslmud'w u«sislant, also, wiio minl\t Im ealled in to impregnato the 
wife when tlui huslmnd was impotent, exialed in Cievinany, and was 
iude(yl a. general ludo-Germanic institutirm (ftehradeT* /d«;aH<:vptoonj art. 
“Xeugungshelfer”) . The eorrohpemding iiiKtitution of the eoneubitie liaa 
been still more deeply rooted and wide.spread. Up to eoniparatively 
iiiodern times, indeed, in nc<vu’daiiee witli tlu* tradition.s of Konmn law', 
the ctinenbine lield n recognized and hnnornhle. i>ositiDn, below that of n, 
wife but with deflnite legal rights, though it was not always, or indeed 
nsually, legjil for n married man to have a f'oneubiiie. in aneieut Wales, 
fiB well HH in Rome, the enneiihiim 'was neeeptrsj and never despised (R. 
B. Molt, “Marriage Laws of the C‘.vnii'i," ,7ournal A nthi’opnloffi^al Imti- 
f«te, Aug. and Kov., IHllH, p, inji), Tiie, faeb tlmt wiieii a concubine 
entered the house of a marriiMl man her dignity and legal position were 
less than tliosiw of tlie wife pveHerved domestic peace, and siifegunTdetl 
tho wife's interests. (A Korean Imsbnnd cannot take a eonrubine under 
Ilia nmf without his wife/s peiiiuHsion, hot she randy ohjeeta, and scp.ma 
to enjoy tim wnupanuumhip, ways Tvouiso Jordan Mlln, Quaint Korea, 
IRfhJ, p. 02.) Tri oirl Europe, we. must reinemlnw, uh Ihifour points out 
in Hpenking nt tlie time of Olinrlenijiigtie (//istm're dr la, Pra^titutwn, 
vol. iii, p. 2211), “eorKiulnne" was an linncwalde tru tii ; the mnenhine was 
by no means n uiislreKS, and slie eniild Ise m-i-used of adultety just the 
same as a nife. In England, bile in tlu* thirteen lli ceninry, Braeton 
speaks of llm rma'nhhia Iroiiima (is enlifled to <’eriiiin rights nml eon* 
sideratloiis, and it wiis the same in oilier parts nf Europe, wometimes for 
several centuries later (s(*e Tyn, tlhiun) af Sttucnlniai (JcliVaeff, vol. i, 
p, 2!10). Tho enrly Duireh was fn*qnently Inelincd to xecog' 

nize the ismeuldne, at all evenls if nttaehtsl to an umnarried man, 
for we. may trace in the. Chvweh “the. wish (u lord? viyiou every permanent 
union of man or woman ns pnsscj'siug the rlui meter of a marriuga In 
the eyes of God, and. thrTtdore, in the jiuhrnient of tlm Cliureh’' (art. 
‘'foncnihinago,'* Smith ami ("lu'idlmin, Di'^hinarif 0 / ChrlNiitm AnMiJui* 
ffea). This was the feeling of ,S[. Augu»«tinr‘ (wlio luul hliiiself, before 
Ills eonversimi, hiul a eoneuliiiie who wns appnrenlly ii Clirlstlan), and 
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the Council of Toledo admitted an unmarried man ^vl^o was faithful to 
a coneubiTio. Ah the of the Calliolie Cluivcli grew more and move 
jigid, it necessarily lost touch with human iiceda. It was not so in the 
early Church during the grrat ngos of its vital growth. In tho.se ngea 
even the fitrcniuuis general rule of inonogiuny was rnlaxetl when such 
relaxation aeenied veaKonahle. This was so, fov instance, in the, ease of 
Bcxxnil impotency. Thus early in the eighth century Gregory IT, writing 
to Boniface, the aposLln of Germany, in answer to ii qxiestion hy the 
latter, replies that when a wife la iiicapahle from phyeioal infirmity 
from fulfilling her marital duties ib is permlaaiblc for the husband to 
take a flccoml wife, tliougli lie must uot ndthdraw maintenanoe from the 
first. A little later Archbishop Egbert of York, in hia Dialogua (1& 
Insiiliilione KccJt'Jiidfttira, though more cautiously, admits that when 
one of twn married persons is infirm the other, with the. permission of 
the infirm one, Jiiay marry again, but the infirm one is not allowed to 
marry again during the otlier^'s life, Impotency at the time of marriage, 
of course, made tlie marriage void without the intorvention of any 
occlCBinsticiil law. But Aquinas, and later theologians, allow that an 
excessive diHgust for a wife justifies a man in regarding himself ns 
impotent in relalioii to her. These nilcs arc, of course, quite distinct 
from the pcninssiouH to break tlie marriage laws granted to kings and 
princes; such permiHSions do notcount ns cvidcncG of the Churcli's rules, 
for, as the Council of Conatnntinople piudcntly decided in fl09, “Divine 
law can do nothing uguiimt Kings'' (art. “Bigamy,’^ JDic/ionarfy of Chris- 
iion Antiguilias) , 'J'lic law of incmngaiuy was also relaxed in caacs of 
enforced or voluntary dcHcrtiou. TIuih the Couiicil of Vermerie (VfiS) 
enacted that if a wife will not nccompany her husband when he ia com- 
pelled to follow hia lord into nnoLlmr land, he may marry again, pro- 
vided he BGCH no hope of rctnrning. Theodore of Canterhury (Q88), 
ngniii, pronounces that if a wife is carried away by the enemy and her 
hneband cannot redeem her, he may marry again after an interval of a 
year, or, if there is a chance of redeeming her, after an interval of five 
years; tho wife may do the same. Such rules, though not general, 
allow, ns Mfiyriek i>oints out (art. ^rMarriago," Diaiionarp of OhruHian 
Antiejuitiex) j a willingness "to meet particular eases aa they arise.'* 

A« the Canon law gi’cw rigid and the Catholic Church lost its vital 
adaptibility, He.xinil variations ceased to be recognised within its sphere. 
We have to wait for the Keformation for any further movement. Many 
of the early Protestant RefonnerH, especially in Germany, were prepai*ed 
to admit n conHtdcraldc degree of vital flexilnlity in sexual rcliLll on ships. 
Thus Luther adx'is<‘d married women with impotent husbands, in eases 
wlicvo there was no wish or opportunity for divorce, to have sexual rela- 
tions with another man, hy prpfcrencn the, huKhaud’s lirother; the chil- 
(Iron ware to he reckoned to tlio hiiHlmnd ("Die Sexuelle Frage bei 
Lutlior," MiUierschnIz. Sept., lOOfl). 
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In England thn Puritan spirit, whieli flo largoly occupied itaelf 
with thft reform of marriage, (‘oiilil not fail to he concerned with the 
quGBtinn of aexual vavUiliona, and from time to time we lind the propostil 
to legalize polygyny. TIiuk, in llioH, “A Persijn of Quality*’ putdLshfid 
in Ivtmckm a arnuU iminplilc'l; dfulieated to the I.4^rd Protector, entitled 
A Hemethf for rrifc/cannr N.**. Tt wiit^ In tlin form of a iiumhor of quoriCB, 
aaking why we shemM not mlrnit [mlyignmy for the avnitliuire of adultery 
and Infftntiriilp, The writer iiupjirt'« whclVier it may not "»Uind with a 
gracioiie spirit, and he every way conHiabnifc with flie principles qf a 
man fearing rind and loving holinesK, (ti have more wemum than ono to 

his proper use ITo (hat fakes another rnan’s os or ana I3 

doubtUmn n. tratiagressor; hut he that piitfl himself out of the occasion 
of Unit tem plat inn by keeping of hi« own Hcems to be. a right honest 
and wcll-nioanitig man*" 

iVTore than a century Inter (ITMflK an nhle, learned, and distim 
guiahed T^ondon tdergynmn of high character (who had hei'n a lawyer 
loifore entering the riiureh), the Rev. Martin Marian, aI«o advocated 
polygamy In a Iwok called Thrhfpiiihoro ; rjr, a Trmfisn on FomaU Ruin. 
ifadan liad been brought into eb>«r* contact with prostitution through 
a elmplttiney nt the TiO(-k Tlnspital, and, like the Puritan advocate of 
polygamy, he eninft to the. cfnieluMion (hat only hv the Tcfnrm of marriage 
is it possihln to w-ork against prnstiluUon and the evdls rif sexual inter- 
course rmt^idr; nmrrittge. Tlis reniarkalilc iKink amused much contro- 
versy and al rong feenng against the author, an that he found it denirablo 
to leave T,ondtiu and scUle in the country. Prniecta nf marriage reform 
have iifwer miriee enme from the riiurrOi. intt from pliiloHopliera and 
mornllHts, though not rarrdy fT<mi writers of dellnitcly religious charac- 
ter. Senflueour, who was wi delicate mud nensiHvo a moralist in the 
sexual sphere, intrmlur/'d n l(nupcra(e diweuwainn of polygamy Into hU 
Dr* r.tmnur (vol, ii, pp. 117-1^.(11, It seemed to hint l« neithfir poai- 
ttvely contrary nor Ttositlvcly ranforuied to the g^mcrnl Pmdeney of our 
prcftcnt cnnvcntlonR, mtd he wmclinled Mint "(Tio method of conciliation, 
In part, would lie no lunger to rerjuire that the union of a man and a 
womnti slionld nrdy cease with tlie dr>nth of one of thein.** Cope, the 
biologist, expressed a anniewbat more derided opinion, Under Home cir- 
emmstnnees, if all tbrnc parlies agi’ced, be saw no ob jection to polygyny 
or polyandry. “Tlierc are ofuno eases of hardabip,*' be said, "which such 
permission would remedy. Sueli, for instance, would be the case wUcro 
the mnn or wrunan had Iteconie the victim of u clironie rliseaan; or, when 
eiHier party Khuiild Ijc ehiblh>ss. and in oLVier cfinllii/paudea that could be 
imagined.’' 'riiero would he no coinfuilsion in any direction, and full 
resfionBibility ns at present. Knelt eif<e« coubl nuly arise exceptionally, 
and would not call fttr aoeial ardngfiuiwin. Env (lie numt part, Opo 
ramarkfl, "the, beat way tn deal with polyigstiny is to let it alona" (B. D. 
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Cope, "The Knrriage Problem, Open Court, Nov. 16 and 22, iSfiS). In 
England, Dr, John Chapman, the editor of tlie Wesitmimier Review, and 
n close nasueitite of the loadcra of the Radiaal movenient in the Victorian 
period, waa opposed to iState dictation as regards the form of marriage, 
and believed that u certain aiiioiiiifc of sexual variation would he aoeially 
beneflcial. Thus he wrote in 1B84 (in a private letter) : "I think that 
as human beings become leas selllsli polygamy [i.fl,, polygynyl, and even 
polyandry, in nn ennobled form, will becoiiie increaaingly frequent,’* 

.TanicB Hinton, w'ho, n few years earlier, had devoted much thought 
and attention to the sexual question, and regarded it aa indeed the 
greatest of moral probUina, was strongly in favor of a more vital 
flexiliilitj' rtf inarringe regulations, an adaptation to human needs such 
aa the early Christian Church admitted. Marriage, he declared, must 
be “subordinated to Horvice,*‘ since marriage, like the Sabbath, is made 
for man and not man for marriage. Thus in case of one partner becom- 
ing insane he wnultl pennit the other partner to marry again, the claim 
of the insane jiartncr, lit ease of recovery, still remaining valid. That 
would he rt form of polygamy, but Hinton was careful to point out that 
by "polygiimy" be meant "lass a, particular marringe-ordcr than aucli an 
order ns best Bcrves good, and which therefore must be essentially 
varinbh*. Monogamy may be good, even the only good order, if of free 
choice i hut a hno for it ia another thing. TI 10 sexual relationship must 
be a uaiurtil thing. The true social life will not be any fixed and 
deflnito rplutionshiiJ, aa of monogtany, polygamy, or anything else, but 
a perfect aubordination of every sexual relationship whatever to reason 
and human good,” 

hhleii Key, who ia an enthuainHtic advocate of monogamy, and who 
bcUovea that the civilized development of personal love removes all dan- 
ger of the growth of polygamy, still admits the existence of variations. 
She has in mind sueVi solutions of diffaiult problema an Goetho bad before 
^ihvi ivluin he proposed at first in bis Stella to represent the force of 
affection and lender memories us loo strong to admit of the rupture of 
an old bond in the presRace of a new bond. The problem of sexual varia- 
tion, fllic remarks, however (TAelw uud p, 12), has changed its 

form under modern cnnditionR; it is no longer a struggle between the 
demand of society for a rigid mania go-order and the demand of the 
individual for sexual sali.'^faction, but it has become the problem of 
harmonizing tho cnnohlemciit of the race with heightened requirements 
nf erotic liajtjiiiieHa. Rhc also points out that the existence of a partner 
who requivcH the otlmr partner’s care ns a nurse or £i.h an jntelleetunl 
oonipanioii by no means deprives that other nf the right to 

fatherhond or i||qi^iprhrtDd,- nprl that siuh be safeguarded 

jEIkn h/riir . 

of polygyny, not as a simple 
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rni'R variation, but as a niarriag« ordfii Hupcrior to monogamy, is to be 
found at the proBcnt day in ProfciSBOr CiiriHtian von Elironfels of Prague 
(«e€, £.g., hia Baa^nalcthik, lOOSj "IMe PoHtuhiln dca Ixibcns,*^ BexuaU 
Prohlcme, Out, 1008; and ItdUn- to iClleii Key in her tJcbcr lAcbe viul 
^hc, p. 'lOfl). KlireJifidu bolievoH that Llui iminher of men inapt for satiB- 
factory roproiUiotion is iiuirh InvgtJT Uuin iliat of womun, and Uiat there- 
for o when thrjHR am left nnt of aoeount, a polygjnin marriagt; order 
becomoa HHM’Sflaiy. He ealls tbifl "reproduntion-inarriago*’ (Zeiigiings- 
eliG), and considers Hint it will entirely replace the preaent marriage 
order, to vliieh it is morully siiperiori It would be baaed on private 
eontraetH. Khrenfcla hoUla that woinon would olTer no objection, ns a 
woman, Ii« believes, altnehea leaa inipnrtanec to a man tin a wooer than 
as tlie fiitber of her chiUL Elirenfela'a dncti-ine haw been seriously 
attacked from iminy aidea, and lii« propoKala am not in tlic lino of our 
pTogrcBa. Any radical modi float inn «)f tiie existing monogamie order is 
not to bp exppetfid, oven if it w(>m gcjicrally recogniKed, wdiicU cannot 
ho Kaid to Vtc the ciiac, that it is dcsiralde. nm <]Ucation of sexual viiTia- 
tiona, it nniat he remcnih.Tcd, is not a r|ue«tioii of introducing nn entirely 
new form of marrlag:;, hut only of recognizing tlie righla of indlvidimls, 
in exceptional eascH, to ndo]it rucU aV^errant forms, and nt recognizing 
the cairrcHponiling duties of aueli individvmlH Irv luieept the responaibiUties 
of any aberrant marriage fornm tlu>y may fnul it bent to adopt. .So far 
as the (lUCHlion of sexual variation^ ia nmre than this, it is, as Ilintan 
argued, a dynamical method of working Unvarda tlm ulmlition of the 
perilous aad daiigcroua ]Jroiiviacuity of prostitution. A rigid nmrntige 
order involves pvostltutinn ; a ftesilde nuirriaga ovdttr Inrgtdy — ^though 
not, it may be, entirely— renders i)ro«titu(ioiL unuisteHsary, The dinno- 
eratie morality of the ptresent day, ao Far as the indif'aliona at pnwnt 
go, is ojipoKiMl to til a cn(*ouiag('»nent of a (juo^i-»lave elana, wdtb dimin* 
ialifd aoeial riglila, aueh as prostitutes ulwayn etmatUntc in a more or 
lflR« marked degree, It, in fairly evident, also, that the rapidly growing 
inltuenec of medical hygiene ia on the same side, We may, therefore, rca- 
Hoiialdy expect in the future a slow though Hlcady incmaKC in tlui recog- 
nition, and even the exlenaion, of those variationH of the. monogamio 
order which haves, in risulity, never (unvseil to exist. 

It ifi IniiKuitaljlci that at tliis period of the worUVa Inatory, 
nearly two tliouaand years after (lie wise le^nalatora of Home liftd 
completed tluiir work, it should still lui necessary to coiichule tlmt 
we are to-dny only beginning to place marriage on a ronsonablo 
and Immune basis. I liavo repeatedly pointed out bow largely tlie 
Caium law Ima 1 »(h*u responsible, for thin arrest of development, 
One may say, indeed, that tlm >^11010 attitude of tlm Church, alt# 
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it had once acquired oompleta worldly dominance, must be held 
leaponaiblG^ In the oarlior centuries the attitude of Ohristinnity 
was, OIL tlio whole, iidniirable. It held aloft groat ideals but it 
refrained from enforcing tlioHe vdoals at all costs; thus its ideals 
remained genuinn and could not degenerata into mere hypocritical 
empty forms ; much dexibility was allowed when it seemed to be 
for human good and made for the avoidunoo of evil and injustice. 
But wlien the (llmrch attained temporal power, and when that 
power was ccmceiitratcd in the Imuds of Popes who subordinated 
moral and religioua interests to political interestB, all the claims 
of reasciu and humanity were flimg to the winds. The ideal was 
no more a fact than it was before, l)ut it was now treated as a 
fact. Iliiniiin relationshipB remained what they were before, as 
complicated and as various, but henceforth one rigid pattern, 
admirable as an ideal but worse than empty as a fonn, was 
arbitrarily set up, and all deviations from it treated either as non- 
existent or damnable. The vitality was cruslied out of the most 
central humtui inKtitutions, and they are only to-day beginning 
to lift their heads afresh. 

If — to sum up — we consider the course whicli the regulation 
of marriage has run during the Christian era, the only period 
which immediately concerns ns, it is not diiiiciilt to trace the 
main outlines. Marriage begun as a private arrangement, which 
the Church, witliout being able to control, was wiliing to bless, 
as it also blossod many other secular affairs of men, making no 
undue attempt to limit its natursil flexibility to human needs. 
Gradually and imperceptibly, however, without the medium of 
any law', Christianity gained the complete control of marriage, 
coi.irdinated it with i ts already evolved conceptions of the evil of 
lust, of the virtue of chastity, of the mortal sin of fornication, 
and, having thronglx the inHucnce of these dominating concep- 
tions limited the flexibility of mari'ingo in every possible direc- 
tion, it placed it on a lofty but narrow pedestal as the sacramenj 
of matrimony. For reasons which hy no means lay in the natnrc' 
of the sexual relationships, but which probably seemed cogent to 
^sacerdotal legjslntni’B who assimilated it to ordination, matrimony 
*was declared indisBoluble. Nothing w^aa so easy to enter as the 
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gate of matrimonyj hut, after tliG manner of a mouae-trap, it 
oj)ened mwarda aiul nut ouLwarda i once in t\n;re was no -lyay out 
alive. I'he Church's regulation of marriage! while, like the 
celibacy of the clergy, it wim a aucccss from the point of view of 
ecdesijistieal politics, and even at llrst from the point of view of 
civilisiatioii, for it at least iiitroduc'etl order into a chaotic society, 
was in the long run a failure from the point of view of society 
and morals. On the one Inuul it drifted into absurd Bubtleties 
and ciuibblcfi „ on the otlicr, nut 1 icing based on either reason or 
hnmanity, it liad none of that vital adaptability to the needs of 
life, which early Gliristianity, while holding aloft nuatere ideals, 
still hirgcljif retained. On the side of tradition this code of 
marriage huv became awkward and impracticable; on the 
biological sick it was liopeleBslv false. The way ivas tlms pre- 
pared for the Protestant rcintroduction of the conception of 
marriage as a contract, that cniiccjition being, however, brought 
forward less on ita merits than as a protest against thc‘ diirieultiea 
and absurdities of tlie Catholic (bmon law. The contractive view, 
wliich atill largely ]icrsisLs even tn-duy, siuK^dily took over much 
of the Canon law doctvincB of marriage, becoming in practice a 
kind of reformed and secularized Canon law. It was somewliafc 
moro adapted to luotlcrn need?^, but it retained much of the 
rigidity of the CalhoUe marriage without its sacramental eharae- 
ter, and it never matin any attemjit to hecomo more tliari nora-' 
inally eoutructive. It has been of tlui nature of an incongruous 
compromise and lum repre.senti-d a transitional pliase towards free 
private marriage. IVo can recognize tli at pliase in the tendency, 
well marked in all civilized lands, to an ever increasing flexibility 
of marriage. Tlie idea, and even the fact, of marriage by con- 
sent and divorce by fail arc of tliat conHcnt, whicli we are now 
approaching, lias nevrr indeed lieeii t[uite G.vtinet. In the Latin 
countri(?8 it lias survived wUh the, traclition of Ikman law; in the 
English-speaking countries it is bound up with, the spirit of 
Ihiritarilsm whicli insists that in iho thing.s that eonceni the 
individual nloiio the iiidividnal hiinscll; pliall ho the supreme 
judge, 'riuvb flnetrvno im npjvlicd to marriage was in England 
magnillcently asserted by llie genius of JililUin, and in America 
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It lias been a leaven wbich is still ■working in marrlago legislation 
towards an inevitable goal wliicli is scarcely yet in sight. Tho 
marriage system ol the tuturCj as it moves along its present course, 
will resemble the old Christian system in that it will recognize 
the sacred iind Bacraraental character of tlie sexual relationship, 
and it AS'ill resemble the civil conception in that it will insist that 
marriage, so far iiB it involveB procreation, shall be publicly 
registered by tlui State. Tint in opposition to the Church it will 
recogiiixc tliat inarriago^ in so far as it is purely a sexual relation- 
ship, iH a private matter the conditions of which must be left to 
the persons who alono are concerned in itj and in opposition 
to the civil theory it will recognize that marriage is in its essence 
a fact and not a contract, though it may give rise to contracts, 
so long as such contnicte do not touch that essential fact. And 
in one respect it will go beyond either the ecclesiastiGul concep- 
tion or tlie civil conception. Man has in recent times gained 
control of his own procreative powers, and that control involves 
a filufting of the centre of gravity of marriage, in so far as mar’ 
riage is an alTair of tlie State, from the vagina to the child which 
is the fruit of the womb. Marriage as a state institution will 
centre, not arournl the sexual relationship, but around the child 
Avhich is the outcome of that relationship. In so far as marriage 
is an inviolable public contract it will be of such a nature that 
it will be capable of niitoinatically covering with its protection 
every child that is bom into the world, so that every child may 
possess a legal motlier ond a legal father. On the one side, there- 
fore, maiTiiige is tending to become less stringent; on the other 
side it is tending to become more stringent. On the personal 
side it is a sacred and intimate relationship with which the State 
has no concern ; on the social side it is the assumption of the 
responsible public sponsoi'ship of a new member of the State. 
Some among na are working to further one of these aspects of 
marriage, some to further the other aspect. Both are indis- 
pensable to csfenblish a perfect harmo'ny. It is necessary to hold 
the two aspects of marnage apart, in order to do equal justice to 
, the individual jmd to society, but in so far as marriage approaches 
^ its ideal state thoHo two aspects become one. 
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Wci hav« nau' tUv, dipcusslon of marriage aa it pre- 

Beuts itnalf to tlie modoru man Ixirn in wliat in modia3val days 
was called CliTistcndoin. It is not an cjisy svibjcct to discusB. 
It is indeed a very dinieult Huiijc(.;t> and only after many years is 
it possible to detect the iiiain drift of its ap)jarontly opposing 
and confused cniTentR -wlieu one is oneself in the midst of them. 
To au EngUshmun it is, perliapSj peculiarly diflicultj for the 
Englishman is notliing if not insular; in that fact lie whatever 
virtues he possesses, ns veil ns their roverso Hides. ^ 

Yet it is worth while to atternjit to climb to a height from 
whicli we e/ut view tlie streurn of social tendency in its true pro- 
portions and eBtinnite itn dircclioiu It is necMary to do so if we 
value our mental pence in an age when men’s minds are agitated 
by many petty moA^cments which have nothing to do Nvitli their 
grtiat temporal interestB, to say nothing of their eternal interests. 
When we have ntinined a unde vision of the solid biological facts 
of life, when we have grasped tlie great historical Btreams of tra- 
dition,— which together make up the imip of human affairs, — wo 
can face serenely the littlo social traUKitions which take place in 
our own ago, ns Ihey liave taken ]daof! in every ago. 

1 Traw'unl, fti ids jiKliciiil of Matvivwnitd histxtutions (vol, 

it )ip. flit et eiitiiinlr refrain from dnnring attention to tliB almost 

inRAunly wild cihuraetBr of the language natal i7i Kitgland not so nmtiy 
VdarH iign by tliosB who apfuoMed uiarriaga with a lUavaacft wife’s sister, 
rtnd be eonlrasts it wiMi tlia iiiui'li mom naiHmmldo atUtiulc of fclio 
Catholic Cioirch. ‘’rictin'cs have been driiwii “ he remarks, "of tho 
moral anarchy micli jrmrriagcH must prodiM^c, which are read by Amcri-' 
can, Cohiniah and Continciibil observers with a licwildcrnient that is 
not tinmixcd with dlHgoHl, mul am, indocil, a curiouB llUistratlon of tho 
extrema insularity of the English mind.*^ fki recently ns A. B, 1008 a 
bill was hrmiglit into tho Tlritish House rif Lords ]wnf)OHing that deser* 
tio7i W’itliout cause for two years shall Iir a ground for divorce, a 
reaso^mblo and Immune niciisuro which is law iti moat parts of the 
I'ivilizod world, Tlio TvOrd C'hancidlor fT/ird Tjorcluirn), a Liberal, anti 
in the sphere of pnlitifs un oiilightenod mid aagacimiH leader, declared 
that Btu'h a proptisal was "aljsohilcly impossible." The House reieeted 
the proptmal by (11 vofCH lo ' 1 , Kvcti (he marriage thawees of the. Council 
of Trent were not abirmed by such an overwhelmiTig majority. Tn mat- 
txwH of marriage legislation England haa scarcely yet oxuerged from the 
Middle Agee, 



CHAPTEE XI. 

THK ART OP LOVE. 

Marriage Kot Only for PioorcuLtion— Tlit^ologianH on tha Soora- 
metiUnn ^iohUloniH — Importnviaf, of tho Art of Jjove — The Basis of 
Stability in Marriage and the Cnnditiou for Right Prooreation— Tlie Art 
of Low tlu’ Rill walk Agaiunt Divorot! — The Unity of Love and lifarrhigo 
a I’riiieiple of Mudcju Morality — Cliristinnity and the Art of Love— 
0\'id — ^'flu* Art of Love Among Primitive — Sexual Initiation in 

Africa uml Elsewhere — The Temleiiej" to Spontaneous Development of the 
Art of Love in Early Lifi’! — Flirtation — Sexual Ignorance in M’^omen — • 
The HusbamPs Place in Sexual Initiatimi — Sexual Ignorance in Men— 
The lluabuiul's Education for Marriage — The Injury Lone by the Ignor* 
anco of llusbaiulfl — 'Hie Physiciiil and I\Iental Results of Unskilful CoituB 
— Women Understiuid the Art nf Lore Ihdter Tluin !Men — Ancient and 
Modern Opiniems ('i)ncerning Frequency of Coitus — Variation in Sexual 
Capacity — The Sexual Appetite— The Art of Love Based on the Biological 
Faets of Courtahvp — ^The. Art of Vleaaing Woinen. — ^The, Lover Compared 
to the MuHiciati — The Proposal us ti Part of Courtship — Divination in 
the Art of Love — Tim Itnportance of tlie Preliminaries in Courtship — 
The UiiBkilful Husband Frwpieiitly the Cause of tlio P'rjgid Wife — ^Tlio 
DilTiculty of Clnurtship — SininUuneouH Orgasm — The Evils of Ineomplctc 
Gratification in M'Oinon — Coitus Tntevniptiis — Coitus Rcservatua — -Tho 
Hiinvaii Method of Coitus— Variations in Coitus — 'Posture in Coitua— 
The Best Time for Coitus — The Infliumee of Coitus in Marriage — ^Tlio 
Advantages of Absence in Miin-ingn — The Risks of Absence — Jealousy 
— ^Tiie Primitive Fiinetinn of Jealousy — Its Predominance Among Ani- 
mals, Savages, rR?., and in Pathological States — ^An Anti-Social Emotion 
■ — iTealousy Xiic'om]nitible with the Pvogre.ss of Civilization — q?]io Poasi- 
bility of Loving 3^foro Than One Person at a Time — Platonic Friendahip 
— The Conditions Which Iilake It I’ossible — ^Tbo, Maternal Element in 
Woimin’H Love— The Final Development of Conjugal Love — ^The Problem 
of Love One of the Greatest of Social Questioufl. 

It will he rIghi’ from the preceding discusBion that therg 
are two eleineiita in every marriage so Jar as that marriage 
eomidett*. On the one hand marriage is a union prompted by 
irmtiial love and only anstainnble as a reality^ apart from itsi 
more formal side, by the cultivation of aiicli love. On the other 
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liainl marriago is a melhoil for propagating thu race and liaving 
its end in offspring. Tu the fir,«t aspeot iLs aim is cnotic, in the 
second parental. Both lljcse ends liave long been generally 
recognized. We find them set fortlij for instaneej in the mar- 
riago service of the Church of Englandj where it is stated that 
marriage exists })nth for “tlie mutual sriciet)', help and comfort 
tlint the one ought tr> have of the other/’ and also for '‘the pro- 
cniation of childrvm/' 'Without the factor of mutual love the 
proper cotiditiotis for proerentiQii oanuot exist; without the 
factor of proereation the sexual union, however heautiful and 
sacred a relationship it nuo' in itsedf l.u^, remains, in essence, 
a private lehitionahip, iueomplcte as a marriage and without 
public fiigniffcaiice. It heeoincs necessary, therefore, to supple- 
ment the preceding discussion of marriage in its general out- 
lines by a final and more intiniain cnnsiderafcion of niarriago in 
its essence, as embracing the art of love and the science of pro- 
creation. 

Tlwre lies nlrcatly Ih'imi oRdiisJon from time to time to refer to 
Ihoats who, Htnrlhig from vovious iwints of view, luive sought to limit 
tho Rcopo of niiiniiig*!; and to Ruppross one or otluir of ita oloments. (Seo 
e.0.t antCt p. llh'i.) 

Tn rnoileni Umes the timdmmy has lircn to cxt^huln the tactor of 
proort*atiou, und to regord tlm Tr'lelioiiship of nuirringe ns cxdualvely 
lying in tlm roliitlnnsViip of llie two iiiirti<v« to mmh other. AptLrfc from 
the fact, wli!(di it Is minoecsi^iuy uguin to cull uKi'iiliori to, that, from 
the publie and soeiiil point of view, a iimrrrnge without rdiJldren, how- 
ever ini]u>vt5«it tn the two perBons wuinn’ned, is a relationship without 
any puldle signifleaiiCR, it hiuhI fnrllver lie siiid that, in the tibstmce of 
ehildren, even the personal erotie life itself is apt to oufTer, for in the 
nonmd (vroUc life, espeidally in women, sexual love, tends to grow into 
parental love, iSforeover, tlm full development of mutual love and 
depondeneo Ir witli diflleuUy al lainecl, and there ia abaener, o f that cloaeat 
of IhukIb, the miittni,l eoiipfiration tif two pmanns in prodiieing a new 
person. Tim perfect and comphite marriugo in its full development ifl a 
trinity. 

Tlioa© who Bcek to eliiiihmtc tlic erotic factor from marriage oa 
iinefla»mtlnl, or at all tn’(»nl« as only perniisHihln when wtrictly Hiih 
ordinat<!id to the etui of proer«utionj have made theiimelvea heard from 
time to time at vuvlinm periods. Kvmi llie amdents, ClreekB and Romivna 
alike, in tlieir more snvei'c nmnienis uflvacated tin* elimination of tho 
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erotic element from marriage, and its eoiiflnemenfc to cxtra-iuarital rela- 
tioiiBhip9> tljiit ia so far as men coneornedi for tlie erotic need:} of 
niuvried woivinu tliey luul im i*rnVMion tn make. ^Montaigne, HOaked in 
clasnic truditinim, tuliuirnbly set forth the rcaBons for eliminating 
the erotic iiitenirtt from mdtrriagt>: “One doea not marry for oncaelf, 
whatever may he naid; a Tnan inarrleH im mut;h, or more, for his pos- 
terity, for Ills family; the iistige end iiitenist of marriage tinudi out 
race beyond <ntria;lves, , . , . Thus it is a kind of incest hi cnijdoy, 

ill tlii-H vencrahle and micred iiareirLagti, the efforta and the extravaganeea 
of aiiioroim lieenHi'” (/>,*<.<{ n is, Bk, i, Ch, XXIX; Bk, iii, Ch, V). Thia 
point of view easily t'ornnnnuh’d UhcIF tn the oiudy Christians, who, how- 
ever, deliberately overlooked it« rcvcTMc aide, the eatnbUahment of erotic 
iiitereHta outsUla marriage. "To have intereourBe except for procrea- 
tion,” said Clement of Alexandria {^(r(Ja(j|oglln^ Bk, ii, Ch. X), "ia to do 
injury to Xatuve.” Wliile, hnwever, that statement is quite true of the 
lower aninials, it is not true of man, and capecially not true of civilized 
man, wlioHe uroticj needs are far more developed, and far more intimately 
associated with the finpHt and highest part of the orgiiuiam, than ia the 
case among auimalH generally. For the animal, Roxual desire, except 
when called forth by conditions tiivolved by procreative neccHsities, 
has no cxisUmen, Tt is far otherwise in man, for whom, even when the 
question of proereation is altogether excluded, sexual love ia still an 
insistent need, and oven a condition of the finest spiritiuil development. 
Tilts Catholic Church j therefore, while regarding with admiration n con- 
tinence in nuiiTiagc which exdudod Hcxiial TphUions except for the end 
of pvueveation, bn« foUo\Yr.d St. Augufttlne in treating vutcrcouTse apart 
from procreation with cnnsidcralde indulgence, as only a venial sin. 
Here, however, tlie Church was inclined to draw the line, and it appears 
that in 1070 Innocent XC rondenmed the ]iroposition that “the conjugal 
net, practiced for pleasure alone, is exempt even from venial Hin,” 

Ih'ntestant theologians have been inclined to go further, and therein 
they found some authority rven in CathoUc wtitGrB. John ft. IjUsco, tho 
Catholic Bi.Bhnp who became a Protestant and settled in England during 
lidward N-Ps reign, was following many medieval thenlogUin.s whcri ho 
TocogniKcd the. sinnrameiiinm sofaHmitv, in addition to prolm, na an 
element of marriage. CranmeT, in his marriage service of 154D, stated 
that ‘'mutual help and comfort/' ns well as procreation, enter into tho 
object of marriage (Wickham Lcgg, JUloolcHologioal p. SOdj 

Howard, Matrimonial vol, i, p. 303). Jlodcrn tlieologiana 

apeak still more distinctly. "Tlie sexual act,” says Horthcots {(JZww* 
ti'a7«f3i/ wd p. 55), "U a lovo act. Thdy regulated, it 

conduces to the othienl welfare of tho individual and promotes his effl- 
eiency as a socinl unit. The (U’t itself and its surrounding emotions 
Btimulato ■within the organism the powerful movomenta of a vast psychic 
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life.” At an warliGr poviod a)Ht», .SGltlLMermadiOrf in hia LgUqth ott 
l\iwl pointed out the, y'len.fc Miguirieum'ti of love for tho Spiritual 
deveUjpiiU'iit of tlwi ijidividnul. 

Kdward Cnrpeiitei' trtily rernark.s, in hncc'ft Chriibuf Of Age, that 
Boxvuil I(iv« is not ojily needed for physteal ereatioiij hut aUo for spiritual 
crcaticui. Hloeb, Hf?ain, in tli,si;OH«iug lliiH queHlion {The, He^unl L,ife of 
Our Time, Ch, VI) eouehitleM that ‘Move and Llio homvuiI (ouhrace have 
not only uii end in priKO’eatioii, they eonstitute aii end in themselveB, 
nud tiro ureeasury for the life, deveinpnujiit, mul iiiuer growth of the 
individual Jiiinsitlf." 

Ifc m aygiunl l)y souio, who mini it mutual love a CQUatituent 
part of juarringt', (Ijiit such lovt*, uneo at the outHetj 

may be taken for gnniLed, uml requivoB ho furtlier hiBcuBdion; 
tliurc is, they Iielieve, Jio mi of love to be rjitlier IcMU'iit or taught; 
it eoiiies by nature. Nothing could l,je further from the truth, 
most of all as regards civilized man. Even the olonientavy fact 
of eoituft needs to he taiigld. No one could lak(» a more austerely 
Xhnitanie view of sexual afTairs than »Sir Janies Paget, and yet 
Ihiget (in liis haiiire on ‘^‘iScxuid llypiadioridriasis-’) declared 
that '‘Ignorance about sexual alYaira seems to be a notable ehai'' 
aeteristic of llio more civilized part of il ui liumaii race. Among 
ourselves it is eertain tluit the nnibod of enjmlating needs to he 
tauglit, and tluih tliey to xvhnni it is not tunglit remain quite 
ignorant about it.” (lallard, again, remarks Himilarly (in his 
CIliwiuc Mftladic.^ drii Fcmvu'it] that young people, like 
Dujdmis in I>mgiis's jiastonib need n liemitiful fjyricnion to give 
(luuu a Fxdid education, iii'aclieid as well as theoretical, in these 
inatter.s, and he coMsidm's lliat molbcr.s .should instruct their 
daughters at mavriage, and fathers their sons. PhilosophcrB 
have from tiina to tiiue reeogriized flu* gravity of tlufse qiiefitioiia 
and huvu dificonr.-icd concerning them; thus Epieurns, as Plu- 
tarch tells usJ would disciisH witli his disciplca various sexual 
matters, sucli as ilio prop^'p tinu; for coitus; but tlum. as now, 
there were oliFcnrmitistH who wqwU] leave even tlu; c(!niral facta 
of life to the hazards of (‘hunco or iguorance, mid these presumed 
to blame the jihihisojiliur. 


I yaH'afioHioirt Coan'rfjh'iim, lib. in, quttfttio 0, 



There howevci^ much juore to he learnt in these matters 
than the iiierc elementary facts of aexuul intereouTBe. The art 
of love certainly includes such primary facts of sexual hygiene^ 
hut it involves also the -whole crotio discipline of marriage, and. 
that is why its Bignilicuncc is so great, for the welfare and 
happiness of the irulividunl^ for the stability of sexual unions, 
and indirectly for the race, since the art of love is ultimately the 
art of attaining the riglit eoiulitiona for procreation. 

“It Bccms extremely probable,” wrote Professor E. 1). Cope,^ 
“that if this subject could be properly understood, and become, in 
the details of its practical conduct, a part of a written social 
science, the luonogamic marriage might attain a far more general 
success than is often found in actual life.” There can be no 
doubt whatever that this is the case. In the great majority of 
marriages succesa dependa exclusively upon the knowledge of the 
art of love possessed hy the two persons who enter into it. A 
life-long monogamic union may, indeed, peivsist in the absence of 
the slightciit inborn or acquired art of love, out of religious 
resignation or sheer stupidity. But that attitude is now becom- 
ing lcs.s com mom As wuj have seen in the previous chapter, 
divorces are becoming more frequent and more easily obtainable 
in every civiliv.cd country. This ie a tendency of civilisation; 
it is the result of a demand that marriage should be a real rela- 
tionship, and that wiicin it ceases to be real ns a relationship it 
should also ceasn ns a fotun. That is an inevitable tendency, 
involved in our growing democratization, for the democracy 
seems to care more foi- realities tlian for forms, however vener- 
able, We cannot fight against it; and we should be wrong to 
fight against it oven if w-c could. 

Yet while we are bound to aid the tendency to divorce, and 
to insist that a valid marriage 7iecds the wills of two persons to 
maintain it, it is difficult for anyone to argue that divorce is in 
itself dcsiralile. It is always a confession of failure. Two per- 
sons, who, if they have been moved in the slightest clegree by the 
normal and regular impulfie of sexual selection, at the outset 


IK, 1), CoptJ, Mariiagfi Problem,'' Open Court, Kov. 1B88. 
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regarrlcd eacK other as lovable^ have, on one side or the other oi 
on botl^ proved not lovaljle. Tljere buB been a lailure in the 
fundimieiital art of love. If we are to coiniterbalnnce facility of 
divorce nur only nnuiid covirsc ir? to increase the stability of 
marriage, and that is only possible by cnltivnting the art of love, 
the pi'iiiiiil foimdation of nmrriagc. 

It is by no nuiaiis tiniiccrissury In (niipluisize this point. 
Xhei’C! are still many persons who have failed to realize it. There 
are. even people who seem to imagirio that it rs unimportant 
wliethev nr not plcsasnre is jiresent in the sexual act. do not 
believe mutual pleasure in tbc kg . v mil act has any particular bear- 
ing on the haiipiiuisB of life,” once remarked Dr, Howard A. 
Ivelly.^ iSucli astaterueut means — -if indeed it means anything — 
that the marriage tie has no ‘‘^particular bearing” on human 
happiness; it ineanH tliiifc the way inuat he freely opened to 
adultery and divorce. Dveii tlie mo.«!t perverae ascetic of the 
coddle Ages sciarccily vinitured in make a Btattaiient so ilagrantly 
opposed to the experieucea (if luiiminity, and the fact tliafc a dia-. 
tingnished gynecologist of the twcntietli ccnlAiry can make it, 
with almost the air of stating a truism, is ample justification for 
the eniplinsiH which it has no wad ays hcf'mnc neccHHary to place on 
the? art of love. “Uxor enim dignitjitis nornen est, non volup- 
tatia,” was indeed an ancirsnt PugfUi dictum. But it is not in 
harmony with modern idcnis. It was not even altogether in 
hamiony with Christianity. For our modmm morality, as Dllen 
Key well says, tlie unity of love and marriage is a fundamental 
principle.^ 

The neglect of the art of love has not heon a imivisrsal 
phenomenon ; it is luoi’e especially characteristic of Christendom. 
UMie spirit of une lent Iloine undoiihtciUy jircfdisposed blurope to 
Rudi a ncgleet, for with their rough ('ultivation of Die military 
virtues and their inaiditudo for the finer aspects of civili- 
zation the Thmiaim were willing tn regard hive, iia a pf^rinissible 
indulgence, hut they were not, hk a ja'oide, pre|)arei1 to cultivate 
it as an art. Tlieir poets do not, in this niuttei% rcprcBont the 

3 fViluaibnH u)i"'1iiig of I1it< Aiin'rii'ioi Medieul Anso<!lattoii, lfl00(, 

2TSllen Kew* lAvha und Eh0f I?. 24 
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moral feeling of their best people. It is irideecl a highly Bignificant 
fact that Ovid, the iiiost distinguished Latin, poet -who coacerned 
himself mueh with the art of la\ e, aasoeiated that art not bo much 
with morality as with immorality. As he viewed it, the art of 
love was Ic.'-'a tlie art of retaining a woman in her home than the 
art of Avinning her aAvay from it; it was the adnlterer^s art rather 
than the husband's art. Such a coiieeption would be impossible 
out of Europe, Imt it proved very favorable to the groAvtli of the 
Christian attitude toAvards tlie art of love. 

Love as an nrt, as ^ve^l hh a luiftHiorij HCcmH to have Teeeived eon- 
Bidcrable atiuly in antiqid ly, tliongh the veBultH of that atiuly have per- 
islied. Cadmus ^nieaius, says (Suidaa, wrote fourteen great voluinea on 
the passion of love*, but they are not noAv to he found. Bohde (Lias 
Gricckifif'hc liryiuan, p. 5i!i) hes a brief seetion on the Greek philoaophie 
writers on love. Blooh {liciirafie aur Pisi/chopathia, Soceualis, Teil I, 
p- 191) enumerates the nneiont Avomen Avriters who dealt Avitli the art 
of love, hlontnigne liv. ii, Ch. Y) gives a list of ancient 

elasaieal lost IiooUb on love. Burton {Anatom^/ of Jl/cZanc/ioly, Bell's 
edition, vtil. iii, ](. 2) also gives a list of Inst books on love. Burton 
liiinBtdf dealt at length Avith the manifold, signs of loA*e and its grievous 
syiiiptoma. Boissicr do Sauvages, early in the eighteenth century, i>uh- 
lished a Latin thesis, Dc Amore, diseussing love sonicAAdiat in the same 
spirit as Burton, as a pRyeldc disease to be treated and cured. 

Tlie breath of Christian aaoeticisni had passed over Ioa^c; it was 
no longer, as in elasHic days, an aiM^ to be cAiltivatcd, Imt only a malady 
to be erired. Tlio true inhiiriior nf tlie daHsic spirit in this, os in many 
other matters, Avas not the Christian Avorld, hut the Avorld of Islam. 
The PerfumM (lanten of tlia Sheik Nefzaoui Avas prohab''y written in tlio 
city of Timi-s early in the sixteenth century by an author who belonged 
to the soiitli of '"ihinls, Its opening invocation clearly indicates that it 
departs Avidely from the coiiei«ptitni of love as a disea-se: ‘'Pxaise be to 
God Avluj has placed man's greatest pleftsures in the natxiral parta of 
Avoman, anti has destined the natural parts of man to afford the greatest 
enjoymenls In Avonnui,” 'I'he Arabic book, El or “The Secret 

LaAA's of IxAve," is a modern Avork, by Omev Halcby Abu OthuAiln, who 
was boi'ii in Atgicra of a lirooriali mother and a Turkish father. 

Por OliTiFtifinity tbo pormission to yield to the eexual 
impulse at all was ineroly a ooncessiou to human weakness, an 
indulgence only possible Avhen it was cnrofully hedged and 
guarded on eA'ory side. Almost fmrn tlio first the Christiana 
began to cultivate the art of virginity, and they could not bo 
as 
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diflkinate tlieir point of \mv ns to approve of tlio art of loyo. All 
tlidr pasKionato aduration in tlm afilioro of sex went out towards 
chastity. PoBsassed l)y euoli ideals, tlioy could only tolerate 
human love at nil by {giving to niu! speeial fo nii of it a religious 
aacramontal charnctev, and even that sacrami'nlal halo imparted to 
love a quasi-ascetic character which precluded tlin idea of regard- 
ing love as an art.^ f/nve gnined a religious eleincut hut it lost 
a moral element, since, outside fliristinnity, the art of love is part 
of the foundation of si‘xual mnralily, wlu'revcu' Hueli morality in 
any degree exists. In ClivisleiulMm love in marriage was left to 
shift for itself as liest it iiiiglil; the art t)f love was a dubioun art 
which wfiB held to iudii'ate a ('eitinii lummerei! with iniTnorality 
and even indeed to tie itsidf inuuoral. That fceliiig was doubt- 
less strengthened by the fact that, Ovid was Ihc most conspicuous 
master in UtcraLurc of the art of love, Il ls literary reputation — 
fjir greater than it now seems to us- — gave distinction to his 
position as the author of tie* chief extant text-laiolc of the art of 
love. With Iliiniiinisiu and tlu^ Ucnuissaiu-e and the consequent 
realization that Christianity had overlofiked one. sitlc of life, 
Ovid’a Ar,<? waa placed on a jiiajestal it had not oei'Upied 

before or Hirico. It representiMl a ste):) forward in civilization; it: 
revealed love not uh a meri^ animal instinct or a nicre pledged 
duty, hut lift a eoniydcx, liuniane, mul relimul rehitionalhp whieh 
demanded eultivalinn ; "m7e timt}}':” Ihiccaccio made a 

1 In lui luhairiible arti< h' rm I'ricilrieh Kelilcgi^r-Ji fAtrimJe iMuiip.v- 
Sf^hiilg, 11)0(1. licit X), Ili'inricli Mf'yicv-ni'tifi(y. iii imiiiling out thiil; tlui 
Ciitholie tfiua'iuupiitiil cnn(«e[ith)ii ul eianiiig* lipiMjxcil love, hut, fiiileil to 
eleviito. it. regiirds huciiob', mKU ivU its defei'ls. as (he fii-jit exiirasmou 
of die unity i-f (lie Heiisea ami tlx* kouI, iiml. lu kucIi. tlu> buKis of tlio 
new ctliics of Inve, ll, must, however, he Kjiid tlnit four hmulretl yeiiva 
earlier iVuiliiuo luul expr<fx,Hed t*via sr.me erotic unity far more. r;>biuitly 
mil wliolesotncly lluin Sehlegcl, Llmujdi (he l-tU in verse in which ho 
wrntfl, fresh nml vital ilh it i«, vi'Uiaiiicd withuut indueiicc. Pontauo’s 
fTarmiVujt, indiuling the "Dc Amnn: t'Vmjugali,*^ Imvn at length been 
ri'Iiriiited in ii Kiltojurly eUitinii hr Sohlali, 

liFrom tlio diirtcentli to (lia HCveiil-i'eTifh centuries Oviil was. in 
reality, ttie numt imimlar iniil iiitlnenfial claasic poet. TTia works jihiycd 
a Itirgc luirt in tnimhliTig IlenaisMiiner* lili'rature. not leat^t in Kriglimd, 
where. Mnrhnve tnitishileil his /( and Shnkesiicarc. during the early 
)'carfl of liiH literary aetlvity, win greatly imhdded lo hitn (see, 
.‘'*Mlney Lee, "Ovid iiml Klmki'speiu'c’ji SmuivXa,'* Qft(iri(*rhj Rmnino, Ap-i 
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wise teadier put 0 Vida’s Ars Amaioria into the hands of the 
young. In nii age still oppressed hy the inediteval spirit^ it was a 
much needed text-btjok, hut it possessed the fatal defect, as a text- 
book, oI prc'Bciitirig tlie erotic claims of the individual as divorced 
from the claims of gorxl social order. It never succeeded in 
establishing itself as a generally accepted inanual of love, and 
in tlie eyes of many it served to staiuj) the subjeet it dealt with 
as one that lies outside! the limits of good morals. 

AVheu, liowever, wo take a wider survey, and inquire into the 
diaciplinc for lire that is imparted to the young in m^iny parts of 
the world, we sliflll frequently llnd that the art of love, under- 
stood in varying \vtiys, is an essential part of that disciplme. 
Summary, tlmugh generally ado(|uate, as are the educational 
metliiods of primitive pcople.s, they not seldom include a training 
in iho.se arls which render a woman agreeable to a man and a 
man agreeable to a woman in tlm rclationsliip of marriage, and it 
is often morn or Ic.^s dimly rciilized that courtship is not a mere 
preliminary to marriage, but a biologically csBential part of the 
marriage relationsliip throughout. 

Scixual initiation is carried out very thoroughly in Az-iniba land, 
Central Africa. IT. Crawford Angtis, the flrwt Kuropean to visit the 
AzhnbiL people, lived aniring them for n, year, and hae dcHcribed tho 
CliciiHainwall, or initiation nenimony, of girlH. "At the lirnt aigii of 
Tncnstrimtiou in a young girl, she ia taught the myistcrlGS of womanhood, 
and 18 Bliown the dilTciront posilions for nexual interoourae. The vagimv 
ifl handled freedy, and if not previously enlarged (which may have taken 
place at tlio harvest Tufltiviil when a boy and girl arc allowed to 'keep 
house' during tlia day-time by theiUBclveH, and 'when quasi-intcrcourso 
takes place) it is now enlarged hy ineana of a horn or corn-coh, which is 
iii. 9 ertpd and woewred in place by hands of bnrk cloth. When nil signs 
[of inenHlniationl have jiasHcd, a public announcement of n dance is 
given to tho women in the villngc. At tluH danco no men are allowed to 
bo present, and it was only with a gieat deal of troTible. that I managed 
to witness it. The girl to be Manecd’ ia led back from the bush to her 
mother’s hut where she is kept in aolitndu to the morning of Lbc dance. 
On Unit morniiig she is placed on the ground in a sitting position, while 
the dancers form a ring around her. Fic's''eTal songs are then aung with 
reference to the genital organs. The girl is then RtrippccI and made to 
go through the mimic pcnfurmaiiec of BCJcnal iiitm'COurRe, and if tho move- 
mcnis are not eiuuded properly, as Ib often tho case when the girl is 
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timid ftiid baisliful, ojib of the older women will ttike hor pi nee and bIio\* 
licr how Bho is to perform. Many songa about the relation between men 
and women arc nun^, and the girl is inwl inetprl an to all her dutica when 
tihtt bccomoB a wife. Slio in also inBlrueted tliat daring tlie time of her 
manatruation ebe in unclean, and that during her monthly period she 
ittuat elo»o her vulva wUh a pad of fibre used for the pnrpnae. The 
object of the dunce in to Intadrate U> the girl Llm knowledge of married 
life. The girl la taught In be faithful Ui her huaband and to try to b<!ar 
cblldreii, ntul nlie l« uIbo taught the varum b artp and Tnetliod.'j of making 
Uet'flidf Bf'ditefive and jdeajsing to her hiiHband, and of thu« rritaining 
him in. her power.*' (11. Crawford Angua, “The CheuBamwali/' 
Zeilsohrift /^ti> IBOfl, Tleft H, p, 470), 

Til Aliynsinia, nx well ha on the Zaiiviiliiir eoUHt, according to Rtecker 
(quoted by T’iosfi-BarLcI«, TFeili, Scetinn TlOj yourig girla are odu* 
eated in linttoek inovementH wliieli iruTCiiHe tlirdr charm in caitua. 
Theflc movements, of a rotalnry character, are called Bnk'Duk. To be 
ignorant of Dnk-Duk is a great dii^grace to a girl. Among the Swahili 
women of ZnriKibar, indeed, a cnmjilctc artistic sj'attnn of liip-movementa 
is cultivated, tu be displayed in cnitirs. It prevnlla more especially on 
the coast, and a Swahili woman is not caunted a “lady’' (bibi) itnlusa 
nlift in acquainted with (his nit, Krnni sixty to eighty young women 
praclicc this Imtfotdc diinec (ogether for smne eight hourH a day. laying 
aside all clothing, and singing the while. The puIdU! nre not admitted, 
Tfui (lance, whicli is a kind of i 7 iuta(iort of eoitusi, Ims been described 
Ity JCiicho ("Sitten und fhbrliuclie. dcr SvmhcU,*' Zifiinrhrift fnr Ethno- 
logie, ISflO, TTeft S-.T, p. 7Si). The tnore ttcfioiiiplishod dancers cxcito 
general udmivaliini. During tin* latter piirt of Ihis initial ion varioue 
fentfl aro iinposcil. In te«l^ tlu( girPH skill and st; If* control. For instanco, 
slio iiniat daiico up to a fire and remove: from the midat of the fire ii 
vessel full of water to the brim, witliont spilling it, At the end of three 
inoiitlis Ihe training is over, and the girl goes homo in festival attire, 
fiiha is now (digiblc for marriage. aSimilur eustoms arci said to prevail 
in the DiiU'li Fast Indies and (‘Iscwlu^re. 

The Hebrews had erotic danecH, which were: doubtless related to 
tlio iirl; of loY(‘ in marriage, and among tlie H reeks, and tludr diseipicg 
llie Iloinaiis, tlm (?oncejdion of love as nn ivrtwliicli iiRcds training, Hkill, 
and cultiviitirm, was still ox taut. Tliufc eonceptiou w'as enrshed by 
Christianity wideb, aUliough it wnictiiled the institution of matrimony, 
degraded that sexual love which is normally the content of marriage, 

In 1175 tlu* question was brouglit beforn a Court of I/)ve by fl 
baron and lady of niiun]iagrie. whidluw love is eoiiipalilde w'itli marriage, 
“No,” Biiid i)ie. baron, “I admire nnd reHpwt the sweet intimacy of mar- 
ried couplcfl, but T eaniiot imH it love. dt'slres olislacleH, mystery, 

stolen favors, How busbamU iwul wives boldly avow tiudr ndatiousblpj 
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they posaeBs each other without contradiction and ■without reserve. It 
cannot then he love that they exinitienee/' And after mature delibera- 
tion tlie ladies of film Coiiit of Love adopted the baroii’n concluaions 
(E, do la BodolliPro, Ilistoiro dcs M(Xiurs des Pranga'is, voL iLij p. 334). 
There was undouhtedly nii cdeiuont of tiutli in the baron'a argnmenta. 
Yet it may wtdl be douhtod wliothin- in any non-Chrifttian country it 
would ever liavo been poasiblo to obtain accept anca for the doctrine that 
love and marriage are in<30inpatib]e, Tliia doctrine was, how(iver, as 
Ribot points out in hia Ijogiqtic dcs l^ctiUments, inevitable, when, as 
among the medieviil nobility, Tnarringe. ■was merely a political or 
domeatic treaty and could not, iherefore, be a method of moral elevation. 

is It,’* asked iWtit de la Hrctoiine, towards the end of tha 
eighteenth century, "that girle w'lio have no morals are more aeductive 
and more lovealile than honeBt women? It is because, liko the Greek 
courtcBana to whom grace and vfduptiiousneHs were taught, they have 
atuclicd the, art of plciming. Ainong the foolish detractorp of my Con- 
teinporaincn, not one. gue.BHRcl the philosophic aim of nearly everyone of 
these tales, which is to miggest to honcet ■women the ways of making 
themselves loved. I hIjohUI like to see the. instifiition of initintionsj 

such as thoao of the. ancients To-day the happiness of the 

liuinan Hpccics is abandoned to chance; all the experienae of rvomen is 
individual, like that of animals; it is lost with those women wlio, being 
naturally amiahlc, might have taught others to become ho. Prostitutea 
aloiiti make n superficial study of it, and the lessons they’ receive are, for 
the most part, as harmful as those of rcBpectable Greek and Roman 
matroim were holy and honorable, only tending to ■wautouncas, to tho 
cxliauBtion alike of tliG purac and of the pliysical laeiiltio.s, while 
the aim of the nncient matrons was the union of husband and wife 
and their mnlnal nttfudiinent i.lii'ougli pleasure. The Christian religion 
annnn'Iatf'd the Mysteries as infamous, but wo may regard that 
annihilation, as one of the W’rongs done by Ohilatianity to humanity, a.s 
the work of men with Httle cnliglitcnmcnt and hitter 7 , cal, dangcrouH 
puritans who w’crc. the natural cncmiea of marriage” (R^tif de la 
Eretonne, ^Iftmsicur Kimlaft, reprint of 1883, vol, x, pp, 130-3). It may 
bo added that Dllliren (Dr. Iwan Bloch) regards Efdif as ”a master in 
the Ar« Amandi,** and discusses him from tins point of view in his 
Rifif lie la Bretonne (pp- 3G2-371). 

Wlietlicv or not Oliristiunity i.^ to be lieUl responsible, it 
cannot lu; doubted tlmt throiijajhont Christendom tbero Ima been 
a lamentable faihiTG to recae:rn2e the supreme importance, not 
only orotiohlly Init morally, of tlie art of love, Ercni in the great 
revival of sexual euliglitenment now taking place around ua there 
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i« rarely even the lainfceHfc refoguition. that in sexual enlighten- 
inent the one thing essentia lly iicicessai'y is a knowledge of the art 
of love. For the most piu% i^exnal instruction as at present 
iinderstood, is purely ncgatiYCj a mere string of thoii-Hhalt-uots. 
If that failure were due to the conscions and deliberate recogni- 
tion that while the art of love must be l:uised on idiyaiological and 
psyeliologiifid knowledge, it is far too snldle, too complex, too 
pemmal, to he foniuilated hi lectures and manuals, it would ho 
reaKoTuihle and smind. But it seenu' to rest entirely on ignorance, 
indiihu'Wiee, or worse. 

lj(»ve-making is indeed, like other arts, «n art that is partly 
natural-— “'an art that nature innkes^’— and therefore it is a 
natural suljjecfc for learning and exercising in jday. Oluldren 
loft to themselves tend, hoth ida^dully and seriously, to practice 
love, alike on the physical and the psychic Bides. ^ But this play 
is on ite pliysical side stonily repressed by their elders, ivhen dis- 
covertMlj and on its psyehic side hniglied at. Among tho well- 
bred elusse.s it is usually Ktar\'nd out at an early age. 

After jiuherLy, if not licfore, tlunu is unotluw form in which 
tlu! art of love is hirgcly e.\poriuK?]ited and practiKcd, especially 
in Knghnul and Aincrira, the form of ilirtation. In its clcmen- 
tavy manilVstatioivs ilirting is entirely natural and novvvud; we 
may truce it even in animals ; it is simply the lieginning of court- 
phiji, at thu early stage when (“(nu’tshi]> imiy yet, if desired, be 
hrokiai oil. Uiitler modt*ni civilized eonditimis, however, flirta- 
litin is often more than this. TIicsd emulitinna make, marriage 
dillieult; they make love ami its ongagennmts ton serious a 
m utter to he entered on lightly; they make actual Rcxual intcr- 
eour.so dangeroim na W'cll as disreputable. Flirtation adapts 
itself to these conditions. Instead of Vicing merely the pre- 
liminary stage of normal courtship, it is developed into a form of 
sexual griiiirKMitioii ns comjilcti^ as clue observation of the condi- 
tions already numtioned will allow. In Germany, and especially 
in France wdicre it is held in great ahlioiTencc, this is the only 
form of Ilirtation known; it is regarded as an exportation from 


iTJila lai« alrHinIy la'fai in C'luiiUt'r II, 
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the tTiiited States and is denominated *'flirtage.” Its practicfd 
outcome is held to be the ^‘dcmi-viorge/’ who knows and haa 
experienced the joys of sox while yet I'etainiiig her hymen intact. 

Tlii» <lRgciit!rate form of flirtation, cailtivated not aw a part of 
courtHlnpt hut for itn cnvii salce, hun been well doBcrihed by Forel (Dio 
Praf/Cf pp. 1)7-1 01). Ho deflueH it as including “all tlioae 
exproHRioiis of tlm Ht'xuiU instiiict of one individual towaida another 
jndiviiluiil wbleli excite the other's sexual instinet, coitus being always 
excepted."' Tti the, Ijeginning it may be merely a provocative look or a 
simple apparently uniutontional touch or contact; and by alight grada- 
tions it may pass on to cnresHcs, kissHS, cnihraces, and even, extend to 
pTcasure or friction of the sexual parts, sometimes leading to orgaBiu. 
Tluia, Ford meution-s, a sensuous woman h}'' tlio pressure of her garmenU 
in dnjH'-ing can jjroducn ejneuhition iu her partner. Moat uaually tha 
proceaa is that Yohi]itinmH eoiitact and revciy which, in English slang,, 
is called "spoiming."’ From first to last there need not he any oxplicil 
explanations^ proposals, or declarations on cither side, and neither party 
is Committed to any rdalionship with tlm other beyond the period 
devoted to llirtagc- In one form, however, fiirtagc consists entirely in 
the cxcitomeut of a conversation devoted to erotic and indecorous topics. 
Either the nnin or the wonitm may take the active part in flirtage, but 
in a woman more refinement and skill ia required to play the active part 
without repelling thei mnu or injuring licir reputation, Indeed, imiclv 
the same ift trim of men also, for wonmii, while they often like flirting, 
naually prefer its morn refined forms. Xhnre are infinite forma of fiirtr 
age, and while ns a lU'diininary part of courtship, it has its normal place 
and justification, Ford condmloH that 'fiia an end in itself, and never 
passing beyond ilHcU, it is a phenomenon of degeneration." 

From the French point of view, nirtiige and flirtation generally 
have been iliHCuaned by Miulame Bentsam (“Family Life in America,” 
Forwit, March, 1800) who* however, fails to realize the natural basis of 
flirtation in coiirtship. She regards it as a ain against the law “Thou 
slialt not play with love," for it ought to have the excniHR of an irresisti- 
ble passion, hut she* thinks it i.s comparatively inofTcnaivc in America 
(though still a deteriorating inllneneo on the women) on account of the 
tempci'ament, whmiUion, and Jjnbits of the people. It must, however, 
be roniLTiibcrtai that play luiB a proper relationship to all vital activities, 
and that a reasonable criticism of flirtation ia concerned rather with its 
Tiorraal limitations than with its right to exist (.see the ohaervatious on 
the natural basis of coquetry and the ends it Bubaervea in “The Evolution 
of Modesty” in volume i of theaa Siudlcs)^ 
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While flirtation in its natural fonn — though not in the per- 
verted form of ‘Mlirtage” — ^lias sound j\i8tiiicatioii, alike as a 
method of testing a lover and of acquiring some sin all part of 
the art of love, it rcnialns an altogothev inadequate preparation 
for love. This is sunieiently sliowii tlie frequent inaptitude 
for the art of love, and even for the mere physioal net of love, bo 
frequently inanifeated both Ity men and ■women in the very 
countries where flirtation most nourishes. 

This ignorance, not merely of the art of love hut oven of the 
physical fficts of suxual love, is marked not only in women, 
especiiiUy women of the midille class, Init also in men, for the 
c.ivili'/.ed man, as I^ritseU long ago remarked, often knows less of 
the facts of the sexual life than a milkmaid. It sliows itself 
differently, liowcver, in the t^^() boxcr. 

Among wnmm sexual ignorance ranges from complete 
innocence of the fact that it involves any intimate bodily rela- 
tionsliip at all to ]viisa|ipreh(‘nslnris of tlie most various kind; 
Bonui think that Iho rchdinnship consists in lying side by side, 
mail)' tliat intercourse takes place at the navel, not a few that 
the act Dmipies the wliole night. It lois lu^on necoBsary in a 
previoiLB chnplcr io discuss the gounu-al cvila of Bi'xunl ignorance; 
it is here necessury tn refer to its more Hiieidul evils as regards 
the relationship of marriage. (Jirls an* edmoited ^^'itll the vague 
idea that they will niarry,— <luil:^^ corrcidly, for the majority af 
them do imirrvr - liut tlu^ idea that they rniist be; educated for 
tin* career tlint ^vill luitarally full to tlunr lot is an idea which 
as yet ha.s never .^cemed to nei^ur to the. touchers of girls. Their 
lu'ads uni eramined to atiqudity with the Imowledgo of facts which 
it is no ohc’h concern to know, Imt the .mqiremely important train- 
ing for life they urn totally umihk* to ti*aeh. Woimm are truined 
for nearly every avocation under the sun; for tlic HupTcine 
avocation, of wifehood and motlierhood they art* never trained 
at all I 

Xtrnay ho stiid, and with truth, Unit the. |)resont incompetent 
training of girls is likely to cfuitiTiue so long aw the motlicrfl of 
girls arc contiuit to deTiiiiiid noMiing Itclter, It may also be sold, 
with ovGii greater truth, that there is mucli tlmt coneerna the 
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{fnowledge oi Boxiinl rGlfitionslnpe ivliich tlic mother herself may 
most properly impart to her daxighter. It may further he 
asserted, riioBt unanswerably, that the art of love, with which we 
are here more especially concerned, can only be learnt by actual 
experience, an experience wliich our social traditions make it 
difficult for a virtur)aH girl to acquire with credit. Without here 
attempting to apportian the share of blame which falls to each 
cause, it remains unfortunate that a woman should so often enter 
marriage with tlie xvorst possible equipment of prejudices and 
j.iisapprcliensions, even when she Ijclievea, as often happens, that 
she knows all about it. Even with the best equipment, a woman, 
under present conditions, enters manuage at a disadvantage. 
She awakes to the full realiiiatioii of love more slowly than a 
man, and, on tlio average, at a later age, so that her experiences of 
the life of sex before marriage have usually been of a much more 
rcatricted kind tluin her Innsband’s.^ So that even with the beet 
preparation, it often happens that it is not until several years 
after marriage that a u ornan clearly Tcalizea her own sexual needs 
and adequately estiimitea her Imsband’s ability to eatisfy those 
needs. We cannot over-estunate the personal and social impor- 
tance of a complete preparation for marriage, and the greater 
tliG (lilTicidtira placed in tin) way of divorce the more weight 
necessarily uttaehea to that preparation. ^ 

KvfTj'onp JH prob[»l)ly ac'fiuiiiiiti'rt with iniuny casfts of fclin extreme 
ignoraiioft of W’tnuen on entering nuirriage. The following eaiHfi ooncern- 
irtff a w'flman of twonly-weven, who liad been asked in marriage, is some- 
wliat extreme, but not very excejitinnal. did not feel sure of her 

aflection and she asked a woman cousin concerning tbe meaning of love. 
Tills cousin lent her Kllia Etbeliner’a panipblet, Thi? Human Flower. 
She learnt from this that men desired tbo body of a woman, and this 

1 By tbe age of twenty- five, as G. Hirtb remarks {WcffCsiur Bcimat, 
p. 541), an energetic anil sexually disposed man in a large city bas, for 
the most part, already bad rolationa with some twenty-ftve women, per- 
haps even fis many aa fifty, while a ■well-lwed and cultivated woman at 
that age is still only beginning to realize the slowly summating excita- 
tions of ficx. 

2Tn Ids study of "^Clonjiignl Aversion" iynurntil Hornous an-d 
Mental 7)iAfW^f*, lSi)21 Smith Baker points out the value of 

adcfiiinto sexual knowledge before marriage in leBaeniiig the risks of such 
aversion. 
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to appal Iftil liftr that Bhe Mas quite ill frtr fieveral days. Tlicj next timo 
6cr lover attempted ti caress filto. told him that it was ‘hiHt.* Since then 
ahe haa read George ilnove’s Tarm, ami tlm knowledge fcliat 

Voiucn can W as had a« men' Ims made her «ad.*' The “Ilistorioft” 
eontttined in the Apiieiidicos to previmm voUimea ol the«o fHiudm reveal 
munerouft itifltaneeH of the deplni'iihle igiioratiec of joong glrlw coufiern. 
ing the uiost centTuI facts of the sexual life. It, is not aiii prifling, under 
Biieh rlTciiuistuneois. ilial iiuiniage leads to flisllliisionrrient or ropulsbnv 

It is comtufiuly said lliat tlu' duly of Initiatiitg the -wife Into the 
privilegta wud ehligivlious of marriage properly heloiigs to IVic Uuabaiul. 
Apart, however, uUogvdher from the faet thnt it i« unjust to a woman 
to compel her to hind heiHelf in marriage before him haw fully realiicd 
what iiiurriMg(; rutviiih, it must iikn la; wild tluiL tin re are luriny thinga 
neeefifiary for Mtniien lo know tluit, it is uureaaoimhTn to expt^et a hnaband 
to explniit. Tliia is, for iiiHtnma', uoliildy the ch.sc aa regards the inoro 
fiitigiiiiig iind exhausting efleets of coitus ou a iiian as compared with 
% woman. Tltc inexperienced hride enunot know heforeluirid that tho 
frequently repeated ovgaanm wdiich render her vigornuH and radiant exert 
% tleprcssing effeel, on her husliand. ami his muHeullue pride iuiluces him 
to attempt to cnneeal thiit faet. The. hride, in her irmneenee, is uiicon' 
eeiouH Hint her plena ure is lamght at her husband's expeuae, and that 
wiuit ifl not excels to her, may he a serious excess to him, ^le woman 
who known (nofubly, for iiiHlnnee, a widow wlio renmrrica) is careful to 
guard her luisliiriid's healtli in this respect, by restraining he,r own 
ardor, for she reivliws that u man is not svilliug to admit that he is 
liimipahle of fitvllsfyiiig his wife's desires. (G. Tlirlh has also pointed 
out how iinporlniit, it, is llnil wnnwii should know heroro mnrringo the 
natural limits of iiinHeiiline potency, llVjfjic xur p, 571.) 

'.riin ignoniiicb of mvuik^ji of all iliut coiKhUTis tho art of love^ 
and tlieir total liick of pn^punitinn for tlie natural fucl,y of the 
Bcsunl llfu, tvouhl ]mi’haps hr of lera ovil augury for mamage if 
it were ahv.nv.s coinpenHuted hv the IcriowledgC;, skill, and con- 
fiidcrotmi'SR of the hushatid. But tliat is liy no iiieaTis alw'aya the 
fuse. Within the ovtlinnrj range w'o Hud^ at all events in 
Bngkndj the largo group of men whoso knowledge of women 
before marriage has Imen nuiinly eonfiiied to prostitutes, and the 
important mid not ineun.tidevnhlff grriuji nf men who have had no 
intimate intprcnnr.«e with womon^ tlieir sexual experiences having 
been eoufined In miisturluition or other auto-erotic maiufesta-- 
tions, rmd to llirtiitimi. ('crliiinly Hie ninri of H(?nsitive and 
intelligent tempuiiiMient, wlmlever his training or lack of train* 
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ing, may Bucceecl witli pationco and consideration in overcoming 
all the difficulties placed in tlm -way of love by the mixture of 
ignorances and prejudices ^vhich go often in Tvoman takes tho 
place of an education for the erotic part of her life. But it can- 
not be said that either of these two groups of men has been well 
equipped for the task. The training and experience which a man 
receives from a prostitute, even under fairly favorable conditions, 
scarcely form the right preparation for approaching n woman of 
luB own class who has no intimate erotic experiences.^ The 
frequent result is that he is liable to waver between two opposite 
courses of action, ))oth of tiiein mistaken. On the one hand, he 
may treat his bride as a prostitute, nr as a novice to be speedily 
nionlded into the sexual shape ho is most accustomed to, thus 
running the risk eitlioi of perverting or of disgusting her. On 
the other hand, realizing that the purity and dignity of his bride 
place her in an altogctlier diiferent class from the women he haa 
previonsly known, he may go to the opposite extreme of treating 
her with an exaggerated rCxSpeet, and so fad either to arouse or 
to gratify her erotic needs. It is dilTicult to say which of these 
two coui'Bca of action is the more unfortunate; the result of both, 
however, is frccpiently found to be that a nominal marriage 
never becomes n real inarriago.^ 


1 may be flaitl to tlic brmnr nf nicji,” Adler truly rainaTka (op. 

dti, p. 18131), it is pcrluvps lun often thoir eonNcioua brutality that 

ia at fault in this matter, but nusvely luck of slvill and lack of under* 
standing. Tbo huHljOinl wlui is not Hpecially endowed by nature and 
e.xperiouco for psyebio iiiterwmrHe with women, i.s not likely, through his 
earlier intwouvHtt Voiuih viilglvaga, to bring into marriage any 

useful knowledge, psychic or physical.’^ 

2 "Tbo flrat night," wrltcH a eorrespondent eoncerning his mar- 
liage, “she found the aet very painful and was frightened and surprised 
at the size of my po.nis, and a t my fluddenly getting on her. VVe had 
talked very openly about sex tbing.s befoin marriage, and it never 
ocoiirred to mo that .she w-as ignorant of the details of the act. I 
iinuginerl it would disgust her to talk about those things; but I now 
BOG I should have oxpliiinod things to her. Ilefore marrying T had come 
to the conclusion that the respect owed in one’s wife was iucompatiblo 
with any talk that might seem indocent, and also I bad macle a i*caolvo 
not to subject her to wlmt T thought tlien were dirty tricks, even to be 
naked and to have liev naked. Tn fact, T was tho victim of mock mod- 
esty 5 it was an avtlfieial reaction from the life X Imd been living before 
marriage, Now it semuH to me. to be natural, if you love, a woman, to 
do whatever ru'cnrH to you and tn her, If T had not felt it wrong to 
encourage. Hueh lU'ls lietweeu us, ihero might have been established a 
sqvuai Bymnatky Which would have bomu] me more closerj xp her." 
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Yet Clin bo no ilonlxfc ^vllatl^ve^ tliut the other group of 
men, the men who enter niurriage without any erotic experiences 
run even greater ripks. Tijcso aro often tlie beat of men, both as 
regarrls peraonal character and montal power. It is inrleed 
aBtoni«ilung to fmd how ignorant, lioth practically and theoret' 
icall\% very aide and highly Gdiieated xneii may he concerning 
sexual matters. 

“Complete ftliHlintmco. thiring yovUh,’' ftuyB Freud {SexuaUProhlsme 
Mareli, 1D08), “Ih not the bent [n eparntion for iiiarriagG in a young man. 
Women divine tlu« and prefer tliOHe of their wooera who have already 
nroved themaelves to be men with other W'omen “ ICeyj referring 

to the flemaml aometijne^ii miule by women for purity in men (Uc&ey 
lAchts iniri f’hr, p. 06), iisko whetlier women realisMs the efVeet of their 
snlminition of flie experientnNrl and rOTillrlent man ivbi) kno^^w women, on 
the why and hesitating yntiUi, ^\vlvo perluipw luvH bi'en «irngg1ing haul 
for liifl erothi purity, in the hope that a woinan'a happy i^irnile will be 
tliQ reward of hia conriiiPHt, and who ia eonrhnnned to see linw that woman 
looks down on him with lofty (Knnpnsftion and gazes witli ailmlration at 
the leopard’s spots, IVlien the lover, hi T,4Uini Miirholnda Tl’aa roaraj? 
Hsiys to the heroine, “T have never yet touched a woimin,'* the girl “turna 
from him witli horror, luirl it si’emcd to her Unit a cold ahiidder went 
through her, a ehilHug deeeptinii,” The sume feeling ia manifested in 
an cxaggeratiul form in tiie passion often cxpericneed by vigorous girls 
of eighteen t<i twenty-four for old road/it. has hoen dlseusBed liy 

l**oreI, Die /'joio'. pp- 

Other factors may enter in a wonnin'a preferciiefi for the man who 
li«» emnjui'Tt'd other women. Kven tins most ridlgvous and inoyivl young 
woman, Valera nimnrks [IJarlfi Itus, p. 2013), likes to marry a man who 
lin« loved ninny women; it givea a greater value, to lua elioiec of her-, 
it also offers her an opporlunily of etuiviTting him to liighcr idnala, No 
doubt when tin* Inexperieiiepd iiiim meets fn marriage the eciually iiicx- 
perienced ■woman they often snei-eed in luhvpUng themselves to each other 
and fv pennnnent modus vivntdi is eonstituted. But it is by no means 
fto always. If the wife is taugVit by instinct nr experienee nho is apt to 
resent the nwkwardnesrt ami helplessnesM of her liviHband in tlm nrfc of 
love. Even if ahe ia ignorant ahe, may bu permanently alienated and 
heeome clironically frigid, through thi' brutal iiu'onHideratem'SB of her 
ignorant luifthantl in carrying out wliat he t*onc«lves to bn his marital 
duties, fit htiH already hemi nneesHiiry to tuneli on this point in dis- 
cuosing “Tim Kexual ImpiilRe in Women" in vol. lit of tUwHe Uludies,} 
Bimuilbnes, iiuleiid, aerimm plivsb-al iuiurv haa been iullicted on the 
bride owing t« tlilw ignonnu'i* of the huRlmml, 
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'‘I taitii it fcliafc iMOHt mtm havn Imd pre-matvimonial sfiK-relation* 
ships, " a eori’QHpondojit writRS. “Bvit I Ijelvc kjitwn one man at least 
who, up till the ago of twonty, had not even a rudimentary idea of sex 
itiatters. At twenty ■nine, a low irioiiLliw before miirringe, Kn came to ask 
nifi how coitus was porformoil, and cliaplayecl lui ignorance that I could 
not believe to exist in the mind of un othevwiHe inteHigenfc man. He 
had evidently no instinct U) guide him, as the hrntcR have, and liia rea- 
son wtiH unatUe to supply the, ntieessary knowledge. It is very curious 
that mail Hlimild lose this inslrinetive knowledge. I liave linown another 
man alnio.Ht crpially ignorant. He nlso came to me for* advice in marital 
duties. Both of these men maalurhated, and tliey were normally pas- 
Bionate.” .Siieh cases are not so very rare. XlHually, however, a certain 
amount of inTormiLtion has lu'cn acquired from some, for the most part 
unaatiafnetory stmree, luid the ignorance is only partial, though not on 
that account less dangerous. 

Balr.ae has compared the average husband to an orang-utan 
trying to play the violin. “Love, aa we instinctivoly feel, i.s the most 
melodioua of hiinnonios. XVuman is a deliidoua instrument of pleasure, 
but it is iicCLB.4ary U) know its quivering atringa, atudy the poae of it, 
ita timid keyboard, the changing and capricious fingering, How many 
orongs — nmn, I mean, man y witliout knowing wlmt a -woman is I 
. . , . nearly all men marry in the mo.st profound ignorance of 

women and of love” (Tbil/.ac, /ViT/Nwdor/ie du Maviar/a, Meditation VII). 

Neugebancr {^fon^lt^tfiohrift fih- fichui iNhiilfc, 1880, I3k. ix, pp. 221 
ci m/-l has collcot(’d over one huiuln'd and fifty caHCs of injury to 
women in coitus inlliiderl by tlie penis. The causes -were hrutality, 
druukciumss of one or both parties, unusual i:)OHitinn in coit-iis, dispro- 
portion of the urgnns, pathological eomlitimiH of the woman’s organs 
{Cf. 11- \V. 'Taylar, ptadiced Trealhd on i^'eaiual Disorderji, Oh. XXXV). 
Bluinreieh also diHiniases Liu* injviric.s produced by violent coitus (Senator 
and Karniiier, BmUh and Di'fcnM' in Relnlioiv to il/ai-riftfiro, vol. ii, pp, 
770-770). C. 5l, Green {Bouton ilfcdtoal and ^HurgiGdl Journal, 1,1 Ap., 
1993) records two cases of rupture of vagina by sexual intorcourse in 
newly-married ladiisn, without evidence of any great violence. Mylotfc 
{Bntish Medical Journal, Sept. 1(1, ISfifl) records a similar case ocenr- 
ring on the wedding night. The amount of force Bonietimea exerted in 
coitus IB evidenced by the eases, occurring from time to time, in -wbicli 
intevcourao takes jilaeu by the iiretliru. 

Eulenliurg fiiuls ( A'ca'iniZc? T^-enropittliie, p. 09) that vaginismus, a 
condition of Hpaflinodic contraction of the vulva and exaggerated seuBi- 
bility on the atti^mpt to efTect enitua, is clue to forcible and -unskilful 
attenqita at tlu> first coILuh, Adler (Dio Mangelliafto Oeaohlechtsemfh ® 
fmdnntf dea WfHhen, ]). 1(10) also believes that the scarred romaiuB of the 
hymen, together with ptiinFul memories of a violent first coitus, are the 
moat frequent eauae of vaginisunis, 
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The occuslonal ceRPS, lniwr'v<‘r, nf pliysioal injury or of pathological 
windifeittn producfld hy violmit foihis at Ilia Tippiniing of marvUigc coii« 
stitutc but d. very Hintill pnrticm of the evhleiK’r* wliipli ■svitltesHOB to the 
«ivil rftsullH of the prevalent igiuinnue rcgardiitg tlio art of love. Aa 
regutde Germany, Fihbi’ing<n’ writen (SpjkiUu arirl Kniniitfr, Uvulth and 
[yiMcujilC in Hrlfifion In ,1ffirnViip% vnl. 1, p. 2151 1 "t am pvYfecUy Hatk- 
tlocl that tlm iimnlmr t*f yoiins nmrrird wonuMi u hn have a laMting paiuM 
recollncitiori of thi-ir bint rtpxvml interermrae by fnr tlio number 

of tlifiHe who venture In ecmf^iiH; n doetor/* Ah rngiirdn ICiifrland, the fol- 
lowing expcriem’ft th iTmlruvUvn A lady awked rix uinnird women in 
suet'iiHHioii, privately, on tli<^ Hame day iour'eriiing tluiir bridal oxperb 
enpen. To !i)l, nexunl intercouTHc bad (lumr an a nlinck; two luul been 
itlmdiilidy ignorant about sex mil inalicrMt 11m idberw bad thought they 
knew whiit roitufl wan. but wore noiu! the less slionked. 2’lip«e women 
were of tlie niidcDo clasH, pcrluipa iiIkivc tbe average in intcdUgonpC} one 
was a dofitor, 

Breuer and Freud, in tbeir fsfudim iihr TTyst<*rif; (p, 210), pointcii 
out Mint tbe bridal nigbt ia ]iriu'ti{’ally often a rape, and (but it some- 
timcH letvda to byateria, wbieli ia not eured until HatiHfying aexual rein' 
lionHbipH are efitabllHhcd, Kven wlien tlieni in no viobmee, Kineli (firvurtl 
f;i/e f)f Woman, Bart 11) regards awkward and incxperiencprl coltuB, 
li-ading to incomplete exeitement of the wife, ivh tbe ebief cauae of 
dys|iiir(<vi]iia, or almenee of Kfvual gratifteatinn, altbougb giOHB diapro- 
|Uirtinri in the «iw‘ of tla* iimle and fnaiilr: orgnna, or di«eaw! in eilbor 
parly, may lead to tbe aiiiue rcfiiili, I)ya]iiirt*unin, ICmeh adda, is nston- 
mliiiigly Frerjnent, tbiivigli Honii-linu'S woiiu-n (“oiiiplaiii of it 'witlioiit 
juHtideation in order lo arrmse avuipivtliy for tbeniftclvea aa Biicrilleefl on 
tlm tiltar of iruirriagt*; tlie eoriHUint aign is almenee of ejiieulation on 
tlie wonuuda pnrt. Kinirli alwi oltHcrves tlmt wedding niglit deflorations 
nre often really rapew. One young l)t'ide, known to liim, waa so ignorant 
of tlie pbyaieal Bide of love, and ho overwladined by her buHband s ftrat 
attempt nt inb:'.refmrHe, that «lie fled from tbe Iiouho in the. night, and 
nothing would ever poTHUutlf* her io return to Imr Imaband. (Tt is worth 
noting that by ranon law, under aueb ciri'VuuHtaueeH, the Cbuveb might 
bold (lie ninrringe invalid, ThotriiiH Rlaterk Jforoi 7'h^uiloff!/, vol. ii, 
p. 31H, and n ease in ]>oinl. ladb quolrd by Tlisv. C. J. Rliebboarc, "Mar- 
riage Iviiw in the (^liureb of lOngland t7entur.t/, Aug., 10OD, 
p. 20.1.) Kjweli eoMKidi'TB, also, tluU wedding toura are. a mistake* since 
the fatigue, tlie exeiteiiient, the long juunipyH, aigbt-aeeing, fnlfie modesty, 
bad botol nrrnngenienls. offea eombine to affeefe the bride unfavorably 
and profliiee tho gerniH of Her ions illiie«H. Thiin is uiKlrmbt.<»dly the cn«e, 

The extreme pavebie imporfauee of the tuautiev In svhitdi the (tel, of 
dcnorntbin iw neeoinpilHlied 3 h Hlrnngly eTiipbfiHir.ed hy .filler. Tie regiirda 
it. as a frwjuent eauHo of periiuuieiit Huximl amiestheHUi. “This dml: 
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■moment in -whicH tlie inaii’a imlividuiility attaiiia ita full rights often 
deciclca the ^vhole of life. The iinakUled, ovcr-exoitecl huahand eati then 
implant the accnl of feniiuhie inseiiHibility, and Ijy eontinuert avvkward- 
jiesa and etiarHoneas develop it into permanent anaestheHia. The, man Avho 
takes po.sacHfiiou of his rights with recsklpsH brutal maficuline force merely 
eauses hi« '"’ife anxiety and pain, and -with every repetition of the act 
increases her repulsion, .... A large proportion of coUl-natured 
women represent a aacriQoe by moii) due either to uneonscioua nwkward- 
uesa, or, (usejisionally, to eoiiseious brutality to\vard.s the tender plant 
•w'liioli Hliovild have been elierished with peculiar art and love, hut Iioh 
been robbed of the splendor of its devchipment. All her life long, a wist’ 
iul and tnnubliiig woman will preserve the reconcctioii of a brutal wcil- 
ding night, and, often ennugh, it lemaiiiR n perpetual source of inliibition 
every time that the husband seeks anew to gratify lu.s desires -without 
adapting himself to his wife's desires for love (0. Adler, Die lifanf^clhafu 
Oeschlcohtsom]^/imlu7ig deo TVeiftw, pp. 15D at seq., 181 et seq ) , “I have 
seen un lionest woman shudder w'ith horror at her huahand’s approach,” 
wrote Diderot long ago in his essay “8ur lea T'emmes”; “I have bhcii her 
plunge in the bath and feed herself never sufTiulently washed from the 
stain of duty.” The same may still he said of a vast army of women, 
victims cif a perjiieious systeui of morality which has taught them false 
ideas of "conjugal duty” and has failed to teach their husbands the art 
of love. 

Women, wlicii their fine natural inatincts have not heen 
liopelesfilj perverted 5y the pruderies and prejudices which are so 
diligently inHtiUed into them^ understand the art ot love more 
readily than men. Even when little nioi'e than children they can 
often completely take the cue that is given to them. Much 
more than is the case with inenj at all events under civilized con- 
ditioiifl, tliD art oi love is witli them an art tliat E'ature makes. 
They always know more of lovCj as Montaigne long since said, 
than men can teach them, for it is a discipline that is born in 
their blood. ^ 


1 Montaigne, Emits, Bk. iii, Cli. V, It is a Hignificant fact that, 
even in the matter of information, women, notwitlistanding much igno- 
rance nnrt inexpi'riciicie, are often better equiiipcd for inarriage than men. 
As Fllrhringev remarkH f Senator and Kumincr, Ncalih and Diseajic -in 
Uolaiion in Marriagi^, vol. i, p, 212). aUhougli the wife is naually more 
chaste nt nmiTiiigii thivii tlui hnshnnd, yet ‘'she is generally the better 
informed partner in matters pertaining to the married atate, in spite of 
"Kasioiial UHtoiilBhing confeasiona,” 
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TliB Bxtonwlvc inqniriGfl of Sniiford Bdl {Inc. cii) ahow that the 
pmotians of Ki'X-lovn may iiTijHiar aa riarly uh thp third year. It niuat 
also he rt'inpnilHjrcil tljivt, hotli physiirttlly and psychically, girl« are more 
precocious, more mature, than hriys (hcc, c,/;,, llavchick EIIIh, Afan and 
Tromnu, foiirlli eiliitnn, pi>. 31 iiOO, (-tc.). XIiuh, hy tlu* time, ahe 

IiaH rcnclicd the sign* <.)f pubcrly a girl has luul time to bfcomc at) accotti- 
pllalund iniKlroflH of the miitnr arts of love. That, the. age of puherfcy ig 
lor girlH the ago of love jti'ntiiH to Ite widely I'ccingnijaul by the popular 
mind. Thus in a popular winj? of tlresKc n girl Bings 

“J-ai caleuh' iiion nge, 

J’ni (piator/;e it ana. 

N(5Bui«*je ]ia« dun« 

D'y avoir tin amantV” 

This mnttCT of the Bcximl preencity of girls htm nn important bear- 
ing on the qucBtion of the '‘ape of consent/' or the age at ivhleli it ahould 
l>e legal for a j^prl to (wiiiHCnt to Ke>:\ml inti^renui'rte. Until within the 
bust twenty ‘five yenrB there, has hren a tendency to ftct a xoty low ago 
(even hr low aw ten) aw the agt' alatve which a man commit;#) no offence 
in haring sexual intercourse witli a girl, Tn rtvent years there, has been 
a tendenej' to run to the np[sisite ami equally urifnrtunnUi extrerae of 
raising it to ti very late age. in England, by the C'rjminnl I^aw Arncad- 
nient Aet of tlie age of ennttent w;ih raisr'd to ttixteen (tins elnuBO 

of the hill being carried in the House of (’oinnimis hy a iimjority of 108), 
Thifl seeins to 1 h‘ the reasomihle age *nl ^rliidi tlie limit shrntld he scl 
and its c-tlrcmo l»ig)i limil: in tcn»per/jte eliinnfces. It is the recog- 
niKCd hy ttie Tlalian rrimiiial CoiU\ and lu xnany other parts of ths 
civilized world. Gladstone, hmvever, was in favor of raising it to 
eighlBcn, and ITowjird, in diseusHlng lliia qneslinn as regards the United 
States t ,lf«/rj‘«ioriifd [nxtHutwm, vol. iii, pp, thinks ifc ought 

everywlierfl to he raini'd to Iwenty'^one, so eoiindding with the age of legal 
majority ah wliif'h ii. wonirm can I'nfev into Imsincss nr poliHeal relations, 
dlicrfi huH been, during recent years, a wide limit nf varialirm in the 
h’gislathai of the diffiOMMit: Anuuii-nn cm t1ii« isdnt, the dilTerenccs 

of the two limits ladug as nmeli as eight yi’ar.s, and in somi! important 
fttatoB the net nf iiitercuurse witli a girl nndf‘r eighteen is declared to 
he "rape,” uTid fmnisluiVih' uitl) imprisntmieiit fiw life. 

iSucdi ennetiiK'n(,s as tliese, liowever, it must he rew^gnized, are 
arbitrary, iirtinoiul, junl nunai\iral. They do not rest on a .sound 
biological basis, and cannnt T>c enforced hy the conininn smise nf the com- 
munity. Thiu'e is no projifM* amilogy Indweim llic afC(‘ of legal majority 
which la fixed, tip|»ni.ximiitely. with referenee to llo' ahilify to coinprchencl 
ahstrneh luallerH of iiitelligr'ins*. uiid tin- a^ji* of sexual maturity which 
CM’cuTK muen oiiTUer, both physieully and paycliicidly, and is deteminod In 
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worttPii l3y a very prccLec biologieal event: the oomple.tion of puberty in 
tJifi onset of i3it?nstriiation. Among people.^ living undor natural condi- 
tions in all parts of the -world it is Tixiognized tliat a girl becomes 
Bcxnally a ^Yomsm at puberty; at that epoch slie TcceivcH her inilaatioji 
into adult life luul becoineB a ^vife unci a inotUcr, To declare that the 
act of iiU:erc(nn'«c', with a woman wliOj by the natural instinct of inan- 
Idiul gwicntlly, iw regarded uh old eucmgU for all the duties of womans 
hood, is a ci imiiitU ant of rape, puniHlmhle hy impriHoninont for life, can 
only ho considered an iihuHe of langimge, andj wliat is worse, an abuse of 
laWj, even if we U'!a\'e all pHyehologicial and moral eonsi derations out of 
the question, for it deprives the conception of rape of all that renders it 
naturnlly and properly revolting. 

The aouiul view in this question is clearly the vicYV that it is tho 
girl’s puberty wTiich constitutes Ihe criterion of the man’s criminality 
in sexually approach iiig her. Tn the temperate regions of ISurope and 
North America tho avorago ago of the appearance of menstruation, the 
critical moment in the establishment of complete puberty, is fifteen (sec, 
fn.g., navcloelc ICllis, Man und Woman, Ch, XT; the facts are set forth at 
length iu Kisch’s Sexual Life of fl'oman, 1009). Therefore it is reason- 
able that the. act uf an adult man in having sexual connection with a 
girl under aixtecii, with or without her consent, should properly be a 
criminal net, aiiverely punish able. In those lands where the average age 
of puherty is higher or lower, the age of consent should be raised or 
lowered accordingly. (TJtnuo Meyer, arguing against any attempt -to 
raise tho age of consent above sixteen, considers that the proper ago 
of consent is goner ally fouvtfien, for, as he rightly insists, the line of 
division ia hetwocn the ripe and the unripe pcrsouality, and while the 
latter fthnuld be strictly prcBcrvcd from the sphtirc of sexual ity, only 
Y’oluntiuy, not compulsory, innucrice should be brought to bear on the 
former. HGauaUrrobteme, Ap., 100(1.) 

If wo take into our view tlxe -widoT considerations of psychology, 
morality, and law, we shall find ample justification for this point of view. 
We have to rmuember that a girl, during all the years of ordinary school 
life, is always more advanced, both physically and psyehically, tlmn a 
boy of the Kiune age, and we have to recognize that this precocity covers 
her sexual develop in cut; for oven thongli it is true, on the average, that 
active sextial desire is not usually aroused in women until a somewhat 
later age, there ia also truth in the observation of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
(Ncio Keuieii), June, 1894) : ‘'It has never struck me that the spider is 
Invariably male and tlie fly invariably female.” Kven, therefore, when 
sexual iutercouTse takes place between a girl and a youth somewhat 
older than heraelf, ahe is likely to bo tho mora mature, the more eelf- 
poflsessed, and the more roaponBible of the two, and often tho one who 
bas taken the inoro active part in initiating the act. (Tina point has 
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diflcuBsod in R('>:ual Tniitulsc in Woincu’* in vol. iii of tlicao 
BtmUm.) It inust nlsn be r(-t]ic‘iiibor(!(I that wlion a girl linj< nnae rwu'licd, 
tlia iigo of iiubiTty, mid jiiit on all I lie iiiaiiin'i* mid liabitH aa Wall ns tlio 
pliyuical dcvi'lopiiu’nt of a woman, il nn Iniigar purtffibla frir a man 
alvvayia to jpHliiiiiito lirr age. It is aa«v to sac that a girl ium not yet 
tcndual the ago of imberly*, il impnwailih' In toll wlictlier a inuture 
•Himnitm ih under nr nvrr eighteen; it in than’fore, Ui say the h'iiKl, unjiish 
iiuika her inale parlner’jH fati* fnr lifi- dr-pi'inl nii Urn ri'i-ngnUinn of a 
dislinrtinn whieh 1ms no Iiasis in mifuri'. Kiudi cansith'rations are, 
liiih'i'd, BO obviouH Unit UaM’i! is no Hianen of oarrying out thonmghlv in 
pm-iii fi iho dm-lrine that a man shimhl be impriHomnl for life fur having 
intercourse with a girl who is over Ua- ago. of Hixtorii. Tt i« hotter, from 
the legal [mint nf view, to rant Urn not less widely and to he quite sure 
that it ia adapted io catch the mil and (‘cmseuaiR otVendor, who nmv be 
punished wUhcait ofTcnding the ooniiiion seiiKp of the (iotmnunity, {Of. 
Blodi, Th(f ^exHitl lifr nf Our Tinw, Ch. XXIV; he eonsidera that the 
'‘age of conwut’' shonld h(>gin with Uu* eoniplellou nf the HixteeutU ycar.l 
Tt may lie tieeessary to add that the estiihliHlimont nf the “age of 
conwGiit” on this Imsis hy no meanH implies that iiitermurae with girU 
hut little over sixteen should he encouraged, or even aocially and morally 
tolerated. Here, however, we arc iint in (la* spluire of law. It in the 
natural tondeuey of the well horn ami well-mirturi‘d girl under eivili^cd 
irondilioun to hold herwlf in rew rve. and the [iresHiire, wluTehy Ihattcinl- 
eney ih maintained mnl fiirUiereii must he supplied liy the wlioln of hor 
eiiviroiimeiit, priiiuiiily hy (he iiilelligerit reJIeetion of the girl hcraelf 
when ahe has reaeiu'd the age of ndoiesrence. 'fo fimtsw in a young 
woiimii who liufs long piiHsed the epmdi of pulMUdy ihe nrdirm that aim Ime 
no rcwpOTiwihilily in the guardianship of her own hoily and rouI ia out 
of hannony with modern finding, aa well rts iinfiivorable to the training 
nf women for the world. 'Phe Slates which have Imen iiidueed to adopt 
the high liinil of |he age nf consent have, indeed, Iherehy made an nhject 
eoufesaimi nf their iiiuhiUly to niaintain a decrint rnoral levtd hy iiioro 
legiliinate meaiiH; they may jiroJltahly hcrve as a warning ralher than 
ms an examide. 


Tint of women onuriot, liowovetj replace, tJie 

ignorancu of nion, but, on the fonlrarv, nn'rely i*erves to reveal it. 
l?or in tlui nrt uf love tlie nnin nmst luiiM’S^sarily take the initiative, 
tt i» he who nnist first niisenl file inystery of the intirnadeH and 
aiidiieitlc!* whidi Hie wnnnui « heart may holil. The risk of mcet- 
Irig with t?ven tlie dindow <if eoiiteiniit or diHgiint is too aerkma 
to allow a woimin, evoM n wife, to reianil the weeruts of love to a 
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man who has not; filiown liimself to be an initiate.^ iN’umberleBS 
are the jovial and contented husbands who have never snspectod^ 
and will never know, that their wives carry about with them, 
sometimes with silent resentment, the ache of mysterioiia tahus. 
The feeling that there are delicions privacies and privileges which 
she has never been osked to take, or forced to accept, often 
erotically divorces a wife from a husband who never realizes what 
lie baa iniescd.^ The case of buoIi husbands is all the harder 
because, for the most part, all that they have done is the I'esult 
of the morality that has been preached to them. They have been 
taught from boyhood to \m strenuous and manly and clean- 
minded, to seek by all means to put out of their minds the 
thought of women or the longing for aensuoua indulgence. They 
have been told on all sides that only in marriage is it right or 
even safe to approach women. They have acquired the notion 
that sexual IndulgencQ and all that appertains to it is something 
low and degrading, at tho worst a mere natural necessity, at the 
beat a duty to be accomplished in a direct, honornble and straight- 
forward manner. No one Kceina to have told them that love is an 
art, and that to gain real possession of a woman^s soul and body 
is a task tliat rccpiiros the whole of a man^s best skill and insight. 
It may well be that when a man learns his lesson too late he is 
inclined to turn ferociously on tlie society that by its conspiracy 
of pseudo-inornlity Iiaa done its best to ruin his life, and that of 
hia wife. In some of these cascia husband or wife or both are 


1 "She never Iohrs her self-respeefc bov my tenpeot for her,” a man 
writea in a letter, "siinply heenuse wo are desperately in love with one 
another, and everything wo do — some of which tlio lowest prostitute might 
refuse to do — seema but ciiio attempt nfter another to translate our pna- 
aion into action. I never rcialiKcd before, not that to the pure all things 
are pure, indeed, but that to the lover no tiling ia indecent. Yea, I have 
always felt it, to love her in a liberal education,” It is obviously only 
the existence of such an attitude as this that can enable a pure woman 
to be passionate, 

2 ‘To be really uiideratood,” as ItalTorcl Pyke well aaya, "to say 
what alic liluss, to utter her innermost tlionghts in her own way, to oast 
aside the traditional oonve.ntions tliat gall her and repress her, to have 
someone near her with whom she can be duite frank, and yet to know 
that not a syllidde of wimt she aaya will he misinterpretetl or niistaken, 
hut rather folt just us alio feols it nil — ^how wonderfully sweet is this to 
every woman, iiiitl how few men are there who can give it to her I" 
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finally attracted to a third pcrBon^ and a divorfio onablea them to 
start afr^h with better experienco under happier auspices. But 
aa tilings are at present that is a sad and serious process, for 
many impossible* They are happier, as ililton pointed out, 
whose trials of Jove before marriage “have been so many divorces 
to teach them experience.^* 

The general ignornnoa eoneoming the art of love may be 
gauged by the fact that perhaps tlio queatinrv in this matter moat 
frecjmrntly asked is the crude cjui^sticm liow often sexual inter- 
course should take place. That is a question, indeed, wlndi has 
occupied the founders of religion, tlie law-givera, and the 
philosophers of mankind, from the earliest Zoroaster 

said it aJimild be once in every nine days. The laws of Maaca 
allowed intercourse during fourteen days of the month, but a 
famous ancient Hindu physician, Suaruta, prescribed it six timea 
a month, except during the heat of summer when it should be 
once a rnonfclu wlu'k other Hindu authorities say three or four 
timea a month. Solon's requiriiment of the citizen that inter- 
auirae should take place three times a month fairly agrees with 
Zoroaster's. Mohiunmed, in tl>e Koran, decrees intercourse once 
a week. The JewiBh. Talmud is more diseriniinating, and dia- 
* tinguiahfja lietweea rliitereut claKsca of people j on tlm vigorous 
and healthy young mnn, not couqielled to work hard, once a day 
is imposed, on the ordinary working nnm twice a week, on 
leariU'd men once a week. Tmtlmr considered twice a week the 
proper frequency of intereourse. 

It will lie observed tliat, as we might expect, these estimatea 
tend to allow a greater interval in the earlier ages when erotic 
ttiniulation was probably less and erotic erethism probably rare, 
and to involve an imTeased frequency as wc approach modern 
civilization. It will also lie observed tliat variation occurs within 
fairly narrow liinits. This is probably due to tbe fact that theae 
law-givem were in all eases men. AVomen Uw-givera would 

J Xn 7jiom recent limes it Ijah been rlienissed in relation to the fre- 
mioncy of NjHOitftnoonN nnelnmnl vinbeHnim, Bee ‘^Tb« l^henomena of 
fe<»xual Periotlleihv,” Beef. IT. in vuhtiiie i of these K/ufb‘e«, and cf. Mr. 
Perry-roafo'ifi remarks on ''The Anmnd Hliytlmj,'* in Ajjpendix of tha 
danui vnluiiiQ. 
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certainly have shown a much greater tendency to variation, since 
tlic variations of the sexual inipiilRe are greater in women.^ 
Thus ZeEol)ia required the approacli of her husband once a 
month, provided that impregnation had not taken place the pre- 
vious month, while another fiueen went very far to the other 
extreme, for we are told that tlic Queen of Aragon, after mature 
deliberalion, ordained six tiineB ii day as the proper rule in a 
legitimate marriage.^ 

It may 1»! raniarkc'd, in passing, tliat the cBtimatea of tlie proper 
frequency of sexual intercourse may always be taken to aBsume that there 
ia Si cessation during the menstrual period. This ia especially the case 
as regards early perioda cjf euUure when intercDurse at this time i» 
usually regarded iis either dangerous or sinful, or both. (Tliie point has 
been discussed in tlu* “Phenamena of Periodicity" in volume i of tbese 
Sliudics.) Ttmler civilized conditions tliu inhibitioii is due to cesthetic 
rensoiis, tlie wife, even if she desires interciourbe, feeling a repugnance 
to bo approaebed at a tiim; ■wlien she regards herself as "disgusting,” and 
the Imsband luisily si airing ihia attitude. It may, however, be pointed 
out Unit the Uirtthetio objection is very largely the reBult of the aiiper- 
atitions horror of water wbieb is still ividcly felt at this time, and would, 
to BOtne extent, dihiippcjir if a more serupiilous eleanliness were observed. 
It remains a guml general rule to abstain from sexual iniercourae during 
the nienfitrual period, but in some oafles there may be adequate reason foi 
breaking if. This in «o when desire is spccialJy strong at this time, ot 
when intevcnuTHci ia phyaioully ditllcult at other tiinea but easier during 
tlie relaxation of the par la caused by inenstriuition. It must be remem- 
bered also that the time when the menstrual flow is beginning to cease ia 
probably, more tluin any other period of the month, the biologically 
proper time for Hcxunl intercourse, since not only is intercourse easiest 
then, and also moat gratifying to the fern ale, but it afTorda the moat 
favorable opportunity for scciii’ing fertilization. 

Seburig long since brought together evidence {Parthenologia, pp. 
302 ot acq^) showing tluit coitus is most easy during menstruation. Some 
of the Catholic theologians (like Sanchess, and later, Liguori), going 
against the popular opinion, have distinctly permitted intercourse during 
menstruation, thongli many earlier theologians regarded it as a mortal 


1 See "The Sexual Impulse in l^^omcn, vol. ill of these Studies. 
SXenobirv’s pvucfcico is referred to by Gibbon, DrcHtie and Fall, ed. 
Bury, vol. i, p. .ICS, Tbo Queen of Aragnu’s decislou is recorded by the 
Montpellier nirint, Nicoltts Bobicr f Boeriusl in his Darisioncs, etc., ed. 
of 1570, p. 503; it h referred to by Montaigne, J^ssaia, Bk, iii, Cb. V. 
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sin. From the modicAl KoHSinaiiii (Hfriatcir and Kaniiner, IlmltK 
and Dima^ in Hdalion to .Ufti riaffr, viil. i, ]i. 241)) ;i(lvru‘rtU*s coitiia not 
only ttt the end of lUcnHtrtiutiuji, but evt-n during the liiUer part of tlie 
lioriod, n« bring tlie tiiiu« wliiMi woimui inu^t usually nnfil it, the nuirkcil 
dmagrecablennHa of ofton sluuvn liy woiihuv at this time, lu! saya, 

being coiiiieetfd with I lie doiininiUfl by cuMtuni, of a iiaturiLl 

dcflire, "It ia alnuiHit always during iiienwtniatiun tliat tho iirat eloiida 
appear on the matrinioniiU liuiixnn," 

lu iiHaU*vn thu luul pliv^voians wlio lia\e 

e.xpret'Hcd any opinion on lliis Hub j cot bavc UHtnilly cornu very 
near to Lutlicr^s tiictuin. Iljilb-r Hiiid tlint ijUcrcrmJ'KO HliouUlnot 
b(i nmeU inoto frequent Uuiu twice a week.^ Acluii niiid once a 
week, and ho alnn Ilainmond, even for healthy men luitwccn the 
ngcB of twenty-five and forty.- Fiirliringer only slightly exceeds 
this cHtiinatu l,iy advoi'uling from lifty to one hundred single 
nctft in the yc.ur.'^ Fore] lltlviK(^H two or lluce times a w^eek for a 
nnui in the priin(‘ of nninhoml, hot hr; luldH that for Komo liealthy 
and vigorouH men once a month iqipeur.s to he execsB.'*^^ Mantc- 
giixKU, in liis lly(^irtie of Lave, also Htates that, for a nmn between 
twenty iiiid lliirty, iuci or three tiim\s n week rciircHcnly tlio proper 
amtnmt of intcrcmiv#;i',, and liciwccn tin?, ages of thirty and forty- 
live, twice il week, thiyot rccotumemk every three diiy.s.*^ 

Tt ^?ccmH, however, quit?' mui('ce.«sary to lay itown any gen- 
eral rules reg.arding tin; frequetn-y of coitus. Individual desire 
and iudividiuil aptitude, even within the, limits of health, vary 
enormously. Moreover, if we reeogni/o that the roHtrnint of 
desire is FonietimcB {le.«inihl(*, and often nccHJHHary for prolonged 
periods, it ia aa well to refrain from any uppearaneo of aanovting 
tins necessity of sexual inleiconrse ut frequent and regular inter- 
val. Tin* cjncfition is eliielly of importance* in order to guard 
against (fxeess, or even against tlie att(mi])t to Hvo liabitually 
close to tho tlireslndd of exccHs, ^Innv authorities are, therefore, 
careful to point out that it is inadvi.saljle to be too definite. 

1 nailer, fHomonta PhfffuMoyiir, 177H, vol, vii, p. 57. 

2 niuiunotui, f!f*xHnl Itupoimwe, p, 12{I, 

f* Flirlnirifior, Bimatnr and Ktiinin^r, JFfailth and Dwcfljfe in Relaiion 
to UaiTiatfa. vol. 1, p, 221, 

4Forrb Wk Fra fie, p. SO. 

Gisyot, /tr^riairo dr P.ibnem' Kxin^rimental, p. 144, 
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Thus Erb, while reinarking that, for some, Luther^s dictum 
reprcseiita the extreme maxiirmni, adds that others can go far 
beyond that aniount with impunity, and he considers that such 
variations lire congenital, ^ llibbing, again, while expressing 
general agreement ^\'ith Luther’s rule, protests against any 
attempt to lay dcnvii hnva for everyone, and is inclined to say 
that as often as one likes is a safe rule, so long as there are 
no bad after-effecsts.^ 

It Hooms Lo bo goiunmlly iigmod that bad i-iTccts from exceBB in 
coitus, when Uioy do occur, arc rare in ^voruon (see, Ilammond, 

Sexual p. Ocensiuimlly, liowoverj evil ell'cets occur in 

women. (Tbe case, jiusnibly to be inenLlcmcd in this connection, haa been 
recorded of a nuvu whose tiiree wivea all beciime hiaane after marriagB, 
Joimtal of Menial Seicuac, Jan,, 1H70, p. Oil.) In cases of sexual excess 
great pbj^sical exhaustion, with au.Hpicion and dclnsioiiH, js often observed. 
Huttshinann bus recorded three cusch of temporary blindness, nil in men, 
the result of sexual exeesa after intirviiige (/Irr^hincB af Siirgerj/, Jan., 
18D3). The old nu’diciil authors attributed many evil results to excess 
in coituH. Thua Seburig iSpvymatologia, 1720, pp. 2fl0 et seq.) brings 
together easoB of insnnity, apoplexy, syncope, epilep.sy, loaa of memory, 
blInclllCHa, btildncss, iltiilatcral perspiration, gout, and death attributed 
to this eiiu.sMj of ilea 1 11 many cases arii given, some in women, but one 
inay easily perceive) Ibat paat wim often mistaken for propter. 

There ia, liowcvcr, another conaidcration which can scarcely 
escape the rt^ader oC the present work, Nearly all the estimates 
of the desirable frequence of coitus are framed to suit the sup- 
posed physiohigical needs of the husband/^ and they apj)ear 

1 Erb, XicniHHcm’H llnndhncli^ lid, xi, ii, p, 148. Guttceit also con- 
sidered that tlm very ivide >'a rial ions foinid are congcnifcjil and natural. 
It may lie added that somo bidicvc that tlicru uia racial variations. Thus 
it ImB been atatcxl that the genital forco of the Englishman is low, and 
that of the Erondmian (especially Provencal, Languedoeian, and Gascon) 
high, while Lowonfeld believes that tbes Germanic race excels tho French 
in aptitude to repeat the sex art froqueutly. It is probable that little 
weight attacbcH to tht'se opiiiions, and that the chief differences are 
individual rather than racial. 

a Uibbjiig, {^(’xunllr., p. 713. l^iseli, in bis 5iCc»ual Life of 

TVoinan. expresseH the same opinion, 

a Mohammed, who often displayed a ennsidcration for wonum very 
rare in the foumlprs of rcdigioiis, is tin exception, iris prescription of 
once a week represented the right of the wife, quite Independently of the 
number of wlvoB a man might poasesa, 
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nail ally to bo framed in tlio .snino spirit of exclusive attention to 
those needs oa thougli the physiological needs ot tlio evacuation 
of tl\e bowels or tlie bladder were in question. I’nit sexual needs 
ate the needs ot two perfiouB, of the Inisliuiid and of the wdfe. It 
is not eiimigli to a.«e(!rtuin the lu'erlH nf the 1 nisi j and ; it ia also 
neeesBary to aseertain the needs of the wife, '^riie resultant muat 
be a liarmonirms adjustment of these two groups of iieudB. That 
eouBidenUion alouCj in ediijuiudioii with the wide variations of 
individual JieedSj sudiees to render any definito rules of very 
trifling value. 

It iH itnportu,ut m rf'nuinihpr the wide liTnii.a of variation in aexua! 
eapHOity, nii wi-ll slm Hk! fuel, that sueh viirinliniiH in either direetion may 
Im hiHiUhy and normal, though undouhtedly when tlwy hemme extreme 
variatioiiK may liavtj a iiMfcliohpgijal Higrulleaiu-e. In one case^ for 
iiistiinee, a inuii Ims interonnrBc mice a month and liniln IIjIh Huflicient; 
he Ima no nnelnnial ctniKKioii.Hi nor any sliong desirej* in the interval; 
yet lie lends an idle and luxurious life and i« not ri'st rained hy any moral 
or religions seruides; if he murli oxr^ends the freqneiiey wliich suite him 
he HufTers from ill-heiilth, though otherwise, quite hmilthy except for o. 
weak digeslioiL At the other exlromp, a liiippily marriKil couple, Uetwiwn 
feirty-tive und. fifty, much attadied Uj each other, Imd engaged in sexual 
inlercourHe every night for twenty years, eweepf, during the menstrual 
period and ndvnneed pregnancy, which Imd nidy occurred once; they arc 
hearty, full-ldiHidt'd, iTifelleetual peiqtlc, Jfemd of good living, and they 
allrilmto their iideefion and eonstaiicy to this frequent indulgence in 
i‘oitu«; tlm fmly eltild. a girl, is not strong, though fairly healthy. 

Thu cuHes are numerous in which, on specitil occasions, it is posHiblo 
for pmiple who arc poKj^ioimtcl)' attached to each other to repeat the act 
of eoitUK, or at all eveiiU the orgasm, an inordiiiato number of times 
within a few hours. This usiisilly wciira at the In-ginning of an intimacy 
or after a long weiwirnlion. Thus in one case a umvly-maTried woman 
exiM-rieiieed the orgasm fourleeu tiincK in tine night, licr Imshaiul in the 
Bailie period experiencing It seven times. In another easa a woman who 
had livctl w. cUuHte life, whmi kcxuuI relationshipK flnully began, once 
experienced orgasm fourteen nr fiflenn times to her iinrtner’s three times, 
In a eaaa which, I luive been nsHnied may he accepted a,s authentic, a 
young wife of higidy crolie, very crcthic, slightly nbiiormal tempera- 
merit, nflcr a month's uhneiice from her hushaiid, was exeibnl twenty-flix 
times within an hour and a quarter; her huslmnd, a vmudi older man, 
having two orgasuiK during Hiih jsM’iod; the wife adinUted that she felt 
a "complelu wm'k" after this, imt i|, is evident that If this caBC may 
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be regardcA aa authcntio the orgasmB were of extremely alight intensity. 
A young AVomati, newly married to a pbyaioally robust man, once had 
intcrcourae with him eight times in two hours, orgasm occurring each 
time ill both parties. Guttceit {Ihewait} Jahre Praxis, vol. ii. p. 311), 
in Eubhiii, knew many tiastia in ^Ylul:h young men of twenty -two to twenty- 
eight had intercourse more than ten times hi one night, though after 
the fourth time there is seldom any semen. lie had known some men 
who had masturbated in (‘nrly hnj’hnrnl, and began to nonsort with women 
at fifteen, yet reiuained sexually vigorous in old age, while he knew 
others who began inlereourse late and w'cne losing force at forty. Mante- 
gnzza, who knew a man who had intercourse fourteen times in one day, 
remarks that the stories of the old Italian noveliata show that twelve 
times wiia regarded as a rare exception. Burchavd, Alexander Vi’s secre- 
tary, states that the Florentine Ambassador's son, in Rome in 1489, 
'Toiew a girl seven times in one hour” (J. Burchardi, Diarium<, ed. 
Thnasne, voL i, p- 3^0). Olivier, Charlemagne's knight, boasted, accord- 
ing to legend, tliat be could show his virile power one hundred timea in 
one night, if allowed to sleep with the Emperor of Constfintinnple's 
daughter] lie was allowed to try, it ia said, and succeeded thirty timea 
(SdiiiltK, Das 5rbrn, vol. i, p. 5fll). 

It will be Keen that whenever the sexual act ia repeated frequently 
within a short time it is very rarely indeed that the husband can keep 
piice with the wife. It is true (hat the woman’s sexual energy is aroused 
more slowly and with uiors dillUiulty tlinn the man's, hut as it becomes 
arouHcd itn momentum increases. The man, whogo energy is eaRily 
arovised, ia exhanated] the. woman has often scarcely attained her 

energy until after tho first orgJLStn is over. It 5a sometimes a surpriae 
to a young husband, happily married, to find that the act of aexnal inter- 
course wliich winplelely Ratisnea him huH only served to arouse Ins 
wife's ardor. Very many women Teel that the repetition of the act sev- 
eral times in svicfCKHion ia needed to^ as they may express it, “dear the 
Byatem," and, far from producing filcepiness and fatigue, it renders them 
briglifc and lively. 

The yemng and vigorous woman, who has lived a chaste life, some- 
timcH feJs when she comnieiicws atixual relation ship a aa though she really 
required several husluinds, and needed inlereourae at least once a day, 
though later when alie becomes adjusted to married life she reacbes ibe 
conclu-sion that her dcftirea ere not abnormally excessive. The husband 
has to adjust liiniself to bis wife’s needs, through bia sexual force when 
he poasesHes it, and, if not, through Ins skill and consideration. The 
rara men who possesrt a gnnit4Xl potency which they can exert to the 
gratification f'f w'omen witliout injury to themaelvcB have been, by I’ro- 
feaHor Benodikt, Icnncd “sexual athletes,” and he remark.^ that such men 
WHily dominate women. Ho rightly regards Casanova as the type of th» 
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rtthletts (AroJiiffift CrimiiirZ/f?, Jtin., IBOO), Nucko 

rp]Kirls Uitj caso (if a man ivlioiii ha ragurda n.« a waxual athlete, wlio 
throughout Tiia lift; liud iiitardtuirKO once or twiei; daily with liifi wife or 
if she was unwilling, with aiiutlicr woinun, until lie bocame iiiHune at the 
age of *(• von Ly -live (Zcitaahiift fitr f^exuatwisaemohufti Aug., 1008, p, 
607). This tilvotild jirohahly, howevev, be rcjpfttrdcd rather aa a caaa of 
morbid hypenestliesiii than of sexual atlileticvHin. 

At tins stago we reach tin; funilaiiuaital oUnneutB of the art of 
love. Wo luivo HCPM tlnil; many moral i>r}u;ticca anrl moral 
tlieoricK wliich have Inaav widely etivreut in CliriBhrmlom havo 
develojicd traditinruB^ sUll hy no means extim't among us, which 
were profouiully nntagtaiislie to flm art of love. The idea grew 
np of ‘hnarital duties/’ of ‘‘ciuijugal rights.”*- The Imshand had 
the riglrt and the duty to j)erfoim sexual intertnmrse witli his 
wife^ whatever her wishes in tin; in fitter iniglit lit*, while the wife 
had the duty and the right (din duty in her earn; heing usually 
put first) to BiiluTiit to vSueh interconrse, wdiieli aim was frerpicntly 
taught tn regard tia Hoinething low and merely physical, an 
unpleasant and almost degrading necessity which she would do 
well to ymt nut of her tliouglitH as sjufcdily aa possilde. It ia not 
suTpriaiug that Buelv an attitude truvavds inavriage haa been 
highly favoTiddo to conjugal itnhapjiincsH, more eHpeeially that of 
the wife,- mid it lias tcudi'd to proninte. udult<Ty and divorce. 
IVe might have been mori* stuprised liud it been othmuvise. 

Tbo art of love is based on tlie fuudmnontal natural fact ol 
eourtHlup ; and eonrtsbiji is tbo effort of tbo male to midce lihn- 
aelf acceptaldt; to the ftiinale.’* “The ni*t of love,” said Vatsya- 
yanu, one of tlu; greatest of authorities, the art of ideasing 

1 ITuw frnjrilr tiir didru nf ^^cnnjugnl viglilM” jh, nmy bn suHlfliently 
|)rnv(*<l liy the fiint lliwt it is rmw ciinsiilcrcd liy nimiy that llu; very term 
' eiuijiigid riKlUs’' (irosc nUTcly by a iiiiHlakc for ‘'conjugsil rites," Before 
wlinii i(?gid pmi'ccfliiigs wiwn in Ijitia, tlui term u«(‘d wiu oliflicgafra, 
HTul "rigbtx," iii.striul of spenis to liavo Immi lunridy a typesetter's 

nrrnr f*t‘n ytUtfi attfl Qun u :^, May II), IKiU ; Afiiy 6, 18510), This 
pxplaiiiilion. It .xlionbi bn ftfldorl, only iiiiplics to tbn eauKt'ornirtl term, for 
tliore can In; no doubt tbat tlie underlying bb’a lm;i an cxiBlenco quite 
irulepeiiflcnt of ll.e term, 

2"Tii iiiarringnu tlmt are Tint happy." ft is mdrl/a ItniTord 

Pvke’s thmigblfnl paper on "ITn^bnnds nud Wiven" ( r/i.vinnpnfilrin, 1002), 
"ii’ Iw Hi(« wife ratlier limn the bimlmini who Im oftoncHl ilisnpimintRrl.'' 
y See "vAnulynln of tlie fSeximl IniinilKe/' in vol, iii of these JSj'faiJfw. 
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women.” “A mm iruist iievei’ permit liimaeU a plcaeiire with 
his wife,” said Bal^^ac in hiH l^hytiioIogiB du Manage, '"which he 
has not tlio nkill first to make her desire.” The whole art of love 
is there, ^^'0T^en, naturally amt instinctivelyj seek to make 
tlicniBclves doBirable to menj even to men whom they are 
Bupremely indHTeieiit to, and the woman who ia in love with a 
man, by on equally natural instinct, aeelca to Bhape herself to the 
measure which individually pleiiaeH him. This tendency is not 
really modi lied hy the fundamental fact that in these matters it 
is only the arts that Kutuve makes which are truly effective. It 
is finally by what ho is that a man arouaea a woman's deepest 
emotion B of aympathy or of antipatliy, and he is often pleasing 
her more by displaying hia litneBs to play a great part in the 
world outside than by any acquired accompliBliiiieiits in the arts 
of courtship. When, however, the serious ond intimate play of 
physical love begins, the womans part is, even biologically, on the 
surface the more passive part.^ She is, on the physical side, 
inevitably the iuBtriiment in love* it must he his hand and his 
bow which evoke tlio music. 

In speaking of the art of love, however, it is impossible to 
disentangle completely the spiritual from the physical. The very 
attempt to do ^o is, indeed, a fatal mistake. The man who can 
only perceive the physical side of the sexual relationship is, as 
Hinton was accu.stomed to say, on a level with the man who, in 
listening to a sonata of Beethoven on the violin, is only con- 
scious of the physical fact that a Imrse's tail is being scraped 
against a sheeifs entrails. 

The image of the musical inntrument constantly recur b to those who 
write of the art of love, llulzatfs eompaviaon of the unskilful luisbanil 
to the orang-utan attempting to play the violin Ivaa already been quoted. 
Dr. Jules Guyot, in ]\is scrions and ailiniralilu little hook, BrM.airo de 
I'iLinoiM* Exp6Hiuenialt falls ou to the siiine comparison: ''There are an 


iTt ia well Te(50gnizetl by erotic writers, liowovcr, that women may 
Bometimea take a comparativedy nctlvo part. Thus Vatayayana says that 
Bometimos the woman may take the man’s position, and with (lowera in 
her hair and smiles mixed ^\dth sighs and hnrit head. enresaiTig him and 
prcHRing her bveaRts aaHinsi. him, sivy; "You have been my conqueror-, 
it ia my turn to make you cry for lucrcy.” 
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ImniensQ numbfit* of Iffnorjml, soin^h, funl l>ruUil mnii wlio give tlicmBclvea 
no trouble to study the mstnnni'nb wbioW (l»d eouliiU'd to thfini, tuid 
do luifc BO imich aw sutj'pcut tliat it is iiL'tefiHtiry to wtudy it in mdcr to 

draw uvit. ilrt HligUU‘«t eluji ilH (Kiutaet, with 

the clitoHa, every BttGiiii^t ivt ecutvia fwlicn tlii! fenuiiino organism is not 
arouBcd], exerelsea a iminful siuisation, an iimtinciive. repulsiion, a fuel- 
ing of disgust mid iiverHioti. Any inun. any liiiHliinidf ndio is ignorant of 
thiH fnet, iB ridkuUniH mni c'onteiiqitildi'. Any iimn, any luiHibiiinl, who 
knowing Itj diirus to disregfird it, Iiixh ronimitti’d :m outrnge. ♦ . , . 
Tn the flnnl combinniinn of man and wminui, (ha [lositlve clrmentj the 
huabiiml, Inis tbe initiative and fbn reaiKinsiliility for Uni conjugal life, 
1 t« is the rninHtrel who wilt produce linrinnny or enropbony by his hand 
and bin bow. The wifci fnnn tiiia pninL of vitw. ia really the many- 
ftfcringcd inatruiiierit wdio will give nut Inirninnions or dhcorilant sounds, 
according as she la well or ill haudlcd" (Guycit, ifiAtiairc^, pp, QO^ 115 , 
138). 

Tliat BUch love correaptnids to tbc wotnairH need tbere cannot he 
any doubt. All developed wonnni dcKlrc, tn he Inved, says Kllcn Key, not 
"on male" but "en artiste" (Licbo wad FAc, p, 32). "Only a man of 
whom .she fncl.s tlmt; lie Ims also (be arlisUfli joy in ber, and who ahows 
thi.s jny throiigli lil.s timid ami delicate tnueb nn bur soul us ou her body, 
can keep tbc wonuui of to-day. Khe will oidy Vndmig to a nuin wlio con- 
iiiuicit (n long for her even wlien l«» bolds lirr lockml in lits arms. And 
when such a wmuan breaka out; ‘You want me, Inut you cannot caress 
me, ynit eajnuit tell wlmt I want/ I lieu that man in judged." Txivo la 
imkevl, an Ktnny do (lounuoiit reiuarks, a delvcuto art, for which, ae for 
painting or nmsic, only Htimn arc apt. 

It JJiiiKt not !)« tiuppoKt'd tlmt the ilomand on tlio lover and 
liushiintl to approach a woman in tin' Hami; apirit, with the same 
coiiBitleration nml Bkilfnl toncli, an rt mviBiciiin takt« iij) liis inatru,- 
inent iB merely a (loninmt uiudt! hy iiifuleni women who are 
pi'ohdbly nourolie tjr hy^teiimil. No ni;ult?r of theae iS'liidm who 
Ima followed the tliseinBionH of courtship and of sexual selection 
in jn’cvkm.s vaUiineB can fail tf> realiva; tluil: — althoiigli we have 
sought to befool aur.sclveH liy giving an illegitiimita connotation 
to tilt! word ‘■‘hi'utar'*“-t'oimiiii*ration and respecft for tlic female 
ie (ill but univer^jul in tlie Boxnal rolatimisliijig of the animals 
belgw man; it in ordv at tlie furtlufst rmiiovi* from the '‘bnitefl," 
aniong eivilized men. Halt; Bcxmil “brutality’* in at iifl common, 
ttiid even there it U ehielly IIh! result <iC iguoranee. If we go 
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as low as the insects, who have been disciplraed by no tamily 
life, and are generally oountecl as narelesa and wanton, we may 
fionietiines Hnd this attitude towards the female i'ully developed, 
and the oxtreine (‘oiisi do ration of the male for the female whom 
yet he liciids ilnnly boneath him, the tender preliininarieB, the 
extremely grndual appmaeli to tlie supreme sexual act, may well 
furnish an admirable lesson. 

Tills greater diiriculty and delay on the part of women in 
responding to the erotic excitation of courtship is really very 
fimdameiital and — us has so often been necessary to point out 
in previous volumes of these Studies , — it covers the whole of 
woman’s ei’otic life, from the earliest age when cojmess and 
niodcrty develop. A womaii’a love develops much more slowly 
than a inau’s for a much longer period. There is real psycho- 
logical eignificance in the fact that a man’s desire for a woman 
tends to arise spontaneously, while a woman’s desire for a man, 
hjiids only to luj aroused gradually, in the measure of her com- 
plexly developing relationship to him. Hence her sexuial emotion 
is often less al.istract, more intimately associated with the 
individual lover in whom it is centred. way to my senaos 

is through my heart,” wrote Mary WollstonGcraft to her lover 
Imlny, ^‘but, forgive me I I think there is sometimea a shorter 
cut to youi'8.” Hhe spoke for the hast, if not for the largest part, 
of her sex. A man often rcaelias the full limit of his physical 
capacity for love at a single f^tep, and it would appear that his 
psychic liinita are often not more difficult to reach. This is the 
solid fact underlying the more hazardous statement, bo often 
made, that woman is monogamic and man polygamic. 

On tivB mnro pliy.sictil ricIb, Guttcent states that a month after mar- 
riagG not more than two ivomen ont of ten have experienced the full 
pleasure of sexual intercourse, a7Kl it may not he for six months, a year, 
or oven till aftm* the birth of several children, that a woniaii e.xperiences 
the full p.iijoyiiicnt of tUo physical relationship, and even then only -with 
a mail sho completely loves, ho that the conditions of soxual giatifL- 
cation are Tnueli more complex in women than in men, Similarly, on tho 
pflychic Bide, Ellen Key remarks (T7rhcr IdcbG nnd AVie, p. Ill) : “It ia 
ceitainly true that a woman th’HiroH sexual i^ratineiition from a man. 
13ut while in her this desire not seldoiii only appears after she has begun 
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to lov'D a man enongVi Ig giva lior lifn for him, a man of ton desires to 
possess a wonmn physifiiDy Vir^forts lift her enoviglt to give even hU 
little finger for her. TJui fiiet lliafc love in a wonuui inoBtly goea from 
the »onl to the Reuses luid ofh ri fails to roaeli (hem, unci that in a maa 
U mostly goes from the Kcoises (o llie stoul anil frKpieiitly tiever veaclvea 
that goal — tliia ia of all the exist ing cUITernnces VieLween men and xvomon 
that which eanses most torture to bothi” It will, of course, he apparent 
to (lie reader of the fnnrlli vnlunie of Ihese Sltolirft on "Bextuvl pSelection 
in Man’' that tlio method of atatlng tlie ilin'erenee which lias commendoj 
itself lo Mary WhillHfnncrTjiffc, Kllen Key, !imd otlierw, Is not eli'ictly cor. 
Teel, and tlie eliasteftt woman, after, for esainple, taking too hot a bath, 
may find that her heart is not the only path thvovigh which her senses 
may be afTeeU^d. 'I’lie Herisoa nre the only ehannelH to the external world 
wliioh we jiosseHS, ujid Jove must come tlirougli these elinnrielB or not at 
all. The diflerenco, hfurever, sts^ms to he a real one, if "wo translate it 
to mean (hat, as wo have seRii reason to helieve in previous voIutncB of 
tliese A'tiJrfies, there are in women (11 preCerentiat sensory paths of 
Bexual Htiinuli, aneh ns, apparently, a predominenee nf tactile and uudh 
tciry paths na eompari'd with men; (2) a more mnsHive, complex, and 
delicnttdy poiwjcl sexual rnechanism; and, ns a result of this, (3) eventu- 
ally a giTUter amount of nervous and ec*reliral si'wml irradiation, 

It must he remendwrech at the fliuiic time, that while this dislinctiou 
represimtfl a real teiuleuey in sexual difl’cventliitiou, wdtU an organic and 
not merely iriulitimnvl Vtasia, it has nimul it nothing whatever that is 
nliHoIntc. There nrn a \'ast lunnher of women whose sexua! facility, again 
by jnitiiral temleney nod not jnrreJy hy ae^pilred Imhiis, ia as marked nu 
that of any man, If not more so. In the sexual field, as we have aeun in 
(I previous volume of Ihr. .S'i .e»nf /mpufsc), the range of varla- 

hilUy Ifl greater in women than in men. 

^riie fac^t llmt lova is im nrfc, a method of drawing mneic from 
nn instruiripnf:, and not the irnsro c;f>rnnn.«Rion of an act by mutual 
eonwsnt, nitikes any vorbal ngrcaincnt to love little moment. If 
love were a matter of contraet^ of Biinjilu intelleetnal consent^ of 
question and answer, it would never luivc come into the world at 
all. IjOvo appeared aa art from tlio iivstj and tlio subaeqnent 
devolopmenta of the Biinnnary nictboils of rcuRcm and speech can- 
not abolish that fvindainentnl fact. Tins is Bcarcely realized by 
those ill-adviaed lovers wlio consider tliat the first step in court* 
ehilJ — and perhaps even tlio whole of courtsliip — is for a man to 
nsk a woman to be Ins wife. is m far froTn being tlie case 

that it eonstantly happens that tlie premature exhibition of bo 
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large a <lGmand at once and for ever ciainne all the wooer’s 
chances. It is InniGntablo^, ng doubt, that bo grave and fateful 
a matter as tluit of iiuirriage sliould so often be decided without 
cabn deliberation and reagonable forethought. But sexual 
rehitionslnps cun never, and should never, be merely a matter of 
cold calculation. 'When a woman is suddenly confronted by the 
demand that she sbould yield herself up as a wife to a man who 
has not yet Buceended in gaining her atTeetions she will not fail to 
find — provided she is lifted above the cold-hearted inotivea of aedf- 
intorest — that tlm.re arc many aoiiud rcaanus why she should not 
do BO. And having thus squarely faced the question in cool 
blood and decided it, .she will heiicGforth, probably, meet that 
wooer with a tunic of steel enclosnig her breast. 

“T.ovn Tuuftt he rQvmlcd hy acta and not betrayed hy worda. I 
regard aa abnormal the extraordinary method of a haaty avowal before- 
hand; for tlifit reprpaontH imt the dirnctbiit the reflex path of tiunsniia- 
aion. However awret and nonnal the avowal may he when once recip- 
rocity hfiH been reali/od, as a method of conquest I eonaidor it dangerous 
and likely to produce the raveran of the reault desired.” 1 tR,ke these 
wine words from ti thoughtful "Eafini aiir 1' Amour” iA.ro1ihws de Psy- 
ckologic, lOOd) by a non-pRycholngioal vSwiaa writer who ia rocording his 
own experiences, niul who iiisists mucJi on tlie predominnime of tho 
Bpirltual and mental element in love. 

It is worthy of note that this renognition that direct speech is out 
of place in courtslup juiist not bo. regarded aa a rofinemont of civilimtion. 
Among primitive peoples everywhere it is perfectly well recognized that 
the oli’er of love., and its acecptanco or ita refusal, must be made by 
actions aynibolically, and not by the crude method of question and 
answer. Atnong the Tudlans of Paraguay, who alloAv much sexual free- 
dom to thrur woJiien, hub never buy or aell love, Mautegazza statpa (liio 
de la Vlula a T^nurifc, IflCT, p. that a girl of the people will coma 
to your door or window and timidly, with a confused air, ask you, in thq 
Guarani torigno, for a drink of water. But she will smile if you inno- 
cently offer her W'ater. Among the Turalmmari Indiana of Mexico, 
with whom the initiative in courtfug belongs to the women, the 
girl takes tho first step through her parents, then she throws 
small pebbles at tho young man; if he throws them back the matter is 
eoneluded (Carl Liiniholtsiij /fonftiifir’.? MagaainCf f5ept,, 1804, p, 299). In 
many parts of the world it is the woman who chooses her husband (see, 
e.p., M. A. I’otter, BoJmih und litistcm, pp. 100 o# seg.), and Bho very 
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frc«[U(!iit,1y mkiiitH a Kym]>olu‘til nu'Minil of prapnwil. klxeopt wlusn the 
coiiiaun'ciail fli'nii/jit prrtloiiiin»ff*H in iiian‘in!;:i‘, j\ .similar iiuitliocl ia fra* 
qu«ntly iidopted by men filsn in iiuikiiifJi: proposiiln of nuirritig«. 

It ia not aiily at tlu; basxiimin^ of counf^liip tlmt the act of 
iovo haa little room for fnnmil deelaratiniifi^ fnr the tlcmandB and 
the avowala tliat ean he clt url Y ileluuM) in jjjieeeln The armie rule 
luihla even in the niofit iiiUnuifn rehitionHhipa of old loverB, 
thi’oiighnnt l;Iu‘ nnirried life. The penMinieiit element in modesty, 
wliieli }<ii]vives every Hexnul iniliuiinii to In'enuh* intertwined 
with all thn exquisite iinpvulicitiert of love, emnlnnea with a tnio 
erntio iiistim-t to xehel against formal denvandSj ugainat vorbal 
afTirrirationB or deniala. Inyo's requests eanmit Ik* made in words, 
nor tnithfnlly answio-ed in words ; a line dlviTUiticm is still needed 
as long ns lovo lasts, 

Tint tliivr lUe. iwtuls of love cannot be rxprcHHcd but must bo 
divincil luiK Injig Ixsai ri fngiiizfFl by Ihosi^ who bsivc writlcn of llic art of 
(ova, alike! by w i-ihorf willihi iiml willliout tin* I'knopcun Christian tratll- 
tifuis. Tliu;^ fJfloi’Inii, lit Ids great iiicilh'o-b'pil ti’catisi', poiiiln out tlmt 
a biiNlmtul hiiint 1i<! altciilivp to Hio sigjiis nf si*Miiil dcsiro in his wife. 
“Wonu‘ 11 ,''' bo suys, '^vheu h«‘>cuu 1 tb'i^iri' nrisiM wllbitt them arc accuBtomed 
to iiwk their biisbiiiiilw ijiief^liona on iMUtlirs of Invr; tluw finttcr and 
caroBB thcui; Ibcy nUuw uomv puvl of (boiv l>ody Vo bo ‘uneovoved ua if 
hy iicridoiil ; tlo-ir bn asla appear to swell; they wliow unusunt iiliuTityj 
IboT blush ‘ their eyea are bright; luwl if lliey e\perieiu>a uiniHital ardor 
tiny aLaininer, (nlk beKido llie nmrk, and iitr* rn'oreely luiatrcHa of tlu’in- 
KclvcB. At ihr* snuia tinin their private purtu Ueeiunn hot und «\vell. All 
tlicso sigiiH Bhoidtl eonvlnett « hiuilitkiid, houever inattindive he. may be, 
that hifl wife cniveB for aatlMftielinii'** {ZarchUie Qumtiomim ^ledwO' 
Ivgalium 0pm, lib, vii, tit. iil, rjumsL 1 ; v(d. li, p. 024 iii eel. of 1088). 

Thfi tdd lUmhi emlic! writeva aUTibnie<l great Iriipni tance, alike to 
the maii*H attentiveiir>.«H to lli<» womau'H eiolirf tieeds* unil to his Hkill and 
(aniHideTattriu in all Ihe pridimiuaripa of the sexmil net. ITe nuiRt do nil 
that ha can to procure lier pleasure, Bays ValKyaynna. Wlicn ulie ia on 
her Viwl and perha|is uVisoTlmd in winversaliofi. bn gently unfantona the 
knob of her lower garment. Tf ahe iirofeslB he cIohcb her mouth with 
kiaaeft. Borne authors, VutHruyiuia remarkR, bold that the lover ahould 
begin by sucking the iilpples of her lireafttB. tVlien eroelion ocenra lie 
tourhea her with bb Imnda, softly cari^wBinj' tlie varimiH parts of her 
iKuly. He whould etwaya prrtiB the^e parU nf luw latdy towards wlneh flh* 
turna her o'ch. If alia h shy, and It iw the Ilrat tlmOf be will place hi* 
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hantla between her thighR which alic will instinctively press together. If 
ehe is young he will pub his hands on her breasts, and she will no doubt 
cover them with her own. If she is mature he will do all that may seem 
fitting and ngreeahle to both parties. Then he will take her hair and 
her chin between liis fingers and kiss them. If she la very young bIio will 
blush and close her eyes, By the way in which she receives his carenseH 
he will ilivine wliafc ph‘ases her most in union. The Bigns of her enjoy- 
nicufc me tlurt her body become.^ limp, her eyes close, sbe loses all 
tiiiiidity, and takes part in tbo iiioveiuents whieb l/idng her most closely 
to him. If, on the otlier hnnrl, slie feels no ph'asiire, she strikes llie bed 
with her hands, ‘will not allow the man to contiuvie, is sulleu, even bites 
or kickSi and continueB the moveniGntB of coitus when the man has 
fliiishccl. Til such cases, Vatsyayana adds, it i.s his duty to rub the vulva 
with his hand before union until it is moist, and he Hhould perform the 
BaiTic niovemeiits afterwards if his own orgasm has occurred first. 

With regard to Indian orotic art generally, and more especially 
Vatsyayann, who appears to have lived fiome sixteen hundred years ago. 
inforinalion will he found in yalcntiiio, ‘'L’ITygii>ne conjugale chez les 
Ilindoufl/’ ArohivcH OCndralcs do ModccinCt Aji, 2;j, 1005 j Iwan Blodi, 
"Incliaehc Mcdi'/.in," Pusehmaiin’s Ifandhtich dry Gcschiahto der Medfarm, 
vol. i; lleinuuin and fibephaiij “Ucitrilgc /.ur irdvehygiene nach der Lehren 
des Kamasutruni,'’ Zeitsohaft fur /S^?,-cwaZi(H.i,vca.vr;7K7ft, Sept., 1003; algo 
a review of Itiulni-rrl .Sehnndt’H German truuHlation of the Kamashastra 
of Vatsyayaiui in Zcit.'tchrift fiir TJihnologio, 1002, Heft 2, There has 
long existed an I'lnglisK translation of this W'oi’k. In the lengthy preface 
to the French translation Iaiiiiiiires.se points out the superiority of Indian 
erotic art to that of the laitin poets by its loftier spirit, and greater 
purity and ideali.sm. It is throughout marked by respect for women, and 
ita spirit is expressed in the welbkiunvn proverb; ‘‘Thou aluilt not gtrilco 
a woman even with a ilnwer,” Sec also Margaret iQ'oble'a TFcb of India?i 
JAfa^ eRjicuially Cli, TIT, “On the Hindu Woman as AVife,” and Ch. IV, 
“Love Stvcmg aa Heath.*’ 

The advice given to husbaiubs by Guyot {B^dviaire do V Amour 
Bxpirimcnial^ p, 122) closely conforms to that given, under very dilfei’ent 
social couditioita, by Zaechia and Vatayayana. “In a state of sexual need 
and desire the woman’s tire firm and vibrant, the breastn are swollen, 
and the nifiplea erect. The iiiteUigcnt husband cannot bo deceived by 
these signs, If they do not o;xiat, it i-s his part to provolce them by his 
kisaoa and caresaes, and if, in Hpite of his tender and delicate excitations, 
the lips show no heat and the breasts no s-welling, and GBpecially if the 
nipples are disagreeably irritated by alight suction, he must arrest his 
transports and abstain from all contact with the organs of generation, 
for he W'OuTd ccirtaJnly find them in a alate of exhaustion and disposed to 
Tcpulsion. If, on the contrary, the acccsacny organs are animated, or 
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l(«u)mn animated beneath hiH eari'«w‘«, hf, must extend them to the gen. 
erative organs, ivml osix'eiallv tn llie nJitoris, wliieli henciali In's toucli wLl] 
beeoiHR full of appetite and urdor." 

The iniport4im*o of Lbn preliminary tit-illation nf the Roxtnil organs 
Jibs been einpliu^nz(‘d liy a long alike of erotiw writers and phv 

uletfina, frctin Orid (Ar-s AmaUnia end of Bk. It) omvarda, KnUtnlnirg 
{Die ^Civiuik yeuropathir, p. 7!)? etiif^iUera (Intt litilhUion is wnrietiines 
nm»H8ary, and Adler, likewise insisting on the [indiinitiiiries of payehic 
and phyaienl wnn l«liip (J'^fr* Matiffelhafif (7i whlesrhtiini\pfind\nig dp# 
p. IKBI, ohservoB that tlie man who Ik gifted with inaiglit nml 
fckili in theae inatlera po^sesHea a eharin whieh will thaw Hpavka of aan- 
filbility from the euldest feminine heart. Tlic adviee of the pliyaioian is, 
at one in Uiia matler with the muxium <if the erntic artist and with the 
needa of the loving woman, In making love there miist be no haste, 
wroto Ovid:—" 

•'Credo milii, non est Veneria proper anda voluptas. 

Red aensiiu tarda prolieiemla mnra.*' 

*'lI\iRl:>niida, like H|H>iled (.'Inldreru'' a woman liaa writ ten, *‘^too often 
in Isa llm pleaanro wliidi might oUierv\i8e ho tlieirR, by olamoring for it 
at the wrong time. The man wlm tbinka this prolonged rourtahip pre- 
viouR to the ttot of «ex union wiNvriHoine, baa never given it a trial. It 
is the tipproaeh to the marital einbniee, us w?ell aw tlio embrace itaelf, 
wliicli cmistiluteH file elnunt of llie rclatinu betwtMni the RexcH," 

It lint seldom haiipenw, rinnarkH Adler (op, oft,, p, IRO), that the 
insonsfhility of flio, wife tmiHl, hi^ treafed—fn the liusband. And Guyot, 
bringing forward tlie Raine pnint, wrifes (op. oH., p. Ifld) : “If hy a 
delay of tender uludy the linabnnd has umlerKlood his young bride, if bs 
Ifl nlde to reoU/e for her the inetTnblo liapplmma and dreams of youth, ha 
will Im helnved forever; he u ill be her inaHler and KOvereign lord. If ha 
haw failed to understand her he will fatigue and exhaust himself in vain 
cfTortw, and tliinlly rlasR her among the imlifTerniifc and eold women. She 
will he his wife by duty, the mother of Iuh ehiblren. ITe, will take hta 
pJeftRiirc elmnvhere, for man is ever Itf pursuit of tlie wnmim wdio experi- 
ences the gmiGHic spasm. Tium the vague and mnntidligenfc senreh for a 
half who ean \initu in that delirlouH finale is the chief enusfl nf all con- 
jiigtil diasohitiens. Tn Bvich a ease a man reseinbles a lind nuisidan who 
chnngwH hia violin in tlm hope that a inatrument will bring the 
xnclo(l 3 ^ he is unnlile tn play,’' 

The fact tl lilt tlicrc i« tlni.H an art in love, anti that sexual 
intereonm! is rutt a nicrn pliysitul iirt to Vm oxt-tnitml by foica of 
ttuiBclos, may ludp io explain u by it is lliut in ho many parts of the 
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world defloration is not iiiuiiediately efTected on marriage.^ No 
doubt religious or magic reasons may also intervene here, bnt, aa 
BO often happens, they Imnnoniae with the biological procesB. 
This is the case even juneng uneivilized peoples who marry early. 
The need for delay and considerate skill is far greater when, as 
among onraelves, a womau’s marriage is delayed long past the 
Gfltablishment of puberty to a period when it is more diPTicult to 
break down the psychic and perhaps even physicad barriers of 
personality. 

It has to be added that the art of love in the act of courtship 
ifl not Goivflned to the preliminaries to the single act of coitua. 
In a sense tlie life of lo-ve is a continuous courtship with a con- 
stant progression. The establishment of physical intercourse is 
but the beginning of it. This is especially true of women. “The 
coneummation of love/' aays Senancour,^ “which is often the end 
of love with man is only the Img inning of love with woman, a 
test of trust, a gage of future pleusure, a sort of engagement for 
an intimacy to coine/^ “A woman^a Boiil and body/^ says another 
writer/ “are not given at one stroke at a given moment; but 
only slowly, little by little, tbrough many stages, are both 
delivered to the beloved. Instead of abandoning the young 
woinan to the bridegroom on tlie wedding night, as an entrapped 
mouse is flung to the cat to be devoured, it would bo better to let 
the young In’idal couple live side by side, like two friends and 
comrades, until they gradually learn how to develop and use their 
sexual consciousness/^ The conventional Aveddiiig is out of place 
as a preliminary to the consummation of marriage, if only on the 
ground that it is impossible to say at what stage in the endless 
process of courtship it ought to take place. 

A woman, unlike a man, ia prepared by Nature, to play a 
skilful part in the art of love. The man’s part in courtship, 
which is that of the male throughout the zoological series, may be 

1 Tliua amoug the Swahili it is on the third clay after marriage that 
tlie bridegroom is allowed, by oustom, to TOmplete defloration, according 
to Zachc!, ZmUohrifi f<lr Eilmolofiia, 1800, IT -III, p, 84. 

2/)fl I'A.vionr, vol. ii, p. 57. 

RHoliert MichelB, “Brantstandamoral/' Q&»ohleoht und (^GsellBohafv, 
iTahtgang I, lie ft 12. 
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iliMeuIt and lia^nrdouB,, but it in a sLraiglit line, fuirly aimple 
and direct. TJui m'oiuuu\‘s jjurfc, liaviiig to I’cllow at the same 
moment two ijivitc dilTereut iiupulscH, is necessarily alwave hi a 
zigzag or a curve. That is to say tliat at every orotic moment 
her action is the resultant of the coinbined force of her desire 
(conscious or unconscious) ami her modesty. Bbe iniist sail 
tlirougli A tortuous cl uni n el with Beyl hi on tlie one side and 
Clmrybdis on the other, and to avoid citlicr danger too anxionsly 
may mean risking shipwrec'k on the other side. Bhe must ho 
iinponetrahlo to all the world, hut it must be an impenetrability 
not too obscure for the divimition of tlie right man. Iter speech 
must Itt! honest, lint yet on no account tell everything; her 
actions must he the gulcome of her impulses, and on that very 
act:oiuit be capable of two interpretations^ It is only in the last 
resort of com])lete intimacy that she can become the perfect 
woman, 

“Wlioflc H[K^ecli Triitli knows not rrom her thought, 

Nor 1.0 vo luvr Iwidy froiiv h«r kouI.'* 

Tor rnnnyj^ a woman the cfmditions for that final orotic avatar— 
*Thnt splendid slianiclcsHncKs \rhich/'^ as IlafTord Pyke says, 'ha 
the fiuest thing in perfect love’*— never prc'scnt themselves at all. 
She is compeUed to ho to the end of her erotic lilo, what abo 
must always lie at the beginning, a complex and duplex person- 
ality, naturally artful, hhiermvitb she is hotter prepared than 
man to play her part in the art of love. 

The iiiaidH part in the art of love is, however, by no means 
easy. That is not ahvavs realized by tin* womeu who complain 
of bis hick of skill in playing it. AlllKingh a man has not to 
eviltivate the same natural duplicity us a woman, it is neceBsary 
Hint he shouhl possess a considerable jiower of divination. He 
is not well pi’cparrd for tliut, bcciuise tlie traditional inaBcnline 
virtue i» force rather limn inRiglit. ^rhe maUi's work in the 
ivorld, we are told, is domination , and it is liy such domination 
that the female is attracted. There is an element of truth in that 
doctrine, an clement of truth which may well lead aatray the man 
wlio too cxchiHively ndics upon it in the art of lovo, 'Violence 
is hiul in every urt^ and in tliu erotic art the femalu dosircs to be 
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won to love and not to be ordered to love. That Ib fundameatal. 
We Roinetimes Bce tlie matter so stated as if the objection to 
force and dominatiou in love constituted Borae quite new and, 
Tovoliitionaiy denuind of tlic ^biiodem woman." That is, it need 
scaretdy l>e said, the result of igiio ranee. The ait of love, being 
an art that Xature makes, is the same now as in esaentiala it has 
always been,^ and it was well estnblished ludore woman came into 
existenee. d'lint it has not iilwayH been very skilfully played is 
tiiiother matter. And, so far as tlie man is concerned, it is this 
very tradition of nuisculine predominance which has contributed 
to the ditticulty of playing it skilfully. The woman admires the 
male’s force; she even wishes herself to be forced to the things 
that she altogether desires; and yet she revolts from any exertion 
of force outsifle that narrow circle, citlier before the boundary of 
it is reached or after tlie boundary is passed. Thus the man’s 
position is really more dilFicult than the women who complain of 
his awkwardness in love are always ready to admit. He must 
cultivate force, not only in the world but even for display in the 
erotic Held ; he must he able to divine the moments when, in 
love, foycG is no longer force because his own will is his partner’s 
will; he nuust, at the same time, hold liimself in complete 
restraint lost he slionid fall into the fatal error of yielding to his 
OUT! impulse of domination; and all this at the very moment 
when his cmotioiiH are leuRt under control. We need scarcely be 
surprised tliat of the myriads who embark on the sea of love, so 
few women, so very fciw men, come safely into port, 

It may still Bi;*cm to some that in. dwelling on the laws that 
guide tlie erotic life, if that life is to be healthy and complete, we 
have wandered away from the consideration of the sexual instinct 
in its rclationsliip to Bociety, It may therefore be desirable to 
return to first principles and to point out that we are still clings 
iug to tlie fundamental facts of the personal and social life 
Marriage, us we have seen reason to believe, is a great socia, 
institution; procreation, which is, on the public side, its suprcimi 
fimction, is a groat social end. But marriage and procreation 

IT may vaftw onne tnovo to tlia facta livniiglit togather in volume iil 
of these Siudies, "TJig Annlysis of llio Sflxtiiil ImiiulHC.” 
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are both based on the erotic life, !£ tlio critic life is not sound, 
tlim marriage is broken up, practically if not iihv^ays formally, 
and tlie process of procr cation Is carried out under unfavorable 
■condition a or not at all, 

This fioeial and personal importance of the erotic life 
though, under the iiiJliience of a lalse ninrality and an equallj 
false modesty, it lias Boinetimes Ijccii nllowtal to fall into the back 
ground in stages oC urt'ilicial civil i^iation, lias always lieen clearly 
realiKCKt by those iinoph's ^rlin liavt' vitally gnisptHl tlie relation- 
phipa of life. Among most uncivilized races there appear to bo 
few or no ^‘^sexually frighr' woni(>u. It is little to tlio credit of 
our own ‘'civilization” tliat it slioiild be possible for phyaiciana 
to-da}'^ to a.ssert^ even witli tin? faintest plausiliility, that there 
are some 25 per cent, of wnaicn wlin may tluis be described. 

/I'lie whole scNtial structmv of the world is liuilt up on tha 
general fact that the intimate c inlaet of the male ami fcmalo 
who have clinscMi each ntlier is mutually ]ileasiiriildi’. Jielow this 
general fact is the more H]M‘i'iiii‘ fact that in tin: normal accoim 
plishineiit of the act of sexual emisiinniiation the two partiiei'ii 
experience (la:>, acute gratiliraf ion of simuUam'mis ovgoRUi. 
Jlcrein, it has been said, lies the secret of hive. It i,s the very 
hasis of love, tliu conditimi of llic Iicalthy excrioHe of the se.viuil 
functions, amh in many cases, it seemH x^rolmblo^ tlie eondition 
also of fertilization. 

Even siiviigi's in a vcr.v low degree nf (Miltare are RorncUmna patient 
niid considerate in evoking toid waitijig for the nigim of Hcxual dcuirc in 
their feinules. [I nmy refer to the Higjiiriennt caKc of the Curolino 
iHliinrlers, u« dewM'ihf fl by Kahary in hie ethnograpluc study of that peo- 
phi nnd tjuot ^l in vnluine iv of these JSUadh'/i, '^‘Sexual Seleetion in Han," 
fJpet. nr.) In Catholie. (lays tlicologienl inrtuence Avorked wholesomely 
ill the swine dlrecticm, aUhough the thcologinutt weroKo keen to detent tlis 
piortiil sin ot lust. It 1« true that the fatiiolio liiBistence on the deaira' 
l‘illty of fiimultaiieons orgaBm was largely due to the mistiikim notioa 
Hint to Hmire ([oaeaptioa it was nwesmary that there should be "Insemi' 
isntlrm" on the part of ttie wife ns urdl oh of the husbamb but that was 
ttoi iVia ftole ftovirw, of the theologh-al view. Thus 7,aee.hla dUcuRses 
wlietlier a train might tn eontiniu' with Ids wifi* until she has thn orgasn) 
and (eels 8ali»IUHb und lui deeidcH that that In the liutdiaml'a duty; other* 
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wise the wife falls into clanger eilhtsr of exptirinncing the oigaRiu during 
Bleep, or, more probably, by Hrdf-exuitation, “for many wonmn, -when th.eir 
desirPH have not been Batihlicsl by eoitus, pltmo one thigh on the other, 
preHsing and ruVihing them togetlmr until the orgasm ocev\ra, in the belief 
that if thcj» ahfstniii from using ilni. haiulH they have eommitted no sin.” 
Some tlipnlogiariR, he iicUIr, favor that belief, nobihly Hurtado de Mendom 
and .Saneiicjc, and Ihh further tpiotea the. njiiuinn nf the Tatter that women 
M'ho have not hr'en satisAed in eoitiiH are, liable to bneoino bysterienl or 
iiielaiicliolin {/tatTMn- QiKrniionuin Mcdwn-lf'aaliwtu- Opuft^ lib. vii, tit, 
ill, cjtnt'Ht, VT). tiv the Hame, spirit some theologlaiiM Hcom to hiu'e por- 
niilted irniniafto (without ojaeiilation), so long as it is only the pve- 
Jitninary to tho nninml sexual EU.‘t. 

,Kownf]nyfl phynjoiniifl Tiave fully ronfinnod the heliaf of Sanchos, 
It ifl well rceogni/.e(l that women in whom, from whatever cause, 
acute Bexnal excitement occurs with frequency without being fol- 
lowed hy the due natural relief of orgasm are liable to various neiwoiia 
niul congestive symptoms which diminish their vital efFectivenesa, and 
very possibly lead to a breakdown in health . Kisdi ban described, aa a 
cardiac nenrosis of sexual origin, a pnthologloal taohycardia which in an 
exaggeration of the pbysiologiral qiiielc hcsii't of sexual excilo.ment, ,L 
Inglia Pnrftona jiftidieaZ Journal, Oct, 22, 1904, p. 1062) refere 

to the ovarian pain produced hy strong nuHntished bcxuhI excitement, 
often in vignroxis unnuirrjfd women, and sometimes a ennse of gn^at dis- 
trc'sa. An experienced Anatrian g^'nietirihtgist told Hirth {^Vc^Jr. mr 
Jleimai!, p, 61 A) that of every Inimlrod women who come to him with 
nlerino troubles Rereuty su/Tered from cpngn»iwn ol tlie womh, wTiidi ha 
regarded as due to iiieompletc coitus. 

It in frequently stated that the evil of incompleto gratification and 
abaonco of orgasm in women is chiefly due, to male withdrawal, that is 
to any roHuii iuicirupiuft, in which tlie iicnia is hastily withdrawn as soon 
ns invnhminry cineulation is imjiending; and it ia anmetimea aaid that 
till! same! widely prevalent practice is hIko productive of alight or aerioua 
results in tlie male (see, c.g., Iv. B. Bangs, Tf-ansactions YorJc 

Academy of McdvnnOj voh ix, IBO.'l; D. R. Booth, “Coitus Intorruptua 
and Coitus Iteservatua as Causes of Profonncl Heurosia and PsycliosiB,” 
Af-ieaiai and 'Ncurologwt, Nov., 1006; also, AUoniat and 27eurologistt 
Got., 1897, p. 588). 

It is undoubtedly true that coitus interruptim, ainca it involvRfl 
Huddcii Mutlidrawal on the part of tlia man without reference to the stage 
of Sexual oxeltation which hia partner may have reached, cannot fail to 
produce frequently an injiirious nervous elTcct on the woman, though the 
injurious effact on tho man, wlio obtains epuiulation, is little or none. 
But tho praeiieo is so whlcsprond that it cannot be regaixled aa neces' 
earily involving this evil lOBult, Tlioro can, I am aeaured, be no doub|[ 
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(vliatever that Bhiniireif’h is jtmtitlcd in iiia statement (Senator and 
Karniuer, jltdllh ttaii in l^clatioii to .Mdfriafjo, vol. ii, p. 78;)) 

tliat "}ntf!rrn]iletl Cfritnfl Is injuriouH tn tlie gfuitiil syKtcin nf those \vomon 
only who utc distiirlied in thifir of iltdighb hy tliiB form of 

calittlnlalion, iiMvliom llio is not prodiused, uiid w ho eontiTiue for 

liOui'B Huh«<'iHH'tilly to he (oi tjient(‘d liy fceUngs of nn uuHatisIlod dehire.” 
EdKnUy iiijtn-ioiis ofTeetB follow in iinmial coitns whini the man’s orgasm 
<M.H:nrfl loo kocmk "dliene pliemniirTUti therefore/^ he conehules, "are not 
diararti-risLic of intinTupU'd eoitnw^ liut eoiiseipienecs of an liujiRrfi«ctly 
conehnJeil oohahitntion i\» smdi." Ki«»‘h» likewise, in hia elahorato 

and auUmrilative work on 77m Lifo of aUo statoB that 

tho (fueslion of the evil tGsul^^^ of coUm int^orujitm in women is simply 
a, quottiitm of whether or not they rreeiva sexual satisf nation. {Of. also 
Fflrbringer, Ihalth and DmaoJic in Rotafion to Jfnj'n’agr, vol, i, pp, 232 ct 
J This i« elenrly the most reiiwinable view to take concerning what 
h the simplest, the mortt widesprepid, and eerUinly the inowt ancient of 
the nu'llioda of preventing com'e]d,ioii. In the Book of Oenesia we And 
it practiced by Onan, and to rome down to modern tiinea, in the sixteenth 
ecntury it Kcems to Imve been familiar to Frcindi ladies, who, according 
to Brnntniiie, enjoiniid it on their lovers. 

roitus reservatus, — In which intcr^urseiH maintaiued even for very 
long periods, during whitdi the. noman may have orgasm Hcvernl times 
while, the nmn svjcceodfl In holding hack orgnam, — so far from being 
ItijuriouH to the nomaii. }« prnhaVdy (he form of coitus which gives her 
tUh maximtnn of gratillcntinn and reUef, For most men, however, it 
Reems probable that this selfmniatrol over tho processes leading to the 
InTOluntnry net of dehnmscTm'e is dininnlt to acquire, while in weak, 
nervous, and eridhia ptfrsons it Is impossible. It is, liowevcr, a dcairaldo 
condition for eomplftfdy adeijvinln roiius, nnd in the Kast this ia fully 
Tccognixed, nnd the nplitude enrcfully eulUvafed* Thus W. D. Suther- 
land atrttes ("Kinigf's Uber tins Altlag^lchen nnd dio VolksmedirJn unter 
den Bnuern BrlHschoRtliHlienH,'’ A/iVnchcner iirfdfdnh^ckn WochoMohnft, 
No, 12, UlOdl that the Hindu smokos and talks during inhifcoursB in 
order to delay orgasm, and wrinietimcn applies an opium paste to the 
glftJtlB of tbo penis for (he aaniw prirpoHC, (Sec. nlso vol. iii of these 
Studies, 'The Sexual Impitlap, in Wonicii,*^*) Some authorities have. 
Indeed, staled that the prolongiilion of the not of coitus ia injurious in 
its cfTcet on the mule. Thug K. Taylor (hoctical Treatisa on Semul 
Bhifordcr*, third ed., p. 121) Rtates tlint it tends to cauao ntonlo impo- 
tence, RTifl LRw'cnfeld t wnd p. 74) Utinks that 

the swift nnd uriimiK'dcd culmlinUif*n of the sexual act la necesaary ia 
order to prr‘i»crrc (be vigor of Mm reflet renr-ljona. This is probably true 
nf extrciim luul of(«’n repeated paries <if Indcdlmtlift prolonfpktltm of pro- 
uomircd nrisctiou without dctuniCTSKCiuaj, but It ie «ot true wllhiu. fairly 
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^do limits In fhe cqso of lioaltliy persons. Prolonged ooiiti^g reaervatua 
was a practice of tlie complex marriage system of tlio Oneida community, 
and I "waa assured by tho Into Noyea Miller j who bad spent the greater 
part of Ilia life in the dommiinity, that tlie practice had no sort of evil 
TEBuU. Coiiiis reserva>tii9 was erected into a principle in the Oneida 
community. Every man In the community was theoretically the husband 
of every woman, but every man was not free to have children with every 
woman. Scxnal initiation tonic place soon after puberty in tho case of 
boys, some years later in the case of girls, by a much older person of the 
oppoRitesex. In Inlercourse the male inaertedhls penis into the vagina and 
retained it there for even an hour without emission, though orgasm took 
place in the woman. There w^as usually no emission in the ease of tho 
man, even after withdrawal, and he felt no need of emission, The social 
feeling of tho community was a force on the side of this practice, tlie 
caTGlcsa, unskilful men being avoided by women, while the general 
romantic reiitiment of affection for all the women in tho community was 
also a force. Masturbation was unknown, and no irregular relations took 
place with persons outside the community. Tlie praetice was maintained 
for thirty years, and was finally abandoned, not on its demerits, hut in 
deference tho opinions of the outside world. Mr. Miller admitted that 
tho practice became mote difficult in ordinary marriage, which favors a 
more mechanical habit of interrourse. The infoi',mation received from 
Mr. Miller is supplemented in a pampblot entitled Atale Oontinctice (the 
name given to coitus rcacroaiv^ in the community), written in 1H72 by 
the founder, John Humphrey Hoyo-s. The practioo is hnsed^ he says, on 
the fact that sexual intarcouTfle consists of two acta, n aocial and a 
propagative, and that if propagation is to he scientific there miiRt be 
no confusion of these two acts, and procreation mnat never be invohm- 
tary. It was in ho states, that this idea accurred to him as a 

result of a resolve to abstain from soxunl intei'cnurse in consequence of 
his wife’s delicate health and, inability to hear healthy children, and in 
luH own case he found tho practice gi'eat deliverance. It made a 
happy household.** Ho points nut that the chief membera of the Oneida 
community "belonged to the most respectable families In. Yermont, bad 
been educated in tho host sehnnls of New England morality and refine- 
ment, and rvere, by tbe ordinary standards, irreproachable in their con- 
duct 80 far as sexual matters are concerned, till they deliberately 
eoranienccd, in 1846, the experiment of a new state of society, on prin- 
ciples which they had been long matiiring and were prepared to defend 
before the World,” In relation to male continence, therefore, Hoyes 
tlumght tho community might fairly be considered "the Committee of 
Providcnco to test its value in actual life.” He states that a careful 
medical compariHon of the stallstlea of the coinmnnity had shown that 
the rate of nervous disoaso in the community was considerably below the 
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avnrngn ottUidOj and that only two oasPB of norvoua disorder had occurred 
M’hidi could bo trat'Cil with any [irobaliilily to a iniauso of male coatin' 
OUCe, Tins has bcfin rondrmncl by Van do Walker, who studied forty- 
two women of tlio roiinn unity without finding any iiiuliie prevalence ol 
reproductive tliHCaBcs, nor could lie iliul any tllHcaaed condition, attribu- 
table to iliu scMUil lull at a of tlui trommunity {cf, C- Iteed, Taal-BQok of 
(fyntrittdoffjf, 1001^ p. D). 

Noyes Ijclicved tliat "niulR eontfncncc’^ had never previously been 
a deflurtely rocufirnixiMl pmctiea based on tlieory, ihougli there might have 
biaui occasional approx I mat lo« to it. This Ih probuhly true if the coitus 
is rf'Mn'V(fiuff lu the full ivith crtinplota ubBcuiee o£ ciiiiaaion. Pro- 

hinged coitus liowia'cr, peiniittiiig the woman to luive orgasm nuiro than 
omio, while tlin man haa none, has InuglioeiircmigiiiKcd, Thus In the seven- 
teenth century JJaccliia discuafMd whether such a practice is legitimate 
(Zaa^hiw Qwistufnmn Opu4i^ eth of IbHS, lib. vil, tit, iil, qiuoflt, VI), In 
nimlcrn times it is oceasioimlly practiced, without any tlioory, and ia 
always appreciaLcd by tlm woman, while it appctxra to Imve no had clTect 
on the mnn^ In such a case it will happen that tlio act of coitus may 
last for an liour and a quarter or even longer, Iluv jnaximmn of the 
woinuii'fl iilensurB not Ijelng readied until tlircc-qiiartcra of im hour have 
ptiH.Herl; liuring this period tlic W’oman will fi?s^ieriencc orgasm some four 
or Jive, times, the man. only at tlio end. Tt mny cKwiiBimmlly happen that 
n little lakr the woman ngiin expcrleneca desire, and intercourse hegins 
afresh in Hit; same way. But after llintsho i« antiafled, niid there ia no 
i(‘c:urreiice of dtiKire, 

It may Im desiralih; at this iMiint to refer hrJe.ny to the chief viiria- 
turns in the motluMl of eJTiKding coitus in their rchitioiiHlap to the art of 
lovB and tlio alliiinment of adequate and autiMfying detumescenee, 

The primary mid e.HfW'ntjiU dianictei’istic of the specifically luinian 
method of coitvift i« the fact that it takes phico Bw-a to face, Tlve fact 
tliiit in whiit is UHualli’ considered the typically normal met hod of coitus 
tin; woman lies supine nnd tin; nimi nls>vo her is aiYOndary. Payducally, 
this frooMo-front uttiUidc riquesetds n great advance over tlie qimdm- 
jiedtil imdlind. 'I’hc two piu'tiiera reveal to each other the most important, 
tlie nnmt heiuill/ul, the niont cxprosrtivc sides of theniBelvc.s, and thus 
niiilli)i]y Uiti inutiiul pleasure anil harmony of ilie intimate act of union. 
Horoover, thin fiu’c-to-facf! attitude iRHsesscR a great significance, in the 
fact that it is the outward sign that the human couple has outgrown 
the animal scjcual nttitiido of tlie liunter seizing his prey in the act of 
flight, and ermtent to enjoy it Jn Chat attitude, from hehind* Tlie liuman 
innle may he said to retain tliettamo nttitvide, Imfc the female has iiirned 
muidf she Jms faced her partner and apprnaehed Jiioj, and nn nymbolises 
her th'lihcralp ermsent in the net of lUtimi, 

Thelununn variations in the cxcm'si^ gf foitus, hotli Individual and 
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national, arc, liawever, oxtrcinely nnmerouH, "To be qiutc frank," Bays 
jQrbringer (.Soimtor and Knminer, Health and Disca,<ie in H, elation to 
ilarriaffc, vol. 5, j). 213), “I cian hardly think of any combination which 
does not hguve among my c;a3c-not<‘s as having hcen pruotieed by iny 
patients" Wc must not too hastily conclude that such variations arc 
due to vicious training, Tliat ia far from being the caac. They 
often occur until rally and aponttuu*ou4y. Frond Iuih properly pointed 
out (in tho sficond Heries of his jyaiiruff^ aur H eu?'osenlekr6j "Bruchstttek” 
etc.) that wu must not bo too alioi'krd even when the idea of fellatio 
apontaneously pvescutH itself to a woman, for that idea has a hanulcaa 
origin in tlm re.somhlance lietweon the penis and the nipple. Similarly, 
it may ho added, tlie desire for cUJirti7i«t7tHi?, which Hoems to bo iniioh more 
often latently present in wom^n than ia the desire for ita performance in 
men, has a uaturul analogy in the pleaHure of anckling, a pleasure which 
ia Itself imlned often erotically tinged (aee vol, iv of these Studies, 
"Sexual Sidcction in 2\fan” Touch, Sect. III). 

Every variation in this matter, remarks Remy de Qommont (Ph/y- 
siijne de Iblmnio-^ p. 234) partakes of the sin of luxury , and Bome of the 
theologUuis luivc! imlecd coiisidtived any position iii coitus but that which 
ia usually called norninl in Europe as a mortal Bin, Other theologiaim, 
however, reganlod hucIi variatinne as only venial sins, provided ejaculu- 
tiori took place in the vagina, just na some theologians would permit 
irruwatio as a preliminary to coitn.s, provided there ■was no ejaculation. 
Aquinas took a sm'ioiis view of the deviations from normal internour-se; 
Sanchez Was more indulgent, especially in view of his doctrine, derived 
from the nreelc and Arabic natural pliiloso]ibera, that tho womb can 
attract the Hjirrm^ ho tliat the natural end may be attained even in 
unusual poaltions. 

Whatiw’cr difTorcncG of opinion there may liave been among ancient 
theologiana, it is well TGCOgnizud by modern physicians that variations 
from the (U’diuciry nudliod of coitus are dcsirahle in special cases. Thus 
Kiacli points out (flfci ilHdt das Weibcif, p. 107) that in sorue case.s it ia 
only passible for the woman to experhmeo Hcxual excitement when coitua 
takes place in the InUu’ul position, or ni the a postci-ioi-i position, or 
when the uaual position is roversods and in hia Sexual Life of Woman, 
also, ICiHch recomnimida Bcveral variations of position for coitus. Adler 
points out (op. pp. 151, 180) tho value of the same positions in 
Bomo eaftes, and romarks that such variations often, call forth latent 
sexvial fcelingft ns by a charm, fsurh iinsca arc indeed, by no means infra- 
qiieiit, the advantage of the unusual position being due either to physical 
or psycliic cuhhcs, nmi tlie difloovery of tlie right variation is sometimes 
found in a inerfdy playful attempt. Tt has ocoa.sicmutly happened, also, 
tliiill when iutmcoiirwc IwiH habitually luktnt place in an almormal position, 
no aatiafaction is exuuriciitred by the womiui until the novtual position ia 
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AdopUul. T1)B only fairly romnion variation of coitus which ineetB with 
unqualiflcd diftupiJTovwl is that in LUt‘ erect pcmturc. (See c.g., Hammond 
op. cif. pp. 257 ci scq . ) 

Lucretius siufcirtlly recoin incut, led the (iuad ru|ictlnl variation 
ot coitus (Bk. iv, I25H), nnil Dvid (cud of Bk. iii of the J.rs 

wliat lie rcgintls an agreeable variations, giving lli« preference 
na the ertHiest and KiinpU’Hl nietliod, to tliut in uliieh Uie wonuin lies half 
ttupine on her hi vie. PerluipH, however, the viiriiiCiou wUieU ia nearest to 
the normal attitude and wliieli luis inost often and must coiiipTetely com- 
ineiKicd itself jh tliut apparently kiiuwu to AriiLiic erotic writers as dok 
til ars, in rvliieh the nnui is (^eatf-d and liis partner is nHlride his thighs 
embracing his Imdy willi lu-r legs and his ncek ivllh her arma, rvhile he 
embraces her waist; this is staled In the Aralnc rerfumcd 6'ardcn to he 
the method preferred by incmt women. 

The other inoHl vnoml vnrhition is tlm inverse normal position ia 
which the man is supine, and the M-onmn adajita herself to this position 
which permits of several iiunlincatimis ohviinisly ailvautag™us, especially 
when Uie man is much larger tliau his partner. The Cliristimi na weH 
the Muboinniedan thi-nbiginna appear, iivdi'crl, to have been generally 
opposed to thiw superior ponlticm of the fiimak', apparently, it would 
jtHUn, IfTOiuse they regarded the literal subjeetiou of the nialG which it 
tiivnlvcft us Myiiilinlu? of a moral Rvilijcction. U'lie leutiiaony of many peo- 
ple to-day, however, is decidedly in favor of this jKiHitinn, more especially 
as regurds tlie wnimui, Mince ilenablcH lier to uhtain a Ivetter adjustment 
ami greater isuilrul of the prme.ss, and so fns|npntly to Mcevire sexual 
tnlisfurtion which hIjc may find dinicult or impossible in t!u> nonnaj 
pnfdlion. 

The (heoliJgiiniH scrun to imw! heen lew.s unfavorably dispuscul to the 
jirmilion nnritml aiming ipnulrupeds, a pmicriori^ though the old Ikiii- 
truitials were inclined to treat it severely, tlin rrmiUintlul of Angers pre- 
serildng fmiy days penanre, and Kgherl'fl Ihrce yonra, If pranticed 
Ivuldtunlly. (It is dlMtuwKed by ,T. Petermann, '‘A’rnus Aversa,^* JSframdb 
JVo&kwic, Keb,, HIOD). Tlmrc urn gm 1 reasonfi why in many cascfl this 
position ulKiuld he dcslrnlde, more especial ly from the point of view of 
wonicn, who iruhuMl not infriMpiently prefer it. It must be always remem- 
herM, US liuH already been iKitnted out, that in the progress from anthro- 
poid to man it is the female, not the male, whose metliodof coitusliaBheen 
rovolutUmiTcd, While, however, tVu‘ obveruo Inunun position representa a 
pnychie udvnnce, there Imu rutver been a eomplete physical reudjuafcment 
of the female organs to tlie olivei’sc icthoiL ^fore especially, in Adler’s 
opinion (o/j, cit., pp. 117-119), the poaftlon of the clitoris is auch that, 
us a rule, It iw nuin* easily excited hy coitus from liehiiid than from In 
front. A more rewiit writer. Klol-.^. Jn his Hook. Dar .1/crwcft cm Viar- 
fiMtr even Uko» *he too extreme imBltfnii that the c^uadrupodul 
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metboi of coitus, being the only melliod tlmfc inaiirca due contact with 
the clitoria, ia the naturui iunnan method. It must, however, be 
udmitted that the poaterior mode of cioitua is not only a widespread, but 
a very important vurialion, in either of its two moat important forma; 
the Pompeiian motlKul, in wliich the woman hcnd.a forwards and the man 
approaches holiiml, or the method deacrihod by Boccacoio, in which the 
roan ia stipine and tlm woman nstridc, 

Fclintici uivd muiiitiincfuB, while, they are not strictly methods of 
coitus, in so fur uh they do not involve tlm penetration of the penis into 
the vagina, are very widespread as pi eliminaries, or as vicarious forma 
of caituH, alike among civil i;jed niid uncivilized peoples, Tima, in India, 

1 am told that fellatio in almost imiveraal in hOuHcholds, and regarded 
as a natural duty towards the pater fnmilina. As regaifla ownniJmetas 
Max Deaftoir has stated {AUgcmcine Xcitsclirift fiir rsyohialriOj 1304, 
Heft 6) that tlm superior Berlin prostitutes say that about a quarter 
of their clients desire to exercise this, and that in Prance and Italy tho 
proportion i.a Ingher; the number of women who And cunnilincUis 
agreeable Is without doubt much greater. Intereourae per anum mnat 
also be regardcal as a vicarious form of coitus, It appears to be no bun com- 
mon, CBpecially among the lower Boeial classes, and while moat often 
due to tlie wish to avoid conception, it is also sometimes practiced as 
a Hf'xuiil aberration, at tlm wish either of the man or tho woman, tho 
anus heiiig to sou'e extent an erogenous zone. 

The ethnic variations in method of coitus n'erG briefly diacusaed 
in volume v of tliewt ,S7ie/ic«, “The Meclmni.'im of Bctmneacnncc,” Sec, 
tion It. In all eiviUml countries, Irum the earliest timcB, writers on 
tUo erotic art Imvo fonnally and aystcmatically act forth the different 
positions for coituH. The earliest writing i.f this kind now extant aeema 
to be an KgypLian impyriis preserved at Turin of the date B. C. 1300; 
in this, fourteen different positions arc represented. The Indiana 
according to Iwan Bloch, recognize altogntlicr forty-eight different posi 
tiona; Ibe .('laangu Itanga deBeribos thirty- two main forms. Tlvi 
Mohammedan Perfumed Oarden clescrihea forty forms, aa well ns ah; 
different kinds of inoveiuent during coitus. Tlie Hnsteni hooka of thij 
kind are, on the whole, fiuperior to those that have been produced by 
the Wesiern world, not only hy their gieater thoroughness, but by thw 
higlier spirit by wliieb they have often been inspired, 

Tho ancient Greek erotic writings, now all lo.st, in which the, 
inoilps of eoitna were duBnribod, were nearly all utti'ibuted to women. 
According to a legend recorded by Suidaa, the earliest writer of this 
kind was AstynnasHU, the innirl of Helen of Troy, ISlephnntiB, th& 
poeteBR, Ih supposed to have enumerated iiine different postnre.s. Mnmer- 
o\ia women of later date ^vrote on those subjects, and one book ia 
attrUmled to Polyeratea. tho sophist. 
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Arcliiio—wlio wroln HfU'r tlm infbu'nro of Cliristiimity Imqi 
di'tfrndcKl f'l’nlU* uialtiM'H p(‘nltni,s\v nf‘i»r to tliat r(‘gion of ]Hirnogi-apliy 
from Uu;y ni'fi only to-fliiy to Vii! rMriicd — in i,ij^ 

l\vi«ut,v-Hlx (UlTia'i'iit inalliioOlH of coiLvia, ench 
MiB aceomijiinioil Ity an HluHlrativp (lc!sigii l\v Gnilio Tlonfiauo, Uio oliief 
omoiig Itaytliai'ra itopik. in liin J'uMojio Krtnntn, (\t‘aCTib«rl 

Gorly-twi) More Tet‘t'nity Forln'rg, Uii? flnof inmlcvn antlinrity, 

1ms emnuf'ratrMl niin'ly Inti, it ia Haiti, only fortyanght can, 

i‘vr*n on llio most Jiho^nl CHtimato, lu» rcganlcitl ns ooming witlvin tl^a 
vangvt rif luivmal vai'ialitui, 

Tim UlHgraoo lava ovi‘vtak(oi lUa naMial aot, and favidaved It 

a (Iwl of dat-knaHH. {w donliUcHs largely roH]ionHiblo, for thn fact that tl\e 
('liiof titiin for its tonsiiinnuiliun rtintoig lumk’iu civilized peoplcB is the 
darkmiSM of the early night in HtulTj' IwrlrrM^mm 'when the fatigue of the 
doiy*H hilKtrH in Htniggling wiUi tlie JirtiHeinl stiniuhvtio/i produced by 
heavy meals nnd nieoliolio drinks. This Imlnt iw partly vpHponftible for 
the indiffereucG or even disgust with wliieh Avomeit HomotiniRH view 
coitna. 

Many morn pvtiuitive jHaijdes are wiser. The Xew Guinea Papnaiia 
of Autrolahe Bay, neeording to Vahnt'Hs ('AtHlJtrhrift fiir hJlhnaJogic, 
lUOO, Heft it, p ‘114), tlnnigh it must ht* rerneinlii'rnl that the aHHoetntion 
trf the Hexnal act with darkrii-ss is niur!li tdder than Chrintinnity, and 
eoiineeted wHli early religions nolioils (nf. Hesjod, UVjr/rj? ntul Pitj/g, 
rik. It), iilwuya have Mexnal inliM'einirse in Ihe opr>ii air. The hard- 
working women of (In^ Gehvuka and Hum THlands, again, are too 
tired for roUns »f. rjjghl; i) is f/irn’H onl i» the day tiJiie under 
(he trees, and thn f^erang twhuiders alwo have eoltna in the woods (PloBfi 
and Hartels, lU^ Bk. i, fh. XVTT). 

Tt jft nlnioiiHly iniiuactlenhh* to follnw thfs^ie exnmplea in modern 
cities, even if iivnealioa ntid eliinnle peniiitUnl. It 1« also agreed that 
fiexunl inlereonrKe aliould he foUnwed liy repowe. Tliere seems to ba 
little douht, however, lhat the early mnrrung and the. daylight are a 
morn favuTtihle time thaiii the. early night. Coneaplinn Hhinild take place 
In the light, naid Miehelet (fiMHUJUr, p. iriH) j ftCTCUal intercourae in 
the darkness nf night is wn act emninittcd with a mere female animal i 
hi day-time it is nnion with a loving and belns»ed Individual person. 

lliia htiH lu'cn widely rwognized. The Gceeka, as we gather from 
AriHtopliaiivK in the .Ijcharaiaiis, regarded Muivise as the appropriate 
time for cnituB. Tlie. Rnvith Rlava alw way that dawn ia the time for 
eoltuK, Miiny modern authorities have urg:(^d the advantagen of early 
morning eoHuH, ^fondugi said Bouhaud {Traits fin Vlmpuiftmuae^ pp. 
151-3) Ih (he lime for enitus, and even if desire is greater in the evening, 
pleasure Is greater in the morning. Ofdnatler alno udviHed early morn- 
ing eojtns, ninl Veindto, in an, earlier century, di«<ni<i(HiTig "at what hour 
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ft mnit bUo\i1(1 mnorously eiiibrnue Ivis wife” {ha Q6n6ra,tiort do VSommey 
Part IL C.'h- ^)j thinking it is best to follow inelinatloth remarks 

that “a Ixiuintifnl woman lookn bi'ttci- by sunllglit tlmii by candlelight.” 
A few autlioritiaa, like Burclneh, have been content to accept the custom 
of Tu^ht eoitUH, uud Bimcli [Dan QcHvhU^cKiale'berL dee Weibes, vol, i, p, 
gM) wftH inelim'cl in think the thirUnesH of night the most “natural” 
time, while Fdrltri tiger ( Sen a tor and Kaniiiier, Health aud Discodo in 
delation io Alaniafjr, vfih i, p. 217) thiiiks that early morning if» 
'VeaHionttUy'' tlie best time, 

To MoniR, (in the other hnncl, the exereiBO of sexual intercourse in 
the sunlight ami the opeii air Heeina so important that they are inclined 
to elemte it to the rank of a religiouH exercise. I quote from a com- 
munication on this point received from Australia: “This shameful 
tiling that must not bo s|ink(<n of or done (except in the dark) will some 
day, I holiovi^ bccoine the one religious ceremony of tlic human race, 
in tho spring. (Oli, wliat .springs!) People will have become very sanei 
weibbreil, nristocratio (all of them aristocrats), and on the whole 
opposed to rites and avipjcrstilions, for they will have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the jiast The coition of lovcra in the springtime will be tho 
one r(‘Iif;jouM ccremoiiy they will allow themselves. I have a vision 
HOiiiptinn’s of the holy sccaic, hat I an afraid it is too hcautifiil to 
dfwnbo. 'The intercovirse of the sexes, I have dreamed, is ineffably 
beauttfal, too fair to be Temcinhcrcd,’ wrote the cha-stc Thoreau. Verily 
human beauty, jny, and love u’ill roach their divinest height during 
these inaugural daya of apringlide coupling, When the world ia one 
ParaiHw, tUc consviirimation of the lovera, tlic youngest and most beau- 
tiful, will take plaeo in certnin siicrcd valleys in sight of thousandt 
aswMuhled (o witness it, lAir days it will take place in these valleys 
where tho aun will rfsa on a dream of paHslonatc voicea, of clinging 
human forma, of llowera and waters, and the purple and gold of the 
KunriKe aro reflected on hltls iMumined with pansies. [I know not If 
the writer rwalled Oeorge Cliapnian's "Thmnielled pnnsica used at 
nuptials stiir’l, and repeab'd on golden human flesh and human hair. 
In these aaered vallevR the subtle ])crfume of tho pansies will mingle 
witli the divine fragranet: of liealthy naked young women and men in 
the Rpving ('•oupdlng. You aiul T Hliall not sec that, hut wc may help 
to make it twiKwilde," Thla rhapsody (an unconsoious repetition of 
Baint-Bainheri’a at QuinauK’s table in the eighteenth century) 

serves tn Mltmlrale (he revolt which tends to take place against the 
unnatural and artificial degradation of the sexual not. 

Tu some parts uf the world it lias Bcemed perfectly natural and 
reasomihle that ho great and signlfieant an act as that of coitus should 
ha couRpcrafcd to the divinity, and hence arose the custom of prayer 
boforo Roxnal inttwcourse. Thua Zoroaster ordained that a married 
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couple Hlioultl pray bofore eoUus, (uirl afUsr tlio a4::t tli«y should say 
togistJwrr “O, SaiKinclomnd, I triint tbi.s Ht^cd lo tliRC, piust-rvo it for 
file, ior it i« ii man.” In tlic Goron/j^ An-liipulugo it i« euHtxiinary also 
for Iiuslmml aiul u ife to pray to^^cillicr lirforu the sexual net (Ploss and 
Bartels, Diix Wfdli, lUh i, Gh. XVII), Tht* trivilized mim, liciwover, has 
DOiuu to regard his slomaeh os lUo intis, t ini por taut ul his organs, and 
he Utters liis cfinventionul graee, not heforn love, htti; only hefure food. 
Even tlie degraded ritual w.^stigta of the religions rei-oguifcion of eoitua 
arcs dillicult In llnd in EurM|iR. We may pnrliajiH deUa^t it among the 
Bpantaidrt, with their ttmacious iinstinct for ritual, in the solemn 
cthpndfr ivitli wliieli, in Mm serenteenlli eeutury, it wun eustoraary, 
atttHij'ding to Madrtino d’Atilnay, for the King to enter iTie hedehainlier of 
tin*. Queit'n! *'lhi has ou liin ^Uppers, his Idaek mautk over hia slvoulder, 
hia «Uicld on one. ann, a hottlo hanging hy a enrd over tlic other arm 
(tliiff Ijottle is not to drink from, but for a quite opi>osite purpu-ae, which 
you will giioHM) . With all thia the King must also have hia great sivord 
In one band and a dark lantern in the oilier. In tliis way he rauat 
enter, alone, the Queeids eliumlier” (Mndamo d'Aulnay, lielation dn 
Voyaga d'Eapagw,, 11192, vol. iii, p. 221). 


In disouBBing the art of love ifc is necessary to give a primary 
place to the central fact of coitiiSj on account of the ignorance 
tlmt widely prevailu conccnuiig it, and the unforLnnnle prejudices 
tvliich in their fungouK broods noiirisli in the noisome obscurity 
around it, Tlio traditiona of the Cliri^ilian Churob, which over- 
spread tlic tvliole of Knrope, and set up for wor.slup a IMvino 
Virgin niid her Divine Smi, hoth of wlioin it duhnnitely dis- 
engaged from pergonal cotiUeL witli sexuality, eitectiuilly crushed 
any attempt to find a sacred and avow able ideal in married 
love. Dven the Church’s own (dforts to elevate nnitrimony were 
negatived by its own idmiD. 'riiat innuenec deprest-'CH our civili- 
eation even to-dny, Walt Whitman wrote his ^‘XMiihlren of 

Adam*’ lie was giving iniperfiict expression to conceptions of the 
religious nature of sexual love wliich liave existed wholesomely 
nnd naturally in all parts of the ivorldj but had not yet pene- 
trated the darkness of Cliristcmdoin wliere the3^ still seemed 
strange and now, if not terrible. And the refusal to recognize 
the Roleninity of sex had involved the idaeing of a pall of black*- 
and disreimfi* on the SDjirrMm* srMial lud: itHclf, It was shut 
out from tliu aunsliino and excluded from the sphere of w’orship, 
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Tiie sexual act is imporl;ant from tlie point of view of erotic 
art, not only from the ignorance imrl prajndicoa which anrronnd 
it, but also because it has a real value even in. regarrl to the 
psychic siclo of married life. “These organs/^ according to the 
oft-quoted aayiiig of tlie old French physidanj Ainbroae Pare, 
^hnnke peace in the liouaeliold.'^ How this conic a about we see 
illustrated from time to time in Pepya’s Diary. At the same time, 
it is scarcely neceasavy to say, after all that has gone before, that 
this ancient source of clomeaiie peace tends to be indefinitely 
complicated hy the infinite variety in erotic needs, which become 
ever more pronounced with the growth of civilization^ 

The art of love is, indeed, only bcgimiing with the establish- 
ment of sexual intercourse. In the adjustment of that relation- 
ship all tho forces of nature arc so strongly engaged that under 
completely favorable conditions— which indeed very rarely occur 
in our civilization— tlie knowledge of the art and a possible skill 
in its exercise come almost of tbemaelvc.s. The real test of the 
artiet hi love is in the skill to carry it beyond the period when 
the intcTGBts of nature, having been really or Beemingly secured, 
begin to alnckon. The whole art of love, it has been well said, 
lies in forever linding something new in the same person. The 
art of love is even more the art of rotsiining love than of aroufling 
it. Othemdsc it ienda to degenerate towards the Shakeapeariam 
luflt, 

'‘Pajat Tf-iiWii lunittftl, nod no sooner had, 

PiiRt rciiHon hated, “ 

tliougli it must he reinombered that even from the most strictly 
natural point of view Lhc. tranmtionB of paasion are not normally 
towards repulsion but towards sdTection.^ 

The young man and woman ivho are brought into the com- 
plete unrestraint of marriage after a prolonged and unnatural 
separation, during which desire and the satisfactions of desire 

iThla lias been pointed out, for instance, by Eutgers, ‘‘Scxuello 
Difrerenziennig," jDfe G&im'aiion, Doc., 1 D 08 . 

anuiH, nmong the Fskiwo, who pTiictico temporary wife-exchan^, 
RttsnuiHHen (hut “a man generally discovers that his own wife 

is, in Bpitc of all, tlw best,” 
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have beeri artificially diseormacUid, arc certainly not under the 
beat conditions tor loarning the art «)f love. They are tempted 
by retiWos^J and proiniscutnm iiuhilgcncc in the iTibimaeiea of 
marriage lo lliiig earelessli' asidci all the reasonB that make that 
art worth learning. ‘'There are niarrieti people/* aa ItlUen. Key 
reinarka^ ^‘who might have loved each otln?r all lUcir Uvea if they 
had not been compelled, every day and all the year, to direct 
their haliita, wills, and inelinatioTm towardfi each other/* 

All the. tendeneies of our eivilii^ed life aro, in peraonal 
matters, towords ijidivitlnalism ; they involve the spcciaUzation, 
and they cuBura the saeredneiiB, of pereonaL habits and even 
peevdiavities. This individnaUBin oaiinot ho broken down sud- 
denly at tlio arbitrary dictation of a tj’inUtion, or even by the 
force of passion from which the restraints have been removed. Out 
of defereruse to the conveiitionH and prejudices of their friends, 
or out of tlio reckless uhandoninent of young love, or merely out 
of ft fear of hurting catdi otluir^s feelinga, young couples have 
often plunged preninturplv into nn unbroken intimacy which ie 
(-iven more disastrous to the permniiency of marriage than the 
failure ev(?r to nnich a, complete intimacy at all. That is one of 
the chief rcasona why most writers on the moral liygieue of mar- 
riftge nownday.s recomtuend separate beds for tlie. married couple, 
if posnsihle sepando lu'droonifi, and even amnetiines, with KUeu 
Ivey, see no olijeciion to tlieir living in nejiarate houaes. Cer- 
tainly tlic happie.^t marriages liavo often involved the closest and 
innst unhrokeri intimacy, in pui'scma peculiarly fitted for such 
intimacy. It is far from true that, as Bloch has affinned, 
familiarity is fatal to love. It: is deadly to a love that has no 
roots, Init it is tlio non rial unent of the deeply-rooted love. Yet 
it nnmiins true that al).«ence is needed to maintain the keen fresh- 
ness and due idealism of love. “Ahacnce/* aa Bandor said, "is 
the invisihlo and incorporeal mother of ideal beauty/* The mar- 
ried lovers who are only alilo to meet for comparatively brief 
periods between long absrniruB have often experienced in those 
meetings a lifedong succession of lumeYnioonfi.^ 

1 "T liftvft alwfiyn Iwhl with (lie liitn PmfCHisior Layroek,'* romarka 
Clouslon iHiiiJk’iw af .Vtiif/, p, iilt). whb a aubtlo Htudent of 
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There cnu he no qutsstiun that as presence has its risks for 
love, so also has nlLsenco. Absence like presence, in the end, if 
too prolonged,, alTact'S the iiiomory of love, and absence, further, 
by the multipliod points of contact until the world which it 
frequently involves, intrmliieew the prolilein of jealousy, although, 
it must 1)0 added, it is dillkndt indeed to secure a degree of aeso- 
ciatioiv which excludes jealous^^ or even the opportunities for 
motives of Jealousy, The prolihnn of jealousy is so fundamental 
in the art of hu'e that it is iiecossary at this point to devote to it 
a htief discuBsion, 

JealoiiBy is based on fuTidamental instincts which are visible 
fit the beginning of animal life. Descartes defined Jealousy as 
"a kind of fear related to a desire to preserve a possession.” 
Every impulse of acriuisition in the animal world is stimulated 
into greater activity by the prcHcnce of a rival who may snatch 
beforehand the covettal oljjetit. This scenia to be a fundamental 
fact in the animal worlds it has been a life-conserving tendency, 
for, it has been said, an animal that stood aside while its fellow? 
were gorging theinsclvcs with food, and experienced nothing but 
pure satisfactii)!! in the apiKdacle, would speedily perish. But 
in this fact we have tlm natural basis of JealousyA 

It is in reference to food that this impulse appears first and 
most consiiicuously among nnimals. It is a well-known fact that 


bvinian nature, that a niurried t-uuule aeod not bo always together to bo 
lia]ip.v, and that in fnrfc ipaHoiuilile abHcneea and partings tend towards 
ultirmita and cIoBcr union.” That the predongation of passion is only 
(•ompatilile with fiVtsenco settretdy neetla pointing out; as Mary Woll- 
Btonveviift long wince waid (kvfjIt/H of IVonioUi original cd,, p. 61), it is 
only in aliaenea nr in in i« for tune that passion la durable. It may be 
added, hnwaver, tliat in her love-letterfl to Imlay she wrote} "I have 
ever dei'Iared tlnit two people who mean to live together ought not to 
be long Roparatwl,” 

1 "Viewed VwumUv,'' HH.y« Avtudd Tj. Gcsell, In hifl intereating study 
of "Jealousy” (/IrnR-rfcrtii Journal of 7>sijohologif, Oet., 1006), "jealousy 
aeums auch a iiwr'SMry psydiological aeeompaihment to biological be- 
havior, amidst «>m|Mditive struggle, that one is tempted to consider it 
gGncticully among tlie oldest of the emotions, ejumynious almost with the 
will to live, and to make it scarcely leas Evuulamental than. feur'oT anger. 
In Inet, jeulnuRV rrarllly pfiawea into nng<>r, and is itself a brand of fear. 
- . , . In wriululily and mutual aid we sea the other side of the 
ahioldi hut jeahmay. however anfi-J'oeial it may he, retains a funotlon 
in KOfllogirul ♦H^onorny: vir., to ennRprve the individual as against the 
group. It Katvno'a great curreotive Coy tlio purely social emotions.” 
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a^dfltion with other animals intluec?*^ an aiiima! to mA iwndi 
more than wlieii kept by liirnsclt lie to eat from Jimipp 
but oata^ as it htis been put^ in order U) ptm^n-e taf from 
m«k in the only Blrong hot he knowfi. The M-mo feoling m 
ttanaf erred among aniinala to the field of And In 

the relations of iloga and otlier donie«*tirsil;ed animals io 
masters the emotion of jenUnmy is nfteii very keenly jisarked,^- 

Jealousy is an emolioii wliieh is at iU maximum among 
atiirnals, anirmg savage^^,^ mnong ehildreiu^ in. the .acmik* in llu^ 
degenerate^ and very specially in clironie ahMliolios.® It i« 
worthy of note that the snjurtme artists and mastera of tins 
human heart who liave most conemniiiaUdy rcprcMit'ed Ihn 
tragedy of jealoimy clearly rreognis'.ed that it i# either ut^vi.sliic 
or pathological .; Shakespeare mnde hi.a Othdh) a. hiiirbariin^ ^nd 
Toktoy made the ]k>/idnischelT of bis SwwJto a 

7t is an anti-social emotimt^ Ihongli it lias heen mrisiitasmd hy 
soine that it lias I’lcen the caiuH:’ of chastity a^tid Hdrlily. 
for mstance, while admitthag its anti-jisoc'ijsl rhsriiirtcr uml 
acciiTnu luting quotalions in evidence of tlio torf.i3ri? sind di»a.s-|«T il; 
occasions, smns fo think that it still ought to Iw? cfnwwnr^vd In 
ardor to foster scJiiial viiiiioi. Very dcNfjdAl s&piiniitm# 
oxprewed in the opposito seni^o. Jiea.fmi«y, like edJwr 
MVS Ellon Kfn% belongs only to the dawn mid flac itoifjng of h'lwt, 

1 Msny ilUhvlnttinriH are Immght tog«»ihi!?r in 

S.It'aloimy ainmug lower r«o#+u \my to or }jy 

trlbsiil ciistreiTw. Thio* fpmiph af ih^ p, «iS| 

MVirt in rofcireurrs to th«‘ R-vkiniri t»H«tani of ob.» 

told nil' that ho only Vk'hI: hi« wifi? irhcrt wh»» irmabl iii«t «4hiP'r 

men, KIuk would Inivo I'lothinj^ lo do wifis aftyoiio has si Isa t 

wn« her only htiUng!" R«.^«.iini.«?swn ulaowlosro' «how‘:s8 ehai fto Eskimo 
nro oapnhlo oF cstreiTic jealousy, 

sif^oo, Jifoll, Brruttiftbm dm Kindm, p, ISSj rf,, OsE^lfi? ‘"iBtydy 

of dojilmisy." 

'I .tofthwiny Jk nolorrnu*«ly onmmmi nnioiijsr dnm'k4rds. A» R. Illm- 
bniim iwUntfs mit R<‘^ual!r“ton d<t>r 

dnii.. lanai, this ,josdm>w i«. in mrt«f rum«, lumr#" «r Iw* WK'd'fossodod,, 
for Hit" u-lfr<. difsf?n«i‘d with lior hii^baiitb iroiioriitly wynMisiafthy and 
iTunpaidntiMhhi <d«(«vvhfift*, Alcolmlh" jfwiloti.w, hower^r, fsir 
liH hnttiH r*f siifii-Mtiri: in fart, and U otiUntrb**l ?irh.h ' isin.(j| 

hallii»"linnfh»ri«> fJ^n n, T>umtta, *‘Lh tof^fqiis dkin 
BhUnMjdituiin" F<*h.i. Hlos; "littirbhl i*?’a5oW«y/’’ Al«<'»**o«f 

nwi S'nimhiffitii, .Fnty, iSiCt ) 





mi i m%m foi I'bai ?.i ip >m i^fi4 ««'4„ lu# rtgbl, if 

gi-rf #?isira f !! m 4'5> 'Slitll Ilftip m.Mih, ® 

}j!| m teiii^lcsaj at- 

Ikf^ m m«'ll ma| 

|ifrs|’sl»lf b*' ifeitWnifb «s-|i«!»|f- it ffrrrHi rilliW’ t« im 

Ibr Isr-lpir^wItsH *>1’ # !-«;'%!!'■ 'iri® I Hmn 

llipf''tl*"'’'‘'"5it U ffSall ^a;r riiOf rii'-^sir llii.il, i| lIjrfsp-frsR? a, 

rt!iii«'4 f/iitfsfip iis,Kh''ir^3"'-<''«.l .itit.^i(.i# >/.%§ i-kilimlbiw, Tbfr« 

ai* Sijiiiiitrr |sr?4tr«i3f*«?' lifert:’' t..fpl hm, «'lairl? w# 4« 

iliiiiSifc ji im m ri'!!f.ili,»Mi mxHAit'M 

|i||i. W«'4 t«5i f-jsalt'iilsi ^araisl Mii 'if Wf if® 

d^t«S’r-.5|s,?;ii(r ,?sti$ :r»rsfip,5®i i| ssgrs-W U'^ It# 

tl'j-rfW t|:Si,jS)fS. nt *("*S?if I'j'l 11^5 lauf plaMl. 

|s|s, 1st ;■■ , »- i -ay|i I%r4 3,. C%.. IV li hn 4t4tife-' 

ii »f« ?«!(, ’'ihrf! Ilri-sru^t-pyja is-pjJs s.'lf I'rim.ia l-f-- «'3«’!J IsJjSL *httf i!Sl-i|K|j 

tla#a If.®-"' h' 4 fg'''>!h bfi, -iSIftkltl MW ©P-ncIi* ?«|9' 

%W! '^'T-O » ?;>«| 'rm'y'WJ'-SiMJ'A -Sun ar'iSi|.4-i||if iSi* psiajT' Iw’ B»f felt 

.ttSiV'sP^ja iwe- ll.fes wKW'Wwm!! .}» »!f «t 

■K-sll !g»*-w4 lateiVfxf'aitiPi'Wlt!! ,*' 

||,1‘!^^«4 Tjjt,/^ #.if,.il'/if4^»tir'B}ff#i, |?jp, 

|*,te :|5fJ» #?,. VJIr, W?is:i5>i ■!f'''Jiiti^,i^.sf ?};«![ 

«s!i| mnt«l ibjic fesIsL 

^s^iiw'it im -a?a smla-ti’sinj-silbK# 

flj I*. ^ im. SV" bt-e- -, H ftfl 

If jmS Hi! |!48!i«.W4t:sft-«'»l «)« ^ 

V s iw;*4' W'i.rwflf % Vim 

isal®*?*.' iBfs^ K5i!M-''S^>*!a|5(|r l-ill |#«l1#HSai(y Isy 

|||S!!!9 f-i)? 5ib» jrt-'SSlSf-Wli*. •JiJ'.WS.lKit'tSiir ?,», fess S$l^’'li8f!(*Si<i, ‘’'Ifei? W*!ir'56i SfttI 
■o.-sss.aK-s: ^W'. (iS!«i<;f«f'!*. 4«T>|4j: S:fcfeit^!^4 ’*|fritr4.i(Sii-li33f#*'».,“' jf^ir, WtSw* ifel# 

*sws»<9!la.e? .Iw-sf |(ftfewH*4 'ipmm «'*iif si.}»iirjfi«l 

«%$? '<•>’14 * J'cit'»ii!)ji«'i w)! s-iWjs# ji.ll# wlt ®t*ar 

#S|>I-I4 l,K-k'rlr.tf *'*<t'iMiC^.,” 1?^ Dw |fl!w9 IttiUlAu .. . « . 

iw m IWsiSif^g^ !©i jiitwsi |sis rlw ?■§•«« ; I «r«:«aild trwfflli 

|«ii ^Ifewss* «fcsK, pm^hn ih«!> -*4 *lsfi|«sr^4 ijii.Si?w|»s •Sas 14 

«#af i-flstw |« m thils^'ts Asft by&»?ssi«4 !:■'« ftisw* 

!^fes.f» ?!<■* Ii«e 'S('|».'Srt®'«| im ,® .- . W» 

tta'«ji«t». h-mf ■'■||.«!|«nsiii#|iilis' * I W'lWii"#,,, its^t ifcw l» ®« 

|9*«|liL«|s'$* .|sp#.|«*isi''f ;; mf pei4tefagteili *1 


ii iK '«?’!•,. If, 
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b«*»t it, l« Mdtliing tnirn'<* tlimii a Inutdl udisiKsI A Ilian wIm., 

by wsititrf, tliai i» by bis h«‘mlUary ronfsKihiUan. irs F« 

to fKilfton bl« own Hfi* nistl Klint nt 1ii« wib'. Snoh rrs'^n ojigbt o» no 
tttwaoiirit fo nrifurry, JiciOi c’rtm-iiUnn and .wb^-tinn ffbowld w'^irk *»gi!*(Ilirr 
to teiitninafiB! jll:^«ldU5'iy aw tar imwitilc irnin Um* Intmnn brain,** 

Kric Oillnni In ttn arllrlw rni 

in opptt-HiitJiii?! to Mid«? who Vw“lif:"Tr* ihwlt ‘’'nmkd’S iho 

homo," cloolniro« ITiot, rm tbo wntrstoy, it j** Kin* ohiof f«rw thiJut nmmab™ 
tlio home, long n,s* oiroH^m woirrs it wish tho traw of wnstimrni 

and 4iir1»ls» ft fnjm tlio koUI hJHHitM of inquiry, m long wifil k 

thrire. lint Din tfino viiil nomo wlion it wfll Hr hornicd in tho Hardrii 
df T.«(vo tm a noxHm« wood. T(t« vurjiSiitio inilwonoo In awisi'lly i« tOiO 
iml2iie,lilo to be ovorlooboil. It titrn« hanii;*}* lIiMt iniijbi I# i^omrtw^fiosi' nf 
Invo into JioIIh of iHsoord dinl Smiot it oniiHifii f»ni» jsH”!*, an»S it ih'hoii 
thtnn«aiulM to ilrink, rooklosn rxro^iiinM, and »nod!io*>.!i. Mwk»-ss th)p Vnw! 
Oim of your mnrrlod mon frirnd« r proHolilo wrdwror to i(?v«!^ry man 
who Mniiloa at his wito^ fitioMior i^i Jf*alnn^^i of bij* wito'a womm Bwinaitt' 
Utnnosj a third is winniiiH’d ItmuiM* bi« wifo 4mw«» imsrH atHoifilon 
to tho nhSIflrfTU S<inio of (ho womnji yon hmov display jralmj^^y of oiirry 
nllior woman, oif tiioSr liimlwind'ji jiitjn,tnii(jnK’-04«, mul mmio. iriif Idw wry 
dog. You iimat Ho. a'lniplnloly monojMilistrd or you do is^^t lliiwrongbly 
tovo. You inuf»t iidiniro no riiio Iml Dm ]w’r««*m with w'h«m you Imri* 
iiinnurod yonrsnlf tor Hfo. Old irlrndpsidp^ miwl Im dtowdurd, now 
friondHlifpa must not Ho tormed, tor toar of Isivtiking lliw jtesinUffid 
onmtioTi that *mahoa tbo hrmio/ " 

Kmi if joalnitsy in inaUtY^ of .rox eoiilD Ini asImiUos.! to Hr an 
ejiiotioii working Oil tho siilo of civilim.l jirogro^-ji* il naissi 4ili Iwi 
jKontei out that it morely «t:ta pxtmuilly ; it ftoi liavr lUDr or n© 
mil in.(lu(*neo -i thp jtorftoii HoUinm makra kiinirW'lf jiiort* 

Invahln by Iiiw j(?alcmsv niul fri^juontlv nmrh U>m Unabb*. 
tnain ofFort of his jealou^iy m to inf.*ro5(:»p, otol iisoi to 

excite, the cain*eji( for Jealousy, nml at the snnic tiiiH? to crtraisragi? 
hypocrisy. 

Ail tiui C!lrcumaianei.'S, artHsuivniiiunK'nto, and rwuill* of dmwiifcUe 
jcalonay in (hrir mmidetriy (y[»inil torni, are well iJluslralesI l*y a very 
8«r{ou« e[il«odo in the history nf Dip IVpyw Isfniwdirdd, and Hnv«? 
fully tttul fttitli fully ^et dtnrn liy Ihe great disirlsL 'Use 
»mhr««e of his wito-s Indydielp, as she iiuiDif now 1m n. 

alight one, but, ns IVpyn liiinsnlf mlmito, ipdle im’tneu»nbto. Ilsii to writ- 
ing, bnlng In hk Diirlv wIxDi year, rm Dm nt rs-s,* 

Day), "AfUir nuiipifr, to Imvr my hair wmtod by iHdi, whirii 



|li># I |» |:is|.«i «i5f|,!|,„ f(f*r 

w|'» 41*1 ^isk4 0ft , . . „ I mm 

lift n him i?<.„ ssmf Ife ;0?3 isiwl I *»'s4K''s«,tf'oraI tm pMft 

*f»4 «f!iy«K3j sss'^slifi-' ., ., ,. .. IJ«lffl' 

itf W?|{' mii?!f*fi* , , „ 1% il«i* ittwstibi/' fen* 

t|Fi,tM %ii!y asj^ !f.i!i»!r»s4^,ls pM lijfp'r' 

Snapft,., jsfJsf^'S ji^ijiji- pwf 

wjjife Os* -g-aifi fltiSii^ it tsteyt/|, Sj#*! i rr«-N-'»tn) !!«» W SSfMl 

:■»? I?i, issteil »ntirai ifics ?:«■ « |W8if f-ii)rr» mfei'.. 

3 "f5, «iss| wis" niif' wHsIrh j».l» |itrr4!e(!ia«*»i!l!!j!i' 

Bsxrsir dM sf*s»t'f 4#r 4s!,fr9stft jils®s ? jos^iai’ nm^ f mml «to 

i8i|ie> jjtsjd?, « St*'<'fe«‘8r I mmM mf nfmm-i: m (f*w,, m-P>4 feirfi s» 

^jlht*! i'ffK'4f!Si) mls-p^«( -f^,^ Kfw^spjsnd'?': ^*P' I *|.ii4, Sirtf 

Sa*?®?**' ■!i«J?iirl( I iasijsg in |iiis4a, I 4i(4 *''8*f!!il*i(?i!#'' fo 4rWl¥’ 

ftll^l! «'!).'<•■? I li(.iiP!(«<*4 Ip&id pt/M Mitel? iRwJgf-ti! W’fwlf, 'Oj*' S?tjS^ lli 

ftteft I 4^4 S!!i^«il I'JnswfV |(iss»5!4it®55nij|| ?dm*i llniw III}?®® inug hw» 

i»i!ds:ss|;' ®xwk 14 ijisf fo? msa?.. IJa ff’ai!*??l» r4 ftW |jw.><r)!r ^©4 IUmI 

!l!*ti>®ft ssj^y:' -b,|i'^ti(ii;44 li.rjfrW !|?| s?S mi8't''?4^4 W' for htT 

w^r ftiw fo ’Si i»«':(i!!|» W0 fflg'ikIs'Ji, aiftitj-f tea sraif w/tofoi WwitJirl fo 

'“IIW *irt4,,. sasi^iS flfi® J jWf *»»■?- HAS' ir^4iP„ 

iSiissifi’iisSf iSft %p, f/Mij.*!.iii.ts*.,jj' -W' *'’' 4inr, Ifes? Ifli 

I®*f |!ii» miiJe l».3s» m Ih# 0?5[ vtt Sfer 

|t^i.%i.iii5g(^ F«iff ttKWk«» I V'j|)!i|t ii6 »fp' fo4.?s Ml«sr|4.OTOTi.^ te-8itlii 

P!li9i(?& feW‘c'j|s^*5;)^ 8SIS t^'h iWilimiiiif.few-jr mUi 

Ssi^lsi r«S i'l® ?3lM'a;.pf l!(l.^>t<v *^l(« Il,lfy|f IspSifaripl flRHiriW 

llfic ?34'6 asif l^w 'SjiStia «! tft i'^ «!li?i|«.fosill: 

|V|rt « t-iPMlf *i! fo 

0^i^iei!r^€' <4 'Jww !>l iSSfet' bI {?»<«! fti*^ 

W Jtfiiai'iti^-msliiliiciit^ Witt!* iifi S-ma^Ja ^-tS 4;M7i^ W mriftsfW? 

ga"««|a is I! |a«ril:.tF iSi ml«v4 im ilfc*'i i|til'4^i:.fo»<ih(8«i!li.| roj *|4« JS'IH.*' Dfo 

Will.M W'W «7’!«'»i( , ftfe*'' ”‘«Si79an» ft. ft*7 «SW hm^' ’ITt*? m'Um fo hf ftllsfo IBl^WR 

|iiii,«|^' liisfir*'*!?# ftini #9®4 farw'rr Im m. 

4.«'sw K«s W? --ftl«iais ffr ftstft mf\ fo HfKi® rtl Aft ftlssp 

Umrn' |ji4» teW' for hk* »'S* is«« »wte!in wsp fepf'A ffaf 

fciiESti "I fhsip'sise W sfiisisM,, I I'srSit'^r foki w»4^ ftBjii" ie»c»1ft«»ir 

f--9 # ^ «!i!a,^!f?,, '^ isfof i« !^«wlf«!t34 ewsw-m Sf4« folltWif mill #lf.a.ft* 

fo., I *■».»■?» ,hmt iwstsa l|«» 

Sl«tt ftM liHI ftW Um 0 mm- mMrtUs$'p 11^ ss^?.ifci rfoy wat* €»• 

sfoj iV|(i^«i i!ii« Si® wfeHi will 

!».,(( m tfc »?' ftfits Sfo* fos& Bm4is &m |pl« np 

ffeSw W'Sl^s fo'ft* n-iml lll^fll#!®. wrISIs S»«f, 

®ft iSsiw MS)#?*® fttteip i!!S.4ria4rs,u ® ’sf I?*?' 

.fSc4.'’' ww 4*1' i.rt jsl'w If’* h^'i* 4»W‘, to ll« Mb tof 

tow ti' pIw 4'Mlfr.^- Ito'ft 
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f« miUsfaiKttirUy, and hii hmrt i® full of jay. But hU joy ts 

«b«rt.-livinl, for Mrs. IVpyj? dkrovRr«( tldjti interview wfILli IWj on Mm 
folliOwSuig day. l’i?pya dfliims it ftt then confaswoi, wttd them jg a 
wjore fulrirmg tban ever. I’epya i« tunv foally alarmwi, for hi® 

wifn ihr®u.M*n« to leave him; he, definitely almndou® Deh, iiwd with 
prayers to CJod remit ve« never In do I lie like Rgnin. Mrs. Pepy® k not 
however, iUl Jitht* inakas her liimlmml wrlU; a letkr to Ikb, 
telling her Unit she 1® little lietter tlmn a whnre, and that he Imtea her, 
thowgli Deb h spnreil thi®, not by any si rate ip? in of Pe|iys, loit by fchii 
cortstidmtene#® of tJie friend t« whorn the letter Wfliis entrofsivd for 
tloUvery. Moreover, Mrs, IVpyw arraiigeu with her hnabrtnd that, m 
futnre. whenever he idirijad he Jihall be aewimpatiied overyivljero liy 
hi« clerk. VVe ®et> tlint Mrs, Pepys pl5iy(S with what aj]i[H*arfS to be 
trlumphHiit akill and mucwws the part of the jeolotiiii and avenging wife, 
and digti her little French heels remoraeleafgly into her priMirate lHi?»lmnd 
and her rival, Dnfartunalely, we do not know what the final oMtoimo 
WftM, for a littlo later, owing to I ran bin with hia eyesigbtv Bepya was 
compel le<l to bring ln» Diary to an end. It k evident, however, wlicjii. 

anrvey the whole of this perlinpa typical episode, that neither liuaband 
nor wife wimi in the sliglUeist degnni prepared for the wnnrnonplaw jiwi* 
tion into which they were thrrnvni; that each of Uiein apjiearES In a 
painful, undignifhHl, and luiniilinting light/, that aa a rmuU. of it iho 
bustmnd tioquirea ulmofiit n genuine and strong aiTeetiqn for thw girl 
W"ho fa the eausa of the quamdi and finally that, even tbrnigb he iti 
evmipelled, for the time at all evente, to yield tv* hi® wife, he rfmiain'ii 
nl the end eKacUy what he waa al the Ngiuinng. Nor laid Uualtaml or 
wifo the very a)igli£«?«it >visb to leave each oUmr; the kind of inarriagn 
reniHiiU'd Jinn, but it bad been dugrnded by iiimneerily on om* »idv and 
the jeahms endeavor on tlia othor to «<seuro fidelity by touipuhdon. 

Apgrt uUogofchpr, Innvevpr^ from Iho quaalitm of His rdT^^eUvCi- 
m?Ra, or eveii of 11 to nikpry thbt it eavifitHt tti all mutonnnV, it k 
evident that 3 (;alcutoy ia incarapatibla ^vith uU tlto toiicU:*iK‘ia# of 
civili>,ntion. Wo have seen tliiit a ctortain dr-groa of variatiwi i« 
iuvolved in tlie Bexual rcdatioiiBhip, as in all otlior rolurjonahijis, 
and xinkiBS wa iiro to tiontimm to perpetuate iriaiiy evik aud 
injiifiticpfi, that fact has to he faced and vecogHi'mL We luive 
ako seen that the Una of our advnnee involves a eonatant ineruaiM? 
in vnoral responpiliility and Kfif-governnsent, and that, in turn, 
iinplif'B not only u liigh degren of Hincerity Init ako the reeog” 
nition that no person lins any right, or indeed any power, to emi" 
trol the emotinrm and iifitions of nnotlier pemon. If our nun of 
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ksTe rtsjiifl?*- still ®t i^eording to Ellen Key's phrase, that 

is a purad© to Im» with awe and gratitude, and by no 

u ri^?bl. to deiBamlal The claim of jealousy falls with 
the elihii riglib. 

U- k' -uMito |wl.b!©, BSmIj remarks {Th^ Lifd of- Ow yiwe, 

fib, X}, *« Uurm um pers^on at the Bumc time, with nearly 

ajisd to i» ton^Uy able to tissure each of the passion 
toll tor h#r mr him, Bteh adds that tha vast peyohlc differentiation 
hf nwytoni Jneroases the poasibility of this double 

hwf, tor if }« dBtomli tor nityaas lo find Ida eomplcineiit in a ainglo 
prsw;>w„ Jidm apjdiiM to women a« well aa to men. 

thwg jltorh Iskipwtw points out smr Ilebnat, pp. 643-652) 

Ihal ll i« imjwrtoMt to mn^rafer timfc women, as well as men, can love 
two nl sistSM* ISm^. Mt^i flatter theniHelvea, he remarks, with 

llat Shsai Ife tmmh or rather brain, can only hold one 

unao Hil aa thwup,, ssml that If tlmre is a second man it ia by a kind of 
pr^sitotMStoissi,, K#*#rly sill orotic wriUra, |>octfi, and novelists, even phy- 
isiri3?;jsi> aiifid iMdoiig to this clues, he aays; they look on 

H w«:iTPia!r« m pmjwrly. apd of TOurse two men cannot “posaeaa” a woman. 
!| however, the remark may be interpolated that 

U3H'T(f* SUIT*' Stony latscl Thomas Hardy, for inatance, frequently 

rtpprifwftds « wmwan m mors or In love with two men at the same 
f!iB93^| An y»k de«ir© to dcpreeUitc womeu’s psynhic aapiieity, 

ilarih Hot « W’onmn is not necKHsarily obliged to bo untrue 

tw cow Im-'imm- sshst hua ntneei'ved a passion for another man. ‘'To- 
day,'' Hlrth (nsly dcctarcift, ‘hmly love and justice can count as honor- 
shih' r««Hv« In miairHaiie. Thi intMlcm man accords to the beloved wife 
Hnd llto«wa|i(8iwhm llm mnw. frwdom which he himself took before mar- 
risa}|r, amd liUI! tokM In nitirrlage. If she makes no use of it, 

tsa I?* l«,» hw h«ip4?«1 — m mwdi Um Jjotter! But let tliere be no lies, no 
dacwjsthsn; the Imllajnmaahlc toundatlon of modern marriage is houiid- 
h?M idn«*rily and rrtoiid»hlp, the deepest trust, affectionate devotion, 
and «>st>uiii)ii*iaraltoin« Thk i« the IwJiifc Bafegimtd against adultery. . . . 

him, h»ww<fi'r, wh<i to, mn-erthe1es», o^'ertaken by the outbreak of it 
ir?cinwdii(» hlswi^rdf wllih the xmetouhted fuet that of txvo veal lovers the most 
nnhto Mihwtod and xlwp-tMing fHmxd xvill always have the preference.” 
Thiswir- wi» w«rsto tmnnofe too deeply meditated. The policy of jealousy 
1» only «6Wwto«ifnl-’''Wh«n U is auccessful — in the Imndo of the man who 
tha «» 5 {tomiil husk o! love more preoiouB than the kernel. 

U UpeiPi to wme tliat t]n rBoognitioii of vnriationa in sexiial 
rekitiruMkiiw, of th® tt^ndoMcy of the monogamic to overpas.*? Ha 
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liountln, is lirst a and a himpntnldG 

fall from a high idiMil. Tluitj howavar, is tin* reverist* of the truth. 
Thograat evil of inuiKjgaiiiy, ainl its iiiost Heriously weak point, is 
ita tcndi’iU'y to n«!f coiicrntralinJi jit the of the outer 

world. Tlu' flevil ulwavH coiju'H to a muii in flir* sVinju* of liis wife 
and ehilflron, said Kinlnn. Tlie fnniily is a great soeial inflmun'e 
ill so far as it is the l>rst inslnuut'nt for ereiiling olhhlren \\'ho 
will make ilio futni’o ritiniuiH; Init in a crrtsnn simse tlie family is 
nn aiiti'Boeinl inllurnrc, for it tends U> td^sorli nmlnly tin? energy 
tliut m needed for tlin invignralhm rd' soeioiv. It Is jaissihle, 
indeed, that ilial; fsud led fii (lii" nuuliriealinn of the iimrutgainie 
pystein in early (]ev»'Ici]dng periods of Imman hisiorv, wlieii i»oeiaI 
tjxtjfinsinn and c-olu'sion were the jjrimary The 

family too often temls to i-i<seiidih>. as Krmveone Inm said, the 
m-luded eolloction of grutis STaiudimes rovealod in their narrow 
liome when we easiudly raise a tint stone in onr gardens, (treid 
IIS arc the prohjenn? of ]r»ve, and great as slionld he nnr sUtentson 
to them, it must always Ik* jvmernhernl that lo^e is not a little 
eireh! that in eoiuplete in iUelf. II is the nature of love to 
irradiate, dust as family life exists inuinly for llie sofdal end of 
Itveeding the fnlure rare, so family love lias its sneial riids in the 
r.vt<'nsion of syiiipaMiy and offretion fii thosr* ontsjch* it. and even 
in eiidn Hint go heyond lf»ve {dtogetln'rd 

Till* f|ueslimi is deflated frojn time to time as to how far it i« 
poFsilde for men ami women (o have iidirnato friendships wdth 
coeli other ontside the erntie splima'.^ Hiere cam he no doubt 
wliMleV(?r tliat it is iierfeetly luissitjle for n man uml a woman to 
experieiicc for each ntlun* a friendsljij) wldeh never intrudes into 
tlic‘ sexual spfiere. As a laiU^ liov.‘(;vej\ iliis only hajiipeiia under 
flpecial croiulitinns, and tlio^o are generally eoiiditiiims wliieh 

1 .‘<<’lirerii|d jrt«irif,4 fMil c^Viia Slu'lla i*K Klilrdiim.” MuiU^rm'huij, 
IIUU), Ueft 7, [1. gflll tlml- (Yocflu* stno'e to hIkuv in Etivumf Hint 
n U'MiHiti iH liv till' Irivi' of ii iitan ivlio loimvx no) long iM'ytnuI 

liis lf*vr< to her. loid (iail it k lai’^v for lif*r to ili^velii* to the iimu 

whose iiiiiis Ih* ii» (he larger wmlil h^wtiiel hei^ejf. There priifonad 
truth hi (l»w vhnv. 

'•* A diwensdoii eii ''I'liOitiii*' fi ieiekliiii" of fids kind by wevernl 
wrifers, uiosfly Wmmiiuk sloe-e (^001011^ wen* iieiirlv enaally divided, Uiiiy 
h»' ffiimd, ftir SuHranee, In the iMiUj'n /^nha, yfareh. IIUJU. 
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OScliKlf* the anti inaf-t inUmatu friendship. as we have 

lovti Kuky bo dolininl an a nyiithesis of lust and friendship, 
frjfeinkljip ineviUibly enters into tlia erotie sihiero. Just as sexual 
nmotirni tenth Ui inerge iirtn friendship, so friendship between 
|K?mnw nf ms., if young, healtliy, and attractive, tends 

to invotva vtnqtiom The two feelings are too closely allied 

for an tiiiilh iai liHrrinr to \n permanently placed between them 
wiihoHt prob’j-^t. ^fcii who offer a woman friendship usually find 
that it is not raooived with much satisfaction except as the first 
iJiHtaSlim'iit qf a w annrr (^motion, and women who oiler friendship 
to rt man u«nally lirul that he reaponds with an offer of love; 
very often the "Trieiulship’' is from tlie first simply love or 
(lirlntiian mamjuemdiug under utvoUner name, 

*’hi Imijtf run/' a waman writes (in a letter published in 
(fnchlri'ht uiirj (irMritmhnit, Till, i, Heft 7), “the aonaea become discon- 
teitted at pninphjte (‘xrhiaiem. And I believe tluvt a man can only 

(i«triu« iitte iSm jjuJtUiil as^dciatiem with n woiiuin by wboiu, con- 

«J*uis«hv ur uju’iiui«*‘ifm«ly, Jje j« pliysituilly attraeted. He cannot enter 
Jiilo flw rh>fiir'f(ife pf^yphi« intercuurwe with a woman with whom he could 
nut iiuiigine hiiiiMdf tu phyt^iral inteveourHe. His prevailing wish is foi 
ilu? |Hwee^ai«ui uf a worimn, of the wlioli! woman, h(n‘ boul as well as hot 
knly. And a wnimm alw euunot iimigiue m\ intimate relation to a man 
in whfrJi tins heart and the Iwdy, oa well na Llm mind, are not involvecl, 
(Naturally f wm tliiukiiig of ptfO]ile with sound nerves and healthy 
bto«.KU a woman exirty on a Platonic relation with a man from 

y(?!M,r te year uidmvtt the iliouglit MmotimeH coming to hevt ‘Why does 
he nevt*r kim nw? Have I no ehatm for hlxn?’ And in the moat con- 
cealed x't^riker n( her hexirt will it not happen that alie uses that word 
'ki»i«' in tin? mnre contpreUcris*lve aenao In which the Freneh aometimea 
cmplny jl?“ TImre uiulnuhlifilly an xdement of truth in this state- 
menk The fnmtixw Ixflwecn erxdie lovxi and friendahip ia vague, and an 
IttUnntln p»ytdih‘ inhTiftiurae iViat is alernly debarred from ever mani- 
tealing itevlf in n tyxre>»M, or (Jther pliysicaL ninnifeatation of tender 
intiiniM^y, txnrda lex ^’iuiHtrtiinnd, and arouses unspoken and unspeak- 
iibh* tliougldM suid desiri^s which arc fatal to any complete frientlahip. 

Uinlruibtcdly the only perfect “PUtonio friendships” are 
thoM* whivh Imve been reached through tho portal of a pre- 
luiiJiittry erotic intimacy, In euch a case bad lovers^ when they 
Imvi; rmduidy travcrBcd the erotic Btagc, may hecomo exceedingly 
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gmid Iricndfi, A Batisfac^tory fricndr^liip k lUiBwiblc* bciwwn 
br^sithct' and siskr bacaune tlu;y have lanjii pliynicaliy intiiiuda in 
diiltlhood, and nil arntie curirmitif'P art? sibjient. Tlnn moBb 
admirable ‘'‘JdutcinU* may oftt.'u 1 h’ nttainc’d hy JniH- 

band nnd wife in wlnmi fiyinpathy and ntotimi and eommum 
interaslH have cnitlivod jiaf^nion, Jn n^^arly nil the iwBt famoua 
friondsbips of diBlinj^nuiiluid men and wisimen— ns we know in 
Paine. caPCB and divine iu ntlievH “• nn bnnr> juiwHion^ in Hainht- 
Beuvc’s worda^ has eerved us Ilia grdden key In nnlnek Ibo inust 
preeionn nnd intiiuale secrets of frieudsliiju^ 

Tbe frieiulHliips that bnvo l^ecii entered tbrowgh tlie mdic 
portal poseesB uu intiniuey and retain a ^jdriluaily »'ndic, ciiar- 
aefccr wliiidi eovdd not Im attained on (be basis of a nonmil friend- 
ship lietween iutsohb of the same sex, ’rids is true in a far 
Iiigber degree of 1 Ik‘ ultiinute rebitionsbip, under fnrtnnate eir- 
emnstanees, of husband and wife in the years after jmssinn him 
beeoine impossible. They have ceased to luj iiassionale lovers but 
Uiey liave not becorme im‘re frientls and enmradea. litore 
cspeeially tlirir relationsbiji takes on elements bormwetl from (he 
attitude of cliild to paremt^ of jeirent to ehiSil. klveryone from 
his tirst yeiU'H retains something of the child wliieU cannot be 
revcided to all tlie wtiidd; cvm'yone mapnres something of the 
guardian iiaternul or matermd spirit. Ihisbaml and wife are 
imeh child to the otlierj mnl are indeed pairait and child by turn. 
And ben* stilt the woman retaitin a cerlain erotic supremacy, for 
film is to tbe last more of a ehild tlnin it is ever i-asy for tlm man 
to be, and luucli more* esrentiiilly ii mother ilnm lu« h a father. 

tirorm (Dcr (hnusn, j). ttut) ]i;ih iKotitcil <*nt tliat 

Is reully inftdt' uf) of IkiUi s(‘xuiU jiistiiirt nnd pari'ulid ftihUnet. 

‘'go-eullml liapiy rninriiigfs,’* siiys Prof»'^sia- Thooiaw (»sv.p and 
JSwktif, p, 24fi), "rt'preMi'ut ini (npiillliriinu vimcIo'iI ihronjjili an i(‘xU<nsion 
of Uitf mutenml inteccHt of Uir wunnin tin* iiuin, whereby ehe looka 
lifter h'lH iicrwoiml neetlH ns slai tiers nfler tfitme nf tlie children — 

> TJiere are no doubt iin(ier(niit cxreiaiens. TIuiw MeriniPetH 
fmiieus fritMuisliip willi MIb*. .rruny lijicmiin, l usbrirnt'd In tbe hvitrr^ 
d Miiff /ncimriite, wuh ikuMuijis Plfiiejiit' (brunubeut on ^rerhiiee-'iiti side, 
Allb*. Ihieqului nduptiiia licrstdf In bis nniliule, Vf, A, ks*fi*bvi'i;, 
C-M^Vrtf faconnui; de M Fronde ItlOH. 
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cbprkhmg In 6* ?!hail— or in an extonsion to woman on the 

jmrt man id this nuriwr^'^ and anTixtion whidi ia in lii« nature to give 
to [W’itx J9nd rtH InljdP'fl!*) land jirwferahlv dmnh) oroatnrew,*’ 

•'Whif’n tin' dic-votinn in Sin* lio iHdum'n tnolIuT urul fson/" a woman 
wrik'pi. adeh'd Uh* rfdalhoi of hndmml nrid wife, tlin union of mar- 
riagit* i?ii raSiwnfil thr* high and hmmtifvil dignity it deflorvefi, and t:an 
aUnin 5ri fhk wpibL \i ™rnpr<diptnk syniimthy, love, and perfect inidor- 
filafidSiiig. t'Veh *4 the fnulU and wmikriiet«miis of lujth huIch.” '‘Tin-, fuuiula- 
lioTi 0 f PVf'ry trop wonmnV Inve."' nnedher wotnan \vriU\s, '''in a mother's 
temdrfirtr'^w. Ur whutju ?die m fi cliihl of larger growth, Eilthough 

she nsay at lluv wnnir nime haw a deep refipeet for him." (f3cc also, for 
jiimilar iopinif*)n of snolher woman of distinguished intellectual ahility, 
fiKdsnd'T' wt fi-rgiisnjsng of "The Payehie Ktate in Progiiancy" in volume v 
of tln-W" 

li U on tlio ymU of these elemental human facta that tho 
IwmanridSy -ftrdnvlive and inspiring rehUionsliipa of sex are developed, 
and n»4 by Ua* vmerg'enve of 'iwryMmaliUes w\io comVnne imiiosHtbAy 
esaHeNl B dnuf/o ler'islh’s, "Tln> task is extremely diffienlt," says ICiHeh iu 
hist Krxswl Life of TiVo,Trtfl:t% a elever and \'irtuou« modern wife must 
ei!{ideavi*r to ^^vminnr itt her single perftonality the aenanous attractive' 
pf an A^^paaia, the ehaslily of a Lnereee, and the intellectusil 
greatness of a f "ornelia." And in an earlier mintiiry we, ari«, told in the 
novrd of fM TsVi Fingldn, which hna wometimcft lanm attributed to Cer- 
vantw*. fhaS "« wonnin ishonhl Iw au luigel in the atreet, a saint in. 
rhitrdn twinHifnl mI Ihe wimhnv, lunicHt iti the hniiHC, and :i demon in 
\mV* The dvtnand» «iia4le of men Viy women, oti the other hand, have 
hreri almopl tm? lofty In lanir delinite fornmhilion at all. ‘‘Nlncty-nino 
out wf a hnndrrMi loving ivotnani*' ©aya llelone SUieker, "certainly believo 
that If a IhoiHBiul other men have hchnvcd ignobly, and forHakrtn, ill- 
wst«il. and dts^^dvi^l tho woman tlicy love, ihc man limy love is an excop' 
tioM^ nmrked out from all nthor men; that is the reaKon they love him.'* 
If may k- donbbvh linwevE-r, if I he great lovern have ever Hlood very 
far ak>v‘e Urn ordinary level of Imnianily by their possesMion of ptn’fcc- 
tion, They havt? bvtii iiuirmn, ami llunr art of love has not always 
esvUtded Oie i«w?*winn of linniau fniilUert; pEjr feet ion, indeed, even if it 
amid k* bnnul. ^vonM fnrnkh a kid mdl for love to htrike deep ruotu in. 

It m tm!y wli«?n wa raili/n liiglily ooiripUsx iiaturo of tlio 
nloHKniin w’Uxvh iiniko ii|J orotin Invb Hint m-c tian understand how 
it m Unit ihnt Uwn ran riauitiiviti; .^o tveiueiidous a leveluiuni and 
rvrrt «« jirofauml an iidlurnrr rvni in niini of the greiitti-^t geiiixiB 
Hini iiatdU'i t and in the ftpIuMV of tlu-ir irini^t s})iritual nativity. 
It i« not intTgly imkBion> nor any coimtdous skill in the erotic art^ — 
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inipurtfmt iis tbewe may btV'-tiiat would so ms to ftcoouiit for 
Goethe’s rohitiouship to Fruii you >Stein, or Wbignor's to ^bitliilde 
We«endortck> or tliat nf Hubert Hiid Klizabeth Browning to each 
other.i 

It may now be elriu’ to the Tciader wliy it has been iireeasary 
in iidjscuHKkm of ilie sexual impulse in its relalirmsbip to soeiety 
to deal wiUi tin; art of love. It k true that there ifs nothing so 
intimately private and personal us the errUie altuirH of fhe 
individuah Yet it is equally true that these rlfairs lie at the 

battiaof the soeial life, and rmausli tlie rend ii ions- “good or bud as 

the ease may be—of tljat proereative art wliieli is n suprenu* (‘OU" 
ceru of the State. It is IjeeauBe tlie (jne.«tiiai of love is of saeh 
Ijurely private intere.st that it tends to be sulunerged in the ques- 
tion of breed. We. have to reali'^e^ not only that tlie question of 
love subserves the question of breeds but also that love has a 
projier, a nec(»fl&ary, oven a soeially wlKdesorne clairn, to stand 
by itaelf and to be regarded for its own wortli. 

In the profoumlly «iigg(rHtivr, shuly of Imv«! whieh the distitigui«ht*d 
«dc[olagiMt Tnnle left be, hied Jit bin rlvtilh tt’A*ithrpjmht§it^ 

OriminffUe, hw; (.‘i/J, tlittr<i are SMine rrinarhs nji this jKJiiit: 

'*Soci«ty,'' hct Htiys, "bus Ih'ioi tar atno*, nod uoirt' liitidllgrntly, prwK- 
eupicd with the ptoblpai of atinworing the 'tpii imtifio of than Ihft 

'question nf Jove.' The first pridih-rn Jills nil uur eivil and eninmerfml 
codes. Tlie seixind ]iroldein lias lun'er Iw^eti elenrly sjuied, or ImdO'd in 
the fftOCj not even in ai\ti<mUy, still lens Mince the enming of rhrwtknity, 
for morely to ogcr Hitt utdiitionM of niiirringe and proslitutiori i» iminl- 
ft^stly inadetpiftte, Hlnteninm luive only H<‘en tlie «ii,h‘ on wldeh it 

J Tlu* InvedeUers of itll these dUtinguislied perMins have Iwen ymh* 
Ikhwl, lUisa Mnyrcder i%nr KrUik rla' Weihlwhk*nft iqr liiStl ft »pq.) 
diseiisses (ho <jticsiitm tif tin' hiindde aiui iiliwthite Timnner in wliiidi even 
men of the luost, nmw'uline and InipeLiioua jUMiius ahandon tlunUKelvea 
to the insjrirjitlnn of (he htdoved woman. Tlu; vase mI tint Iknwntngw, 
who liuve lieen lornied '“tlie hero and heroine o( (he inn?«t wonderful hwe- 
Btory that the world knowH of,” is sjusdnlly fiotaldei (Kllen Key has 
written of the Uruwnings from this point* of view in ,Wnw(fhrifi, iijul 
refercneo may In? made to an artiele on tli« Tlrovvnirtgw' lovedollers in 
the jEiImlmi'ph Vi'rnVir, April, IHlh)), ft is searetdy neoessttry to add 
that (III erotif rnlatiuiHliip may mean very imieli to pemn« of high 
inlrdlri-turtl Hhility. evr'u wlieu its iwsm* is not happy*, of Mary Wnlklono- 
ei’iifl. one uf the most inrelleelimlly dktlngiiiihed’ of wninefi, it may bn 
rmid lhafc Hie letters whieh viishrrnt' hrT hot* lo Hie worHilews Imlay am 
aiming the mast pasdmmle and ptiHu Ue htvedetiers hi English. 
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lc)udn^« pinrl^linii llnia^ Ih^ inartingi; laM. >Sterile love tliey pro- 
|i«5ii U) iMim \>t it ifi t-vklHil tlial, though liorn t\B the serf of 
gf^jierftlirsn, l»»vr irtiik hv dvili/^lioii lo lit! freed fraiii it. In place of 
li id it \m hmm u eiulj it \m created 

il#’Sf a litli’, a title. Diir gardem cultivate lloa'ers that are all 
tlK? rliarming kmmi Oiey are sterile; ivlij^ k the double corolla 
of love yU nmre limn llie Hkrilii'.ed flowers oi our gartlensr 

Tardr tkl Hio rniMtu k Llmi niir politieianB are merely uinhilimm 
fnr pwiT and weallli, and even when they are lovers 
Ihfy .Iff Ihtii JnHn«. r^silmr than V'irgik. ^‘Tlie future/' he coutinuca, 
(n llie Virgilhin??. kranw if Die nmhiliiiii of power, tlie regal wealth 
of AiuHifan or Kunijii^an inillioimrisnL once Hwmed noider, love now 
more, and more utiravk In itself the hni and higliest piirte of the aoul, 
where Hm llie bidden ferment of all Unit is greakat in RCuinca and art, 
nnd more am! morn Uim Rtiidioim and jirtkt fsfnik multiply who, intent 
on Dieir iiearefn) nrtlviliw, hold in liorror the buainewH men and the 
politiemns. i^nd will mm day miceped in driving them buck. That 
wniiri'diy will he Ih pmi anil capital revolution of luimanity, an active 
pityelirilogiea! revolutimu the rmipir.e,tl prepondemncc of the medita* 
live and wnlemfdative, the Inver's side of tlie liUnmn houI, over the 
faerish, rap!uimm, and anilntinus aicle. And then it will be 

undeNomS that one of the greateHt of social ptobkins, perbapa the most 
arducum of Im bm the problem of love/' 
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THE SClEKCli or I’KOCREATIOX. 

Tlies of tin* S«n*iK*r! of rnK*r»’ivlioii to tho Aft of Eove — 

B^xoal Dosire nnd fSi’Snal IMoaHuro ua tlu? Oonditiojifii pf Cinieo(jtum — 
EoprfHluetiou Funnorly Udt to ("Hjiri!*!! aiul Lma -> I'lio Qsw'slioii of I’ro- 
(neiititm iva a RrligioiiH QiiciiUon — ‘Tlu* Crwjl of Eugt'iiiiCi*- iCllon Koy 
ttluE 8 ir rVaaeia (JalLon- Our lH*Ui to l’*iHli'rity"-Tlu< Rrolili-Kri of R«- 
plMi’iijg Natural -Tlu* Origin aiul Di'Volopiiioril of Kiig:*nu'{|— 

Tim Gonoritl Aw't'plinuie of Eugifuinal l’riru*i]il(*rt! To ihiy — Tin; Two Clmn- 
Otelahy SVhicU Kngrniral PrinciiikH an* Branning Kinl«»ilii’d in BratTieti; — 
Tin; Soii«c of Sexual ResjHiiisiliility in llrjtrlion of Com* 

piilfory Mothevlioinl— Tim Brivilige of \V)luntar,v MotlioTlioiol— C.’auiWJR 
of tin; Drgratliitioii of !Motli(''rlttMHl““'-Tlin Coriliul of Conrenlion— Now 
BractitH*(U:iy Uu* Majority of Ilia Bojiulutipm in Civili^si’d Ct»uiitri»m— Tin; 
FalUry of '^lUu'iuI Sviiriila" — Art* l^arge Fiuniliatv a Stigma of Pi'gi-iierio 
tion?“-'*Br«errativc Ctoilntl tlu' Oiiirorjii* of NulunU uml Civilj7.i'd Brog- 

]reA»-““Tln! Growth of NVoMaithuHiaii Jfulieffs and Brnriin-s -Favnltative 

SlrrilUy ua IBstiuct from Ni‘0"Alull)iusiani!^iii “Tin* Mntlit'al iiini llygienit; 
KtWRtijty of Ctuitrol of r’liinn'itfioii — Brt vrntivo Mrllnnk Alvorlitun-Tlm 
New Ihjetriue of the Ihity to Bnictit'ci Alntrlioii- How Far in lliin .TviHlifF 
tttileS'“"T"iiwtr(itijoi an a ^ilednitl of Cojit rolling Brttcn'atiom Nt^gnlive Eu* 
gf*iiie« anti Bowitixi* EugfJiioH' <Tlii* t»f CciiiJienli'» for Marriage 

•“■’‘The IiifuleiiUfO")' of Kugi'iiirrt by Afl of Ihirlijiuient- The Quiekeiiing 

of the Sovial Ciniwieuw in Uegavd to Hevi‘dUy-"-V,imiUvli«tUH Vi the En- 
tlownn'iit Ilf Mollierliootl ~ 'riu* tVirulitionn Favorithle to ITorreation— 

Klerility -™The GueHtion of Arlilleial Fet-mnlalinn 'lln* l!p*st Age of 

Vroiireulion - 'Ijn' Qui'Htion of Karly ^foilierhooil “ 'I’ln* Time for 

BrW’ri*ntioii«~'>The Completion of the lUvimt Cyeh* of Life. 

Wk Imvo .neoTi tlial ilm ttrt of lovi,* Ims an imlt'ppudeiit and 
Dinply Jiiiitiriahlo right to (*xj,<te]K'r apiu’t, {iliog»'tlu*r, from pro- 
crealioji. Evon if we still lu-liovt'd— as: siU mon must oju-a liave 
bdiovt'd mir] somti ( ViUral Aiifitniliatis ycf holit'vi** — tluit sexual 
iiitert’otirsc has no ossoiitial connw'tion wilh tin* projuigaliori of 
tliif rare it wonlil have full righl to existorn’o, In its finer mani- 
festations aa un aiT i( U I'l'ipiiivil in (‘i\ i1i>;aUoti for flu* full 

1 S|ieneer and OlHeii, Xurthmn Trihm uf (Jirntml Aaslrtflfti, p. 33(X. 
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ile¥d 0 |»m<!Tit of i\w. indivislurti, atjcl it ia equally Tequired for that 
stab si It Y of rekiliooiiljijm Avbiuli ia nearly everywhere regarded aa 
a deiiujud of morality. 

tVliru wo now tum to the second great constitutional factor 
of rnarrkgf’^ pnMjriPrttlon, the firat jiulnt mi encounter is that the 
art of love here uhn has its place. In ancient times the sexual 
isuigrsK'iiee any man wills any woinau was supposed to be so 
ti niisUer of eour«? that all qinsstioiiH of love and of tins 
art of love rotiU! be left out of eottBiderallon. The proptigative 
flti might, it was lliongbt, 1 k‘ performed as impersonally, as per- 
functorily, SIS the early Cijristitm Futhere inisigiiicd it hsid hem 
perfornu'd in FaradiHo, That view is no hmgev acceptable. It 
htils to romniend dseSf to ineiq and still less to ■women. IVq 
know that in idvilizatinii at all event^s — und it ia often indeed the 
same ftnmng jsayageft - -erethism h not alwav-s easy betwees^ two 
selrutnl at randoni, nor even wluni they are more 
«jicf'in31y sehv’ited. Asul we alss) kiunv, on the authority of very 
ilistingwished gynsmdngists, that it is not in very iriuny cases 
SsUltriimt even to effwt witiis^ it m also nwiCBsory to excite 
orgtiiiu, if rrsisccplinn is* to he ncliievcd. 

prlmttivr le* well m the lli<Milogiana of the 

Ajpm. havM Jwlleveil tlmt wxumI exeiU'jiient on the wnmtin’s part Is 
iiwiiwiry m *Ta»oi^pU»e. Uteiifijh they have, seirietistsua luixetl up that 
la'lu^jf ^vith (aim sciestee mid tavrv »up*T*<lilii>n. Tire hidief itj^elf is 
«>upju’!rlif'4 Py »uits*!t lie* siiuwit vnulimi'a uud vjcperu'nced itaulevn gyniB- 
*now. YlatHianviii piuit^nn (in his leetiiroH on ^tci’UiU/ in 
nrgurd that i!>e of sexuid (kaive in vvomeii, and the 

aUi'asiKi" nf in the sej^urtl art, are pawindul influenfeH inakrag 

f«*i iHtersIjiy. lie huaighl forward a based cm liis eaae-hooka, allow* 

iiip tluii uf iH'iirly hair hniirln^d ^terih* women, only about one-fourth 
rx|«-ri»itm1 desire, while ]vm Ilian lialf ex]ierieiu?.f*d phuisure in 

Ihc wxual Met, In the nbsetun?, however, of a eorreajioiidiiig table eon- 
wmiiig fertile* wwiuen, notliing iw hereby Hlmolutcly proved, (ind, at most, 
only it priduibilily w1ahli»;hed, 

KiM'h, more reif?entty tin liis t^trsefiKd of IKonucn), lias dealt 
fully with tliU ipiewHou. and teueluic Ihe eoneUmion that it is “ex- 
Ireiiudy j|«r«ih!ihh'" thiil (he mdlve erolie pardeipation nf the woinnn in 
mitiui i« nn link in Hu* ehnin of eotuUtiuns prcHlueiiig coneeii- 

Uo«. Il jirl**, he rmnarha, In idllier or IsUli of tw'o waj'si, by causing rellex 
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in tliK* ccrvifMil Wfrrwtirdis, suid wo fft{oiiUtiti|j tlie paRrtnge of 
ll)W HjMf'riiiatoJixtri, and liy i‘auKliig cluingt^ft in Uuj (.‘(‘tvix 

itwdf, wIlU aligbf tloiwaiit of tint' utnrUH, w» ri-ruhn'InK flip rnlrfiiiw. of 
the iKfinpii PHwipr, KI*<p1i rpfrrfli ki flip Mnalngouw ftu*t ihiiL t!»>. firwt oc* 
eurfeneo of luensitriULtitin f»uon*(l hy wcxunl t'xeitpnu’iit. 

inline anlluiHtiua g^i ro fnv an to iin?«prL Umt, until volnplnouft 
extulcjni'ni cwrura in wtmipn, no iMiprcgnalinii ia poftftihle, TJu« ataU'- 
inent KiMoiia too pssit'rmus it i« tnio that tlir ovpnrrpnoc! of lni]tr('gnutifoi 
dtiring aica-p. Of in aji«’Hthp«in, eaiinot In* oppowd to if., for wp know 
Umt flip Mnpoij«pionKm’«R of Uiprp liy no inpaim pri'Vpiita thn 

tK!<-nrrpTiee of winplct*? spxmil fspitmupitt. \Vp pniinot fail, honpvi!r, to 
coimwt Urn fm-l Umt impfpgnatiun frpqiipntly to opoiir for ninntha 

ttnd even ypar« aftpf nnirriuRp, with tho fnpt timt sipxuul phamuns in 
roitut oti Urn wife** part alno fiPHupitUy fuila to iKicnr for a Rinulat 
period, 

‘'Of aJl huinun hiKtifU'tH,” Suiii Hnid,^ “that of repro- 

duction 18 tlio only nruj udiicli rcniniiiB in the )n'imitive condition 
and hafl received no education. We jirt)ercate to-dny na they 
procreated in tlie Htom: Age, The mo 8 t iniportaiit act in tlie life 
of man, the auljlinn'Ht id all pcIb since it i,“; tliat of liis reproduc- 
tion, man aeoinnpUshes tfkday with as inui'li eurelcsaneas as in 
tile ngf! of the cave-man,'- And thougli rinard himself, as t)u*. 
found(*r of puericuliun*, hay greatly cnatrilnitcd to call tiltcntioii 
to tlu* vast destinies that hang on (In* act of ^nwreniion, theve 
dill rcinajiiH a laineiitidde amoiuil; of truth in tliis rtalpincnt, 
"^Future generalionsA’ writes W(*«tcrtmirek in his great history 
of niora! idcaa," ^'will prohiddy with a kind of hiirror look hack 
at a iieriod wlien the mosi imfinrUint, and in its consequencet? 
the inosi fa r-rca filling, function whieir lias faHtin to tlie lot of 
man \va« entirely left to individual caprice and Inst-” 

We arc told in liia Tnh^e To/A*, tluit I lie great Lntlier whb 
amidomcd to say that OchFh way of making man waa very 
foolish (“sclir natTiHeh”) , uiul tliat if Hod liml deigned to take 
him into Iliseaunscl Im would have strongly advised Him to rnake 
tile whole huinau race, us lie nnuUi Adam, “out of earth.” Aivd 
cfuiainly if ajqilicd to llie carclcHS and nickleas manner in which 
jKocreation in TmlhcFH day, as at ill for the most ]Hirt in our 

1 Acfiidppiy (If MidipiiiP of Vnrh, al . im. 

tTh^ Oi’igiti Hud i^ r'chijiiiicrrif af llw Murnl hhm, vol, U, p, 406. 
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owiij was imually I'arricul out thure wuh wound comm on sense in 
l!u‘ remarks. If tliat is tlic U'liy proorcation is to be 

eaiTicd on, it ^>’onlfl be Ix’tter to create and mould every human 
bf?ing rtfi’csli Mui tsf the earth ; in that way we c.ould at all events 
elimiriato evil henriity. It was, liowevor, unjust to phuie the 
rt’sjKiiiaslislity on (oitL U is men and women who breed the 
]it?nph? tluiit mukr* file world good nr bad* They seelc to put the 
evilw of aoriefy osi tn soiiicihing outfside theniscdves, They seo 
licnv large a proportion of human Imingy are defective, ilheon- 
ditioned, atUi-soeiat, iiieapabk* of leading a whole and beautiful 
human life. In old thanhigieal huiguage it was often aiiid that 
aueh were Tliildri n of llie Devil,” and Lutlier Inmaelf was often 
ready enough to attribute tlic evil of the world to the direct 
iiitorposilkm of the Devil. Tot tlmse ill-eonditionod people who 
clog the wlicida of society are, after all, in reality the children of 
Man. Tlie only Devil whom we can Justly invoke in this matter 
iH Man. 

*riie cominaud ’"Be fruitfid and multiply,” wliicli the ancient 
Hclircws put iiitfi the mouth of tiiuir trilad God, was, as Graekan- 
thiirpe isoinla out,^ a eorninand supposed to have been uttered 
when there were only eight personH in llic ^vQrl(h If tlie time 
slioiild ever again m ent when the iidiabitnnta of tlu* world could 
he counted on one’s fangers, such an injunction, as Crackanthorpe 
truly observes* woidd again he riaiHonalde. But wu have to 
riniieniher (Init Uvday humanity bus spawned itself over the 
world in hundreds and even tlionsands of millions of ereaturea, 
a large proportion of whom, as is but too olivioua, ouglit never to 
have Inxm born at all, and the voice of Jehovah is now making 
itself heard tlirough the kadcra of mankind in a very cliiferent 
sense?, 

ft is not surprising that as this fact tends to become gen- 
erally rccognij'/nl, the question of the procreation of the race 
.■ihnuld gain u new slgrii(icance, and even tend to take on the 
clmractor of a new religious movement. !Mere morality can never 
lead m to enneern ourafdves with the future of the race, and in 


J mul f’t ogrum^ p, 41* 
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tilt! (lays of old, men ubcmI to protest against the tendency to 
fjulvtirdinatc th(i intereste of religion to the ehiiriiB of "mere 
moniiitv-** There was a sound natural iut^linel underlying that 
protwt, so often and m;i vigorous! v made !)y C'hristhinitv, and 
again revived io-day in a more intelligent forni. The elaim of 
the race is the claim of religion. Wc have to hewarr* lest we sub- 
ordinate that cfhiim to our inoralitir’s, ^loruHtips ere, indeed, an 
inevitable part of our social order from wbich we eaimot escape; 
every community must have its nr ora . Hut we arc not entitled 
to make n fetich of our morality, saeriheing to it tlie liigheBt 
inUTcats entnmted to us. Tlie nations whidi Imvc done so have 
already signed their own dcath-wniTant.^ From tliis point of 
view, the whole of ('hriatianity, rigidly (considered, with its pro- 
found conviction of the necessitY for foretho\iglit uiid preparation 
for the life luweafter, lias been a pri'puratinn for eng^mies* a 
schoolmaster to discipline within im a higher ideal than itself 
taiiglit, and we cannot tliernfnre he surprised at flic snlidity of ijre 
hfiiin oil wliich eugeni(‘al conceptions of life are developing 

The most illslhigaislicil iiioaerrs ef (lit- aew njeveiiiiMit »»f devatirui 
the creafitm of I'ure HtT'iu iiiib'p'ndeiOly l*i Ijavt* nadi^ted »(.« 
ndiKiiiiiis elmmeter. Tliiti filliiutF ih ftpudly mstrketl io f’llcn Key and 
Franeia tJaltnti. In lirr (VnfMri/ nf ihr f'hild (Kiin1i«h trinmlation, 
lUflftK Klh*n Key entirely identilleji liemdf with (lie engeniv movement. 
'*Iti m only u i|ueHlir)7i nf lime,” j^lu* eUewlu're wrKen (fTdirr Lirhn nnd 

p. -llJii, “ulien tlic Hllilude nf K^xaety (nwards ti Hcxiiid uainn 
will depend not on the fnrjii of llte iinimi. hid nji the viilne of the 
children ereided. Men nrnl wnmen will (hen devoid Hm wime relija^louis 
cnrm‘HtneHR to (lie iim'chie iiiid pliy'-ienl jM-rfeidioning of thbi nexinil 
tftxk ttH I'hristhuis Imvi' devoled to the Halvnlinn of llieir Minis/* 

Fir Franc'lH (tullou. writing n U‘\v years hOei‘, hut, without douht 
fmhpendeiitly. in lUtifi, on ”lleHlrielions in ?duiri«g*/’ and **Kugiaiics 
fi« a Kaetor in Pidigion” ( S'n* of (he Foriolnjxienl Soelelyi 

vtd. ii, |»p. la. remarks; ‘Tleligious pm-ejits. foanded on llm 
rthies and praetiei* of older days, TWpiire to Im ndnleriireled, to maka 
them (;imfnrin to (lit* neeiln id prngremive natinim. Ours arc already so 
fur Imlnnd nutdeni re'iniremenls Ihut mneli 4 if onr praeiieo and our 
\irofesMnn efinnol In* rrsmciled wUVamt illegii iiimte cawnmlry, tt aaema 

I f*f. lU'ilmiavr, K'nlafcAfiuig-^fn Htdiitddr d* s Tirtcatcii anti 

H<1 11, p, .11. 
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b> me tViat few iliiiiiUfi rire more ncedfid by ha in England Dian a 
revjsjM! of <nir r^digicj]!, to adafil it to tho iiikdligosncu and Ti(;rjd« ot this 
time. < , , Kvolutinn is a grand j)huuta«iiingin'ia, but it 

a^tjtuineH sm inJinilely more inUTMtiiig anijctrfc under tlui knowlcdgn tliaL 
tlio inloUigeiit art ion cd the liuiuan will Ia, in Kouia small nii'iisurn, 
eapalib* of guiding it?* Mnii lin« the [>a\vor of doing tliia larg(dy, 

w far ns ilie evolulicm uT humanity i^ concerned; be haw already af- 
foetal the ^jtialily and dledribution of orgntiit; life »o widely that the 
cliniigv'?* on tht;; tiurfare of tlus earth, merely through his dittforestingB 
Rial ngf'iruUuret wt«uld hr rei’‘ngiii?aldR frotu a distaiicci as great as 
that of the naasn, Kugenirs is n virile ertied, full of liopefivhieBa, and 
Mppruling to nniny of Mu- noh1ej*t feelingM of our nntave.” 

A» wilt always happen hi every great inovomeiit, a fesv fanatics 
have Carrier! into alnmrdily tlie Indief !n the HUpremo religioua impor- 
tariee »*f prmTration. upnrt from iwoereatlon, writes oms of theao 

fanntit'i)*, Vaehcr de l>ajM[njge, in the s[nrit of some of the early Christian 
Fnlhera oiil'e p.lfHl), \n an alierration comparable to siulism and 

noikmiy. I’rorrealioii Ih the only tlung that mutters, and it must be- 
cnim* *'a legally pre*jcril>e*l socinl tluly'’ only to lie exercised hy care- 
fully m*b ctal iM«r«uiw, and forbidden U) cdlverA, who must, by necessity, 
hr* «!rpri\t'^l of the janver of proororition, whilo ahortiou and infanticide 
must, iKidcr rin‘nnc*lanecH, isri'uinc eompulsory. Itornantie love 

will diMpprar by a jirocctis of Hrlcction, iia also will all religion except 
a new form of plmtHc wors^hip (M. Vacher de Lapmige, “Die Crisis der 
8exucllpn Moral," Pntiiiaeh An{}iropolarfi»che, Revue, No, 8, lilOS), It 
in ftVillWicnt t*> ]adnl out tVmi love vs, and always must he, the natural 
portal to gicneration- Such excestsea of procreative fanaticism eiinnot fall 
bi t>rctir, and tlmy render tlu? more neecasary the cinplutAis >vhich has 
here ln?cn jduiriM on Iho art of Im e, 

**W}(al lin?s pdFlt^rity tlonc for me that I shcnild do anything 
for postcTity u n'nia is aaid to havo aflkod. The answer ia 
very Finiplt^ The human race han done every tiling Tor him. All 
that he i?i, niul can he, ia its craation ; all that he can do ia tha 
reanlt of ita lahorhiu^ly aceiimuktod traditiona. It is only by 
working towartk Hu* creation cvf a still better posterity, that hb 
can rt‘pay the good gifts wliieli the human race lias brought him.^ 
Juat an, within tlie limits of this present life, many who have 
received bciiielife and kimlncsses they can never repay to the 

> "The d*'ld Hint wu owe Lo tliOHC who linvti gomi bofoTR uh,” fifty* 
Hiiycrnft f DonriniHin ami fined PrugraSf fn 100), ‘Svo Gftii only repay 
to thoA« who i?omo after ua." 
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aFhiul giv^r^j liud a pleasure in vicari^mHly vFpuying Uie like ta 
othare, »o the herituge we Inive ree<‘ivird fnnn our aBeemleiits we 
can never rcpay^ arivc hy Imnding it an in a In-tter fcinn t« onr 
de«cendant8. 

It i« iiiuloulitedly true lliat the gruwtli fd cugenical iileulti 
haa not been, for the moat «lue to religinna feeling. It has 
btc'ti chiefly the mitooiiiri of a vrwv grtitlual, Init very com prelum^ 
»ivc, nniveniRiit towards antdal nnielinrution, wliicli hiiH been going 
on for innre than a century, ainl whirli Ijiia InvolviMl a jirogrewaive 
clTort towards tlic ladterinent of all the eouditif^ns of life. The 
idealH of this inoveinent were prt)(*l aimed iti the eiglitecntli cen- 
tury, tliey hdgiui to liTid exjiroKsInn early in tho ninetemith cen- 
tury, in the initiation of tlio iiualern system of sanitation, in the 
growth of factory Icglshition, in all the ntovcmcnla which have 
been borne oinvtudsby sociulisiti hand in liund with individualism, 
dlic inevitable tenrhmey has been shnely towjirds tlie root of the 
nuittcr; it began to be seen that comiiarativelv little can lie 
effected by improving the rnndilinns of life of aduUs; atlcntioii 
began to be. nmKamlrjiteil on ilu' rbibh on l)ie infant, on tho 
embryo in its mntherV wondu and this resulted in tlie fruitful 
movement of pucricnltnre inspind liv Pinard, and nmdly the 
prohlt'in is lirmight to its source at the point of prncrcatjon, and 
the regulation of scxmil seleclipui liciwccn stocks and hetween 
individuulB as the prime comlilion of life. Here wc have the 
Kcicm-i* of eugenics whicli .Sir Franci-s (faltnii has done so mntdi 
to make a ilcfinitc, vital, ami ]U'iiclical slmly, and which in its 
wider hearings lie defines ns ‘"the science whicli deals with those, 
ftociiil cngcnjcs Mmt influence, nn'iitully or plsysically, the racial 
fjualilicH of future generntions,'’ In its hirgesi uspind, eugenics is, 
HR (hdtou lias elsewhere said, rmiiPs attcunpt 'do rejdace. Natural 
Selection hy other processes that nrc more mcndful and not less 
efTcctive.” 


In the hi«t eliriptf»r ef Iuk .l/rmeHrw of .!/g Lifi" (IftfiS), on 
Tmuroveuu-nt,'’ Sir I'Varu'is ChiK^iti rurtli the nt-imii niul ilcvclnp* 
nu'nttd his isuiccjairin nf the Mp-ii'nen nf t'liap'nii f*, The tcriu, 
hti /Irnt UHt'il ill ISH’t in tijs Uumnii hiil flu* <*r»iicention dtiiCB 

from latsn, luid cviui ciulii*r. tlitUmi 1ms riiani rmmtiy iliHeiiSHt'd tho 
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problmiHi of in jiiipprH read bufore tlio Sociological Society 

Papn^, yoU, i «ml ii, lilOii), in the Herbert Spencer 
Lcefiire nii “Prolmbility the Ftnirulatuni of hhigenicH,’' (1907), and elne* 
wlifte, Cialton’ss riUTncroim inf‘jnoir« on tbi« aubjcct biivo now been 
puldiHltoil in H ccilbndi’d form liy Uii' Kiigoniea ICdiieation Soelety, which 
wm^ CHlnbliwInHl in 1P07, to furl her and to popvilarizc the cugeuical 
attilMdo townrda mcinl rpicHljroiw; The Ivttgenw/t Review ia publiBlicd 
by llii« .Sncifdy. fbi Uic imiro alriclly wiinitillc side, tnii^uio studies are 
CHiriod on in Ibc hbiginvioii t^iljunilory of lln.^ Univeraity of I>ondon, 
CfttaVdi^^lu'd by Kir Fratudw CluU<u\, ami now svovking in comwefcion with 
ProfoaMJr Kiui I’ciirmjtdH biornctrb'. Inborulory, in University Collego, 
Miidi of T’rofj-rtKor IVwrsonV Mlniistiral work in this and allied direc- 
Itoiis, is tbn tds^iwralion of idens ivnd suggfstinna +.bi*own out by Galton. 
Keo, t'.g., Kwrl rcui wu's Knlu rt Hoyle Lecture, ''The Scope and Impor- 
(Jinw* (o the Ktiitr of Ibe Soienn* of Nuliuiml ICugenicB” (1907). Bio- 
mraikn, r'diUnl Ity ICnrl Hearson in nwHOciiition with other WDikera, 
eonbiiiis nuiiiorouM Hluli'Hdlral uuanoirH on eugenics. In Gcrmiiuy, tlio 
fiir Rameit und (jefft’llfuehaflH-hkdoific, and the roHUsch-Anihro- 
jHihufirndie Reru^, nre largely (usaipied willi viirloiia aspects of Buck aub- 
ject«, and in Aiuerba, The Pointlae Rrienee Monthly from time to time, 
publisher urtirles wldeb liave a bearing on ougnmies. 

At onn tiittif thpro was a ttMulonr'y to ecofl', or to laiigb, at tbe 
ougonit' Tiiavpinent. It rogunltid as an attempt to breed 
riuMi iiH men breed nnirnul>', aiul it wuh tliougbt a sufficiently easy 

to awoGp away tln« m'w niovement witii the remark that love 
liiujtfij's nt btdfa and hn\u It is Tunv beginning to bo better under- 
Ftniid. XniK! l»ut r!niatie.s dream of nboll^hing love in order to 
eiTei’t pairing by rule. It \h merely a ipiestion of limiting the 
poajiiiliK? number ol' nuiti» from whom em-li may select a partner, 
and wo must romeinher, Turn nlwaya been done even by 

Havttgew, for, aa it Inm Vunm fiaid, "^‘eiigenica is tlio oldest of the 
Heienrcm." Tim quei«tion ba« rneredy been tranBfonnGd, Instead 
of being limited meduvnieally liy castn wo Ijegin to see that tbe 
olioieo of i^exual niatea niuKt be limited intelligently by actual 
HtnoHS. ProiniseiKniH marriages have never been the rulej the 
jmsBibility of dmiee has ahniya been narrow, and the most primi- 
tive peoples Imve exerted tlu^ most marked gelf-restraint. It Is 
not HO im:‘rdy among remote raeea but among our o^Yn European 
aneastnra. Tlirougbrnit tbe uffiolo period of Catliolie supremacy 
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till* Canon Inw miiltiplitid tbo iinjiinliinoiits to matriniony, as ]jy 
ordaining that consangiiinitv to lln? fourth dogrrc* (third cous- 
ins), as well us s|hritual rolatituishipj is an iiiiiMiiliTvicnt, nnd by 
Rudi arbitrary proliild lions liniitod the range of jirmsililc mateH at 
least as much as it would lie limited by the more reasonalde dic- 
tates of eugenic considerations. 

At tb« jirescnt day it nuiy lie said that ilic principle of tins 
vnlmitary control of jirocrc-aiiorg not for the Kcllish ends of the 
individual, hut in order to e?itinguidi discapc, to limit liununi 
jiiiscrv, atul to raise tlic g<mend Icvt?! of humanity liy sulisLiluting 
(ha ideal of quality for the vulgar ideal of mere quantity, is now 
generally amqiti’d, alike liy medical pailiologisls, embryologists 
and neurologists, and by socrologists and maralists. 

It wouUl ivo I'AHy mu Hi ply <|iiot}vliuos from iViwtiuginwhptl mo 

On tliis tiniiit. 'riois*. (»nlnlM out (KmuSm Opiimwte^ 

p. 410} lltat nrUojliia«ii» tn involvn tJn‘ liniiOUinri <»f alfMpring in 

tin* fight Ilullarilyin* ('nia'ludi"^ Iii« IritntiSH on 

Aufnuimil with tlir tluO “Mngcnlrs’' i»r ucU- 

hfpfol ting. oiH! nf tin" worhEx lOMHt jUf'Hwuig prnineuiM," Dr, 
Knliinnviti^'lu (hr (Hiiinr nt tin* JauriimJ uf Mr nint tn a hrll- 

liiint Htid thouditful piqn’ir, rfaU Udurif’ tiu* llnnic f’nrs^rms i*r 
t'hidogy in tOOft, well in the Miimr^ sr'iwr*: “’‘XatiMns Imvr’ not 

y<?t (’levufetl tin.' iMiiM|ry of gcOMHir fuiulioii In the iligutfy of nn enerj^y. 
DUnjr rriergieH known l4i uh, ov^mi of llo' nir‘a»o‘f*t Imvi* lung 

((roll wiwiy ntiti/.cil, imil llo ir {(t tivitieN. nn the )irtne)|»h' of tho 

MlricloHi jH-isiKihlM rwiiomy, 'I'ltiw H'mjoniic M(Mi3r,aiioii luoii heea tinuiglit 
ftUoiit. not through iniy riiforeeim'iit of logirtlrtlivo roKlrief ion«, hut through 
strflflily progrc't^wiivc linnDiii iiile11i>e"nei», Keorionor hriiidling of geiiritiia 
funeUttn "ill, like Ihn oi-oimmif funcfifia iHlicr r-nergicH, nomr nlHUtk 
tlu'ough a KU'atly luul prvigri'><^M,lve intellevtiml d^vetiquiu-ut of tirtlioiiis.^' 
"noTo nrt» t‘ircimi«[4Ui<'tiH,” ^ays D. If. llughci** (‘’‘KciilriHcd PrfH‘ri*a- 
tion.'* .-inVmX nnd yrurofvffist. May, IIHIHI, ‘Miiirlcr whicTi the prnpft- 
ptiim rtf Ji hmnan Hfo inri,v bo jh gnivcly crlinrnal ns tho taking of a 
life nlrpaUy iK'giin.'’ 

From lilt* general hielngicuK an wall aii frtuii Die «t!ir*iologi);al Rldn, 
the ncccpliuu'c of (he Hiniie s(iintli»oinl iw coimlatilly becrtivong nioro 
general, ftir it ih rwigiti/ed {u (io* innvilalilc milr'onic of inavomonta 
whicli have long Wen in progres*'*, 

^‘Alrwidy,** wrote iruyrt'fift Uinrninhm nnd /foor p. DIO), 

refijirrlrig lo tlie lasv for the prto'cidion of crucHy in ehiltlren, ♦'publio 
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opinimi )ni» <‘xpi'w«»*rl in ilu* ]>uljli(>, nito tlnifc a man and woman, 

in iK'gPlIiMK n t-hild, inimt tukt* upon tlunnaolvnfn the obligiLtion and ro- 
fipdnxiliiHfy i>f mdiig Unit Unit oliild in not subj^ictt'd to cniGlty and 
hurii^liip. H i« Intt mio wtep morn to say that a man and iv woimin 
isliall Tm* iitiilrr tihlijyialhtn not to produnn children;, when it is certain 
that, from their w.'inl of plivsifiun, they will liavn. to undergo suttnriiig, 
mill will keep up Imt an unirpial struggle with thnir hdlows," 
I'rofrHwiv .T, At'Umr Thomson, in his volume on IlGriidiiif (IDDH), 
vigorously and ternperatidy ploadri (jo 512S) for rational luethoda of 
Biigonirs, na j«jtwhiI1y demanded in an age like our nwji, whon tlm xinilt 
liave Iwen giMUi n laTirr eluuuMs of repioduc-tion than they have ever 
hern givfm in any of her age, IhUcwni, again, nderritig to the growing 
knowledge of hiTedily, remarks (Mf’iuH'H Pvinriydra of //erah'/y/, U)0», 
p. aihil ; *'Uefit<tie knowiii dge must ci-rtainly lend to new coneeptiona 
of jnstiee, and it is tiy nn nieiins iin|KmsittUi that, in the light nf such 
knowledge, puldk* n[iiTii':m will welcome measures likfdy tn do more 
for tim cxfineiicm of the criminal and llie dogimerate. than has been nc- 
mmpli>ihi('d by ages of penal oimelnient.’' Adolesei'iil: joulhs and girls, 
said Anton von Meiigcr, in bis hist liook, the prcignaiil .Ymic A'7/fe?i7e7(i-R 
must Im taught that the prnduelirm of eliililren. under eevtain 
eiv-nniiNiIjinecs. fs a rrirne; they must also he taugld the voluntary i*®* 
aliaiiit of wmreiitinii, even in lienUh; such teaehing. Monger rightly 
added, Is a itecc»sary iireliminary to any legislation in this dircotitni. 

Of recent years, many IsKikiS and artielcs have been devoted to 
the ndvoency of engellic method Mention tmiy he made, for instiuico, 
ttf ropufritum «n‘f l’ra|/!Tss MllClT 1 , by Hontague. CTUckivuthovpe, rresi- 
dent nf the Kugmiics Kdiieation S^wiety. also, ftaveloek KIUh. “ICn* 

gerilcH and Vahaitiiie,*' S’infiP p7ith Ct^nlurif and Aftc')\ May, lllfKk 
It limy ho inentimicd that nearly tldrly years ago, Miss J. IT. Clapperttm, 
ill licr ,V(hyUi7i> .l/rtniMViui (ISHS, Ch. XVII), pointed out that tlio 
voluntary restraint of pmereation liy X'emMalthusinn inethods, apart 
from merely prfidenl ial iiio( ives. tlierc cd early rtsingniwd, is *hi new key 
In fill' Hfwial position/’ and a neeesKary eoiidUitin for '‘national ra- 
gi'iieration,” iTofessnr Karl IVArson’s f?roi;nd«'orJt of /iJngPnms, (191)9) 
is. periiups, tlie Iwfst brief introduction to ihe subject. Jfention may also 
be made of l)i\ .’^'nleeby’s fUntmtlwod and fiaoc Culture (1909), written 
in u jsijmhir atul enthusiastic manner. 

How widt'lv (he gr ticral principles af engtmies am now aeceipted 
ns the sound melhod nf raising tlie level of tlm human race, waa 
Well shmvn nt «• meeting nf the .Sneinlngieiil Soeiety, in 190ii, when, 
after Hir Prnnela On linn hart read papers on the question, tho mcrding 
heard llie opiiiinns of nuinernim sneiologisiH, et'ommiislH, hiologlKts. and 
wi'lbkmnvii thinkers in vnrhms lauds, who ^Yere |ivesent, ov who hnd 
sent eninmunic'iitions. Bdino twentysuuj rxiircsned nioro or less unquali- 
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fifil ttjiprflvtti, aittl only Mirw* nr four luitl o!ijwitlon« to cifTor, rnoully on 
iiiiolU‘r« of dt'Uul (Smwhgwal Pajtersy jiuliliwlintl by tin* Bouiologicftl 
tkK’iety* vol. iJ, in 05). 

If w<‘ nsk by ivlint clianncls tliin inipuUo towavda tho control 
of procrcution for tlic dcvfiticm of the rnco m (?xprcf!siiig itHclf 
ill practicftl life, we »?ilinll ,*-eJin ely fjiil to fiiul that tben; fire lit 
kttfefc two «ueli eliamiclw: (i) life growing iiciiHe of sexual rcKpon- 
Bibility among women ns well ns men, nml ('^0 tin? eom|ucat of 
proereative control wliicli has been iirliievcd in recent ycarsi^ by 
the gcnernl luViptimi of Mictlunls for the jirevenlion of conception. 

It luB alrcinly liecii necessary in n prcviiniH chiipter to din- 
cuss the far-ren<.‘liing sigiiiiieanci' of woman 's p(?rsonal mpon- 
eibility ok au cSfimcnt in flic inodilicatron of the sexual life of 
nuKlcrn foinniunitieif. Here it need only he pointed out that 
the aulormnioUH inilhority of a woman ovt r tier own person, in the 
scxmil Kplieve, involves on her |i{irt u ccniKent to tlicf act of pnn 
creation wJiicli numt be diilibcratc. \Vc arc apt to tliiiik that 
thi.s i« a new and almost revolution nry demiindj it i% however, 
uiidmilitcdly a natural, ani'icut, aiul r(‘cnginv;(!d jirivilegr* of 
Avomen that Miey slimild imt he nmOn'rs without their own con- 
sent Mven in the iHhnnic world of tlie N(ght$^ wo find 

that high |iraise is iicisodetl to ihc ‘S’irtnc and conraga’’ of tint 
wmmin who, having htaoi ravislied in her alwjf, cxpom*d, and ahan- 
floned on (lie high way, tlie infant that rvaa tlie fruit of this 
involunlarv union, “not wishing/’ hIic Haid, ‘’1^^ take the rcapcin* 
sihility heforc *AIhili of a eliild that liail h(M;*n liorii without iny 
consent-'’^ The apiprovnl with whitdi this story is narrated 
clearly ehows that to the public of Islam it atHuned entirely just 
and himiaiu! tliat a Avoniun should not liuvc a child, except by licr 
own delilieratii will. ’\\h» have lieen awamtomed to say in later 
daya that the State necilH cliihlren, and that it is tlie Inisineas and 
tho duty <if Avojiien to sup]dy them, Ihit the State has no inoro 
right tlnin tlie individual to ravinli n woman against lior will 
We are beginning to realise that if the State Avanla children it 


’ Miinlnw, to .V wi7«j vnK xvi, 15B. 
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intift make it agrunaljUi to woman to produce them, as under 
luitural and eqviitable conditiona it cannot fail to be. “The 
WDineii will the tiuestion of niniikind/’ said JI)8cn in one 

of liiw rare and pregnant private utterances, “and they will do it 
as motlicrs,’- Mut it ia uiithinkalde that any (piestion Rhould 
ever lie Bolvi'd by a Indplc^s, unwilling, and involuntary act which 
ha« not even attained to tha dignity of animal joy. 

Tt k MOiiwthm'ift tnul even nnHUineil, tliat lUo demand 

of wiiiiKMi that tnnllierluwd munt never be eompulRory, ineanH that tVicy 
are ninvilling lo k' inntherB on any lerniH. In a few vuspb that may 
W. BO, hut it in vertainly nut (lie ciiho hh rnganlH tbn majority of 
antic mid Iivnllliy wunitm in nny country. On tlie contrajy, this demniul 
k tiBually jiMiuMdittrd with the dc.sire Uf glorify inutlicrhood, if not, in- 
deed, evoii vvitli the, tiumght of extciKling inaLUevliood to many who am 
to day wliut eiiit fnmi it. *‘Ifc swina to me/' wrote kidy Hwu*y FSonieraefc, 
Btihu* yearn ngti 'W'ekiOim! CMiihl, Avena^ April, lHn5) , "that life 

will he dearer amt nobler llie iiuu'e u’*i remgnizc! that there k no im 
rklicuey in llm eliiiiax nml crown of oreativo power, hut, rather, that 
it i« llm liiglient glory of the race. But if voluntary mulhorlujuil is 
the crown of the nice, iiivolvintury (fompulBory motherhood is Ihn very 
opfKJwite. » . . Only wlieii killi man and woman have learned that 
the innwt maered of all functions given to wonimi muHt be exercised by 
tite fri'^ will ahnm, can children he knn into the w'orltl who have in 
them the joyous desiri! to live, wdio claim that Hweetest privilege of 
cliildluHhl, the certainly that Uuy can expand, in the Bunwhhie. of the 
love wliieli is their iUm,’' h'dlen Key, similarly, whili! pointing out 
lAehn wnd lih*;, pp- M, 205) that the tyranny of the old 
ProlcFilftnt religious spiril ^^'hicll mijoinud on women unlimited aub- 
mksion to joyltnis niollierhood within "the w'hiUal Hepulchre of marriage" 
is now being lirohcn, exalts the privileges of voluntary motherhood, while 
admiiliiig tlmt there may lie a few esccptiimal cases in which vvomen 
imiy withdraw tlionmdvea from niuthcrliood for the sake of the other 
tknmndH of llicir perHOnnlity, though, "as n geuGral rule, the woman 
wlio refuses lunthcrlioiKl in order to serve humanity, is like a soldier who 
prepares liimHclf on tlm eve of battle for the forthcoming struggle by 
Opening his veins.’"' Xlelene ftUlckcr, likewise, reekons motherhood as 
one of the demands, onu of the growing demands indeed, which ^Yomen 
now*^ make, '"Ifi to-day,*’ she says (in the Preface to Lidhe und di& 
f’rrtuen, 11100 V, "all the. goad things of life are idaitneii even for women— 
liiklliH'tual trnlniug, lUHMUiiiiry liideitendencc, a happy vootttion In life, 
fc respected social pnsltimi— ttnd at tlm same time, ns etpurlly iTuitter-of' 
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jMuriMS, iinitl ryjimlly necasenry, mnirirtgi^ Jtnd (.’hilO, that df*mand tio longer 
wurifla. jL ^cmndeil a few ycaris iign, tliu vciiee of a )»miulier in tliti 
wilderness/' 

T)ie (legradaiiinj In wlik-Jj nioflierluMid liaw, in tlie ejes of in!iny» 
fallen, m due iinrlly La tlui teinhniey Ui deprive vviniien of any voire in 
the questioii, and jmritly t*' wlmi il. ft. oalls amt th 0 

Fnmily, H)05) monslmn#* almurility of women disc barging tlieir 

*)iUpreUie wa-ial funeUDn, bearing and rearing Qluldnm, tri their ^jwira 
time, im ifc uere. while Ihcy ‘earn their living' Iiy ronlrilnitiiig aoinn 
half iTirchiuiiral rleiiient to KMine trivial jiuhistrial iiroduct/" li wrnilil lin 
fnipraotimhlc, aiid r-wn undesindtlr, to insist Dvat nimrried womrii 
nlioulil rinl he allowed (n work, trir a nark in thr woihl is gnwal for 
all. It is esiiiunted tlud over thirty pi'r rent, of Ihe woinrii workers 
in Knglninl are married nr u ohiws (.Tanus TIaslani. //nghV/itromnn. June, 
HlOflll, and in TauteaKhlre farhiries alone, in IllHI, (here were 120,(100 
umri-ied woiiien einjilnyed. Hut it would he easily imseilde for the Slafn 
to arrange, in its own liiterewta, that a woinair»j wc.uk at a trade slinuld 
alwiive give* way to lier work ae a jinulier, I(, is the more undesiralih’ that 
married women should Ur* prohihUed from working lit a pnifeesion, 
him’e Hjer(> am some innfessions for whiidi a niiirrl»*d woman, Ur, rafher. 
a innther, is hetter ('fjui[»iied tliaii an Unmarried woman. Tlua is mdahly 
the east* as regards hmehing. and it aiiidd he a good prdiey to allow 
ninrried wiaiien leachera speehil privileges in the «ha]ie of inereufsed frea 
time and leave of ahsenee, W’ljih* in many tlidds of Unowledgf* an nn* 
marrmd nmnuu may hen most exeelh-nt (eaeher, it highly umleHlraldo 
(lull rdiildreti, ami espeeiiiily girls, •dionhl he hrmighfc exehiMiVfdy iindfir 
the cdueiiiionul iiilltn iiee of niuimrrird teiodteris, 


’^rim pef'oinl great t linniu'l |]iroiig)i wliieli tin? impnlst* imviirtlfi- 
tlm cUMtroJ of pror redl inn for Ihn elevnlinn nf the men is mitering 
into ftmrtital life is liy tlio general jnlnjdioiL hy (he edneated 
Ilf ail eountrieH — niul it mhihI lie nMiiein)u>red thut.^ in tlnii 
iiialter til: «U events, all ehisst's atv grailiially Imginning to heeome 
educ‘iii(Hl"-“Of nietliods ffir tin’ ]i!*i*vention of eoneeption exempt 
when eoneeption i;s delihcrsiLely desiA-d. It is no longer permis- 
fdhle to disx'uss tin; validity nf this eontrol, for it is an acseom- 
plished faet and liaw lu*eonit‘ a part of nur ninderri womlifcy. *‘If 
a eourw nf eon duet is liahitiuilly and dtdlKerahdy pursued hy 
vast iiDiIfirudes of otherwise w‘rlhroiii1nef«a1 people, fomiilii? 
prohiildy a rnnjoriiy of the wludu edueated elass of the natiaiii" 
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85 SkliK'V Webb rSglstly puts it, inuaL apy^uma that it does not 
conflict with their actual code o£ inoraliby/^i 

1‘li»*rp c'nniint be any doubt that, ro far a» 15ngland is coiicorntid, 
the incvt^iiitbai cotu^ctdinii is prinetLced^ from pruduiitial or othor 
mtdiviMi, ly Ibe vast majority of tJiia (.'ducaUsl olasscR. Tins fact is wcU 
'wilhin tVio kunwlcdg*! of all Avho arc* lulUiiattily acquaiuted with the 
fju*tsi of KngNwb family life, Thus^ Dr. A, W, I’bnmaa writes [lirilinh 
S/' diVal Joumitl, tfet. 1905, p. 1090) ; “From my experience as a 
general jiraetiKiimi'T, I have an hMitation Jri saying that ninuty per ccjut. 
o! young married wupkis of tVm eomforUibly-ulf classes use priiveiiLivcB.’' 
A« tt mnHer of fact, Ibis rough esLimuto appears to be nitlier under than 
over the mark. In the tery alile papi'r ulreatly quokal, in which Sidney 
Wt'hh shows that “Iho decline in tli« hirtlirate appears to he mueh 
greater in thow iws'tioim of the ]Kipalati<:ui which give proofs of thrift 
iiinl foresight/' that this decline is “principally, if not entirely, the 
result of dclils?rato v-olition,“ and that “a volitional regulation of the 
iiiarringt^ skik* is now ubiquitous throughout Kngland and Wales, 
among, apinirently, a large majority of the population," the. results are 
Imsvight forward of a dctailwl impiity carried out liy the Fabian Society, 
This inquiry ^fivercd Mid families, seleeterl at random from all parts 
of nrcal Britain, and l>elonging to all seetions of t)a; middle class. The 
resiiHsii art* larcriilly amilyjfcd. and it is found that seventy-four families 
wen* unlirnited, and l\m hundred and forlydAvo A-cdinitarily limited, 
Wlten, lintt'cver, the deciule isnCldHI is taken by itself as the lypical 
periml. It is found that of ItlO marriages, 107 ’rt'ere. limited, and only 
thirks'it unHniitisl, while of these, thirtemi, flr'c -wcive childless at the dato 
of t!io reinrn. Tn flii?i dtw'adc, theiprore, only seven unlimited fertile 
null ringed Jire rejsirted. nut of n tnltil of 120. 

tVlwit is true' of nreiit Uritain is true of all other civilized 
«mw tries, in the highest degree true of the most civilized coutitrios, 
and it n«d^ espression in the well'knowii phenomenon of the decline 
of the hirtVtrale. Tn mmlcrn tinms. th!« movement of rteeline begun in 
France, proibieing ft shnv hut steady dimiruitiiin in the annual num- 
tier of hirths. and in France the movement seeinR now to bo, almost, 
or tpnt<\ arreHted, But it 1ms .since taken place in all other progresHivo 
eonnlrlcs, notably In the irnlted States, ia Canada, in Amstralia, and 
in New yicfthiml. an widl ns in (Termnny. Aufttro-TTungary, Italy, Spain, 
K\vitjfs*rlnnd. lirdgiuni, Tfrilhuid. Pemnark, Sweden, and Norway. In 
England, it lm*« been continnous since 1S77. Of the. great countries. 

< Kid MCA* Welih. Papuhir Mm\ihl}p 1005. p, 52(1 (nrcvioiisly 

puliliHhrd in the hmulnn Tiiar^. Oel. 11, Ut, 10001. Tn Oh. IX, of the 

£ resent vulmiif* ft Ims al ready been necessary to discuss the meaning of 
m term* “mornUtv.’’ 
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in tlifi onlj> one in wliich It luis nat yift Uiken jtlaco, and nTtttmg 

tin* fiiARRC'M of tjin Hna^niftn jH>pi(liili:inii vvt' lliitl Imsw inliieation, more 
Ifoverty, a higliii’r tU’allirat^", Hiid a jj:rf'Htor mnuunt of iliKeawo, lluiu in 
any otlivr Kreal* nr i*v**n t-mall, eivili/ed country. 

It tfiouetiJiiaw sijuii, inikH'il, Unit Uor dadinc? of tlie birlliruU la 
not entirely clue to llie vohmlary control of pmerontiun. It i« uii' 
dnuhledly triu* tlmt wn tnin otlier elenicnt^*. rniiiiuoii uiidiT civiliml cijii- 
ditiunje, Mucii rtK tli(f pfirttjKiiifinpjit i^f miuriuKi' In wmnen to r «»m‘ 
pftrntivwly IivU? nge, tend to diminiwli tlie of llie family. Hut wlum 
hH «iii*li ii)l<nv’jiiK'c:« Imva Isecii niaJp( tlu! dcHdiiit'! irt «til| found to l>o 
rtrttl lifid large. Tlim haw liwn wliowiu for iiiMtamc'c', hv Vlia 
A»aly*w?« made;! by Artbnr Xc\vs)ittlnin i*iid T. II, t\ Bleveiimui, atnl by 
G, YoU% publiftlutd in Juurnfil iUtsinl April, lyoo. 

tkmu? Iiava HUpiawMl tlmti Mince the t’alhulic Church farbidfi hi- 
complelc wcxuiil in tec course, tliiM innvcnicnt for the control of jircHTcatiorji 
will involve a ridii lively much greater incTcflaa among (.'atholic than among 
noii-t'alhoHv iKCiMilatiujiM. TImm, however, in only eorm-L under eertnin 
eondilioiirt. It i« rpiite, true (hat in (relitiid lliere liiis been mi fall in 
the birtbnUe, and that Urn full im liut little marked in (btctf ljjin« 
ejiKliire townrt udrieh ftfiMMercH a hirgi' f clcnmiif . I bit in Ih lgrum, 
Italy. Spain, nud ullu'r iniuiily Cat Indie cnnntrieHi, tlu- di“eliin‘ in the 
ijirtlirutic in duly taking |d;u in \Miut Num litC|ifM<ried is llmt the tduireh 
-^alvvayrt alive to ec.^uti) ppieMliouM Iucm icali;«ed the iunMirtaiiei? of tho 
liKHhnii incM'eJmMU, and Jiux adapted he, raid f to it, lpy prmdai cuing In her 
more iguiiruiil iiml nneihieal4‘il rldldcc n lhat ijienmplelc^ IntereoiirMe! la 
a, deadly «in. vibile at the i^iuur lime refraining fnuu making IniiUtvitMt 
inlii tlciM uiuttc'r aniemg lirr mnie ediicided iiietubefti. ’Hie tpieniiiiii wan 
delihltcfly lironglit vip for hajml juflgmeiii, in VHi'J., by HtMhwp Itouvier 
of ^fan«, who Htat-'il ilitp laiilbo’ very ebarly. reprcHentiijg m the 
Pope (tiregory XVI) that the icievenUou of i^uueptipn was hecroming 
very wmmmn, and (hat to tn'ot it cm a deadly Min merely iTcculted in 
driving the penitent titvay from cnuifif^imu After mat it re emiMidera- 
linn, the C'uriti SmTit l' 0 eiii(euliaria repHt'd hy [minting out, im regards 
tlie iHnrnram inclliod of wilhdruwal behoe cuiifiMitm, tbal Miue« it wak 
due tu the wmttg act of the man, llte vvipitmo who Ijjih lavn htreed by 
her huMltjuid Ui wuMeiit Ut it, Iujim (unnuitted no ain. J’'urthctr> (he 
Biahnji wa« reniintlrd of (lie w(«e dhitnm of Idguoji. 'iin* iiio>4.t IcArned 
ttiul *xjjerhua‘ed man in tliew miitUu'K,’' limfc tho f!Otifr»««or ia not 
usually ealbnl upon lt> make inquiry upon wo delienU* n muHer a» Uie 
idfiium C'imjuffuh, and, if lii« ophiion ih not awked, lie aliouhl bo. silonfc 
( lh»u\'ic‘r, piMHt’/ fuiiu in scvrfuoi /Jwdorr* pf *frrp{uvi f siupplemmlum ad 
Tnff’tnlf/iti iU' Mnh\ii)Kn*itK 1H19, pp, KO IHlJ; ipuded by TrntiM Ferdy, 
Ihuhh m*\ Aug.. UlMH, p, ^Ve theridorit', Limt, among 

rndirdii- um well a« liiuong noipCuOotlie jMqailaliouMj Uio udont/on of jiro* 
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letlimlM nf wm’'r'ptlon follows proyrr^ss uml civilization, nntl that 
il pnxcMico of Kiu'h inothodn by C'atliolics the tacit cimseiib 

Lurch ) rnorcly ll matter eif time. 

jii liriic to liiuc! iiiany laiurge'tio persons have noisily 
•d til lit SI Mop hIiouIlI lin jmt tu tlio duclinc o£ tlio birth- 
, thoy urguo, it imainn ‘‘‘rat’o siuoiLlc*.-’ It is now bcgiii- 
lii* rofili'/tjil, linwovor, that this oalLo-y waa a foolish and 
oii?i jniMiiJiiv 11; is iinpoHsibk; to walJc th i*owgh the streetfl 
resit eity, full of vast numbers of persona who, obviously, 
ever to have been born, iN'-lthout reeotJjnixing Unit tlie 
! is as ys^fc very fiir ulios'e iU nornnil and liealthy limit, 
iteat Stalea liave oftiui been the smallest so far as mere 
jf ('itixena is tioneeriied, for it i.s quality not quantity that 
And while it is tnu; that (he increase of the bci.st types 
m esin only eurisdi u Stale, it is now becoming intolerable 
lation pbnuhl inereuKO by the mere dumping down of 
ivti rs'fiisc in its iniilst. It is )>L'ginniiig to Im I'csilized 
jn'oeesf^ imt only dejivetuiites the? quality of a people but 
rni ti State sni inordinah* iimineiul Isurdcn. 

(S jiHW iv’ell rreogniwil thiit hirgv faniiliK'H uro ii««ociated with 
y* mul, in tin; wiilrwit hl'iihc*, iibuoniudity of eveiy kind, 

]« tiiuUiuia»nlIy ttne Llmt novit nf geinuH tcml to ludong to 
i* fiiiTidicH, llmugli it omy lir* imintetl out to tliawt; who frar 
in^ dtTrpuwi; of frniri ilio teiuU:ncy to the liuiita- 

Lhe fjunily, that tiu; pOHitinn In thft fiintily moat often 
by lilt* child of gfiuiuH Jh tlu; lira thorn. (Sta; Havelock 
Hmh/ nf f/tmusrt, pli. 115-120). 'Hie Jiistuie, the idiotic, 

iiul wouk-numliMl, tlui erlminnh Uie epileptie, the hyaterical, the 
tiif, till? tuherciilftv, all, it would appear, tend to belong to 
iliSH («w* <?.//., Havelwk Kllia, op, o/f., p. llOj Toulouse, L 09 
i la Folic, p. 1)1; Harriet Ale.vander, “Mtdthuaianism and 
y%” athi Fruroloffinl, Jan,, 1001). It has, indeed, 

n by Iloron, Peai'ann, und Goring, that not only the eUlest- 
idi*«> (he sernud-born, ure speulnlly Ihilde to svifl’er from patlio* 
deet (Insiinity, rrimimUity, tuberculosis). There is, how- 
:nilfl Heeiii, a fnllaey in the enrninon interpretation of this fact, 
to Van den "Widen f«a fpmt;>d in Bcafiial-PyolBomc, May, 1000, 
hi« tenden ry la fully oounterbiihinord by the rising mortality 
n from the hristborn onward, Thu greuter patliologioal ten- 
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ilem^ of titt* twxtlui'r i*liildri*ii i*i tiniw ^simply rf -Milt fif a fttrlngient 
hy 8« far f(K flicy ftfunv arty rraJJy pa 

t«?mkiipy\ npurt from tlii« fallfu-y, it is perhaps dim to promrtfui’r* uuir- 
ring(‘. Tlifints i« wnotlum fiillavy in the. frequont limt tliw 

cljiltlnm in smiill fninilirs urr:* mori! fwlih* ilinn tiuw in 5»r|p'' fnnultes. 
We huve to iHit.iVhgniMit lK■i^vr(m rt iittiviriviiy siivall f*inii1iy, and an arti* 
lieialiy hjiwII family. A fniiiily u)iirli m nirroly m I, ho rosuU. of 

ilie ffcdilw prrwrralivt! o»n tg,v of fin* pamits, likrSy t<» Iw a feidda 
family; a family nliit-li is Miiuill art Uh‘ result f»f tim ilrlitwrai-e con* 
trol of tli« pitreTiIrt^ almvi s. af t’nnr)o\ no anrlt loinhojor. 

TJmso ermaiilrnUimirt, it will hr f^mn, do not na^dify tlir Irndonry 
of llm largo family in Im (legrurriar. Wo may vniinrrt UiSm plnmniinipraiin 
wUli the di«(M)rtiticinj shown |jy nrrvmi^^Sy mmiuiul und ahiiamml 

pri'rtttim, lo hrlhn'r Mmt they Imvr a sjmcial niititiidr to prrw rrait* iluo 
chihlrrn. *‘T Indiavr that rvrmycmn has u uprri.il vraatimu** *wiid a iium 
to Marrt) Puh ritt, p, 4rih) ; "T find that it is loy vmalioM to l^’girt 
wijperiur cliildTcm." Itr hrgat foar.—nn fpilrplir, n hiKialir, a dipwo* 
in;oii«t% and ft vnlrtmlifiarian,— and Itifnwdf tlird pmpJo 

liJivo frtnnr aoross wnnrwhut, Kimilar, thmtgii (wmlliiaps Iw marJird, 
rasrs of lliiH dtdiirtinn, In a mattrr of mudi fttUdial gravity to tdlmr 
Inuiuiti Iwitigrtf no ana ran wifely rrly on Id a own uurtoppartrd jmpras- 
rtionw. 


Tha ttpinjuiil of naiiotml t-nieiatiyy thn«^ (rtirref^pontlrt with lliia 
doimiricl of (tlovolopiing liuimiiniurihirismf tthjrh, having hegtirt In" 
sitlmnjiting lo innidiif^ratH lln* condjliont* of lift*;, hm graihifilly 
lu’gmi in n-alizi' tlial it is nirtvsj^ary to go aiol to ?6jiidior«lf8 

Jiffj its(‘H^ For whilo it is uiidiMildtiUy tr»o tlsfit hhhIs umy Im 
donci liv rteting fiVf^tntiliitit'itlJy tin tliid yondilioitH of lifi*, tJifi Inor© 
wmrHiiiig onalyi*is of uvil t'Uvii'pnnudUiil i ondii jUdiiw only #iin've» 
to slitnr that in lingc pmrts tltry tiro Ikinod in tin* Ininimi nrgviiriijftm 
itrtf'ir uml M'ai’t* not otdy prp-natnlj hiit, priMhuun'|dioniilj ln'ing 
involved in (hu ijinility »if ihi* inirt^ntnl or nmvslial orgitii3sin& 
Putting asitlo, liowovor, all hunmnitaiinu mnn^idvtiUiourtj tlwt 
W’rious error of allani[iting to rtenn the progrrftrt rd Hvilijifitjon 
ill tilt* tlinadion of iiroornitii’i!* eontro! eonSd never livive fmirred 
if tlu* genwal toinliaii-ios of ‘/oiilogit'jd tnohufion Ijnd laa-n under- 
Btoodj even in lludr elmnents. All Kaiilngjonl jirngrm ie frow llm 
more pralijiv to tin* pmliiiet tlia higher the .sjieeies the 
fruilftil are ito iiolividnal UMinhers The fiann* temleiiey m 
found within llie Jiiuilft of the human j*peeleff, though not in m 
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invarialjle atfaiglit line; tlio grcwth of civilizatian involves a 
dimiiiiitian in fertility. Tliis ia by no moaim n new piicunmenon; 
aneieut lUnue and later Geneva^ ‘‘tUc Protestant Pome/' bear 
witiu-Bs to it; no doubt it lias ornurred in every high centre of 
inoval ami intolkHdual culture, al though the data for measuring 
tin,! temh'iicy no longer exist, ‘When mi take a suilieicntly wide 
and intclli^oat siirvc}^ we realize tliat the tendency of a coni- 
nmnily to i^lacken its natural rate of increase is an essential 
plieiiomenon of all advanced civilization. The more intelligent 
iialiDna Imvu inuriifeated tlm tentlency first, and in each nation 
the more oduaited dasses have talcon the lead, but it ia only a 
mutter n.f time to bring all eivili/ed niiLioius, and all social classes 
in each nation, into liue,^ This nLOYcvncrLt, wc have to remem- 
ber — in opfuiisition to the ignorant outcry of certain ^YOuld-be 
nioniliists ami p«Utician»-™is a lauudicent movement. It means 
n greater vegard to the ((uulity than to the quantity of the 
jiirrciii^e : it involves tiio ])0«si])ility of combating successfully tbo 
evils of )dgh niortalitVj iliseaKc, nvorcrou^diiig, and all the mani- 
fold misfortunoB wliidi inevitably accompany a too exuberant 
birthnile, it h only in a community which inereasea 

fiiknvly that it iKm^ible to ueiuire the jidcqiiato economic adjuat' 
jm'iit anti environmental inodilicationH nceeasary for a sane and 
wholesome civie and personal liEc.^ If Uiohg persons wlio raias 
the ery of *'^raee suieide*' in iiieci of the decjUne of the Irirtli' 
rate veally Irud the knowledge and intelUgence to roalize the 
inunifoM evils? winch they are intoking they would deserve to be 
tmiled UK criminab. 


I Thox', in in mOR, in the ricli quarters, the hirthiate par 

l.tUU’i inhaloViUiis was 10. (H); in \v<*il-UMlo quftTUsrtt, anti in 

X«Mtr aa,T0. Hti're wc aoti tliar, wliih' tho birtlivate falla and 

ri«*m witli chifts, t t'l'U nnuin|^ the ]Jooi' anil liMiat rc-strainetl class 

Dm hjrthmO’ ii? slid Imt litth* alan-R tiu* general avi’vagc for ISrigland, 
\v|\vr«* int”V«m<u»n is widi?^prpacl, soul very pom si tier ably low’ev than the 
ttve-riigs? fiiinv rapislly hillingl in Chiriinbiy. Tt Ih evident tlmt even 
anmng Jhc j>«wr tln're iH a prot'iws of leveling up to the higher 

plwpfw‘ 1 * in lhi« msiHer, 

31 hswe dwvrflopiul \\wm i>ointa more tn detail in two artickR in 
tUo ifrvsK^io, NitvetdiK'r, latlJl, and Anvil, 1SI04. See uIbo, 

lius4a-i% "The thvlinhig Birthrate uiul lU Cauaea/* J^opuhr ^oimwe 
Aug., JPOt* 

u 
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On tilt* practical wide ii kmnvicilge of the passibility of pre» 
veutiiig ('ouccption lias, cloubtlcftB, never been quite cxtiiivi in 
civilization aiul even in lower f-tiigen of tulturt!> liioiigh it, haa 
mostly betm utilizcfl for ends of persnnai convonionoo nr pracfelecd 
in obedienfo, to conventional social rules u liieh flemundcil duistity, 
and bas only of recent times Ijcen i mi tie subservient to tho larger 
iniercBts of anciety and tlie clevutinn of the nice. Tlie tlKsiretieal 
basis of tbe cantral of procreatinn^ on ita Bociul and econoniic, aa 
distinct from its eugenic, aspects, may be said to dale from 
Maltlmsa famous I’Jmiif on Populalion, liiat published in 1798, 
an epdch-miirking booky—though its central theaia is not aua- 
eepliblt* of actual (lcnumHtrHtiori,-““sirico it not only served ns tlio 
stiirtingqmint of the modern humanitarian movement for the 
control of procreation, but also furnish ed .to Danvin (and 
iudepeUdeutly to WuUace ulsoj the fruitful idea wlueU \vii6 
finally developed into the great evolutionary theory of natural 
select iom 

Mall Inis, however, ^v^ls very far fr<im avigge^ting that tho 
contr<d of jirotMcufion, wliiuli lu» advocated for tin* bemdit of 
mankind, Fhoubl he cjxei’cisciil by the intrndmdum of jireventive 
inethodH into aevual intercourse. lU* believed that civiliMtion 
involved an inereasiMl jimrer of Bclf-control, which would maka it 
possible to refrain altogether from Hcxmil intercourKe, when auclx 
sclf-resiraint was deiumidcd in the interests of Innuanity, Latar 
thinkers realizerl, howevcJ’, that, wliib* it is undembtediy true that 
civiliviUi<m involvcH greater foretbougld and greater seU-contrul, 
we cannot anlici[)alc liiut those qualities sbmiUl be developed to 
the extent dcimuukid by IMuItlnis, r'spceially when tin* impnlsG 
to he controlled ia of so powerful and extiloBivo a miture, 

James Mill was the tiioiiccr in advocating Kco-ilalthuahm 
raethtak, though he siiolfe cautiously. In 18X8, in the article 
^'Colony” in the Huiiplcmcnt to tlio Encpdopcpdia Bniunnim, 
after remarking that the means of cliecking the unrestricted 
incmise of the population coimtitutcs *'the most important prac- 
tical problem to which the wisdotn of the politician and moralist 
can be applied,’"' Im eontimied j ‘df the aujicrstitinna of tlm 
uursery were diseardtHl> and tin* iwinciple of utility kept slBadily 
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in view, a » *501 ion inigyil; not bo very iliffieult to be found.’’ 
Four yeaiv^ later, JamuH Mi IPs friend, tlie Iladical reformer, 
I«'ram-irt I'Jiux?, in ore tliwtinetly expressed tlie tlionglit that was 
evidently in Mill’s iriiiid. After enumerating the facts eonerrn- 
ing tlie nemsity of self' eon tnd in procreation and the evils of 
early iiintringe, which he thinks might to be clearly taught, i^lactc 
continues: "‘If a hnndrcdtli, perhaps a thousandtli part of tlie 
pains were tukeri to tench thcac truths, that arc taken to teach 
dogmutt, a great change for the liettev might, in no oonsidenible 
space of time, he expected to take place in the appearance and 
the hahils of tlie people, If, aliove all, it were once clearly under- 
Btood (Imfe it was nrd ilisrepntabU: for married persona to avail 
thcmselvcis of j?ueh jireeautimmry means as would, without being 
inJurionH to lieaUh, or destnictive of fcminlc delicacy, prevent 
coneejitiorn a siilliedeMt eheek miglvt iit once be given to the 
invreuae of population bcYond the means of subsistence ; vice and 
iniserv, to a prodigious extent, might bo removed from Boeiety, 
and the object of Mr, iMalthns, Mr. Godwin, and of every 
plulantlmiprc person, lie proniotod, by the iiicreaso of comfort, 
of jnlelltgeiiee, and of moral euiiducL, in the mass of the popular 
tion. The course reeoniniended will, I iiin fully persuaded, nt 
TOiiic period he jnnvued by tlie people even if loft to thumanlve.s.'”! 

It was not long before 1 Mace’s prophetic wun’da liegan to bo 
reuli/ed, and in nimtlier half eeiitury tlie inuvenient was affecting 
the birthrate uf id I eivili'/ed hinds, though it can scarcely yet 
be i^iid that jnstiee has lieen done to the pioneers who promoted 
it in the face of nineh perwseutiou from the ignorant and auper- 
atitioins public wlitun they Bouglit to benefit. In ISiU, Robert 
Dale Owen, tlie Bon of Holiert Owen, puldislied Ida Morctl 
I^hj^nolotpj, setting forth the methods of preventing conception. 
A little later the broihera George and Cliarlcs Dryfldalu (born 
1825 and 1B29), two ardent and unwearying philanthroiiists, 
devoted much of their energy to the propagation of Neo-Mal- 
thusian principles* George Dryaduhs, in 1854, published his 


I Pnuipin IMiiw, Itlmiratiiiiif) and J^roofy of the PrinoipU of Popu 
1^22, p. 103. 
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Mnm.enk of Bock.1 Sdmv^, which during many ycavH had an 
enonnotm circulation all over Europe in eight dlircrent lirnguagcj?. 
It woe by no means in evt^ry respect a scientilic or houtuI work, 
but it certainly had great inlhuince, and it came into the handa 
vi many who never saw aiiy other work on sesnul Inpica. 
Although tin; NeO“MultImaian propagandislB of tlnme days often 
met with much tihhiquys their cauBO waa triwmplnmtly vindicutod. 
in 187(1, wlieii Cluirles Hradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, having been 
proaecultnl for dissomiuuting Neo^tnltlmaian jjamphleta, tho 
charge was disnuHSed, tlie l,/)rd ( liief dustiee deelttring that so 
ilhadvised and injudicious a ehiirgi; had prolmbly never before 
been miitle in a court of justice. This trial, even by ita mere 
publicity and apart from its issue, gave an enormous impetus to 
the Keo-^iraUlvUfiian mcnemciit. It k well known that the steady 
dtfeUne in the English birtlirato begun in 1B77, the year follow- 
hig the triiih ^I’liere could he no more brillitint illustration of 
the fact, that wluit used to be ealleil *‘thc instruments of 
Providence^’ are iiuleod unconscious huiruments in bringing 
about great ends whieli they thenirelves were fur from lutlier 
intending or desiring. 

In IHTT, Ur, 0. h. Urysilnlc fowtuhil ilin MaNJiun'mii la^ngu^, tuid 
rdiled a p(:>rirali<’al, Thr Jiidi’il by liis wifi% Ur. 

AHw Xlrys^dnb* A'irkcry, lie di("il in mo7. (Tlic mtide uml )iii>iKwrjug 
M'firk of Uic iJrv'hdalcs lin'^i not yrt bm*n jult'jpiutcly riiroifaiiy'd hi (.lioir 
own roiintry; an apiin't ititivt* and well'infnrtnr'd artirk; In Dr. Ilannanii 
W«hb‘d(‘r, "Dr, (*. H, Dryj^dali', Dr-r Tlanptvortratcr d(‘r .SVinnalUiusiim- 
iwbe I.tdirr," fluipinurd in i!iis y>rit‘Jtchrift fiir Mar<di, 

IbOftl, Tlu'vc arc inuv waiidb's uinl pi-rkidicnlK in aU idvUfml I'umritrip^ 
fnr lln* pmimgalinii of Nco-MuHlnisiitn itrincipbm. ns (hey nrp ntill mni* 
nmidy mllnl, tlnnigli it would be di'siraldc (o iivtdd Ibe nsc; of MtiUhuii'a 
name in Ibis cnmnn'llimi. In tlir inidifal prorrssion, kin* advxKiacy of 
proven live nnuliods of woxum) intturonrsi*, not on wwial, but on medical 
and jiyglicnU: j^rnunrlx. «}inn* thirty years a^i, Ibonab in France, 

at an earlier duli% KacilKWHki rttivmiitcd tin* inetbod of iivoidhig the 
tn'igbtorlKKsl of unnistiuiUbtii. In nonnany. T>r. Miuisirjgji, tbe gjin®- 
tsdngist, i« tin* niost |in*niiin-tit ndvnr'jikis nn incdinal itnd Iivgiciiie 
grounds, of wliut In* (iM'uisi "rurviUativi' Rlcrilily,'’ wldeli kn* flri«t put f.w- 
word nl«mt IHWl, In Uinmin. nlstut (Ih* mhiih* time, nitllb’in) s(»*riliiy 
was flrKt openly advwivUnl by tint di«tingvd>i\tttd gynivt-ologisl, 
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ott, At tilts Bt. P<!tcTf*burg aijsti‘tric mid Gyuiceologiiml Society. SucJi 
nitdicul rmiiiinieridaticjn;^, in fnirtieukr are now becomiug cioininoiu 

TIpi'iri? ar« wrtivin i7i which u iitn-tion ought not Uj iiiiirry at 

all; this is m, Un ii!»taiiw, ichfu Ihore haw lieoii tui attack of iuHahily; 
it mn Tii-vcr l»c said vvilh ccrUiiUy lhav. a perwou who Iuih hud ona 
attack nf insmiHy will not have another, and pinworiH who luivc. lunl hucIi 
atlUicks ought imt., ifi» lUmnifmd (l^unihjian Lrwtures on luaanity* 
MrdimU ftmtvmd, April 2t1, liHilo), “to inlliet on their jiurtner 
for life, Uiin anxiety, and oven dangci', of iniiitluu' attack, “ There are 
cither tnid nurnerotm news Sn which uiarriage may be peniiltted, or may 
have iilrestdy Uken place, uinler more favnnible eireumstances, but where 
it is, or has Iioe^jrrie, liighly desirable that there uhould be no eliihlreii. 
This is the Cioas when u (U«L attack of inaanity occurs after man-iagc, 
the innn* urgently if the afTeelcd party i« the ivife, and especially if the 
diiwuse takes the form of pucriieral iiiania. “What can lio more In- 
inenUihle,“ n»k« Blaiidford (foe cat.), than to HCt,: a woiinin break down 
in rliildhed, rerover, break down again with tire next child, and bo on, 
for six, seven, or eiglit children, the rw^overy lictween each bidng Icha 
and lei*», until she is niniofit a ehroiiie maniac?'’ It haf< been found, 
jnorif^iver, by Treulfpibl May 17, 1002), that among ehihlren 

born In iiiwum inutlieri^, the inortulity in twice an great at* thi^ ordinary 
inraulile mortality, in even the, |»iKirc«l diatricla. In cubcb of unions 
between pristnisi with iubereulous unteeedentH, also, it is held by many 
(e.g., by ^ilawsidongo, in cliHeUssing tubereuhmis and marriage at tbo 
TidwreiiUism C'niigicM^ ul Xn[des, in 1000) Unit every jire, caution Blniuld 
be beken )!« make the marriage childieaa. In a third cIunh of caHcs, it in 
mwieswnry to limit the children to one or two; this happens in somo 
forms* rd lieart diwnsc, In vvldcb prcgnniiey lias n progressively debninrat- 
ing ofToet tin the heart (lCi«eh, ThiTHiirutirndin MtniatJilwft, Feb,, 1898, 
and M'/c of irmnati; Vinuy, Lifon Maliml, Jan. fl, lH8U)j in 

Momn ciisr^ of heart diKtnrse, howr".vcr, it in poHSible that, though tlicr^i 
la mi reamwi for prohildtiiig inuiTiage, it it* di'Hirabhi for a woman not 
to liave any children (J. F. Illacker, “Heart PIscaNc in lUdation to 
Pregnancy,'' Britiuh ^Urdical Jounitt?, May 25, 1907 ). 

In nil Much cases, the reMnirtnmdation of prisveutiva nvethodB of 
hittweourse h obviously an indispensable aid to tbe physicinn in em- 
phaaii'ving the Kvipremney of byglenie preeautions. In the absence of 
aueh nudliods, lie can never In?, sure tbnt his warnings will be heard, and 
even the olwerviinec of Ids lidvica wonhl be attended with various un- 
dcsirahln resultiii. Tt HomctimcR biippens that a married couple agree, 
even before marriage, to live together withmit sexual relntioiiH, but, for 
Vrtrinus rcawiris, it is wchlnm found possibls or convcnLcub to maintain 
this renolution for a long )[)oriod. 
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Tfc IB tlie reRngiiitifin of i\u‘m uiul similar eonsideralions 
whk’li lifia led — tlxnigh only ivitliin years—rm tlie one 

hand, as svf* have seen, to tlu* (‘iiilKidiimmt of tlie eoutrnl of 
proerentinn intfi tine pnu-liral nmriilily fd all eiviliiied milioTiB, 
and, (ill tlie otlier liand, t(i ilu" iisseitioii, perliaps witlimit 
exeeptinn, by all medical avit1i»*ritics on iiuitltTs of sex that the 
tise of the nietlinds of jjrcvcnting coma'ption is 'under certain 
eireiinistMiK'f's nrgcntlv iicciswsary niid rpiltf! ImrriileitK.i It 
nronsi'fi a Hmilc to-day wluai wc tlnd tbut bifs than a century ago 
it u'n« poKsihle for an ahlc and cdi'cnn-d tiii'dieal untlior to 

tl(a‘larc that the UH(^ of “varitiiis altnnurmhk; means*’ to )ii'(!vcnfc 

eoneejition is *HiaKefl vi|ani a mosl, t»r(^Hmiiplumi8 daiibt in tim 
conservative powa^r of the (Veator/'^ 

The adajitatioii of tlieory to [Mau'tit'c is not yet complete, 
and wc rtudd not cxpeef tlait it slam Id l(c ko^ for, as ivc Imve seen, 
there is ahvays an aulagonisns hctvvi-cu practicid morality and 
traditional morality. From tijiie to time Ihigrant iIJnstrutiona of 
this antagonism nt^cnre* Kvcii in Ivnghmd, ivhicli played a 
pfonet-nug }>arf in Oh* control rtf |>rocrc5itioii, attranpfrt an* still 
made sornet imes in (piarttSH (vlnaa- we have a rigid to expect a 

1 f\a., a viei^li^y (‘liupter iu (In* un<i WrerM/eiV/fai. 

of Itoweiifeltt, one of Uti’ nio4 Juilirloim mU Imridir^t on eexanl jaitholngy, 
tVenlyaivr yriiri« ago, hh inaoy w ill riaaoinlHT, (tie inedienl ^fitderii wttM 
iiwiintly noti^lil tlnd (trevcnltvo iinaliink of iiilercoiirM' Itnl fo ntl sorU 
of wfioicd n<KuUt«, At Hint liiu**, Inovever, I'eeklewji nml midei^irnblo 
lueUiotlK of j»r»“Ve>itifiii Hhoin fo bwv^' ner'ii inofi* (irpvalevit (baa rmw*. 

li^tielmel Hynn, uf Mnnirtf/r, p. ft, 'Co (‘milili! 

eoiiHervntivo t^nver of the Crenior” to exerl ilwOf an the niyriatls of 
g(M'niiiiii] linntfin lieinijf^ Mf'ereteil ilmiiig hi* tife>tiiiie hy evon one niun, 
Vt'oiihl a worh! foil of women, while tin* ('orreMfmmlinit iirnhlcm 

jis re^ni'ils it wonmn [« «l(ogethi‘r tiwi ibllieiili (o enpc watb. The pmewa 
hy W’liich life bii« tn'eii Imdi up, far fvom Vieiiif^ r pnwcMw of univnr»nl 
(HinHervnlhni. bu« Is'en a of alrhigmit seU^cfion anil vnstt the 

titriiefioii; tlifi progrciifi efr»Kjli‘it:l by eiviliiUititat limrrly li(‘a in makittg 

this; tiliiirl proeiw intiOIii^enl. 

JiThtiw, In Bejgitnii, in inns (gexmil /'johknir, Feb., IHOO, p. 130), 
« pliymeiftii (Dr, iilrtHcatixl who burl been pmndnent Iti promoting ft 
knowdwlge of proventive nnabtitlH nf i^jiception, wfm condemned to tbreft 
BiontliH iinprismimeni for “o)rna«e Rtsitinsl; nmralilyl'* Tn amdi it eftsu, 
J)r. Helene fsltHelier iMiMimenU (Dir Xtue tlrmraUftM, .Inn., HlOft. p. 7), 
^'morjilily’' tn nmilber name for iwimnuu'e, Chnldiiy, hyfwicrky, prudery, 
coarseaewn, arnl lneb rif rnnseleaci-. tf »mnd Iw* Vemendmrrd, however, 
tn exrdtinnliMii of (hi»4 hiiipntoiH imlmaritf, ibnt for wniie yejir« psat 
ttie (derlcftl party baa bwn imliiliiilly preiloiniriiuit in Ibdgiiun, 
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better knc^wlcilge— to rast discrcHllt on a movt^inont 'which, 
jt ha« cooi|ii(*n‘d alike orient i fie aiiprnval and jiopntav practice, 
it ia now idle, to cnll in ijnefstinii. 

It would Ik* out of platK* to diHcusa ho re tlic various methods 
wdiich are uaud for 11 le control of proei’oatioji, nr their respective 
merits ami dj-fcets. It is aulHcient to say that tlie condom or 
prntective sheulh, ivhieli seeiim to he the moBt nncient of all 
methods of prevmitini^^ conta-ptinn, after withdrawal, ia now 
regarded hy nearly all atithnrities as, when ])i'opevly lined, the 
Fiifest, Hu* most convciueni. and the most liannless method.^ 
This is tlm opinion of Kvalft-hihing, of Moll, of Buhren(‘k-Ni)t- 
m\gj of Uwenfelrh of Korcl, of Kiseh, of Fuihringer, to mention 
only a few fif tlu* most distingiiiahcd medical autliorities.^ 

There jwinie iutercKt In attrmpUnK to traKO thi! origin and luHtory 
of the wantuiiu, llinugh it leeius imjMj^Mlhle to do ao with luiy precision. 
It i« prithalile tlm I ,, in ii mdinurritary form, Hvuih an appliance is nf 

anlupiity. In CMiinn nnd Japan, it vroidd aijpciar, rounds of nihid 
silk jm|mr are n#ed to f^ftver the mouth of the wnmh, at all overitH, by 
This smoiiH llio «iinph:‘Ht and most cdivioim niceluiiiical 
mflliwi nf preventing cinn'eption, and may have Huggimted tlie appHcii' 
tion of a Bhealh to tin- (hoiIm ns a imire ctrccfcmil imdlmd. In Kurope, 
il is in lh« inhUllw nf the aivUirmth fcntury, in Italy, that wts drat Hcem 
lo liear of sneh aiiptianreji. in the shape of linen ahentha, adapted to Lho 
Kliijpe of the peiim; FnHo[tin« rwonuneiided tlie iiso of Huch an appU- 
liner. ImprovemenlK in Iha iimnufacture were gradually dtivisrilj tho 
eincnm of Ute lamb was employed, uml aftevvvaveb, iHinglasB. H appcivva 

i It li«« lR*i*n olijisded that the eomlom eannot be used by the 
vary jawirnf*,!, on aectmnt of itfl t-OKt, hut Hntis Ferdy, In a detailed 
piijV'r tFrjrwoM’rTddeme, allows that tlie use of the eon- 

ihun can Vh» hroviglit wiildn xneans of the very poorest, if care ia 
taken (u pre^serve ii under water when not In uhd. Nyatrbm {Sei£ual- 
I*rf*hlrmf\ Nov,, lUQH, p. 7^hl) has iHsmul a leaflet for tlie benedt of his 
pjUienta and olhera, recoinmendiiig llie emnlora, and explaining its use. 

‘■A Thus, Kiwh, in hiw Ke,TiwiI IA{e of IFntnan, after diacusaiug fijlly 
the vuriniis niethrids of prevenlitm, deeides in favor of the condom. 
Fflrhrfnger aimihirlv ffieimtor and Kaniiner, Ilmlth and Dinaase in Re- 
/(ifion la Mnrriafff\\n\, pp. 2:12 ef enneludes that the coridoin is 
“rolttUvelv th« "mwt; perfert nutl-eom>eptiml remedy,'* Ford {Dia 
pp. 4fi7 d wrp) n\m diacusweH the fiuestion at length j 
any insthc He objection l« the wiidoin. Fond adds (p. 544), is due to 
the fact tliflt we nre not aeen^tomed to it; "evu dasseH are not ape* 
dally w?i»lhdhr. hut the poetry of life does tint wnfTer excessively from 
thidf ««!», whiahj In mnny caiinoL he dispensed with.” 
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felml a rtsnBi durable Improvfiincnt In the aiamifacrtvire took ptaoo in tba 
eev^mtecnth or oigbUHmtli c^nlury, and t!u« itnpravwuicnt ^vas generally 
aawidtttol uith KnglantL Thtr appliaiieo tliUH InHainm known as tbe Eng^ 
li«h cajK* or nnintlts itli« “capote jinglni«r%‘* or tbo ‘*mUiigcne nnglaiwi?,” 
niidt under the latter nanK*, in ri'ft'rrf'tl to by (.’ntmnova, in Uie middle of 
tbe eigbtetriith ecntiiry fCnsmiova, Mt^snnire^, ed. Gnrnierk vnl. iv, p. dfl4) ; 
Cas-amivii jK'var liosvt'ver, to Imvc* ukkkI llicne hlmnclf, 

jioi raring, lie mitcl, ''i/i flliufc my^rtf up in a pfecn of dead akin Jn order 
to pTovr that T atii Jn^rfl^rlIy alivr/' Tbt»« raiwitpa“‘-'l,1icu imide of gold. 
Iwiatrra' nkin—wrre, alfw*, it H|iipruT«, kittivin at an rnrlirr period to 
Mmr. dr ,SPvigaf*, who did not regard tbrfii wUli favor, for, In ojir of 
brr li'ttrm, film rrfrrfi to Ibrin aw “roirasM'R roiitre In volupti^ nt toilra 
d'nrrajgn(Jo rontra Ir msil.*' Tlia nainr, ’Vmidorn,*’ dales from tlm 
rigbtrpiiiliL century, llrnt apjHmrtng irj Kraarr, ami Is grnrralJy eon* 
sitlered to be that of an Ktjglisti pbyniriaTi, or nnrgttou, who invented, 
or, rather, improved tlui appHfinee. rtnidom is not, limvover, an Engli,ii]) 
name, Inrt iliera Is an English naine, (’ondon, of ivhieh ^hjandom’* may 
well he a ctjirruption. This nupiHrrtition is fitmigthcned by the faat that 
the Word Konuditiir's actually was written "ewaUm.'' XhUB, in linen 
rjunfed by Ibiebatnnonf , ill )ii« Dim if 1?>, 177'! I , and Huppr>ned to bO 

addressed to a funner tmllet daneer wlio had beeotrje a prostitute, I 
find;— 

'“Du eam/oH eependrntl, vinm eonruiisaw'ir. ruaago, 

a m % M 

Lo i'fmdtm, eVtifc la Ini, am fllle, et Irs iiroplu^taal*'' 

Xlui ilillienlty rcniairifi, however, of dbuMO'ering any Englishman ol 
Ijjp mnna of C'ondoii, wlun ran plnnsildj’ anfirH'iated with ihe eohdomi 
douhfli'im he Uaik int rare to (nit the matter on rtfrord, never aufipeetiiig 
the fame that w^nild (irmnf to Ids invention, or the immortality that 
awaited Ui« name. I find no iiieritioii of any Condon in tli« mjorda 
nf the College of Pliyaieiana, rind at the College of Surgeona, also, 
where, iinleiHil, (ha old Hsta are very imiierfwt, ^fr. Victor iMarr, the 
librarian, after kinelly nuikiiig a aeandi, has aujiured me tlrab there Is 
Jto rmird of the iinnie* Other varying explanations of tha name have 
ai'en airereid, with iiHire or less asMunuiee, llnmgh iiinially witliaut any 
proofs. Tims, HyrtI iliujuJhurfi (Ut 7Vgiog»<r/j/nVhen .dn«/ormV, lih ed., 
vol. ii, p. 2Hil states that tin' emidorn was ciriginally ealled goiidnm, 
from the mune of the KiigliVh diHpoverer, a Cavalier of Clinrlea ITa Court, 
K'ha first prr'pfired it from the ainnimi of the sTieep; Gciruknu k* how* 
sver. iirr more an Knglisii name than Condom, Tliero happens to l)ci a 
Errndi town, in Ga«eony, ealled Coiidom, and TtlneU anggi*«t,s, wdihout 
any evnletiee, that thm fnrnialied the name; if so. Innvever, It 1» ftwproli. 
ublo that it would have hiiai unknown in Frutiee. Finally, Ilans l*‘erdy 
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(oo^dpf'^ t?)at >!■ is i!i»rlvc'd Jiotn ^‘condus'’- — that whloli prG8(!rv^s3’’‘-aud. 
In ftcfi^Jnlanc’r* ^vilii liin! thwi'y, ho ttirnm tli« <;ondoin a eouduts. 

Tlu* early history of tho condtiin is britsHy iUsic\i«8f!il by various 
■ft‘rUer«, n» by 1‘^rohfwcrlt, /He V^or^auunj/ d«r VeneM\vc/te« KrcLiiklieiimt 
f . 411 j lUmdi, Life of Our Time, Chs. XV and XXVIIIj CahaiiDs, 

MUiCrcliom ife l^IJinCoiref p. 121* etc. 

TIio Fonlrol of proereation by the prevention of conception 
haa, wc have luTome a part of tlie morality of civilixetl 
pcoplef. Tiierc ia aiiotlifer metliod, not indfied for preventing 
conccptinii^ hut for limiting ofTapringj which is of much more 
antdent ftj>jn*jirauce in the worhh tliongh it haa at dilterent times 
been vi^ry di^lferently viewed and etill arouses widely opposing 
opiniouffl. This is tlm nmthcid of abortion. 

While the praetire of abortion has by no means, like the 
pracf ire of jirovcnling conception, bceoine accepted in civilisation, 
it ^^ciUTely ajiiunrj^ to excite profovmd repulsion in a large propor- 
tion of the jHijuihilion of civilized eountri(?fl. The majority of 
women, not excluding educated and liighly moral women, who 
become jjrrgnant against their wiaVi eontemphite the possibility 
of prm urjjig nljortion witliout tlie slightest t^^^ngc of eonseience, 
and iifUm arc itrd, even uwan* uf tlie usual pnrfoasiomil attitude of 
the Church, I ho law, ond medicine regarding ahortion. Prob- 
ably nil d<H'tiirt« Imvc ciicfounterfid this fact, and even so dis- 
tinguished ntul ear reel a medieodegist as Brovnivdel stated^ that 
lie had been not infrwjuently solicited to procure abortion, for 
thcnwdvcft or Ihcir wefe-nursea, by hulies who looked on it as n 
perfectly natural thing, and had not the least suspicion that the 
law regarded the deed m a erime. 

It iii net, tliorcfore, surprising that abortion is exceedingly 
common in all civiliKcd and progresaivc countries. It cannot, 
indwh unfortunjitdy, ho said that abortion has been conducted 
in aecorduiifo with riugeuie considerations, nor has it often 
hivn sti unieh m advemated from the eugenic standpoint- But 
in umnerous claMca of cases of uiulcsired pregnancy, oecur- 
ring in wmnm of «“hiiractt>r and energy, not iiecustomed to submit 
tamely (a c^utditions they may pot have sought, and in any me 

i h^dmrte^mmtt, 44^ 
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eoiieuler undiesirablts abortion i« firquontly resorted to. It ia 
uaiml to regard tlie United Stntes as iv land in wliidi tin* praetico 
especially flouriaheSj and ceitairily a land in whieli the ideal of 
chastity for uninartied \roiiicii) of freedom for nuirried women, 
of independencM! for all, is actively followed cannot fail to l)o 
favoralde to the p met ice of abortimn Btif. tlui way in which tht4 
prevalence of abortion is proclaimed in tlie Ignited Btntea ia 
prabaldy in Infj^c jrn’t dne to the lif>ric«ity of the Ainr'ricans in 
settingfortlij and endeavoring to correct^ wil d, rightly or wrongly, 
they rc-gard tm Hmdtil ilcfeds, and may not imlicatc any real 
prc etnincnce in the practii^e, C'aniparative atatislica are diffi- 
cult, imd it ia certainly true that abortion is extremely eonunon 
in England, in Kninec, and in Ucrninny. It is probuhle that any 
niitionfll diflercnccf? may he accountt*tt for hy dilFerenccB in gen- 
eral social habits and ithaila, Tima in Germany, where eon- 
siderahle aexual freedom is perndited to nmimrricd women and 
married women are very tlfinn'sticidcd, aliortion may be lesH fre- 
quent than in Franee wlierc purilv is stringently demanded from 
the young girl, while llie married woman demands freedoin for 
work and for jdeasurc. But sucli nutiomd ditferences, if they 
exist, are tending to lie Icvelh-d dowm, and t'}ifirgf«4 of erimintil 
ahortioH are ccmstfiutlv hrHamdng more emnrmm in Hermany; 
tltongh tliis incrcast^, again, may he merely dim to greater i?eal 
in purauing tlie oiTence. 

llrauurdr'I Inp, pi'/,, jj, oiiate’Si ilip oplnlun tliat, In Nrw York, 
only one in evpry lliOH«niid nlnirtiniH H illsetiverpO, Pr. J. F, gpott 
ITftc rii. VIITI, wko Is lijnmelf atnmgly opfKmed to 

tlte prnetlt?c‘, t-ousiders tliat Irt Atiu*rlen. tlie eustom of prmmring nlKJrtion 
hns lo-dtty reiielieii “sueli vast projMirtiens nw (o Im* almost Imyorid be- 
lief, xvliHe ‘VouiitlpJtfi UuumtitidH'* of cnaes ure never ro|Hirt<Hl. ’*It bftit 
Increaspil «o rnpitUy in our day un<i generation/* getiit atuto, "tlmt it 
lm» created Murprhw and nlarm in the minds of nil fsmseipntiQitii p«r- 
ftoTiR wlio are infnraiwl of the extent la which it 1« carried,’* (The n«- 
RUmpilon tlmt. Hm?ic who appmvc nr aliorttan nre necwiiaHlj' not **»‘aie 
iHdcnthnu* periwnis’' («, m we «1mll we. mistaken. 1 The ehaiige Imi 
taken pinw uiime The Mieldunm l^pi^r'istl CmnmStUsa on (Yiminal 

AlHUrtlon rcjmrlcil in IkKl Oiiit, from t*arreHp«mdence udlb nearly one 
binulrwl pliysleintm, It niqmftrml that llmre came to tha knowkdge of 
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tlio iirofPHsioii abortions to every one hundred pregnancies | 

to tUesB, tlie eomiiiitUie believe, may be added as many more thufc never 
fame to the pliyHieiaira kiiowk-dge. 'I'lie eonimittne furtlun' quoted, 
IbiMigli without i‘mlurj4emifiit, the upinum of a pliysieian who believed 
that a flmngt? is iiinv coming oyer public feeling in regard to the 
ulantioniHl, \vlu> is beginning to be regarded in Ameriuu, as a useful uaena- 
ber of soi’ifty, mid even a tmnefactcii’, 

In KnglamI, mIkki, there uppeare tf> liave bean a marked incrcaae 
of rtlKirtion during reeent yenrfs, perhapa spooiiilly marked among the 
poor and Imrd-workiiig elniMa'«, A writer In tlio British Mediaal Jmrtial 
(April 1), HMl4, p. Hlkl) finds that abortion is "wholesale and systematic/^ 
and gives four eoHea weurriug in his pmctjec during four months, in 
which women either attempted to produce nbortion, or requested Kim 
to do f«?; they were married women, usually witli large families, and 
in delifutii beoltb, and were M-llling to endure any suffering, if they 
might be aiiviid from furllior ebibl -bearing. Abi^rtion ia frequently cf- 
ftHcuul, or allom])Unl, \>y taking “iPemale Ihlh/* which contain small 
[xjrtioiiM of lead, iind ate tlius liable to produce very aurious symptoms, 
wKetber or nut tlmy Induce alifU'Utin, Profeswav Arthur Hall, of SUef- 
fit-id, who luLH raiMTially atiuUed thia use of lead ("The IncrcaHing llfio 
of Imad nift an Abortifaeient,"' lintish .IfcdtoHl Journal, March 18, IflOS), 
lliids Hint the practice lm« lately bncome very comrnon in the JSngliah 
ilidlaiidia, and m gradually, it appuars, widening its circle. Tt occurs 
chielly tuiumg nimrriwl ivoiiieri with fiuiiiUcs, belonging to the working 
t’lrtw, and it leinW to bM-omc specially prevalent during perioda of trade 
deproMHion jirjf. fl, Kewninn, Infant Mortality/, p. 81). Women of bet- 
ter ucH-iid clams rcoort to proressiniial abortionists, and aoiuctimes go 
over to 

1ft France, al*m, ami eKpccially In Paris, there bus been a great 
hicren?M‘ dviTing Tccent years in the praetico of abortion* (See e.p., a dis’ 
feuwstiim at thu Paris BcHfiMf! do Mfidecine LfigaVe, AroKiufis d'AulJiro- 
fmfiujic fVnnnicfie, Mny, 15107.1 Tlokria has Hhown (ilftfffittu de la Bo- 
menf d'Ohuiiiriqm, Frh., inofll that in the Paris Maternitaa the per- 
centage of alKirttons in preguaneies doubled between 18D8 and 1004, 
ami I)oI#ri«i eHlImatt^s that almut half of tlie.se abortions were artificially 
liulueecl. In France, abortion is mainly carried on by professional 
ftlwrlitinists. One of tliesc. Mine. Tiiomns, wlio waa condemned to penal 
iMfirvitude, in 18fll, ju.'knnwlwlgfsl performing 10,000 abortions during 
eight yours; her charge, for the operation was two franca and upwards. 
She wan a pcnsanl'n dauglitrv, brought up In the bcime. of her uncle, 
ft doelor. wluwi medical and obstt>trica1 books she had devoured (A, 
llftmon. 1m. Pmntm m pp- (129-081). French public opinion is 

Icfthmt to rtlioHJoii, cspccJally to women who perform the operation on 
Ibtmftmlvvwj pot many enwa aro brought into court, and of those, forty 
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t«»r ci?hL ac'quiUtHl ^/.liorifrsjiiRpi/ <rVimfn^/', TU^ho 

tit* VaTiJs, 115107). lhi> profi’sfsioiuil nhsii lifiwr>v«*r, a^^itmllv wnfc 

k) xurlsi^n. 

Jn Octriiiuiiy, uluprtiou to liavri greatly inrT<»!iwd 

during n&urt’Mt yjcnrjs, .ind tln^ vicKrly iminUp'r i>f of iTinilnal {iWir- 

tion hroiighl info ilu' rourU was, in inn,'), nn^rp Itnmi double fi« tiipiny si« 
in ISSJI. fSpp‘, rtko. KU?‘<ib((dli /iiii/ingiT, fUm'htr^'ht mnd <trmUMvhnft» 
It, Ikdt 5t »^‘va .Kn-tml^Pruhimu', djui., IIMIS), p- 

In view of thv)40 ftU'is it i« tint s^urpriasng tluii llin iinlnvtiivn 
of Hlpnrtinii hsia licon jtoi'ontttt’'*! uiul oven i‘nFOnrugv<l in iniiriy 
t:ivili/;Uion«. fls iniqiniliSli'rl vorvicmnotii'Ui ia only found In 
Christondfini, mull is duo t<i thuoi’oUcul iiottons. In 'rnrkt?jj 
uiulvr ordiiisiry virt-nnt<slinu:OHj thvvn h no inmiKlnnniit foi 
abnrlitm* in tlin vlnasit* (civilization nf tirnicec? and Home?, likiic* 
wis^n, eljortion \vm jioriniiti’d t'iunigVi wiib vviiain qunVsfn'utirmft 
und eouditions. I’ltvlo ndudttod ruotlu'vV rigid, to devido on 
HlKii’tinn but said tljiit llao ijni’slioii alionbi bi' sottlod jh onrly na 
jKK«aild0 in jjrvgiiuin'y. ArisLniUc, who aiein'ovt-d rd ubuiiinn, wnc 
of the Fame cqdnion, Zvini und the Stvdv.t^ regavdod the fodns m 
tlin fruit of tlui woinb, the foul being nrntdrerl at Idrtli: thif) wu!» 
in avtordninaj with Kfiiinm law wliieli dvorerd that thv fodns only 
ViJTjtnu* a Iniutaii being at biriiiA Among Un* lioinans ahorliou 
IjiTainv wry ('(nunion, Ind, in .'UFordanoi-' wiih tlio iiatriarehul 
biiKia of (’iirly Ibnaan indilihions, it wan the fntlmr, not thg 
nmUipr, who Innl tin* rigJil lu uxeroisn it. Clivislinnity inlrndtu-vd 
11 new eirrb* of idons based on tlio importatn-e of tin* sonl, on itfi 
iinninrtiditji and tho nn‘o,«*i(y of bajilism ns a niolhod of ealvn- 
tioii from tilt! rostiUs of inlierited sin. M e alreadv Hve t low new 
ttltitiule in iSt. AugusHtime ulio, dispnissiug windllior embrytts that 
died in Uu! viniil) will rise nf, the ri'Hm'iTt timij Faya make hold 
neilher to ailirm nor fo deny, alMiough 1 fail to fteu why, if tliyy 
lire not e winded from the uuuiher of tjm deiid, tSnn* slionld nofc 
attain to Iht^ resurrerl ion itf the dejuh*^- n'hr* eriiniinality of 
uburtiuu wii«, however, rpeedily rsiablislied, ami llus rarly Ohrm* 

1 Tliere are mmt* (nsjiiifejl iKiimf^i in Hojimu Inw nurt iinietki? nm* 
1 ‘efning nlHuiion; (fiey iO'e ili' hi D^deHlriiu’rt vtdunbk hwik. 
|i|). rjii t>t «»*/, 

2Au|(i»sMiiw, Dr (’it'itair /b i, l5k, X-Xlf, Cli. XlII, 
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tian in agrwnirmt tviili tlie Clmrdi, edicted many 

afful jaejMsUies ugunif«t abortion. Tin’s toudency 

continiiird insdor rrv3o:sia.i^£K:'aI iiilUonrc-Oj uiiiH-straiiiod, until the 
htjiiuniih^jriaiii snov^initijl ^!jf tiu" oiglitc^oiitl:i century, when Bec- 
mrisj, V(iiir,isrc% and oilscr great reformers Bueceedod in 

turning the sido of jnihjie opinion against the barbarity of tlm 
lawf, aiin! Ilo'' of dmlij for ahorUon was finally abolished.^ 

Modical and at tlie jircftent day — altliough 

itranii ^’an'T'ly bofaid tbnt it i^praki with an absolutely uuaniTnoufl 
voi{X^-'“<ui tltsf oceupics a |io«itkni midway between that o£ 

the and iluii cd tUe Qhrifttitva ecelesiastica. 

Tt K *m Ibr wiiio|«:% in famr of gneririeing tlie betus whenever 
llir 5ntf'Tr»ifs of llse molber demand >*uC'!'i a aacrifiee. Dcaieral 
niicdical oidnirui iiol:, Imwci^ver, prepared at present to go fur- 
ther, and ivi diMtincily dsksiud sited to aifl tlie parents in exerting 
an wm‘|nialif(«''d r<utt.ro1 over Uie ftetus in the wond:), nor is it yet 
dk|*o*^^d Jo j«r,:Kdire sibortion nn etugenie groumls. It is obvious, '' 
irnlrrd, i!mf iPediriiMr* rannof in this niatfer take tlui initiative, for 
it tbio primary dady nf nualieine fa save life. Society itself 
mui^l flue jWfpi^nHitdiily of jjirotecding tlic race. 

I}r» H, Mjsirttr mau-n CliiUl," TiamnvHom IMitihurgU 

OhnSrhirffi} vol, s,.vilv. clubnriimly di«(‘UHsr.‘H llin rcwiieetlvo 

rg ihit» ^»nnl tl<r adult on tlie baKja of lift'-expectAnoyi and 

eaiirbsd^* llutt Uw' k nu'ndy "'a juirnnile perfonninj^ un hinetlon 

wjii9t*»vrr," saiud Ibrit lle:^ life esipi^i'taney of tlip t-liiltl oovers tlie 

j‘e!ir« in wfdHii hei |»«iiO"iUhdU,v i?»« wupaaipil into actuality, the Tolatlve 
mhm of thif' niatff rtiial tsnd betut lifp will l>o that of ivetuid an against 
jsnmnlkH “ Tldrt istiaJff^nmnt fairly stmnd. Uallantytic {il/onurtl 

n/ Anhwtiiil. Thf^ Ffrtm, p. emleavors to maki'. tha 

alnlc^mi-nl jirei i«? by jtLaylng Jliut "llw iiiotlior’a life has a value, 

tean»« i^bv U what ^h>- its, while tlie f'vUis only lius a pOHsibU value, 
on acwuut «£ what, it may la^xunt*.'* 

Unrhoiicr, among ntlicr#, hw diJScusHted, in cnrefid and cautious 
lr<4il. Un" varwwiti. t^rsudithma in which the physieittn, Hhould, or should 
md, ifuhu’ii'' alwtrliridi in the intorMts of the mother (‘*Der KUiiHtlich© 

i Thr‘ dcvrlo|imt«nt «f ojditJou and low ctmccrning abortion has been 
lra«'i(’«l lyr t-Cugrur /.MrarfranTiit C'rhrriiif'b 'riiC'sc de PariB, 1007. 

For n wiinuiiiwrv r»f Jh«’ pracfircs of dtftftrcnt pcopleii regarding abortion, 
^ W, 0. Himittcr, Finlkimya, Ch. VlfL 





mxj 

AlMjrt,’* Vri4!^M«r Xlimfc, Atig. anil Sept., IfldtJ) j ft<> ftlmi, Eu|fcu Wilhdm 
('"Die Aljtr».HiiUng uml clua lliH'lit dicfi z\ir VetiiichUing tkr U-ibefi* 

fruciliV fStf^uaiProhUniif*, Mny aiiil JiiiHv 1110(1). WilUehn further dis- 
vdifitlier It ifi desirabht t« alter the lawji in order to giv« the 
physdcjHTi grefttfjT freed-m in deoidiiiR on Bhortion* Tie wmeluclea that 
ihS*i is not nca'ewfmry, and niiglil even aet injnrfouMy, hy nndtily ham- 
pering nuNllottl freedom. Any change* in the law slnnild merely Iw, he con- 
in the direetioii of asstrling that Urn desiruetinn of the fmUis 
is not ivlwjrtion in the legfil wti^e, provid'*d it iw itidicHl^al by tbe rules 
Of meilieal wdeiiee. With referiMirt' to the iiinhUty of wme tnedieni 
men in indneing nlasttion, Wilhelm reinarka Vlmt, even in tlm prewnt 
atate rtf the Inu-, the phyi<>ieiaiv who conweientlnufily elTeeta nborUonk in 
aeimrdanec with liis heNt kmmdedge. eveir if nii^tukenly, may oonwideT* 
him««If safe frturi all legal jamtiUles, nnd that he i« mtieh more likely 
to eoino in TOnlliet wi(h the liiw if it can he prirved that dtmUi followed 
joi n result of Viiw neglect to 5mh\ee nVatrlion. 

Pinatth who has dtsciieseil the right to <Tmtrol tlic fodal life 
(.tn«rt/cA’ do f?y>t<*r‘ri/o/yff*, vols. 111 uml liii, l-SHS) »nd HMX)), inspirod by 
Ilia enthUHiastle propaganda for the i«alvAi(ron of infuiit Mb’, led to the 
iinwrt trail t4*d emnOusii'n thal no one hua the rig) its of life and death 
over the fti'Xus; “Ihe inf«nl S right to his life Is an impreweriptihln nnd 
aaeral rights whicli ntp |Kn\*er can take from him.*' There is a miatakn 
hero, tinlcHHi I'iniud didilmrately desires to plaet* hinvwejf, like ToUtoy, in 
oppemiUon to enrretit eivilii^rit morality, -^o fur from the. infant hiiv<- 
iiig any “impreseriplLhle rigid to life," rvrm the adult 1ms, In humiut 
vtftcicXlvs, no mnU vnvvUemvMe vighi, and vny mvurU Urn tmUm, whiftii 
is not strictly a Iniiniin being at all. U'ti rm»uine the riglit of tcrnihud- 
ing the lives nf tlmse imliindnals whose ardi-aoeial eondviet makas lliem 
dangf'roua, nnd, In war, we ilelilmrately lennijiaU', iiinid general applaUM!' 
nnd entliushvwnv, the lives of >nim ulm have iH'cn wfKHdaUy aelceted for 
lUift purpose on netvmnt of their ydiysleal and general eniehuvey. It 
would almurdly immrmiRtent to say that we have, no rights over the 
livea of ereiiturcBi that Imve, m yet. no part in human society at all, 
and are not w> much as hum. are here in preisenco of a vmtige of 
nneient therdugii'iil dogma, and there ran lie little doubt that, on the 
lUeoretieal side nt all events, llm “imvirest‘rsptlhla right" of tlm embryo 
will go the Hiuue wav as the "iinpreacriptilile right*' of tho sperm 4 to»borj. 
Both rights are iiidivd "imprewr ip libit’." 

Df fof'ont ypam a now* and, it mniit bo adiinttod, somewliat 
uiipxpwted, ns^ppot «if tbi« rpioj^tinii nf abnrtian baD bcnni revonltab 
nitbeiia it has lioon n (jiiostitai on t indy in tin? Ini nds of jnoHi 
first, fallowing tbo Homan traditions^ in Lbi* ImndH of Obriatian 
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ufid iafcuij in Uiost; nf tht^ xjrorossiorial fiaatca. Yet 
Lho (jm'Hiiuii y in rauHty vory hu'guly, and iiuiead inainly, a 
wonjan'is quesiinn, jiiul iinw^ iiiariu uBiJocially iu GGnuany, it has 
Ijckii ju'livtdy tak«n up by woineju Tbo Grahn GiSLda ijstrpitberg 
occtipii’-rt tlui pinMeeriug place in Huh movement with her book 
iUchi xnr lickdiigung Kmnmd^n LalmM, and was Bpeeclily 
JfollMWcd, frruii 18U? ouwardH^ by a numbei' af cUstingiuBhed 
woman who occupy a pmmimmt place in tlio German woman^a 
movement, iimong otliers HeUim! IStdekei-j^ Oda Olberg, Elisabetli 
Zau/inger, ChutuUa .lellinek. All these writers iusiat tliat the 
fa-tUH is not yet an independent human being, and that every 
woman, by virtue of the rigid over Jiur own body, is entitled to 
decide wlietln'r it ifliall became an independent liuinan being. 
At tlie Wonmn'a CangreB.B lield in the autumn of lOOii, a resolu- 
tion vvim demaiuUng that abortion Bhonld only he punish- 

able when olTectctl by tuiother person against the Avish of the 
pregTuint women liermdf.^ The acceptance of this rcaolution by 
a reprmuitativt? aSKctnbly i« interesting proof of the interest now 
ttiken by women in Hie question, imd oi‘ tlio strenuous attitudii 
they arc temling to a^^Hurne. 

EPiwbcUi l''Verhrccl)eii gi'gen dJa Irfiibesfrucht/' Qeaoh- 

Itahi umi UwUmhnft, IM, Ih Ih*ft fx, 111(17) ably and cnevgcstuiivlly 
C 4 mdenins llie law which mnkes ulairticju a crime, "A woman herself is 
the only legit ini aU* iKmwsHrir of her own body and her own health. 

, . . ,h»«t ni« it in a woimuda private right, and most intiumte con* 
ia;m, U» pnwnt her virginity hev best gift to the diosen of her 
hearE so it ia certainly a pregnant wnmaii'a own private concern if, 
for rcawmm which »wm good t« her, slie deeides to deatroy the resulta of 
her action." A woman wlio destroys tlie ciubryo which might become 
a hiirdon to tin? community, or is likely to be an inferior member of 
«fM?udy, this writer urges, ia doing ii service to the community, which 
ought tn reward her, perlmpa by granting her special privileges as re- 
giirda Uie upbringing of her other children. Oda Olberg, in a thoughtful 
paper ("reher den JnriHtiseheu Schutz dcs Koinicndeu Lebens,*’ Dia 
yim^i ffrru?rittruin, dums UlUB) , endeavor ft to make dear all that is iu- 

1 /)iV IVfny, lOOH, p, 102, Tt may be added that 

In England tin* attachment of any petmUy at nil to abortion prnoticed 
In the early rnrmtlm of pregnancy (before “quickening' has taken place), 
la mcrtdy a modern innovation. 
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VotvM iw the rlTwrt f.« pfiiifet. tlii;; (lcv'cl(»)iiiijr l•lnlIl-vo the orgntiiaiti 

thftl ewrricis Us U» a en nHin's lliai !«, uguins^t itsrelf utul U*ti mwii 

Siji’Umils. She t'oiifthIrrH Uiut uiti;U t«f llu* wmurn uSat teniutiale tlmir 
[in*gtmnciPi!ii atiitUMmlly >youl(l only hiive t>rmliiic;ed wndi'Kirahloi#, for the 
liiinnali henltliy* fohust 'ivoiiimi lias iki desire to alKiilinn, “There 
lire women wdio nre [isychienlly wtorihs without heiirg plivniwUly «o, and 
A'hn jMjjtseBJii jnnhing of niolli(?rhcM:>tI hut the ubilily t«i 1‘riug forth, Tluhsc, 
'A'lien tlii’y alxirts ure minitly « failure of S<tmc «f 

tjjrm, alie renmrki<, by going *ni to term. gniUy of the fur worse 

wftVnett of infanfu’ide. f<w tUe women who dc^^ire tilmrlinn merely 
from motieeB of vnnUy, or r^nivenienw. Othi OMierg jxnntft nut that the 
mreh.'W in whieli thrive nmtiv'eB rule ate r[iiiiU» able to limit their cihll- 
dreii without ImAing to remiiT lo alKirtioii. She ('nneludew that «neiety 
must itroteet the yoiuig lift* in every way, Iiy sjsfirMal hygiene, by lawa 
for the [iroteeltori of tlie workers* hy npreadiiig a new imirnniy mi the 
basis of till? hiw*^ of Iitfredity. Ihit we iiix^d no law to |irote<?t the 
yriniig erenture iigniiiNt its dwii niolher, for a tlioumind natural foieea 
are tirgirig the niol.)u*r to prolret her own ehild, ami we nmy be anro 
that «liii will hot disulwy thew forees wilhout very good reaiMm^, 
(L'aiiiilhi Jellim'k, again (/bV t^trafutht^n'janti^ ete., ItrddeilK'rg, lOtIO), 
in a jKOverful ami weJbiiUiM lui'd addoevs Im fore the AxsiHriuted (ii’ruian 
rrtuudivereinrv at Uri'sbiu, argne« in the aann* sense. 

The lawyers very s|»eedily eame to the irsv^iMtanee of the women In 
(his maUer, tin* more readily, no douht, ainec the tnvdiUtm5s of Ihfl 
greateMt and mortt inllueiilinl Iwdy of law already (minted, on one aidu 
at all eventa* in the Kiime direetion. It may, imlei d, be elaiintal lhal 
it W'ua freini the side of law — and in Italy, the rhowie hind of legal 
ri*frinn-'"Uiut tltia new nunp-ineni rUsL Imgvin. In l.SHK, Bnleatrlni |iub 
liahed, at 'I'lirin, his A/noto, JmfftiifuiiiiH rd KHpaMi.ricuir dVa/rtuB?, in 
wldeh }i« tirgut'd that the jmMalty aliauld Iw remaved from abortion, Ifc 
WiiH a very tilde and learned Ismk. inspirnl hy large ideas and a liumnni* 
tiirian spirit, Imt though Us ini|wirtjmr« is now rnogiiimb it cannot 
be wiid that it nltnulid mm-h adeiiimt on publinUion. 

It i« raperinUy in flermany lluU, daring rerent year«* hnryora Imvo 
fidhnvt'il wiiuHU reforrm rs. fiy ndvmMting, inore or lerps evimpleiely. Urn 
nimlitioii of (lie jmniwhmeni for alHiriimi. So iliwlingnirthed an authority 
«« Von hifizt, in a private letter to t’amilhi *lellinek (op, eif.), 
lh«L he ti’grtrd« (lie pniilshiiienL of alKirtion n» "very douldful,*' iltoiigh 
ho eniiMdiTs its eomphde aleditidin impraefirahh* ; he Ihinkrt almrtion 
night he peririitteil dtiring (lie early mmillis of jtregnaney, thus bringing 
IwHit n return of the old vieW', IlariN Urviww jufutes lti« ofilnlon (droliiw 
(Ur b’runi'smf- lnthi opolopiV, Bd, XTf, )U rbllili fhnt the (Ima k not far 
dklant when wlairtiim will im longer U* (nmished, Uadhnmh and Von 
LiUenlhal wiKtiik iu the mime aeiise, Veiuberg liua advoeutdd tl Ohango 
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in t)ni [MutUr^Jmtv, 1005, Heft 8), and Kurt llLllcr [Die .Vetw 
&cnrniiimu April. lUirtlj, from Uir Itjgul Hidi*. urguuH that abortion 
fliioiib! only Ih* pmnifshjililfi ivliati wflTwjUid by a married womau, without 
-till' kiidmlwlge and Mimnni of her husbiiinl. 

•^riuf nuMlichl wliich took the firflt, atep in modern 

tiinra ill tho iiolliori/.fUiun of uljorLioib Ijhh not ut proaont taken 
iiny further It hns liKen ciunLeiit to lay down tlici principle 

lliiit wlicn the interti^sts of tlio i,ii other are opposed to tlkose of the 
fietii}?, it line latter nfdeU iiiurt lie aaerideed. It has hesitated 
to take the further i^tep of jiliieing aljortion nn the eugenic basiSj 
and of claiming tlie rigid to insist on uVantion 'wbonever the 
medical iind liygienie interests of society demand such a step. 
This altitude is j>erfeetly intelUgilde. l^ledicine has in the past 
hwn chiehy identified with tlie saving of Hvch, even of woithkss 
and worsf^ tlinii worthk^ lives j ^"^Keep evcrytliing alive! Keep 
everything alive nervously cried 8ir Janies Paget. Medicine 
liim con Omni itself to the hundjlc task of attempting to cure evils, 
and is only to-day Ijcginning to undertake the larger and nobler 
task of preventing them. 

"The from killing the fhild in the womb to murdering a per- 
ioii when oiU of th» wnmb, is it (hiiig^inemly nerraw (iini;,'' sagely re- 
marks a re«<'nt nipdieal atitlmr, probably speaking for many others, 
wlsM itoiiiirhow suerewl in bliritling tlieumelves to the fact that this '‘dam 
gt^rotisly narrow htt'< la'cti Uikeii Ijy mankhiil, only too freely, for 

Ihtuimnds of years past, hoig hefore alauHion was kaown in the world. 

Here and there, hovrr*ver, nirdiral aiitluira of repute have ndvocated 
the furllier extension uf alxsrtirm, with preeautionH, and imcler proper 
isuiHWVision, as an aid to eugi*nio progress, Thus, T’rofessor Max Fleach 
{Din .V«w April, lOUIH Is !n favor of ft ehange in the law 

jKwyintling ftlmrthjit (provided it is carried nut by the physician) in 
a|M'cial iaisi>«, iiis when tla; nuitlier^s pregmiucy has been due to force, 
wlioii she httat aliaiuloiiifd, or when, in the interests of the com- 

iminily, it is destr.nble to prevent the pro pa grit ion of insane, criminal, 
ftli^ihnlir, or tuhermlous persons. 

In Franee, a medical iivaii, Di’. Jean Bal■rieHn•^^e, has written a 
I’emarkabk* novel, Ln Drnii il-jimrteinnnt (1000), which advocates tlw- 
thpais that a woniun always i>osi!wases a complete right to abortion, and 
is tim aiiprcnu* jurige as to whether she will or not undergo the pain 
nml riwks of cliikUdrth. Tlie question is, here, however, obvioualF 
plAootl not on nmtlical, but tm hunianiUrlan and rcminlst grounde. 
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Wo Imve Been thut^ olike on tlic ftitlo of pracnoe and of 
theory, a great ohange haa taken iilaoo during roeent ym\v& in 
tUo attitmk* towards abortion, It huist, howevor, clearly be 
rocrtgnkod that, unlike the control of procrention by incthoik for 
prevrMiting conception, facuUative abortion liaa not yet been 
enihotlieti in our cunanit social snnrality, If it ia i>crmiii«tible to 
interpolate a jawnal opinion, I may sny that to me it eecmB 
lluit oiir umraliljf is here fairly rejiaounhle.^ 1 am tlccidedly of 
opinion that an unrestricted permission for women to practien 
ahortion in their own interestF, nr even for com muni ties to 
practice it in tim interestH of tlie riiee, would he to reach heyond 
the stage of dvili^ntion we luive at prwnt att^uneth Ab lillen 
Ivey very forcibly argues, a civilizidion whiifh permits, without 
protest, tile harbarmiH elaughb-r of its careful ly «ek*etc‘d ndult« 
in war has not yet iron the right to destroy deliberately even its 
most inferior vital produds in the w^omb, A civilisation guilty 
of so ra^klt'sa a waste of life cannot sufdy be entniakal with tljia 
judicial function, Tltc Idiiul and aimless unviety to dierkh the 
most ho|K,'lc,«8 end degraded fonirs of life, even of unborn life, 
may well be a weakness, and aijice it often iends tc» incnlciulable 
miiTcring, even a crime. But as yet tliere is an impenetrable 
barrier agamst progress in tluH diTtadion. Before we are entitled 
(o take life deliberate!}' bir (be s.'^tke of purifying life, wo must 
learn how to jireservo it hy ahrdisbiitg each destnietivo InfUjcnecB 
“Wiir, disease, had irnUistrial condslionB — as ur^ easily within 
our social power «b civilised nalioutf,- 

Jl Kveii BaOistrird, who Is njuxisir*}! (n t)m ptniiNljjuc'nt of aW>rtloti, 
i« no fttlvwate ef it. **\Vlu‘(n<vcr idsutiuii Ikssoucs a WKfiinl eustom,** 
lu* reimirks ciV., p. Ud*. “it is tlie extormil imudb*Ht«Uon ot ft 
fssipli'V Uw‘A«knpp. iiiul fnr tdw clo('|ply rrHilisl to Vw> curtai Ijy Him mere 
l« HOppresffi tlK! esterntd atHnih‘snjrioii/* 

aty. BIIcti Key, CVniuri/ of the (’hihl, Ch. I. Hirth 
//rimw/, p. .’iiiUi i« Hk nvis<* opjK^»f><l to the Piiiw>uraa*muait of Almrtioii, 
(liough lit' woitlil nat lU'tMuUy piiiu^li tlic pre^iouit woman wiio in- 
iliififH utswlion. I wrndil especially etill iiinaiHnn to an ublw anil eogciit 
iirliele by Anna pjipprH?i; Vi'rrilelitioi^ Kelnientlen T>4tf>ns.** 

firxu(fhPiahi»mt', .TnJy, IPW) wlio nrgnes Hntt tlif w^rmui l» not tho 
mile fomnllan of tlie cndirro Jihe iH'nrSi arttl that (t »« not In the 
iii(f're«ln of *wa‘i'r‘(y. nor cviaii in jnir own that «;hc slirmUl (ic 

free to daHtruy It ni wilt Arum Fiipinitz ndinUs lien tVic prisiimf l»nr* 
iMirtius Inwii in regard Ig Almrliun must be imHlitUnl, but mnlatallW 
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TlU’f’a in, fuiiJitT, }UM)lli(‘r (.‘onsidoratiun wliieh Beunis tn me 
rarry utn^lsl. The [irogrf'M of fivilizatioii i.s in tlie <livei:tioii 
of grc'Hler fm*<!4glit^ of gn-uinr ]irev^'nti(in, of n dimiiiialied need 
for .Htroggling' witli tho ni^klofSH lju'k of proviMiun. The ncee.ssity 
for jdtnrfioii prot'ifioly tnie f)f ilioKo roHulla of reeklofiSK uetioii 
whioJi rivilixtilioii fimdiii to diiiiiiiish, M'liile we may Rdinit that 
in fi winmli^r of i‘|viliz;fi([(ni a few onHeK miglit Htill oeeur 

wlit'n the imhu fioji of aljoi iinn \roidfl lie desirahlej it secnia 
prohjdde that ilie nninher of aiudi enses 'will deerease rather tluia 
In fH'der hi do awnv with the need for abortion^ ami to 
eomUmw t Mu* projmgajuia in it« favor, our main reliance must 
bi* jibuxal, on the one hnud. on inereaaed foresiight in the deter- 
minaMoii of eoneeption and increased knowledga of the means for 
fprevenfing eoneeptioit>‘ and on the other hand, on a hotter pro- 
visifin liv the Hlate for the cure of jn'egnant wonien, married and 
nnmarruxl tdike, iind a jiractic-id recognition of the qualified 
inotherV (Jaiin on iKociety.® There can he little doubt that, in 
many a i luirgc of criminal alinrllon, the real otfenee lies at the 
diKir of thoH* who have failed t<‘ i^xerciKc their social and profes- 
aioiial duty of making known Hie more natural and harmless 
melhoilK for jiroventing conception, or else by llioir social attitude 
have made the jiregnant woman's jiosition inhderable. By active 
WH'ial reform tn tlu^t^a two diixHdirnis, the new movement in favor 
of tthortJon may In* kcjit in (heck, and it may even he found that 
by i*iiniid«1iing KUi'h rt'form ttiat movement has been beneficia], 
VVe Slave M»cn that Mie ileliherale restraint of conception has 
lafrouie it part of our ciiviHxed morality, and tluvt thn priudiee 
HSid fhi“*>rv of facultative ahoi-tion haw gained a footing among 
us. 'rherc remains a lliird iiud yet more radical nietliod of con- 

di«t tSe-y sVitaild luit hr* nboHshed. Shet prcqaiftifu ( 1 ) lu greatly recluecA 
IJunidiiHeul for alxiriiott; i'ii'h this (luairtlimroit to I>e extended to the 
fallor, HldUtter niarriral or unmarried tn provision nlready eiu'ri(?cl out 
ill Xorwny. IhUIi for utmrtiou and inrantieidel ; (H) pennisHiDii to the 
phyeieian Jo effWa alwiriinn wlien iliere is good reason tn HUHpet't heredi* 
Jf«fy des?>*iicTaiin»i. n«* u«*ll as utu-u the woman has htam un|jregiiatn(l 
by fotw. 

* ff. !1r. >fax Hirscli, Prahl^vtr, ,Tari., lOOS, p. 2:f, 

» (>ip. aeU forth vnriouH amdal nuHiHiirea for the care 

of pregmmt imd ehilddM’ftririg women, wliidi would tend to Jeswm crivn- 
imu wJso tioiu 
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trolling procreations tlic mctluHl of preventing Uie poflfiibiUh" of 
procrotition altogetbcir bv tlu* porfarnnince ot ra.^^tration «r other 
ftlighter operation Imviiig i\ like inlubitory eireet on reprocluction. 
Tbe other two inethods only etTect a jingle act of union or ita 
reg«lt8j but castration atfects nil Huhserjiient actj4 of »(!5iual union 
and \mutilly destroys the proereiitivo power iiormaneutly. 

Castration for varioiis socijil and other purposes is an anciowl; 
and widfr-spread pnu:*ti<x% carried nut on lutai and on aiiimala. 
There has, liowever, been on ilie wlmle a ter tain prejudice again at 
it when apjdied to nuan iCiny peoples have iittaelu'd a very aaered 
value to the integrity of tlie sexual orgoum. Among some primb 
iivo peD|)h'S tlie reinavtil of these organa Inis liwni regarded as a 
ptHudiarly ferm ions insult, <mly to bu carried out in niomente 
of great excitement, m after a batUe. Medicine has been opposed 
to any inl(‘rfei‘ence witii the sexual organs. The oatli taken by 
the Greek physicians appears to ijrohihit rftstraUnn: ""I will not 
cut/’^ in uttidern tinu^ a great change has taken |ilaee, thu 
castration of ladh men and wnmen is mmmmnly perfonned in 
diseased conditions; tlie Baine ojanatinn is aoinetinies advm'Hled 
and ueeasiontdly performed in tin* hope that it may remove 
strung and abnormal sexual iiupuJaKH. And ciuriwg ri'Cent yuara 
rfislratiun lais hrreii tnvolusl in tlu* (!a»w of iiegntivu Migenics, to 
a greater extent, indeed, on account td its more null cal eharau.'ter, 
tlmn either the preventirm of cuneeptinu or idwirtitm. 

'I'he innveriuait in favor of cji^lration appears to Itave begun 
in the Tnited Slate?, where various exja;rimentii liave been Jinulo 
in einbodying it in biw. It was fuTt advai'uted merely n» a 
punishment for eri!r\inalfi, and ('spt^cially sexuul offendera, hy 
Hamnirind, Kverf?, Lydston anrl otliers. From tlib point of 
view, luiwevcr, it mans tti be uimntisfactory and jierliaps illegiti- 
nuitc. lu ivuiny eases cnA ration is no punisbinent at all, and 
indeed a positive benefit. In other eases, when inllieU’d against 
the* isidijcfTK vvill, it may pvtaluce very disturbing menfa! effects, 
leading in idrendy dcj;Teiua'aile m; nnbabiuecili peiwis to insanity, 
eriminalitv. and anti-stieiid tetideiieies gcuomUy, much luora 


HJoiaiiersf, CltfHk ThinKrt^, vut. I, p, 5^4, 
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dun^tperous tSiaii the origiiiiil ^tlate. P^ugenic considerations^ 
w)ii<di wt^ro Isifcor linns^^ht forward^ eonf^tituto a much sounder 
argumoist CV»r Fa^^tniihni ; in tliis cas'T* the ciistratioii is carried 
out, hv no in unicr to i nil id; a liarbarcnis and degrading 

punidiiimiit* imit with the i^u)ijccL’}< cormeiit, in order to protect 
the coiiinimiiily I'rfan the tif^k of Uffele^s nr miscliievous nieinberB. 

Tlsw Umi r?vn an imigvr propi^rty ('onBidPred ft 

!s Bh'Hvrs hy ilu* jinst^ilnlify ttf (hOnn'ntti'.ly wufking tho 
«(j#raih»n t*vr Oit* nfiikr of fTnivoiiiifnt'f, uh a prc^fcrublc uud )iui»fc 

elWtivc fnr Hi** jM(In|iHr;tn nf |(irf*vr*n(ivp rm-tlimlH in Hpxiial 

iiUi’ire^ajm'i. i dihy wl saripminhid with one oiiHe in wldcli 

Ihi^ courm* been arjopltd. siuliject i»i u rnrdieal mini (of Puritan 

Kiii^lnnd ariC's^istr.vi wifii lu«fcory, which is quite 

noruoiil, I !!lsav^^ hwn acvpitiiiili^d (or a lottg tlnir, pa^t, II w present, uga 
ifli tltirly ninr*. A fow j«}UO(*. having a aulViridtitly large family, liB 

Mdopt«l pTmv«ntSvi* mpthiwU of inlrrnuirHr, Tlic Bnh*<rqu(‘nfc mmtfl I 
nnrralo in Ids owti wor*k; ''Thr* tronhlo. fnrothnnglit, ota., rpmlcrnd 
nm^jftiwiry hy pnrvpMlivii^ grew more and imire irkiHumo to mo 

m the yoai !(j hy. a ml (!iuillv% I luitl tlu' innttur hefon*, anotlier 

phy^jeifiin, and oj# him n«-t>nrariee^% and after mature (hdiheratioii with 
nij wif«<v o|M''m(|ed on rMum* lime Biiiee, and leiidered wtcjilfi by hav- 
ing the vaiii defpirenrt on i^ido expowed Ihrnvigh u «lit in tlm fecnotntti) 
them Med in Iwn phu;^^!'* wSlJi ft! Ik and aioered laaween thft ligiiturCB* 
This® V!:*aK d«uv ‘luidio* rmaine iw(lltrativ« aiuc'KitheMia, and v/aa not ao 
t'\tr«UHd3‘ jminfnl, tlnnigb what pain lh«rt^ waa l drugging the cord out 
Utrongh Ibo 'vklil, eJrJ -loiMiinl very hard In midiiro. T wu.!! not out of my 
oJlhe a singlp day> imr werioufiity ilistnrWd in any way, Tn six days all 
ftlilchr« in tb»“ heroin m wen? reiimvcd, and in tlircH wcf?ks I abandoned 
Ibo »Uh|M'n»os'y iw^sidag*' that bad bpcn rcndcrptl necessary by the cx' 
tremo of iSio ItfsU'eicis and cord. 

'‘'dlie nperiiliou hiU nrovn! a must wnipIiiU? succcas in every way, 
Ric<x«Bl funelions arc ahj'joljiftdjr u»m/r*^elefl la any ’icay ttdwi.f.KOflaei\ There 
i« in> wnw of dif^pomfort or tnicasinesB in the sa‘xuul tract, and what 
ftt'cnis MlrangcHit of all fo me, ih the fact tliiit the Hcnier*. so far ns one 
can judge by ordinary ruetms of oLmerrvatitm, is imdiminialied in quan- 
tity and uiiebMng^.»<(l in character, (Of t?onraci, the ]ntcro8cope would 
reveal its fatal luek.i 

“My wife y delighltal at hnviing fear batdslied from our love, ond, 
taken all in all, R certainly Becins as if life would rnenn more to ua 
brjih. ImddenltiUy. Urn In^illh of kdli of m HcraiH better tlmn UBinil, 
pwrticiibirty «» io my nife's mse, and Ibis bIk* ultributea to a sooth- 
ing iiirtucn!i!e that h ntUined by allowing the Hcniinal (iuid to bo do* 
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In a i>^Tficfr't!y naiTunl iiiaiun’i'. ai«d rk'maiu In pontni'fc with the 
vnijjiml sM^firclininrt until il luUurnlly piifiHr^s nlF. 

‘‘ThiM npi-nitiim hfnng cniniiiiriMivf'iy in-w, ninl, uh y«-t* not often 
flone on oiher.^ than tin- insarns rrjiniuaK l U-,, f thoiight H nughl ho 
nf inlPiiw*t to yoii. If T wherl even the riihiti ist ray of light on IIhh great- 
cat of all hunnui rotjlileinB , , , I Iw glnd iinh^i'd." 

SuHi s> raws with it, so far snli^fsn'fur;' i-fi+ne, eeilniiily (lenervew 
to !«> plnml ojt reeonl. tlnMigU it nmy well lie Unit nt preHoiit it will 
finl lw« widely linllnterl, 

'riit: iidvut'ju'y nf wliieli I have met wifh 

fi« a liiirt nf negntivo nugt'incjij for the Hpeeiftc “purpowj of 
fmtpliyla>\i« iipidiinl lo rare iinpruveineiit uml Die prottadimi of 
F(K‘U;ty/’ i« by Hr^ F. J“h iJanielj uf Tevasj and date?* from 18U3.^ 
iliuiiel mixed up, linwevm'^ eonmwlmt iiii'xtrieahly, viivStnilion as 
a methml of purifying: the raee, a nudhovi whieh tnm ha carried 
out with tlie eoneurnaiee of the iiulividual ojuTuUd on, wdtk eii«- 
trntiau as a jninisluiu'nt, lo be in dieted for rape, sodomy, 
lieeiinlity, pederai^ty ami even Imidtual iiumturliation, the imdhod 
of its pt-rfoniiance, nuvrenvor, to lie llie extremely barluiroutt and 
primilive metbad of tobil ablation of tbe sexual organs. In more 
rceeiit years somesrluit more Cifjuilable, practical, and Htdcntillc 
methods of eaatratiou have been [idvueaicd, not involving the 
removal of the sexual glands nr organs, and imt. m a punishment, 
but siiiitdy for Uie sahe of iiroteeting the coiunnmity and the race 
from the bUTilen of pridaddy iinjirwiueLive and possibly dangerous 
meudjcris. Niieke hag, from 1809 onwards, ropeatedly urged tlio 
social advantages of this measure.^ Tim propagation of the 
Inferior elementa of aoeiety, Niicke inaista, brings unhappinesa 
into the family and is a gouret* of great expense to the State, 
He ffgarda castration as tliii only effective method of prevention, 
und conchules 11 mt it la, thcruforc, our duty to adopt it, just aa 

1 F. K. njoiI(‘lt Prcsiilvnl: Of the Ktiita Mcclitml AM*0<?laClou of 
*'t,1ionhl lusann PriiiihiHh or ^i^oxual Prrvvrta he Allowed to 
Pro,'r«ai*>r' ^huifnal. !D<h'., IsnS; W., “Tho Cause uud Pre* 

vpnti«*i of Tlni|H‘,'^ 7Vm?» lfr4iV?0 .ff/ijrrt?rh May* tnoi, 

^P, JSfHr'kn, Kaftlratton hdl gfwisftca Klftsson von Drgoner* 
Irtrn nls tin Wlrkwunpr Rf*riuh!r Arfthi^ fitr KHmin^^tinihtih 

mltttnit*. Pd. Til. isna. p, hi. ^'Kfwl ration In Cowtss^n IHUrn votl 
OH«to4ikrftukhttlt,“ WaofcmoKrt/g WOfc 
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we linvc fuloptod vaiHlinUion^ tfiking cflro to seoure the consent 
nf the liimHoif or liin ginirdiiin, o£ the civil authorities, 

and, if nm;t<s<itry, of si coiiiiiiiitue of experts. ProfoBSor Aiigdo 
ZuecHtidli of Naples luis also, frsjm 18h9 Dnivarris^. eniphaaizcd 
tlic iniporbiiu'c nf t'liBlrsition in tlie Htorili/iition of the epilt^ptie, 
tlie incline of vtiriosm ehtssesj the alcnlsolic, tlie tuboreuloiis, sind 
iimtinctivc rrimiiisilt«, the elioii't* of cases for opemtinn to he made 
l»y a cainmmHinn of exi>erts who wouhl exiiinine Hcliosd-diildren, 
csnulishilcH for inililic einpioymeiUB, or persons sihout to nnirry.i 
This movement rapidly gained grnuml, find in 1005 sit the 
jirmuul imiidiiig of Hw\m alienists it wtis iimmimoiiRly agreed that 
the sterilization of tlie inssine is desirable, and tlmt it is neces- 
sary tliut the tjuestion should be legally reguhited. It is in 
.Switaerhuid, imlsjcid, tliat the first steps liiive been taken in 
Europe to carry out (‘flstration aa a measure of Botiisil prophylaxia. 
Tile ^^^^tesmt^l yesirly rcjiort (1907) of tlie Cantonal asylum at 
AVil dcBcrila^s four csisos of castration, two in men and two in 
women, pc*rformtal— with the permispion of the patients and the 
eivil iinthoritiejj— for soi-hil reasons; Ijotli women had previously 
had iilegitimtUc children who were a burden on tlie community, 
and all four patients were sexually abnormal; the operation 
eiiabkd the pntienU to he Ulunated and to work, and tlie vesnltc 
were considered in every respect satisfactory to all concenied.- 

The inlroduetion of ea^tration as a metliad of negative liugcnk'B 
hfti f«Kilitttted by the uiie of new methods of performing it with- 
out rliik, fttul without aeluul removal ot the tcBtes or ovcivieB, Eor 
men, tlwro U the simple mctliod of vaat+ctomy, na recommended by 
JShlftka and many others. For women, tlioi'e ia the corresponding, and 
niniciBb equally simple anil harmlens method of ICehrur, by section and 
llgiition of the Fallo[nun tubes llirovigh the vagina, as recommended by 

l Angelo IZuceandUi '‘AfteflRiiaUzKttKlono n Btin Uizzazloue del Tie' 
geiicratU'* No. 0; id., “Siir la nCctiSBitfi et 8ur 

h‘ii Moynns d’etniMEHlter la Bi^production des ITouuuoh lea plus D^gOnfirCs," 
Interna Honn I rnnjgrMs Orlmiiml A^ltll^OI 1 olog>^ Amsterdam, IflOl, 

BJs’nekf*, JVcuroj'ooi.i^efim Omimlhlntt, March 1, 1009. Tho original 
ftceonnt nf these nt>eirnllon« is roprndiieed in the /*/^l/^^.^a^^'^.9c/^'iVenro^o- 
ffiat'ha No. 2. 1000, with an approving comment by the 

editor. Pr. BresUw, As regards ciiHtratlon in America, ace laood, 
si ml ion of Trliofc rhihlren,*^ .t nrenVnn dnurnal P«jyc^o?op|/, Jan., 
4&B0i also, nod NmrolopUt, Acg., 190D, p. 348, 
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Kiswtn Mr vi^rji’ «iiMi]»r iirm^odnrOf mfiily mrrk'd out in a few 

Tnhiult?** by an expruMitW'd luin»l, rei’oiuiiiaiukd by ZucuurollK 

It ba« bwMi ftniud thill, TojirutKl t-ximsiiirt* tM Iho X-tay* produeea 
»ti?rility ill l>otli smjxp«, alilai in unirtjalf* siinl mein nml X-ruy workara 
l«iv« to adapt variaiis jiroosuit intis to avoid sulTertrig from this efTrct, It 
liti« lM*i*n s«!iiggr'sted ilmt the iipjdiriilinn of tVia X-Ta\> wsmltl be a gwid 
aulwlituto for cnstmUoni it appeara that tbo of the appliiralion 

are oiiTj,; likely to last a few years, ubieb, *H sMiim,? doulbirul eawa, 
might lnR an advariloge, fKee Ihithh -i/edicaf ■/MuniaJ^ Atig. 13, 1DD4; 
«&., Miireh n, 1003; rfe., duly 0, 1007.) 

It ift sjcanju.'lv it to \m, to virw east rat ton hr a 

mctliod of iiogativo niiginnrrj vi ilh great eMtlsu^tjmni. Tint Tt»ek- 
moreover, tvilli wljieh sL j^omotiinr R projameil to apply 
it by law— -owing no doultt tu tlie fact ttiat it not ifo obviously 
ropulsivn u?< tliO less nalical pimaalure of abortion—- ought to 
Temler ur very cinitious, We must, too^ rHannHS. I lie irtea of eaa-* 
tration «« a jamishnienl ; uh aneh it is^ not merely barbnrouM but 
(legrjuliiig anil is unlikely to liave a beiudit'ial elferrt. As a 
methotl of negative eitgeuieK it Hlsouhl never be earried outoseejit 
ivith t;)ie i^uliji'et's eonsenl. Tlie faet lliai in aoiin* eiisei^ it iniglit 
bo in'eessarv to eiiforee seelusion in tlie abBenea of eastration 
Wniiltl tleulitbs;^ lie a fael exerting inlhientM.* in favor of Rieh 
consent ; Inii tbe eonsent is I'ssi'niial if the subjoet nt the ojiera- 
tion h to be «sfe-gmivvletl from liegriulatioin A man who has 
been tlegrailnl ami riisbiKenil b) an eiiloreeti easiniljon might 
not la* tlangermis to tmiderily. but might very vaHiIy beeorno a 
(InngeroUB nuuiber nf the FOeiety in whir-h he aetimUy lived, 
Willi thu* preeaiitjoiJ« and jsafegnards, i aslriition may doiibtlcsfl 
play a eerlatn part in the elevation and improvement of the ratteA 

Tlie methods we have bei fi I'onsideriiig^ in fo far as tliey 

1 It i« prolmlit** UivUt niHiratiiOi may pnne fK5»(*<*i4dly advuntaiiStKiua 
In the ettw of the n * hUmhidyd. '“tii J^anerm-Uldr is'* nays Trinlgubl 
(“Tin* KMile-Miiul as a iSMi-hil Ihiiigvr,” ih/ja ae-fi A'rt^ieie, duly, UKlU), 
“I fenml limt tml of a Uinil numlsi r i>d Vtt7 fVt*ld»*'iniinbd wumen, inauly 
Iwo fitlhi* (lU t liad aiv'ii hh tli (e f-irihin-ii, fur irhi* iriest |mrl illegitiiimln 
Miiriover. it (« ael ma-minmiit, Im*. ralher the rub', fnr tliew (wr girls to 
bf aihifitied hilii the witrlduins*- lUiitr'riiity wards again and again, and 
the iivrTiiia* aisiabi-r ef edVprhig (e earli tine ef tbicm i» probably tbrm 
or four, nllhoiitdi even ciiv jfs reit uu'-ihiukoii."' Tn liis work on ilfeotnl 
lU’ftrimrti tt*u. Mie atilleir mIkovs Mini propagailhiii by tllD 

nientiilly tlrtieb'iit is, in Kuglan't, “Itnth el b‘rribl« (Amt estrasivo avty* 
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limit tli0 procreative poivcra of the less lioalthy and efficient 
stocks in n community, are inethocU of eugenics. It must not, 
however, be snijposed tliat they are the whole of. eugenics, or 
indeed Ihut they are iu iiny way essential to a eugenic Bchcme. 
EugctiicB is concerned with the whole of the ngenokts which 
elevate and improve the Inuiian breed; abortion and cafitratioii 
are methods wbidi nmy he used to this enc]^ hut they arc not 
methods of which everyone approves, nor is it always clear tliat 
the entk tliey efet would not tictter be attained by other 
nielli od»; in nny caBc they are inetlmds of negative eugenics. 
Theic renmina the field of positive cugonics, which is concerned, 
not with tile climiuntion of the inferior stocks Imt with ascer- 
taining which fire the superior stocks and witli furthering their 
procreative power, 

While the necessity of refraining ficun procTcation is no 
longer u bar to marriage, the question of whether two persons 
ought to marry eadi otlier still remains in the majority of cases 
A atwiouB quest ion from tlie standpoint of positive as well ns of 
negative eugenics, for the normal marriage cannot fail to involve 
diildrea, ub, indeed, its chief and most desirable end. We have 
to ctmsiider not mtwely wbat are the stocks or the individuals 
that are unlit to brml, but also wlmt are these stoelca or individ- 
iink that are most fit to hreed, and under what conditions pro- 
creation may best be effected. The present imperfection of our 
knowledge an tlieae queationa cnipbasizes the need for care and 
caution in approaeiiing their consideration. 

It may Ue flttinifj at tHia point, to refer to tlie experiment of the 
Oneida Conmiunity in (mUibliHldng a aystem of flciontille propagation, 
imder tliet guidance of it man whote ability and distinetion as a pioneer 
arc Old)' to-day beginning to be atUKiuntely recognized. John Humpbroy 
2^oye« wtt,« too far alimd of In's own, day to be roeognized at his true 
worth j «ifc till? most, lie wa« regjirtkd as the sagacious and suecesaful 
fuuiider of aae<!rt, and liia attempts to apply eugenics to life only arouBcd 
ridicule and peraftcutloti, so that be was, unforturmtply, compelled by 
t?ut«uW prm*»ure to bring a moat Instnietivc experiment to a preTnahire 
end. Hii aim and principle are act forth in an E/tnaff on ffaientifia 7b'opa- 
pnfidit, prIutM isotne forty yenra ag?J, wlileli dlfievissea problems that are 
only now l«jgirming to attract the atUinlion of tho practical man, as 
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Hitliiii Ui«* r^ngt* «f stinrial jifMlUif*?*. Wlti'n turiK’d lii» vigrnou^i atjrl 

niiitd to Hit? tj[ur?fttii!ai i»f (‘itg»?iiii“i<, tliiit qiu’stioa waa exclusively 
in tlie lijuul« of seii-nSUie tnm. ^vlio felt nil iltc nnhirnl limiilily of tlio 
iMrlrntlfle ninn (ownrds (lie rruli/nh’oti at ld« projaiJ^alA, ntul wlu> were not 
prepnrcHtl to ilepiirl a liair’s l^reatUli Irjun tlje edriViaiUnnnl on«loriim af Dieir 
time, Tlic PXjM'riiueni nf Xnve‘?, nt Oneiila, lurtrLed a new j^lngr* in th^ 
}M«lory of engeinow; whatever iniglal he tlie ViOue of I Sac and 

a first esperiiiient eanirial weU he fjinil • with Moyes llie (]U(.^t)oiiH of 
eugeni*‘H jeiKSed Vieyond tlie iiurel;y' Htjolrnni’ sOigo in wineln frfjiti tinj 
lime of IMrtfo, they Inol peai efnUy reposed. ‘"It i* heeiuning rlear/' 
Xoyes slfOes at l!»e oulr^el^ “Umt the hmiehilions of seieiitifii* wm'iety am 
to Vw' laid in the rteii'uiilJe ]ina|Migii(inn of Inunan iK ings,'* In doing this, 
’we. numt uUetul (o two things ; Ithsul tor liereilityi and traiining', and 
Ue puts hhiod lirst. In tloit, In* Vvais ivt one with the niost recent hho 
iiielrieat eiigeiilHlM of toshiy (“tl iiulion hnA for years lM*en putting 
its Jinniey on ‘JCavironnient/ wheri ‘Tferedily^ wiio< in n e uitor/’ an Kurl 
iVarnnn prefern to put iti, luid nt Use same llrtn' revealed the hroadth 
of Ids viMioii iji t'onipjirison with the ordinary siwitil reformer, who, in 
liiai tliiy, Wim nsimUy n fniialiejU heliever in the irilluent'^* of training 
mid mirrmuiilings. Xoyefi h*(s forth the j>osj(iiin of Ihirwin on tha 
prineiplen of hreiHling, mnl (he fdej) heyond I>Jirv\in, wldeh Imd heen 
lakeii fty thiSton. lie tin n renuirkn th "t. when Caltoii eoiiien to lim 
Itoint where it i« neee«sttry to iidvaiiee froni (lu'ory (o Ihe dntien tliK 
theory iftngg»’*«ts', he "Hiilt^dihn Into the jiieehest cnin'wiwvtitisni.'* (U niMst 
ho rejineinheretl lInU lliin wan written at mi eaily idage in thiUoii-s work.) 
TIum foiieJusioi} w/m i nliu’Jy opjeoKoI to Xoyes’ jiraelhal wnd ndigiona 
teinpernment. "Ihily is plaiii*, we say we onglii to do ih --wi* want li> 
ihi ill Imt we eainwd. The law of tool urgeA im on; hnt the hov of 
mwiety holds ns hnek, The Wildest laniivse is the swfesL Iwt us take nii 
UoncHt and lii^leKily at the law’, It U only In the timidity of igntt* 
riviieo that tin* duly iieem« iinpraetienhle/' Xoye# aiitlelpitinl ClatUm 
hi regarding engeities ns n inatllei' of rrligioin 

Koyen prufKiMol to term the Avork of modern seienei? in proprigation 
'hStirpifulliiie,” in which he hna soiintinirs Iweii fidhiwwl hy ndiera, 
lie eoimidered (hat it is tlio luisiiu'as of the alirpienlUiriat to keep 
in virnv l«(l!i f|uantity and ipiaHly of atmdsK, and ho held llnit, without 
diinhilHliing ijimiitily, i( Aum pn^sihh* lo raise ilie iiunlUy* hy exereimng 
a A'ery stringent dlseriminutioii tii rfele^ding inaleiii. At thla imiut, .Voyca 
h«H l#eri supported in iiTeiit yenr^i hy Karl Pearson and others, who 
have ahmvn (hat only a relatively iunull purl ion of a popiihition is 
needed to proKltn’o Ihct rieitC generation, niiil tlml, in fact, tw’dva [mu* cent; 
of one generiUltin in man prmliieea jflfty per wnt. of Ilia neicfe ganara* 
tion. What wr‘ need to eti'oiire is llmt; this amnll reprrwhiehig saaHan of 
IVm iKipnhillrin 4)(ail he Uus hest uilaidwl tor Uu* purpose, “The 
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of prmliu>t»nn is ill hx* in proporthm to tlin. number of fertiU 

«!« Koyipa mw Ihw qinjsttitni, “ftiul tlie value produced, ao far 
m it «m wyJa4ion, niJi Iwi iiwarly in iuvcrwe proportion to the 

noitilifr of tnalws/’ Iti Uiih matter, 'NoyoH antieipatod 

'rin- two priifi’ipleii to bo ludrl in mind iveru, “Breed from 
the Im’sI/' and “Brm! iJi'nnddti,*' with a eaiitioua and ocrcaaional Intro- 
dmdioji of nw strain’s, f it may Iw notwl that lleibmayr, In bia recemk 
nfr^ und Talmle^, urgites that the tm- 

]W*ri*!ir rawfin f«iid ^uifmrktr Individuals*, in tlio human apecioH, have boon 
prfMhn’wi by MU unwiiwcirnis* ndheruntm U« exactly thoae pririelplca,) 
“By ^nj^^rlor /niniliofl, arul by lirtsMing* tbeao iiwindln, 

aupp'rior varkdir^ of human l>einjyris niigbt Im produced, whicli would 
be t*fnnpjjra1d(f» to tlm tlmrongbbrwlH iti i\\\ the dnmeatie racca/* He 
llIUBtmtoa ihm by tlio rjarly lii.fitory of the .Tewa. 

Koyra nsmlly <Tilk'i»&H the present nietlmd, or lack of method, in 
matters! of propugarnm. Oor iimrrjage ayatein, lu; alatea, “leaws mating 
to Im deter mi iunI by a geimrul wrumlsle.” iSy ignoring, iiIho, the grwLt 
iJifTerenfe Iwlwdr'n the fiosnw in reprrKhn tive power, it “lastrictB each 
mart, wlmts'Vrr may V»e hia fHkeney and hia vnhie, to tho amount of 
prodtiK'listn of whJnIt om* ivpimnn, eisos^en hlindly, may bo eaptibk*." More>- 
over, ha conSinuM, “jiraftirallv it di>M:riiuiiiiiteH agalnafc the best, and 
in favor of tins wnrut; for, wliile tius good man wdll be limifcwt by liia 
eoiiHJieiu'if* to wtmt the laiv uncrwH, tin* (sad iiiun, free from moral tdiccK 
will distritntte hia Wycnid the legal limitH, as widely aa he dares.* 
“\\V are isfito nvrry way hi miying that there is no possibility of carry- 
ing the two pm-t^pto of iwidondfie propagsUhin into an iiiHLitution whicb 
prrlc'inb to no di^Kcrlminalioni, nllnwa no ttuppreHsion, gives no more 
liberty to Ihw tJjnn to the ivoral, and whicli, in fact, muHt inevitably 
iliRrriiiiiimto ih& wrong way, *to long oh the inferior olnssea arc inofft 
jsrolifie' and amonalih! to llu; admoiiitions of Hcinnen nncl morality.” 
Tn wiutlifying our iw^xusil irntUnlions, Noyes insists there are two cfl- 
rtcmtial piiiUa to remmidn'r: the prraervatkm of liberty, and the preser- 
vatitm of tins home. There must be no compnlsitm about human 
SDiiMtirm propagnUon^ it imist Vte svutmwinoviH, directed by scU-govern- 
nient, “by tho fre*^ elioke of those who love sdence well enough to 
‘make theiiisidves tMiinnlia for the Kiiigthmi of Ilcaven’s Hake.’” The 
home, Jfumt Va* pre^i'rveiil, ninee “inniriage is the best thing for man 
«a lie iij" hut it ia nacofisflry to enlarge Lba home, for, “if all could 
karn fn love other children tVinu tlnsir own, there would be nothing to 
binder MeienUfic propagiiticm in the midst of homes far better than any 
that now rxmt/* 

This iiieniornbk piitiiphlct eontohm rin exposition of the precise 
liien«mreti ndupterl by tVm Oneida Ornmnunlly io earrv out tbeae prln* 
cIpliM, Tli0 two owiitkl pointB wm, as wo know* “male eontinenos** 
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and Lh« i‘til«r^ed family, in wliioh all the, men were 
thf aiHual or pnUntial nmf«a of all the wonom, hut no union for prof)^’ 
gallon look except a« the rcKuIl of reawn and didiberaUs rmilve, 

txitniminity,'* say* II. *T. Seymour, ora; of the original nn*i(nlK;ra 
(Thu Onmht Community, ISil-l, p. *‘w«^ a fttmiltf, m di^tiin-tly «cjia' 
rj«l»«d from Rurroundtng ma'iely jiii ordinary households, ll’ho tit* that 
larund it togn'thrr waa m» j>ornmriPiit, and at itmwt ns twcrcd, m that 
ttf mHrriagt*. Kvory man's nare, and tin; whole of Iho t;!!;itMnion property, 
wa!i« pleilg»nl for iTm msiintenanot* ami profwtion of tlir* women, and 
she sujiiiort and etluoiUon of the t:hililren.“ It is not prohahh* lliut the 
oia'ida Community prewmiUHl in iltflail the nmdid to W'hitdi human 
!4<«'irly generally will TOnfornu But even at tin* hiwasl eatimnU;, its 
HUiWfoj allowed, as Ixird Mortdy lum jiointod out i/,^rirfrTrjt, voU ii, p. ID), 
"how iiiodifnibli; ftre aonit* of Ihm’ facto of cxicitirig human character 
which arc, vulgarly dcftrned to Im- nlthnato and ineradicnlde,’' and that 
“the discipline of the appetites nml aircctioiiH of wex,” an wdiicli the 
''iitnre of eixitismUon largely rcsto. is very far from an imj>cw»ihility. 

In rmmy rtnpwto, the Oneida Cum tn unity wa« ahead of its lime,— 
and even uf ours,— hut it is interesting to note that, in the matter af 
the con trot of mnceptioii, ovtr hmrrlagc system Ims come into line with 
tin* tlu»ory and pr#ui;ti« nf Oneida; it caniuit, indeed, lie said that 
we ahvays twiirol eonceplion in rn'ctudunn* with eugenic principlcH, but 
llic fact that such TOnlrol Imu now Iwxmne a g^mcrnlly nccejittsi haUlt 
«f civiliaalion, to uotne extent deprives Moycs' critictom of uur marriage 
wystoni of tluf foroc it half a centurj- ago, Aiintlier change 

in tmr cumloma - the adym^acy, and even lV»c ptacllw, of akmlinn and 
emiilriilioii>“ "Wontd nut have niel with his appruvnt; Im was ntrougly 
uj*pfjA(*ii to kith, umt with Om high moral level that rulM his eonimunily. 
neither wos msiCMUtry to the nminleiifttice uf the wUrpicullurc that 
prevailed. 

The ilncida C'ummutiity endured fur the spaw cit one generation, 
and entue In nil end in 1H7D, hy no im'iuin tlirmigh n reeogjution of failure, 
hut hv a wise dcftTcrun* h; external pref^sure. lls meinher». many of 
U(cm hlglsly cdueaied, niiititmed to dierialt Uie inernory af the prnctiMtf! 
and ideals (sf the Cuniimmily. Noycrt hi i Her (the author of Tfm Strike 
of II W*jr, and In Liu; la«l, Innked with quiet 

eoiifidenee p. Hie linic W'hcn, as he finlieipated. tlie great, dlsisivery of 
Ktiyes wunld 1 h‘ aiwpied and adopted hy tlu‘ wnrhl nt. large. Another 
meiiiKt.r of (he Community t Henry d. Seymour) wrote of the Community 
lung aflerwrtrds that "It was «n anticipation and iuipcrfecd miniature 
of the Kingdom uf Heaven on earili." 

r»*i’lmBrt thn pnimmtne'fil; {y|u‘ of )ini|Kmrt1 ar uttgmpfc to 
Jmpn)?u t]i« biultj^fiwL] of tlu* rtuit? ift by tin; exehtfsion of 
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certwn of ili/gciK'^ratieiH from iJiurriago, or by the encourage- 

meiit of bottor chiMS'# of Uie eoniuiunity to marry. This aserns 
to bo, at prem*nt, the moat popular fqnn of eugenics, and in bo 
far as it in iioi efetod by amipulBioii but ia the outcome of a 
voluntary resolve to treat tlic (jUBstion of the cretition of the 
rare with the jeiiloUB rerc and guardianship ■which ao tremend- 
ously serious, m godlike, a tosk invulvsa, it htis much to he said 
in ita favor aiul nothing ngalnat it. 

But it \n Kjuito amutlicr matter vvlieii the attempt ie rnoile 
to n?gulate such an iiistitutian as marriage by law. In the first 
place we do not yet know enough about tlie principles of heredity 
and the tninsmij^sibility of pathological states to enable us to 
fornmlate sound Icgiehitive proposala on this basia. Even so 
comparatively simple a matter us the relationship of tuberculosis 
to lieredity can scarcely be said to be a matter of common agree- 
meiii, even if it can yet be claimed that we possess adequate 
matortal on which to attain a common agreement. Supposing, 
momwer, that our knowlalgc on all these questions were far 
more advanced than it ip, we still should not have attained a 
position in which we could lay down general propoaitiona regard- 
ing the di^Birability or tTie undesirability of certain dasaes of 
peiwma procreating. The qiietion ia necessarily an individual 
question, and it can only he decided wlien all the circumataner^s 
of the individual case have been fairly passed in review. 

The ohjreiion to any legislative and (soinpulsory regulation 
of the right to marry is, however, much more fundainental than 
the cnrmidcratiim tliat our knowledge is at present inadequate. 
It lies in the extraordinary confusion, in the minds of those who 
advocate sucli legislation, between legal marriage and procreation. 
The persona who fall into auch confusion have not yet learnt the 
alphabcft of the milijecfe tlicy presunie to dictate about, and arc no 
more competent to legislate than a child who cannot tell A from 
B is cumpetont to read. 

iitorriage, in b( 5 far as it is the partnership for mutual help 
and cnrisolation of two people who in such partnership are free, 
if iliey please, to exercise sexual union, is an elementary right 
of every peraon who is able to reason, who is guilty of no fraud 
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or c<nnc?C!alm(?nt, nud wliti iint likely io injun' tiM« parbior 
ndw'ted, fnr in tinif Mteiely is nitilliMl inU-rfi-n' l»y virhio 
of Jtf* duly to protei t its TneiriberH. But Bn* rigid:, to mam', tlru-j 
underalorids tu no way jnvnUt*« iho riglit tn protTeaU*. For 
wlnlo marriiigu pn'r sv only alfei I- (lie l.u’o individiuilH (‘onerriual, 
and in no wav alFoK ts (lie Hiale, jn'oeroatson, on t,l«r oBum’ hnnO. 
primarily atTort^ tlio eoitisnnuuty whirli is ulliuintely luado up of 
proerea(r;!l iu'r«oiis, fuoi only sra nudarily afToiidi'*^ tin; two iniliviiF 
mil« who an* tlu* instnvoK'nlrt of jrrnen jdion. Ho (tmt jij^t as th^ 
iiulividtml ('nn]tlo IsaS' the lirst right in ilio ipiestion of marriagn, 
tin; Btali; Isas tlu’ iirst right in the tpu^stion of prurnadion. ^l*lie 
iSijik* is Just as ineiunpelrnt (o hiy <!i)wn Urn law jilwvit nmrrisifre 
lu; thiii indsviilurtl if« to hiy (hovii the law alnnit |inirn»atitin, 

Tluit, however, is only nue-haVf of the foHy committed hy 
tiaisr who would peh-et tin* eandulals'S for isiatrinioiiy by gtutule, 
m supiaiscV''- us is tint irtdeed (msy to suppose- --that a mm- 
JHunity will meekly su'eept the ahstniet jirohihdioiis of ihoMatute 
hitfsk and fjii jelly go hrinie again wln^n tlie regislmr of jnarriageu 
iufurnm them that they art* si ml out from h'g.'il jnatrinmny hv 
the new tuhle of prolsihiled ih jrns s. An s'VpIirit prolnhstion to 
proeresilo within rjiarriage jui jnijillesil permisi-iejj t‘i proereah* 
tniUirh* luarriap*. 'rims the oudesirable isrorreijtjon. ijisleail of 
hi'itig earried vast uioh-r Ihi' h^asl daisgi rous s iunldions, js i-arried 
ont under the nued. shiiigs rmjs mndilioiis. ami (he riot rssodt to 
tlio wirnnunity i«s not a gain Imi a h)>.s, 

Wtad; seeniK usually to liapia rp in llie presenre eif a forirml 
legiBhitive proJjihitinii agaiuM the nnirriage of n partisudar elasf;!, 
is a eonthinulloii of various ovils. In pari the law la^'oiues a 
dead lelUT, in part it is t^vaded hy Hkill and fraud, in part it is 
oheved to give rise to wurst* evils. I'IsIh Uaj)|ieiuah for indunee, 
in ilm 'l'er» k rhFfrh’i of (Ise Baueu-us wln'rsy on ihe rieuiaml of a 
niedieal eonijsjiit'’iv prje.'ils w>ui* prohiiiiled from marrying per- 
sons among whope rehiUv»'*i or anoi'Slry any s'uses of lepmsy hud 
mfelirred. Bn mueh and siab various nuseddef wHf« euuped hy 
tida iiriler that il wsOi rpi rdily wiBnlriiwiiB 

t ‘IhtN ev!ua}»k‘ houjj,!'!*!) t» i -MOil In 1J|ui‘«wtSi* 

niid in ^o/i-om} ae«l Kjuaiia'r, /itni in M«ki* 

I (Mil tu Muf riut)f. 
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If rt'iMurnljer that th(,! t-utholie CJhurcli was occupied for 
more tlian a thoumuid yi-nra in the attempt to impose the prohibi- 
tion of marriage on il« priest]i<;ipd>— an educated and trained body 
of men, who had i^very spiritual and woiddly niotive to accept t]>G 
prohildtioti, snul were, moreover, brought up to regard aaceticism 
aa the best i<hm! in may realize how absurd it is to 

alteiiit'f. to gait) tlie snmr ifiid Ity mere eaantil proliibitions issued 
to untraim'd per»(>Ie with no motives to obey such prohibitions, 
and no idonk of celibacv. 

The ijnpelrssm>s« and even abaurdity of cRGoting the cugenie 
improveinent of Uu; racie by merely placing on the statute hook 
proJ)iljiliorm to ccrtnin elasses of pt-ople to enter the legal bonds 
of imitrimony as at present constituted, reveals the weakness of 
those who undervalue the eugeiiie importanee of environment. 
Thtwe who alVirm tliat heroflity i« everything and envirojiment 
nothing stuan i^tnmgely to forget tluit it is precisely the lower 
c'hujsrs— those who are inost fiubjceted to the influence of bad 
enviranment— 'Wlm procreate most copiously, most recklessly, 
and nmst ilisiiistronBly. The restraint of procroatiDii, and a con- 
comitimt rcgjird for hcTcdity, increase pari pami with improve- 
ment of the environment and rise in social well-being. If even 
already it can Vm said that probaldy fifty per cent, of sexual inter- 
t’OurBi^'perhjtpa tlie most procreativcly productive moiety — stakes 
jdaec outside legal imirriHgc, it becomes obviouB tlmt statutory 
prohibition to (he unfit (dassea to refrain from legal marriage 
uioi’cIy involves Iheir Joining tlic procreating cbisse.s outside legal 
imitrijoony, ft Ib also clear that if we are to neglect the factor 
of mvironnumt,^ and leave the lower soeinl classes to the 
igiionnu'n iind rcckh'ss-ness wind) arc the result of such environ- 
iiient, tluj only practical method of eugenics left open is that by 
castmtion Jind abortion. TUit this method — if applied on a 
wholesale scale aa it would need to be- and wdtliout reference to 

1 t muy here agnin ndcr to instructive Tlxatory of Sacerdotal 

Cl 7) a rtf* HI. 

in Krtijhuid. Dil.ClOO iipplicfints for (idmiHRian to th« navy nrc*. an- 
iiuully nd!"et*Ml. nml iilHimiKlt the physiral for ciilistnieiit 

in the army are iitiw(uhi.v« exlnutudy imuhniitc, it in OHtiniatett liy Cicn- 
ertti aiuuritm lliat ut lcu«t sixty pee cent, of reernita imd would-be 
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tli« of the indiviilnal — entirely dpjKtsecl to modern 

ikmocrotic feeling. Thus tliase Rliort-sighfed eugeiaiata who 
overlook the irTijK)rtfUiee of envirojnnpnt are overlooking the only 
practical channel through which their aini^* can lie realized. 
Attention to proerentinn and atlenlion to environnumt are not, 
as some luive sup|K.w<ed, aniaganiriic, Suit they play harmoniously 
into each other^s luind;^. The ini re for environment leads to a 
restraint on m'kiew pmerejilion, and llm restraint of ])roereation 
leads to imj) roved (‘iivironnient. 

Xs!gi«hition on marriage,, to lx? efTcetuid, most be cnaetc'd in 
the home, in the selusd, in ilu; doctor V consulting room. Force 
is Iieipl(i:»i liere; it is education that is needwh not meredy 
insi ruction, but the education of the canseience and will, and the 
training of the rinotimis. 

lA'gal net ion rriiiy come in to further this prwess of e^luca- 
tioUj, though it cannot rephice it. ’rhus it is very desirable that 
W'hon there 1ms In*™ a cniifCiihucnL of serious disease hy a party 
to a uinvriage Kurh conccahucnt should be a grouni! for divorce. 
JipilcpHy may be taken as typiral of the tlbfcases whieli should bn 
a liiir to proercatiou, and their concicJdimMt erpH valent to an 
animliueut of marriage,^ In the tbiiLed SUfen tbc Supreme 
Court of Frror.s of Conueelitast laid it down in thuri ibat the 
Superior Court 1ms the jnover to pueis a de< rcn- of divoree wbeti 
one of tlm partiw has eoueealed llie exislence of epilepay. Tliis 
weiglity delivcrcncc, it bim lun-ii w^ell sairl," murks a forward 
ate]) in liuman progress. 'J’bere are many otluT seriously piifch- 
cilogical eonditioim in winch divdirce should be ]itronouju’cd, or 
indeeih or’i'iir ;nitomatie}dly, I'xecpt when proc rent ion hu» been 

rmui»K sin* ili'^inhscd ii'< usilU. (Si‘i» r/;., tt'illixru **Tbe Buty 

of ili»‘ Mt'iliral in tlt»* FtcvciUifut of Xulbuunl BrOwierniinii,'* 

/Oiiiiir/iL Jtnirnid. ^^t6y 1, PUHKl It can stirMrr'i’ly Iw tluit 

nu ll wlui nri* w*i ge*t<l t lie' tu niy nrc erumglli fur tlic? 

grrat- t«wik * 1 !“ rimf iriK fntme 

I Tljc nw5giij|irui nf rpilf'CH)' a'^t a l^ur to jiOictr'atiou is not iwtuil. 
Tlu*ru i« jiuid in be ri rK'i onl in (be riMiivcs* n( (lit* town of Lin nit in 
wbiib IV, m aiMa*he’?l (“i br ri vaMd rviipou fur fin* cafecUat.Km 

of n iJh^ithh vvvi, M. Hina, p, fmac 

icit. A foil I t, puilb lu HaVifornia fOul muio 
otlirr’ H rtiin»iir* ibal dwiut regarding InnsUli Sa a ground fur 

the wimulminl »d jiimringe. 
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teiiotinccHlj i»>r in that ease the tSiato is no longer concerned in 
the rc*1alic>M^hi|>, exeq^t to punish any fraud committed by 
t'uncoalment. 

Urn fh'i rmrtil that a mini It* til ctsrtiflf nto of lioulth sliould be oodi' 
pul wry on mwrtmgf, Ua« twea ^spwrially luiLdo iu France. In lS68j 
l>ja«y, of Lyons, praittmpti, inciprd, tlmt nil pcrtsoiiH, without exception, 
•iliouhl fotripplleil In pti^sema a eertillcnL's of licnlth nud diaeasCj a kind 
of mniUry pa^8|mrt. In 1H72, Kertillon (Art, "Ocniogrnpliifl,’' Diction^ 
nairft dent XK^dwalcfi) ndvoented the regiatratioUf 

lit imitritigp, of tlm tdiief antiu-oyudogiriil wud piitluilogLeal ixiuta of the 
ninlnietiMg pnrfit'S (lifight, weight, rolor of )uiir and eyes, muaeulnr 
foree, niw of ht^ad, condition of vIhIoti, hearing, etc., dcformitica and 
diuVclH, etc.), not fto much, hciwevur, for the end of pi’cventiug nndesir- 
ttljhs umrringes, an fo frudlilnte ilio ntudy and irouiparison of human 
gruupw ttt particular periudw. fSuh«wpiciit denuvndHj, of a more lunited 
and partial clmrarlcr, for legal iiiedicnl cor t i firm tcH as a condition of 
marriage, Imvo Imui uiado fiy h''nurnicr (.‘v'/z/i/it/i's Ft Mariuffii, IHOO], 
Ciumllfi ( Lfj iKcienrit? ta Mariaffp, ISfiO), and Jullicu {lilenorrhatfie ci 
>. In Auwfria, Iliiskovec, of l*ragne (“Contrat Matrimonial 
el L'ilygifmt Puhlique,” CoJiipU fl-iinufiia (’oiipirH infci iittftoaal dc ili(5tle* 
frtnr, fdiHifain. LHH), Kcetimi VlT, fi, 1100), argucH that, on inavringe, a 
iiirdieal loilifirafc ftliould Im prMfMitcd, allowing that the wiibject ia ox- 
lUnpt from tuWrenhwifs, ah’tdioH^tn, ayyihilifl, gonorrluMa, severe mental, 
or nervous, or other degimcr-ativc alale, likely to he injuriuus to the 
other fmrlner, or lo the olfsipTing. iu America, Ilosenherg and Aronstam 
argue Unileveiy oaniHdata for nmrriagi;, male or fcinale, should undergo 
a atriel examijialion hy a coiupefeeat Ijoard of medical exaniinern, eon- 
eerning { ! J Family and I’asfc Jlistory (syphilis, consumption, alcoholism, 
iiervmm, and mental ^li^^lp^lM■«l, and (2) Ktatua Present (thorough ex- 
nmirnilion of all tlu*^ nrgun^i); if aati^ifactory, a cevtifleate of matrh 
iitoiiial eligiliilily would then he grunted. It is pointed out that a 
ineaBuro of thia kind would render unnecessary tlie acta luiaaed by some 
Slfileii for the pimtslmiciit by fine, or imprisonment, of tlie concealment 
iif diaftme. Ellen Key al«o conHidera {Liehfi untl Ehe, p, 430) that each 
parly at nuuTJUge «hou\d proiluee a ecrUflcate of health. "It seems 
1.0 inu a« nceentary,” she romnrks, elsewhere {Oeniury of the Child, 
(’ll. X). ^'to rlenfiJind medical tcHtlmony concerning capacity for marriage, 
a« f'tmcerning eapueity for military Rerviee. In the one case, H is a mat- 
U-r of giving life; in the other, of taking it, altliongH eertainly tho latter 
3«:ca»ion Imu hitherto Vn-en conwidered ns much the mote «GTlon«.” 

Tim eertlficttle, an usimlly advocntcid, would bo a private but 
wiK'mnry legiLlmntioa of tliu marrlugo In the eyes of tho civil and 
no 
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risligtouB Aiithuritiw. Sm-li a rtMjiiirtMl for llit* protcK^tioii 

alike* «f tlifi coiijvigiil purtnir luul involve a iirsw 

Irgal orgiUiiKnthin of ISo* inutviinoiiiiil I'oiilnui, Tlnit Hurh ilemamlH 
arc «o frc^iiueiitl.v mad*', i * a siKni'icant f*i^n of Ihe growth of moral 
amsa’ioiw»iK!M in tlo- nnmiuTnity, anil if ini girnnl that tlic iniblhs should 
be! niadr acqiiainktl with llio nrgoiit >ih‘i 1 for Hut it highly 

undeijirnlile that they ■'laMihL at pre feinit, or, perhapfs, rvar. Ih* anUaidiiHl 
in kgftl vikIck. Whnl in lush'll iie the^ vnUivatiou of ih!* feeling of in- 
divitrhml re^ieoiifeilMlily, ntnl the ilrvelopineut of wwdal aiitagoai^an towards 
tlaw iiulividuak w|io fnii to iwogiiiw' lliojr r>‘^^[M)U^eibility. U j« the 
reality of marriage^ and not iW nicra Segal fnrm^, that it ia ne’cnHaury 
to »ot Hjanj, 

TIjc vnluntnry itu tlind the rmly s^rutnil way of «|}}troiu;h 
in tliiB matter. Diudimx ouiiKiilori^d that tlio oHiulidaU* for 
iitnrrijige ffliouhl n c'erti (irate <;jf In aUii in imirli the mime 

way Hfi the ettiulirlatr for lih* nBfiuranrr. tlin ()U!'Bt’nm of prnfott- 
aioiial ^twrfX'y, as wed} that of romjmlT^ieas, in> niore vmuing into 
OIK* (|TU*«tion tlniii ititn tin* utlnT, 'risorr iB no rriiRfm why aucli 
mlj(irfltt'«, of tin (Entirely vedmilnry rlnirjudrr, f^hnnUl not 
bmuiu* rnBtoimirv aiitotrg theisr jirrmiiiB wlm are Huniriently 
milightcHed to till tlu* grave prrmmaK family, and Borial 

ia««es involved in marriagr, ‘rSn* syi^li'in of riigonit: rerHiuni- 
tinn, JIR originatrel and drvrdnjyrd hv tJaUem, will I’OH’^lilnte a. 
vahialde iiiBtnmirnt for raiding (In* moral ronae ion^^iiega in (:hi« 
maltp*r. thiUouV i-ugenir naitSh afrye wmdd tlral mainly willi 
tin* mitunil virtm-n of Huprrinr hrrrditnrv hrrial jniVdic 

I’wognition of a natural iifiljihly”* - Imt tin*) would iiitdudo the 
tjiiOfitiiiii of porgoniil hridlli iiiid nrrKonal aplitndr.^ 

To demand tamijuilBorv rrrtifh afris rjf lirnltli at marriage ia 
inrhoil to lirgin at tin* wr^uig rml. It wimld md only Imnl to 
nvHrimiH and iintagoniRinR hut wanilil prohnldv rail fortli a 
rt'ortiom It in flrwt maa^RKary to rrratc an rnthuriaam for 
hraltlK a moral ronm-irin'i? in iimttrrR of iirnrrratinn. togidher 
witli, on tin* Brinntifir Ritln. si general luihii of registering the* 
(intliToindogsraL lirndiologirsd, lunl pnthologieal ihvtsi ('onrtn’ning 

I H!r 1 *\ ttalOiiit, /m/Dn'r'fVs Itiin Human Fn^ii/in, Evi*ryniaii'« LI* 
Urtiry Hjlioji, np. 211 ri s^rtj.: rf, fhtlion’M wlh'<'t'''‘d iCmnifH in 
rwt'nlly pnblij^hrd by the hhign-nirwi fvdurntiun Hinrlrty* 
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tIjG individiiHlj from Ijirtli tuiwarclSj altogLibhor apiirt from nmr- 
risif^e. The Gntliur ilpnuinds of Diday ami Burtillon were time 
not only on w poimder bnt also a more practieablG basis. If such 
rcenrda wore kept from biidli for every duldj there would be no 
lUH’d for ispreial examination at marriage, and many incidental 
eiida would Im gained. There is dihhnilty at present in obtaining 
such records from the moment of birth, and, so far as I am 
aware, no aiiiutiptg liave yet lieen made to establish their systein- 
ulic registration. But it is quih!, yKjssible to begin at tho begin- 
ning of selioal life, mid tins in now done at many schools and 
e<dlege» in Knglund, AinerieUj and else where, more especially aa 
regarda antbrtqiologieal, pliysiological, and psyehological data, 
CTidi eliild being auhuiittf'd to a thorough and searching anthropo- 
metric cxaininaticm, and tliiis furnislied with a systematic state- 
ineiit of Ins pliysieal ecindition.^ This examination needs to be 
atandardixed and general ijced, and repeated at li.xecl interval. 
^VKvery individual eliild,*’ as i.s truly stated by Dr. Dukes, the 
PliYsirian to Biigliy Bfluiol, “on his entrance to a public sebuol 
Bhoiild be ua carefully and as tliorimghly examined as if it w'ore 
for life iimiiranee.” If this procedure were general from an early 
agex tlierc w’ould be no barilship in the production of the record at 
marriage, and no opporl unity for fraud. Tlie drmier of each 
]>en*nn might well be registered by the )Statc, as wills already are, 
umh as in tlm eune of wills, become freely open to students when a 
century had tdiipsed. lentil tins has been done during several 
centuries iiur knowledge of eugenics will remain rudimentary. 

'llirre emu Vx; little liouht that tlic eugcivic attitude, tawavds iiuir- 
ruigc, uml Die m.-siiKuiwiljility of tin; iTidiviihud for tlie future of the race, 
iirt hceomhig iiiorn rcM-ognizcd. It is TOnstaatly Imppeiiiug that persona, 
ttlxiui to marry, upiirtmcli tlu! phvrtieiaii iiv a state of Herioua anxiety on 
tJda point, Urquliart, iiulml iJuvrnal of ^fctntiil Bcimice, April, 1-107, 
p. 277), beUevea that Timrringes are sidilom broken oft on tliis ^vonml ; 
ll*i« Rccuia, however, tev) pcaxiinintic a view, tuicl even when the nmt- 
riugc is not broken off the rosnlve is often made to avoid proereatton. 


< For some account of the methoila and rcHuUa of the work in 
nrluKiU, aw hertraui C A. Whidie, “AuthTopoinetriu Work hi boliooiB, 
F»?h,, 14)04. 
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Ckju«t<iu, wnq of the .UimL p. 7-4) t>i(» impqrUnCB 

aif '’intjuiHe* by mt’h of tin' |mrtk‘jj (o Uui lift; noUrm-t, by (ln‘jr pari-nt^a 
titnd (heir dorit^r^, to liermli ty, teoipi!*rfitiif>nt, mid Iiculth,*' ii 4 tiiore 
lifipefwl wf tSie rraolU lliHii rr<juliiirt- "T have Wcii vory nuudi im- 
pmswfl, of Into years/* hr writes i'/minnnl of }frnial St^eftre^ net,.. 1(107. 
p. 7 10 1, ‘Vith the way In wliirh this IKiswtmsIdti of 

intxsUig^ml iMYiph'. by ilie tminls^r of times mte i« ftoMsulied by yonnio!: 
UflCTi nud ymiiig woinrii. prn|wttsiii(c to marry, or Iry their ftttliwrft or 
inolhi*r«. I useil to hrtve (In- fiadiiig In (he liorh of my niiml, wdren 
I WHS ronsiilFpd. timl, it did not nialtrr wlmt I said, il would not miike 
any diirermire. kul, it is nuilting a dilffrcmN^ ; mid I, tuid others, t'tnilil 
bull of Mrurrf} of nmrrirtgi‘« whieli were put niflT in efuimsjuettee of psydil- 
Utrie meditriil mlviee/’ 

Kllten Key, ttlsu, refers to the tendeiury among Ifolli men 

and wriiiieii, vo Im iutluenrvd by eu|^«-nie eoiJisiilc'riUKin in foriniiinij; partner- 
ftlilps for life ffVnt«r(/ of thi> t'ftsb/, ( ti. 'riie ree-ogiiilion of tlm 
cugK'nic littilude towards nmrriage, (lie ipiirkening of the madal uiul 
individual e+inseienee in rimllers of lieredity, as tiie syslematie in- 
Iroihudiiin of i ertideatiyn and regiidralion. will la* furthered by the 
growing iendfitev Ui the WM-iali/ation of medii rue, ami, indee»!. in Ha 
fthaenee ivnubl 1>« inijmssihlti. I.Srs'^ Havelimk El! in, The XahUinaUm- 
tim (if limit h,) The growth of the .Slide ?k(edipal ('Irganirvaiimi of tlealUi 
is steady mnl itmtinuoiiH, atid ipv (Sihstantly eo\ ,Ting a huger tbdd. Tlie. 
day of the privnhs pnietilioner of niedieine— who nvns treaCrd, aa Duehiux 
p, SiFFl pul it, ’dike a gnawer, whijm »iliup llui: eu** 
turner may eniier and lenv* vrs hr pivasesi, and when he jdeasew”— will, 
doubtlcw^, Hirtiii he trver. It is now iN-giuning (o la' bdt fhat lonillh is far 
too wrioiis a matter, not only from thr* individual but. alno from tlm 
amial point, of view, lo be left b< [uivale rapriee. 'ileie i«, indeed, n 
tendeney, in wune rprirrlers, to fear tbat. jjoine day MWirdy may rusli to 
the ofijirnrite exlreiiie, und hnw )>efont ini'di' sue with (be miuo unrea^ming 
deference tlntt it ome bowf'd la friri’ thrMdog>\ That danger l« still V(?ry 
reinnte, iior it likrdy, iiirlrasb that iiiedieim> will evr*r ehnm any aU” 
tliorily of (hiH Vsind, spirit of medir'ini' ha^. tnUorinUKly. been 

rntirer tqward^ lh« aw>*ert>on of Nseeptiehm tlinii of doj,(nui, and the 
fiunitiea in this hebi will always be jn u bMpelioisly‘ small minority. 

'11(1' goticrdl inthHliKdiou uif untSiputii! |H‘raonal mionla 
rovpriiig nil wspritial dafa — litUTditiiryh niilhrnpDniCftrip and 
pafchfilogit'ith (fionul: fni] In he a foree mj tlie aide of tioHitive 
!(!« well nw of iieorativr* eijgeni<'H, fnr it would tend to proiiioto 
tilt' jd'iienmtion of llu' fil m woi) ri'fttrid timt of tlm unfit, 
vyitliDUt any legjMlislive etjju|iu!t'iuii. Mdth llio growth of educa- 
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tion a i’«’‘gdTfl i!,>r biuIi KH'onU iis a preliminary to marriage 
wraild lin onHi sm iiiue!i a matter oj: conl'^^e aa once 'was the regard 
to I lie rei^trie twins impoHrd by Canon hnv, and aa still is a regard 
to money or to easte. A woman eaii usually refrain from marry- 
ing a nmn with no moiuy lUAfl no tiroHpects; a man may be 
jwiKsionsifcely in love with a wmmaii of law'cr ehiss than lumBelf 
but he Heldnjn marries !un\ It neetls hut a (dear genc^ral pex- 
eeptioii of all llnit is Jiivolvec) in henality and health to make 
eugenie eonsidemtiotis etjuully iuOuential. 

A diseriniimiting regard to tlie quality of oITspring will act 
benidiei,i!!y an tlie sstle of positive eugenics by aubatitiiting tlio 
pernicious terubfiiey to put a premium on excess of childbirth by 
the more ratiomil rnetliod of putting n premium on the quality 
of tin* ebibh It has bc!(m one of tlie most unfortunate resnlta 
of Uie rmiiiia for protesting againsi; that decline of the birthrate 
wdneh is always and evi*rvwhere the result of civilization, that 
there lots been a lendeucy to offer special Rodal or pec^imiary 
advimtiigeg to tlie parents of large famiUcs. Since large fam- 
ilitff* tend ta Ijc degeneratCt aiul to liecnme a tax on the community, 
since; rafud pregnaiudcH in succesision are not only a serious drain 
on the strength td the iTiotluT but nre runv knovim to depreciate 
fieriinrsly the quaUty td the olfspring, and si nee, moreover, it is 
in birge himnSics if Init dij^case and mortality chiefly prevail, all the 
intcri'^U of the enainmiiity are against the placing of any 
pmuinnii m largo famiUcs, even in the cafio of parents of good 
stock. The interit^tH of tlie State are hound up not with the 
quantity hut with the quality of its eitizeuB, and the, premium 
slmuld he tdae« d not tin the fnmilicK that remdi a certain size but 
fiu the individual ifldldrea Unit reatd; a certain standard ; the 
atUumitenl of this slandanl could well he based on observationa 
made from inrth to the fifth year. A premunn on this basis 
would bt* as bcrudirial to a Slate as that cm the merely numerical 
basis is jiernieious. 

This ponsideration applies with still greater force to the 
profKJsals for the ^‘systematic endmi’nient of motherhood” of 
wdiieh we liear lunre and more. Bo moderate and judieioua a 
social rtTormor ms Mr. Hidney M^cbb wndtes: “Wo elmll have to 
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ffit'C Oi« problem of tho t^yaXvinutw ('iiilownM-nt of inotIi<jriiood, 
land pliien thiB most iiuUsjHii^^iibb* of all profc^ioHB upon mi 
honoral:>W Ai pn‘rY''nt it is igiior{*d as an ot^i-npn- 

liini, iinrprimnc'ndotl, and in xio way honon^d by Iho ,Slato.’*i 
'rrim rtB 111 is HtatiamMit is, it inust ahvay^ Ini rcancanln'ni'd tliat an 
indisprimHidc! jirflinuiiary to luiy jtroiwisal for ihy. t-ndownient 
of mnflKTlioml by Ibt; Hlalo is a dour mmirptitMi of tin* kind of 
niotlirrliorid wbitdx Ibo Siatii:? riisjvdtpa. To iOkboY tbo rcrklefia 
ami {ndiBcrixuinuio nsoUu-rhaml whi('U we sw avimtid us, to 
f'Xu'OUniUt*, tli;it iB, by >Sisi(i' ai*b Uio pj'odndJon of eitizetiBi a 
largo jirojtoriion of wlirun tlu; Stiito, if it daredp, would like to 
deBtroy aa nxifU, loo riilirnUms a iiroposid to deserve diseiia- 
*riic‘ only wnimd rra^oii, ifidei’d. for tlu; endowment of 
motberlnM^d is timt it wnubl i maide ibe Slate, in own interesliB* 
to furtlier tlie nninral eeb'rtion of Ihe lit. 

Ab to tin; jnisitive ipasblieis wbirli the State m eniitled to 
endow in its eneotiragi-nienl i>f motlo rltood, it m Btill too early 
to speak with eompbde aftsisrpUiee. Xegntive tends to be 

xibead of positive exigences; it is rMsier U) detect bad stoi'ks tlnin 
(o Ih' iptde svire of good slof ks. Both on tbe seientilu; side mid 
on tin* soeiid sidi\ lemevi^r, we are begtntiinj^ to nltiuii a, elenrer 
yeaiiv»rttiMn of the end to l*e iiUaund and a more ]xreeisn knowV 
edge of (be Jiietliods of attniliitig ite*' 

Kviii wluai We bave gained a fairly (dear eoneeplioit of the 
istm^ks and the indi^vdmds ^vbiell we are jnstBsed in eneonvaging 
to tsndertake the task uf proilneiitg fit eitizens for the the 

jirobleiiirt of jirraWi^ation aw by no jueiins at an end. Before we 

J “The mvn^t notable ?n this direvUen buve bikeir in 

tJeriiutm'. For an aeojunt of (lie v<.viM»rinM‘itt at Karl^nilnj* m'i* Dm 
yVrne liw., IlibS, 

a tt'ieDikmiiBi'ii las minted ja IXih’., BIOH. ji. 8117) 

alrofigly. Jiot nnt ten fOrongly, njiireriniig lie* folly of any imlin- 
eiituinatn I'lnlmvmeat of pnawealioii. 

SOii Dim sidemtifie seb*, in snblilten to Die frnltfsiT of 

slnlii^lieid bioinetre s. viliirb Inivt* aWi'aily Ih i'II imnit ieind, imu')i pruiiURn 
nltarlirs to wnrk rtlmig He* lini**! inititUod liy M*'iid<d‘. Kf‘(p, W. Balestm, 
Afi'w/ei’iH DrinHptm nf //rrrdfig, UnMi; aImJ. W. 11. Ht^tTent Dmp'ms 

in Hiutlu nif yrtfialimt, aed JUrtlufkm, and H, 0, PiUinett# 

Mt iftiflimi, liHt7 tdue'rieini ediDen, wiDi jnt^'t'i’sling |irrfttf.HJ tty Ottylord 
Wdsldre, fnnn the StK lali^Ue jwbit uf view* UltHl). 
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can m iiuu'h as inquire arc tlic conditions uudci* which 

fielcctcd individuak may best pnicreata, there is still the initial 
qiKwlioii to he df^ddud wlictlicr tliosc individuals are both fertile 
and |)u tent, tor this is not giiai-aiitcud liy the fact that they 
lieloiig to goidd stoeks, nor is even the fact that a man and a 
wwnmii are fiMlile with other pureons any positive proof that they 
will he* fertile with eueli fdher- Among tlie large Tmiases of the 
ptqmhition who do not Bt*t‘k to make their unions legal until 
tlumi? unioim Imve proved fertile, tins diniciilty is settled In a 
aiiiiph* and jiraeliettl iimniUT. Tlie qucBtiou is, however, a 
s<*rious nnd imzardoim one, in tlie present state of the marriage 
law in most eonnlries, tor those I’lasHcs Avhieh are accnstouied to 
hind Ihemrelves in legal nuirriiige without any knowledge of their 
jtntetiey anil fertility willi wit-h ntlier. The matter ifi mostly left 
to rhanee. and legal marriage cannot nsuidly be dissolved on 
llie ground that there are no nlTs]n'ing, even although proemation 
vH cnmnumly flee la red to lie the chief end of marriage, the question 
iissurncis much gravity. Tlie ordinary range of sterility is from 
Hcvcn to liftecM per ccnl. of all marriages, and in a very large 
prfqHtrtion of it is a Hource of great cioncern. This could 
he nv’oidi'd, in i*'oine measure, by examination before marriage, 
und almost idtogeihev \>y ordaining that, as it is only through 
(dfsjiring tliat a nuirriage lias any coneern for the State, a legal 
iiiiirriagci eoiild he diissolvcd, after a eertain period, at the will of 
either of the piirlie^i, in llie uhsenec* of Bucli ollspring. 

tt \vji« farrhnrly »sup)H)«f*rl tliat when a auina proved infertile^ it 
wn« the wife who wn^ nt fault, 'rhat belief is long aince cxplodefl, 
lui(, even yet, a man f« getiiTully far more ooneernncl aboni; his potency, 
tlmt [Hi, hia ability to |wwfnrin the itieelmnieiU act of coituSj Iban abovit 
)u»s feriilily, that iw. his iihilily In produce living apermatozoa, though 
tlie latter miidition i« a tmieli more f^oiinnon Rource of sterility. **Aiiy 
man,” aiiyji Arfliur tVaiper ifiritinh Medical Joiiinal, May 11, 1907), 
*‘w)io Inisi any niexmil defect or inidfornnitinn, or who has sulTerod from 
any dineaw or iupiry of tlie genilnMivinary orgarifl, even thotigh compara- 
tively trivial or oiie-alcleil, and iiUliringh his (‘opulative power may bo 
nnhnprtired, should he looked vipon m poftstbly stevila, until Rome botI. 
of i!vfdeit€*e to the mitrary liaM been obtiiincd," Tn ea»e of a HtcvilC' 
marriage, Iht* imstslblo euuae should first be iavcstigiited in the husband, 
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It. is cwmpurttlivt'ly ea-sy (ti irsaiulin' tin- msuI l« 5f it 

c?otitft>W rt^slivtt ^pt'riuftfca?^ni, rt*iiixiii|?, in ti ctnni^rv'UfiiHivtt fBtnJy of 
jnHt-fUij^nw Kt?‘rilcn (‘-Im’I*,” /«» 

I9'l>4, Hc'fti 1 and nUO'w llniK in t\vn nft1i« mf wU'riUj wuirrirtgeii 
tte nnvn i« nt fault; oisc-tliird of ?*u»'h junarri'ajfr's an* (ha rt«uU ».if 
vtmetiKal distaiuM's in tin* liU^bsind IdiiiKMlf, ru’ l(niii«itnitu?d t.a Uia wife, 
(louofrlnm i md ninv d fio hnpm OMjt a f of MlartHty ii» it, 

wnn a fow ymrHi ago; Krln'xk it r»*? 4 Ktii»*iildi‘ fxn mily nknit thir- 

Imi JWT it’nL tmirriagn'W O f. Tl?r Sc'.nml fjfr of 'lVb.>ajn«K 

I’inkiw t.lJeftin fiir r/ 7 a«/ offFj/jr, inUi'i! ifin lid that nf ni'urly five hmi' 
drrd i-ftaes in in- r\«inine4 Uidh jiaTtinn*^, in tM.t [ht eciiL t-aara, 

the j^ferility tlivceily due l<i Hu* hiudaiud* and in I5,H |wr nnit. 
cn»u«, iiulirivtiy rUns l>ei’iun>e by pmurt^luea nitii whieli lifi find 

infe*"ted hini n ife, 

W’lien sterility is rlne Ivi n defect in Hu* liudiaind'a BjicriniitOKon, 
and i« nut dHunvered, it n«niilly inighi lx*, [adore marriage, the 

quralitm nf inipregnnling the uifu l»y other me II hod « of:i:'a¥i[oniHly 
ariApti. llivoree nn the pound of steriliiy ia not jxmpilde, (ind, even if 
it wero» tim ndijih*, rtUliongh they wi'di to have u ehihl, have nut miially 
any n idi to sn iniratr. Tiider (huwi* rirp'nni'*(Hni’ew, in r»rder lo rtuoiin? tha 
tkj^iml end. ivitlimit dp'jnutiiig from widely juvTjdt^l rrilcs of mornliiyT 
the (ittcinpt i« ommiovmllv nmdr* (o etf’i',’! jnlifieiiil fei’mndatwn hy in- 
ieetlng lh«“ firmen from ii luiiHhy msile. .Mtumptn hiun l«*<m kiumU? lo 
islToet artUii'iiil fuemidtitjitin hy varion^s distinguiplu'd mint, from dohn 
Ifiniter to Shwallsf', Iml H i** ncuilv ahviivs* very djfi’tenlf lo ellTwH lutd 
often iitqKt'^Aiide. ThU eivHty to mssmnl for, if \ve veiftH vvhut Vovh ul- 
rendy lw<eu pointed out (mde p. ri77^ fipnieiTning Hii* infineiirit of mdic 
excitement in the woiniin in si^voiting ronreplion ; it ift oVjvUmiily a 
aeriuna tn^s for rven llie ino^f ‘*vi.>w‘vj 4 ipp^ Wfinmn fo evoke rrolitt en- 
thn^itontii d of i\ nmiiicid syringe* HidiwolVus for inHlanee^ rw'ordfl 

a <*;Kr ifh uinrhtt^ .IfediHsuMcl'u UVtjdn oiiehnYj, Ang , ItUlH, p, fifUJ in 
whivh, ill ro«ws|neiieu of Ho* hnf^hr.ndV !s.imilHy and Hw wifida nnKiety, 
Vkilli her im+ilmnd'a i'on*'<*nH to Ue impregnnled hy the isiemen of luvotUftr 
mil n."' lie nmdo r* penUnl eiu'efnl utieiuptu to idhTt urtifiehd fennidalhm*, 
tlieiie alti'inpU were^ hmvever, fivUUeiH* uiu! the thrcH* parties eonfierncid 
finally mdpied t htnimelviM (o Hm* luituriil method of uUermtr«e, xvIiUdi 
wii« ftiie<7M«fnh Tn lUndlier ease, reeoid»*d hy KeliuaHM*. in whitdi the 
hnalininl ivfj!si rinprdind hut lud sterne, nUemjdH were tnude to efTect 
nrflfiejnl fmindjitum. iiul further efrodtn iiViaudMiied <m aeimuiit of the 
diiipn^t of h!I eiUiiTtned, 

(Ipiiitcnt, on the whole, loot hemv oppnfiieil to the praeUee of arfiflijifiil 
fmindrttiou, even opart from the (jUeHtion of the pmlnihlliHeit of aiieeciMU 
Tims, in Frniiein wdiere tloTe }■« a eonsiderahh* Hteraluru on tlm subieet^ 
the I'ttria Jifedltail Kaeuliy, in 1HH3, after armm Imwi trill on, refnnod 
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06mird‘rt cm (lu* liiwUivy tif lu'tidciul fotiniidivtion, aftcinvarila pub- 

UbIuhI iJnU'iH'nibmtly. In thti IJovtleuvix l>;gal tribunal tlt'darnd that 
atHlirinl fc-tminliitinn mwb ilkgitiinalcs and a jsoRial danger. In 1807, 
the Ttnjy 8 m. nltn) prancnnu-fd that the pnadiee ia nnlawiul ("Artificial 
Fecninktiou hcftirc the Inqniaition,” iJHiisfi Medical Jtnu^al, March 5, 
1808). Apart, altogc.thcr, from this attitude of medidne, law, and 
Church, it windd ccrUvinly soent that thoae who dcBire offapritig would 
do well, aw IV rule, to adept the natutnl incdlunl, which is alao the boat, 
or el«c Ici aVnvndrtn to othera tho tusk of jwoer cation, for which they 
ttre lint ndofpmtaly equipped. 

Whon vci liavp aBcertnined that two individuals botli belong 
to aound and Iit'althy stocks, and, furtiier, that they are them^ 
solves Lfoth apt foi: procreation, it still remaina to consider the 
conditions under which they may best ellect pxocTeation.^ 
TIuto nrisrs, for instance, the question, often ashed, ’What is tlie 
best ag(? for promHition 

Tlic considerations which weigh in answering tliis question, 
arc of two difFcrcnt orders, physiological, and social or moral. 
That is to say, tlmt it is necessary, on t\ie one hand, that physical 
maturity should Imve heen fully attained, and the sexual cells 
completely dcv(?kjped; wliile, on the other hand, it is necessary 
tliafe the man shall have become able to support a family, and tlmt 
both parlncrs shall have received a trvniung in life adequate to 
imdertfike the rcBponBihilities and anxietic.s involved in the Tear- 
ing of children. While tlicre have been variations at different 
timcB, it aenreely appears that, on the whole, the general opinion 
afi to tlui best age for procreation has greatly varied in Europe 
during many centuries. Hesiod indeed said that a woman 
should marry about lUteen and a innn about thirty,^ but 
olmtetricians Imve usually concluded that, in the interests alike 
of the parents and their offapring, the procreative life should not 


iTIic «Uuly of tilt! right t^onilitionH for procreation is very anciimt. 
In inoilcrn linwft we nwl that inv-nt the very (Ivst French medical l>ook 
In UiC v«l( 2 ?tir tnnguB, the du (7orp«, written by Alcbrand of 

FictrenM (who wiib pitysieinn to Uie King of Franco), In 1250, is largely 
(Involi-il (n tln« uinitor, Mriwvning wliii-ii it glv^es much Bound advice. 
Hon *7. It .8r»rt))iut. Les tin ^fahtra Alvltrand de Florence sur la 

f*ulricult II iT^ TiipHc do t’nriB, 1008, 

sHoslod, Worb md Days, II. 000-700. 
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hnfgin in women before Uvenly ond in men before twenty-flve.^ 
After thirty in wouieri niiti oiUt tfiirty-live or forty in men it 
werng jirobable tliat the bent eoiiciitions for pnie real ion begin to 
tleeline^'-^ At tlie pvm*nt time, in KnginUfl nnd Several other 
irivilimi ei(»imtri(?fi, ihc! temlein'y ]ia« bwoj for the ago of marriage 
to fall at an inereaFingSy late age, on the average jaome yeiira 
later than that usually fised as the most fjjvorahle age for the 
eeuiiniem'enient of Ihc* proereutivf» life. IhitK cm tlie wlicde, the 
average seldnin rh'|)arts wjd(‘1y from the iit're|ded islandardj anct 
tliere maim no good reason why w(; ahonld th«ire to modify tliis 
gemfral teiith'ney. 

At the !*anio time, (I by nn inenns follnws (luit whie vnnatinim, 
under ajwi«! i-irennedanrrf*, tiuiy tint rmlv 1 h^ j^ermij^iHUdn, but dei«irriblr*. 
Ibe imdift nipable of jowreiiliug, in mnw e»«iies, from nlMiot the ugi* 
of tliirttN'U iiuht hir b«ynud tdgbly. iiiid at MiSf^ adv4nii"**d H|^e. the 
ofl*!*jiririg, if net nnljibla for iired) iibyHh’nl r#il)uutn*’^f«, may 
Jngli iTitH)i[*i*tmd tpailiti ‘S. (Kee JTuvcbTvk IviUf*, A Sifurlt/ itf Hritifth 
(frnim, pp, et Tfie range nf Jb«' prmar'ative age in nomen 

iKcgirif* eftrlier (wnndiinefi nt eigbU, (iKiogli it Uiuirtlly eeaHW by fifty, 
or rnrlirr, la nnly nire t‘t»n!in#i[nj;f In ^iiitly or lK*ynml, rnwH hnvr 

reiKtrled of pregtmiiry, or rbiMbirib. at Iftie agcsi of flfly-nint? (e.//,. 
hrtoret, Aug. d, lUn.^, p, •11!! ). i.A'pjig(' crnnijfgrAr.rrinfMS' KoriVt^ fi'Ob 
utftfiquv tfe ponV, Of't, a of a priudpRra of Ufiy- 

mrti; (lie rbibl wji^f HtilMHirn, Ki^rh (NV-tuoI / yffe o/ tronioa, Part iri 


> Tbi^ lini! long In-en the aeiM-ptf'd npi'ninh of tnedieal n«t1iorilii‘«, 
tm nmy he judged hy (lie elntetninll** Inongbi tngelher tan eentiiriefi ngn 
by JSi-linrig, hti pp, *i2''i2Jh 

STbe K (a lenient tb if, nn the ttverage, (he age for prcarrerttlort 
in men ;« hefnre, riither (ban offer, fnr!v, by no meaiis^ axifiiniert (lu* 
exiMjenw nf nriy 'Vrideal'* nge in men tomlogoTH to (bn meiiopaumi in 
women. This i« jcotind aswrf^’th laU there la no ngreejiunit in rp' 
gard (0 it. i|e hi Bretoime f iron^sfteijj* y/fvda«, vul. x, p, 170) 

»ald Hint ttt the nge of forJy deliiMey of «ir‘ntiim*nt begjnn to go, 
iFilrhriiiger Itelleves fHemitor and Ivsiniiner, tfmUh roid THm^ano tn Hc- 
bj/irm ifi .Ifnniatfip. vrd. i. p. thiit tliere ia n deejaive turn fn a 

msin’ft life in the «ix(!i deende, nr (be middle of (lie tlfOu wben dcHsjre 
and poteney dimlnlali, .T, F. Fiitberlnmi nlw Ktnlea {('‘nwpim rmtlvs 
OriwgrAt de l/rVhrjue, Ihnft. j^erfjnn dn Fm-hiatrle, p, 471) 

fliiit there Is, tri nn«n, idwaU Hie (tf(v HfOi year, i\ elmngi* nnnlogoiiis to 
Hie rrieitnpnn^e In women, lint only in h per (n In projnirtion of men. Tfc 
wrm)<l apiienr Hmt in most men (be deeliiie of eevunl feeling and |K»teney 
is verv grndmd, and at (ir«t manifesto Itacrlf In inercuml power of 
oontral. 
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r«Ier« of prpgTKiiuy in elderly '^voincii, and various refereucea 

ara given in BHimh Mcdi^nil Jourml, Aug. 8j 1003, p. 32S. 

t>f iiiore iiiUHitlmiee is the iiuestioii of early pregnancy. Several 
JiiYiwtigaUjrH Imvo devoted tVinir nUimtion to this iiueHtion, Time, Spitta 
IV Marburg Inaugural DlHwjrlation, 1805) reviewed the clinical 
hisbvry of 2(10 lal>ora in priiniyuuric gf 18 and under, as ohaurved at th& 
Marburg Malcrnify. lltf found Hint the gismirul healtli during pregnancy 
was not below the nverngo of pregnutifc women, while the mortality of 
the child At birth and during tlie fellowliig WReka was not high, and 
Llifi lUortiiHly of the niotlivi wn*i bj? no means liigli. Picard (in a Paris 
tlU'Sis, li)03J luvs studied c]iild)>irth in tiurty-cight motlierfi below tho 
ngp of sixttHsri. Il(! found tliat, although tlie pelvis is cevtahOj' not yet 
fully dcvtdojHul In very young girls, the Joints and boiiea are much jiiore 
yielding tliU)i in the adult, ao that piirtiiritiori, far from being nioro 
diiUcult, is usually rupUl and piisy. Tlie process of labor itself, is eaaon' 
liully Tinrimvl in these ensea, nnrl, even when ubTiormalitics oeeiir (low 
Insertion of tho plav^enta is a common anomaly) it is remarknbla that 
the puUenlw do not suffer from tlunn in the way common among older 
wemexh 'rbe uvoiu|i^ weight of the child was three kilogrammes, or 
ulmut h ^H>lllldn^ fl outiees*, it BmnelimcH rwpiircd special care during the 
first few tlnya after birth, pcrluips because labor in thfise casefl is Bome- 
tiumis slow. The rmivory of the mother was, in every oftse, absolutely 
normal, and the fuel that IhuHO young mothers become pregnant again 
mure rrndily than priinipiuu} of a more nuiture ago, further contribiitcM 
to alitsvr (hut ehildliirtli Ulnw the agi< of Mixteen is in no wuy injurious 
to the luyClier, Gurhe (ilnnuir^ do ffgureolo^ie ei d’Ohtit^triquc^ Dec., 
IPOdl has ntlended ninety-one labnrH of niothevs under seventOGn, in 
ilui Itiiwiiori llospitui, BnciiOH Ayres i they were of so-called Latin race, 
moMly Hjmniwh or Ttulitvn, Oaehe found timfc these young mothers were 
by no muTC exposed Ihnn others to ahortinn or to other compU- 

cttllotw of pregnaney. Except in four cases of sUglitly contracted pel- 
vi«, dfUvery was uormul, though rather longer thivii in older primiparro. 
Damujn* to the aoft paru was, however, rare, and, when it oenurred, in 
every raw rapidly healtHl, Tiic average weight of the child wn.s 3,030 
granitnes, or nearly pounds. It may he noted that most observers 
find llitifc very early pregnaneii-s occur in women who begin to menstruate 
at mi iinuHuallv early agrj, tlmt is, some VRars beforn the early pregnancy 
ottmrs. 

It I« edenr, Imwever, that young mothers do remarkably well, 
whilo there* is no doubt whatever that they heiiT tmusimlly line infanta. 
Klcinwriehler, indeed, found that the younger the motlier, tho biggei 
tliA ehlld. It 1« not only pliysieully llmt thfi children of young mothora 
ftrn »«HH*rhir. Marm has found (Puhn-fd, p. 257) that tho children ot 
tttothera under 21 aro superior to those of older mothers both in con- 
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tlu<‘t (find ititp!Hg?cnt‘^, prm ulcil tho fnlliPTf? or«? not Uio old or tw yowng, 
Tltp drlftilNl m*ord« of indK-ithifd ea.^p% rwifirm Tc^uUfli, k)tb 

*is r«?g!!trfk motlior wntl oln'ld. 'tluits, .Milni^r June 7, 1002) 

recorda n enw of pregnanry in n girl of fourlr/en^ tlu; lalxir piuna 
were very mild, end d.d Ivory raay, K, B, Wiih‘a» of Kew Jer- 
siey, hna rwnrded tlie lii«(Mry | repmihie^Ml in dfrr/ivtif Itf’prinl-Sf Sept. 15, 
ISfotll of a folorrfl girl who 1»wariie pngnfini: al the ngn of eleven. Slie 
wias of nnHlinm jvixe, rotheT tsvU mid wUiHlrr, hiiL well deveUijunl, and 
began t« meii’^lrvittbs at tiie agi* of ten. Hlio wim in gmid lienltti nnd 
»|>iritr* during ptegiovnvv, and able ls> work. TMivery wai!! niid 

nainfiil^ not notably prolonged, nml nppanMttly nut vitidnly pninfnl. for 
tliere wore no inoaiUJi or ngitation. 'Ilie rhild wasis a fijif, healthy boy, 
weighing not Unin eleven pnnndjt. ^^^lth^*r nml rliild botli did well, 
Btnl tliere waa a great Shnv of milk, Whitewidr* IlabertsHni iliiilmh Mndi' 
ml Journal, Jnn. IH, UhUl lnaa reerirdctl n raae of pre^pjaiicy ul the age 
of tltlrleen, in a Colornal ^rl of Britbdi origin in Cl^pe Colony, which 
i# iiotaldo from other of view. During progioiuey, jdio waa aiiBnuk, 

Hud fljuoinrtMl to W of laxw development ontl douldfnily inninal judvi 
'.xiiiloniiMtioiu Vrt dtdivery pi sue imtnrnlly, at full term, without 
diflieuKy or injury^ and tin* lying in ]H*ri<nl wa»< in mery way Katinfaebiry, 
The baby Wiia welbjo'oporlhmnl, and weiglietl 7^/^ jonmda. *T have 
Tiudy ssevn a iirimipara t'nj*»y msijT laimr,*' esimduded VUdK'Ttsani, “nnd 
I bitvo never jmh'Ii oin* look birward Us tin? hiipjiy renliwilioii of mother- 
Innsfl with grs*fiter mUiw^bo liio!*/' 

The Bu t tv brnugbi forwaiil by t?b»ts-tririrt»vA roncvrnvng the gotul 
yet>iiit?!t of early pngntmry, at* reganlM both rnotliiT niul s'luld, have iiof 
yef, rweivi'il thi* rtl tsnifion tln-y ib’!*i*f vs‘. They Ht>% lion ever, rainflnned 
by many general U-ndenei*‘ii whis-li ore now fairly well rei-ogni^ml, Tlie 
higiiineant find kimvvn, for in^tanns that in looibersi over tliirly, the 
prniKirtioii of akirUniis junl Jiii?*? arriag*'?? ia Jwiro hh gis'sit rt« in mothers 
iH'tweeu tSie age^tt of flfU»iH nml Inenfy, who ako are superior in tUk 
rsi'tf'peel to iiudSu-i'fii ln'tw»o*n (he Jigion of twenty and thirly’ imaliMimvlwr 
Jahrburh^ It vva^^, iigsiiTi. finned by MiUthew:** Dun- 

mif, in hbs tiomd-^bmiaii leetisre, that Hu* ehrutei*a of wt»*rility in a woman 
Jm-reawc' with iiuTeafie of age, It bon, finlher, been aliovvn (Kiaeh, 
Kra’Mof /.f/e o/ IV’omort, I'avi IH iVmt Ibe obb*r a worniui at marriage, 
tho greater t!o» nveiagi* intrrval before tSu* firsvt delivery, a leiidtaiey 
whkb «*enia to imnejile that it ifs the very young vvonmn who i« in the 
condition nioftt »vpt for prtHTeaiioiv; Kiwb i^ not, indei!iil, inrdinesl to 
think that Ihm Bpp1le»t (o wmm^ii Iw^bnv twenty, but the fael, observed 
by other Ml?«te(rb'irtim, (hat nnitber!^ under eigliieen tend to lavromi* preg- 
uant U|[|^vUi at aw mviumilly idiot t iutevvid, giiw^ far to unitraUw* tlia 
uxeeption nnule by* ft may filws be pohiUMl nut that, niitong 

ahiliireii of v*ery young mother*?, the weven nru more wpiu’Iy ««iimi 1 in iium* 
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bar thftii trfisMts with olikr mothers* This -syouM Bcem to iiiaieato 

■Uittfc we 11 r« tiere in pri'^otiee, of a nnruial fiquilLbrlum wTiidi will deGreo-se 
iiH the ngt! of the mother is progressively disturbed in an abnormal 
diierlion. 

The fju'ilily of parturition at an (inrly age, it may bn noted, cui’* 
rtfspoiids to «n niLinl fncilit}^ in pliysienl sexuiil iiitereourKc^, a fact that 
is Often overliwiked. In Hussiu. wlicrt; niarringe utiU takes plnuH early, 
it ivft« foriiieriy eommtin when the woiniui wum only twelve or thirteen, 
and (JiiUoeii Jnhrv T'lnnnii, vtd. i, p. ;i 2 t) sayw that ho was 

fiBhiUml hy women who innrried ut tliia age tlmt Llie first coitiift pre- 

»ent*al no espreinl dinienlliesi. 

There isi wndmibtejlly^ ut Lbe preHtnit time, n cunsidorable amount 
of projutlirm itg>rhmt early inutlierliootl. In part, this is due to a failure 
to renlijso tlmt wainen am neximlly mueli morn preeocioua than men, 
physical !y ii« well pRyeliienlly (Kee ante p, 3S)* The dilTerenee ie 
about, five years. This difTerenee has Vieeu viitnnlly TGcoguixed for 
tluumiuidH of yniira, in the ancient lujlief that the age of cleetion for 
procreation in nlmut twenty, or less, for women, but about twenty-flve 
for men; and it Ims mure lately been aflirmed by the diaeovery that, 
while tho iitule is never capable of geuerution before thirteen, the fcmalo 
luuy, in iK'easlonal iimtaneeH, lieeunie pregnant at eight. tSume of the 
rmirdml examples arc ipmU'd by KiHeli.) In part, also, there Ib an 
objection to Ibn asmunptitin of respoimildlitiefl ho eerioua aa those oi 
niolherliwtd by « young girl, nntl tliete m the very reaHonuble feeling 
tlmt tha Mldigntions of a perniunent TUarringe tie ought not to he under- 
laktar at ati eutly age* On the olhcv hand, apart from the. pdvyaleal 
ndvantages, mh regards hutli mother and infant, on the aide of early 
prcgniuivtew, it ia un advuutage [or llio child to have a young mother, 
wlio ran devote luT«eU syinpaUietieiilly and uurcKUrvfidly to its inter- 
rail*, iii»tead of prtstcntiiig the, pntholie HpeeUiele we, ho often wntnCBs 
Lit the niiddlts-nged woman wlio turuH to motherhood when her 3’outh and 
itieiilal Ilexihilily an* gone, and her hahibs and tnates have settled into 
other gronvt'rt; it Iiuh wmiudimes heen a great blessing even to the very 
grculcKt men, like* Cloetlan, to have Imd a j-outhful mother. It would 
al»o, in many ewws, be u great advantage, for the woman lierBeU if 
she eould bring lier procrea tires life to an end M^ell before the age of 
twenty-live, no that, who etnilrl then, unhampered by child-bearing and 
xnatnre In expcrieno<s, be free to enter on such wider activities in 
world a« who might be fitted for* 

Such un arrangement of the jii’ociveativo life of women would, ob* 
\itniHl.v. only he a viiriafinn, and would probably ho. tniHuited for the 
majority. F,\ery caHO miisl lai judged on itw own merits. The host age 
fnr prm^rention will jirolmbly I'ondmie (o In* vi-gardod as being, for moHt 
woman, around tho ago of twenty. But at a time like the present, when 



Uhtii* ii im tciulr hry fr»r hr* cWnyed^ 

it im'PiTi'ss# tuMMi^wvry l«i thi* :n nij^ny cmm, of imrly 

ittolherbcM^d. 

TlK^ra arif* <^ihfT r»r unfin’orjibh; to 

pitirrrjjtjrm vvhh-li it nm !«( in ^jince 

tlioy havuMilrnirly ijri-n iiirtiliiUnlly il^nilt with in previmw vrilimifjs 
of SUtdim, 'rioTi:* h-ir un^anvt^., lh« fpn“#Uon of tin* time 
of year moi ilw tinu! of noist'lruni i^yoli' whioh may most 
projd'rly In" m'*hH'tn4 (w j^r^n’rrfitinni,^ ’Hn." \mi poronl u 
alily Knit when seMtnl Kr-siie is stron^esK w!n<-h (he jierkul 
wlicM eojieeplioit wouhl H|(]M"nr. an n imsUrr ef fne), inoift often to 
fR:cur, TliiR would In- in spring »ir earSy stmiiiter/" arul imme- 
diately after (or Rimorlly hefony} the msnstnml pentid. The 
C’liiiieso Imve oliservsd tinit tise' hist day of menslrmdjoii niid the 
two followini^ days--'eo5'trsj>intddfi;i,t io the periml of 
eoiislitute Kie most favomlde lime in? frenndntion, and Bossi, of 
(tenoiij has fotjnd thul llsr .Litent JimjorKy of in hoth 

imtunil and artiiuial hvimdation menr at this period/^ Snmrms, 
as well M tin;* Ttihiitid, assigmrd th«" inwiod filmut menstrmitioii as 
t)ie host for Jinpregnntimi^ und tsJtHrnhu the Indian physiriiin^ 
said that at tins lime jWi^manry hmmI readily oeenrs heeaiisi* limn 
the innnKi rtf th»" Woiiih js ojieu. like the thovt^r of the water-lily 
to the simsluni". 

We have now ni last: I'eacldeti (he ptthil from wiiiefi westnrUnl, 
the moment of emteejition, ain! tint eidld n^ain lies in its umtlu'rV 
womh. I'liere ri'i/niins iso nsore to !:ie said. Mim diririct eyde of 
life is t'oinpletrd. 

1 hife, ill to(. i, !lir' ftHnay hf""T|ie tlii-ittuinfioi of SVxiial pei'hHlidCjV 

- Atmwff iniiinidw, sstwi, IhtiOH joe of Oat Mifl to Im* Uik hetit. 

reJiiilr?!! fo'C' MinTiniiiritzert in Iri'/iitersf 
C'nanMehe, Kept,, liSm, Atel*ran4 of Plotehee, the PriOtrli K 111^*14 phyii' 
ehm hi the tldtleenDi eeitlury, «(«) udviseci iwlereonw a. day after the 
eud of nn'fjalruftlioji. 
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”TnE Wfjrk that I was Ijoni to tlo is doncj*’ a great poet 
wn^te when at last he had CDiiipIeted Ins task, And although 
1 am not eiUilkal to sing any Nunc diniiltis^ I am well aware 
that tlic task that has occupied the best part of my life can 
liavt! left few years and little strength for any work that 
comes after. It is more than thirty years ago since the first 
1 ‘esolve to write the ^vork now here concluded began to 
shape itself, still dimly though insistently ; the period of 
study and preparation occupied over fifteen years, ending 
with the puhlicutiuM of Mon and lVoma}ij put forward as a 
])rok*gomeiion to the main work whicli, in the writing and 
puhlicati^aij has occupied tlic fifteen subsequent years. 

It was perhaps fortunate for my peace that I failed at 
the mtlHct to foresee all the perils that beset my path, I 
knew indeed that those who investigate severely and inti- 
niatcly any suliject which men are accustomed to pass by on 
the Ollier side lay themselves open to misunderstanding and 
even olilnquy. But I supposed that a secluded student who 
approaclied vital social problems with precaution, making 
no direct appeal to the general publicj but only to the public^s 
teachers, and who wrapped up the results of his inquiries in 
technically written volumes open to few, I supposed that such 
a stntleiit was at all events secure from any gross form of 
attack on tlie jiart of the police fir the government under 
whose protection he iniag-inetl that he lived. That proved 
to lu! a mis take. When one volume of these Studies 
had liecn written and published in England, a prnseciition, 

(cm 
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insligaLed by the governnjciit, put an end to the sale of tliat 
volume in Hnglaml, and [ed me tu resolve tljat the siibse-. 
quent voliiiiics should not ho publislied in my own country^ 

I do not complain. I atu gnuefuj for the early and generous 
sympalhy with whicli my work was received in Germany 
and the United StateSj and I recogmiae that it has had a 
wider circulation, boili in English and the other cltief 
languages of the workl, than would have been jxissible by 
tbe mode.st method of issue which the goveniment of my 
own country inducerl me to abandon, has the effort to 
crasli ni)^ work resulted in any change in Hurt wmrk by so 
much as a single \voitL W’itli help^ or without it* I have 
followed my own path to llie end. 

For it K) happetis that 1 come on IkiIIi sides of my liotise 
from stocks of EngUshmen wSio, nearly three lumflrc<l 
years ago, hatl encoinitcred just these same difliculties and 
dangers befoix*. In the sevemeenth century, imieed, the 
battle ’vvas armnid the problem of religion, as to-day it is 
aromid the juvddem of sex. Since I Ii.ave of late ^xnr.s 
reah/.cd iliis atudogy I have often tbouglit of certaiti 
admirable and ol>scure men who were driven out, robbed, 
and persecuted, some liy the Cburcb Irecause tbe spirit of 
Puritanism moved wiibin them, some by the Puritans 
because iliey clung ti> tbe ideals of the Clutrcli. yet both alike 
quiet and uiiilindiing, tK>th alike lighting for causes of 
freedom nr of mclci' in a Aekl whicli lias now for ever been 
wan. That victorv lias often seemed of good augury to the 
perhaps degenerate cliild of these men who has to-day 
sought to maintain the causes of freedom :uul of order in 
another field, 

ft sometimes seems, indeed, a linpeh’ss task to move 
ilii' pressure of inert prcjmlices which a-re at no point so 
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obstinate as (liis It may help to restore the serenity 

of our ox^tiniisiii if we would more clearly realize that in a 
very few generations all these prejudices will have perished 
and be forgotten. He wlio follows in the steps of Nature 
after a that was not made by man, and is above and 
beyond man, lias time as well as eternity on his side, and 
can afford to he both patient and fearless, Men die, but tlu- 
ideas they seek to kill live. Our books may be thrown 
to the llames, but in the next generation those flames 
become human souls. The transformation is effected by th? 
doctor in his consulting room, by the teacher in the school, 
the preacher in the pulpit, the journalist in the press. It 
is a transformation that is going on, slowly but surely, 
arountl m, 

I am well aware that many will not feel able to accepi 
the estimate of the sexual situation as here set forth, more 
especially in the final volume. Some will consider that 
estimate too conservative, others too revolutionary. For 
there are always some who passionately seek to hold fast to 
tlie pa.st ; there are always others who passionately seek to 
snatch at what they imagine to be the future. But the wise 
man, .standing midway betwecMi both parties and sympathiz- 
ing with each, knows that we are ever in the stage of transb 
lion. The present is in every age merely the shifting point 
at winch past and future meet, and we can have no cpiarrcl 
with either. There can be no world without traditions; 
neither can there be any life without movement. As Hera- 
deitus knew at the outset of modem philosophy, wc cannot 
bathe twice in the .same stream, though, as wc know to-day, 
the .stream still flow’s in an unending circle. There is never 
a moment when the new» dawn is not breaking over the 

earth, and never a moment wdien the sunset ceases to die. 

<1 
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It is well to ^eet serenely even Mie first glimmer of tlie 
dawn when we see it, nut luisteihng towards it with undue 
B|^ed, nor leaving the sunset without gratitude fur the dying 
light that once was dawn. 

In tlie moral world we arc ourselves the ligiit-ljearers, 
and the cosmic process is in us made Jksli, For a brief space 
it is gminted to us, if we wilf to enligiilen the darkness that 
surrounds our jiath. -\s in the ancient torch-racc» which 
seemed to Lucretius to be the synilKd of all life, we press 
fiirwartl torcli in iuuul along ihe coui'se. Soon from behind 
comes tlie runner who will milpace us. All our skill lies in 
giving into his hand the living (orch^ bright and unllickeringj 
as we ourselves disappear in the darkness. 


Havelock Htus, 
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AlalH’ tki 

11C2, 2fC 

Cliii^fin.t rjf SvpC'ksi, 

u j, m 

Chrk4i;nsj5y : 

f4, it® afOtJitk inneaidx stiastur- 
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iatioii, in relation to 

(uojfScjily, 25 SU, 44 

I- 2, aiij woiJW'M, 192, 197 

II- i, its ust: oi the kisSj 219; 
ohiwjisitioii to haihinj^, Jl ff. 

Il-i, ill? auilmh; towards lumia- 

M’XimJiJy, .liML 

IV, ittJ uUiniidti lowfirtlH : Chas" 
lity, IM fif,, lust, 179, naktU- 
SHit iift ol lovts 517; 
its inilu^ncc (iut marriuge, 
429 H .. vvrnwft, 29B llf„ (tiixcd 
aUJUult^ UnvartJs; prostitution, 
^2 IT.; srduajon, 18<J: sexual 
iniintUi!*, 124 li*., 513 
ClirisltiRs lestivah, 

11, 133, 137 
Climrli arn! Slaj«e)lalian, 

1^2, 129, 130 
Cirrulatv^ry vnauJilions : 

Ili-l, during coitus, ISI; during 
pregnancy, 207 
Civet, 

11^1. 47, 49, 92, % 

T'ivili/.ation ; 

1\’, in«l prostitution, 187 fi.; 
aiml die sexual iiiipuhe, 199 
Cdassificaticiii of the homosexual, 
^11. .2, 82 
Clc.tnJiiiess ; 

ll'l, and Chrisliaiuty, 33 IT,; ami 
sexual aUraclioii, 192 
Climatic theory of houmscxuality, 
11-2, SB I 

Clitoris: 

U'C deformat loti of, 1 
II“2, in inverted 'women. 256, 258 
lUd, 118, 121, 126, 129 ff., 146 
Clothing; 

i-vl. arid 58 /T, 

It-l. sexual aitractioii of, 158, 
169, 171, 191, 298 

I I- 2, women In men's, 245 it, 

III- l, erotic fascination of, 45 
in -2. dreams of, 343 ff. 


Cmlc .\hipoieon, 

11 -2, 347 
Coctlucatiou, 

11-2. 326 

Coitus: , 

I-l, and ceremonial nUtal, 54; 
and mEiRlurbalian, 257 ; and 
rneosirtiation, 98 ITu and mod- 


Cmljidece 
I T. 28 
IM, 15 


csty, 40; painful, 203; as seda- 
tive, 2W 

I- 2, compared to epilepsy, 63; 
ineclianism of, 235; sacred 
among savages, 261 

II- l, body odor during, 63 

I I I- 1, ethnic variations in meth- 
ods, 147, 151; glandular 

activity during, 153 it.; inter- 
ruptii.s and vasomotor disturb- 
tince, 152, 178; methods of, 
146 ii,; phenomena of, 111 IT.; 
psychic state.s during, 157 ; re- 
xSpiratory and circulatory con- 
ditions during, 151; .serious 
elTects of, 168 

1 1 1-2, ideas concerning, 149, 174, 
194; in primitive times, 215; 
theory of, 418 

IV, a posteriori, 556; best time 
for, 55H ; during pregnancy, 
16 IT.; ethnic variations in, 
557 ; excess in, 53S ; inj nries 
due to iHLskillful, 52$; inter- 
riiptus, S51 ; morbid horror of, 
8l ; needs to be taught, 510; 
prayer before, 559; proper 
frequency of, 533 ; religions 
signiricaiice of, 230, 559; 

rrscn'iiius, 552 

Collusion, doctrine of., 

JV, 451 

Coloi'-blindncss compared to in- 
version, 

^11-2, 317 

Combat and courtship, 

1-2, 28, 67, 172 
Comic sense, 

^n-i, 14 

Companionate marriage, 
111-2,499, 509, 530 
Conception : 

M, rate, 137 T 

IV, conditions of, 577 ; preven- 
tion of, 588 IT. 

CoNa;i*TiON OF Narcissism, 

III-2, 347-375 
Concubine, 

IV, 498 
Condom, 

IV, 599 

Conduct, periodicity in, « 

I-i; 152 

Congenital l 

li-2, inversion, 82, 300 
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dpii^nl, ini eroSsc Aynik^l'- 
kii«, 27 

Cowjugal rjslsla, wr riles, 

wT^m ' 

Conscirtl, age oU 
IV-, 52S ■ 

Oifttsalllayttiii dc Xounrk'Miss, 

.. 1 Vj 29 

CkiniHg«3l5i' in rroSic 
asBii/jlfiiiranice «;vC 

itM, 3 

QMjurH’iJcc : 

1*L s?i(?p»^i*ria!ca.'e «;:4. M2 
11“ U ri>4t.Ji»r ««.3, iS2 
O^nUafU iiis.'i(ra Ka^;c ajt a, 

3V, 470 S'L 
C»tj}rar>’ sessisal 
H'i, jhe icrro^ 4»S 
CcsSJUreniaStiinni, 

12. 2t 
CoBveiiU^ : 

LL hj^'-sima 217 
II “2, i;iK>im»eStu:5l>S3r an, MZ 
Cispj'okgniai, 

iiuj, 47, mn. 
ll!-2. 47U 427 

C«j|«ts|4tajf}.a, and aSextsa], 

NM, 57 

i.cw|5£eirv, liaaiiiiiiJOJii 

h\. 4U -S*? 

1-V«!'}}a!||s„ irfifSif'Skia^aKns 

I\’^ 2*9. Mi 
O^s : 

H-L 171 ST. 

JI1..2, 44, hZ 
OhIsihh*. 

U ‘i, 24,5, 2*#9 

C;«*niiiiaf V ha'e and 

IV. M 

VnjnsSrS'aJj. wngin leim. 
l\\ 244 

Oaaarlijjjjit ^ 

LI, r'f,<sra!i5j;^| rlmatrOl in, 41 

U'i. 22 a , ij, 34 n..., m )i:. J73 ff.. 

m. ZM 

SU4, HZ 

1IL2, *4, Zm. SilJ 

IV, arias’. 5.i«C 

CakV'Lirda, c«5sr*sit?{'i ai, 

. 1^2. 39 

CVrtdo, IwHssosrsiiAiSSalji-' In, 
d|..2. 2CI7 
Urimisc! : 

l“l, |iie!'iwtkjl5? af. Hi) 

1-2. Ill 70 


I CTinnJ’iaJjti' a 

I L2, iH rdaikn} la itJiirna.ge, 190 
ij 1 1'-', in fdiJikan la ijrcmtiiuUcin 
, 2Cf7 ' 

i i'rntanrals .' 

I- S, m.ia.^i!itrL.asNi ainoir^, 23|j. 
M2S55a? ninimrsis in, 147 

II- 2, aminig, 23 

li MB, 2t0 ^ 

■r'rinaline. 

Jh'l mi ^ 

IL2, 245 

jn -.2. 12,. mU' <;^rema>ia{,il, 35 
i..>aiv, Sn' reding lialiiiSiS nU 
M„ U5 
Crssdiy : 

1’'2, ansmsg aiannals, 07 j hi hu- 
nwijj Tring'S, sy... S3, log 
171. JS5 

HI =-2, an rr las ion So emo- 

«5f>J5. iSs. UiZ ^ 

"Cr >’ s s a 1 3 li /a S ion.’'' Si eiHlhal s, 

llrj, 9. JO'7 ' 

n-2, 17 

C'.'naiwtkTjr, 
n«l. 93, im 
i'unmim^:;fm nr 

ihL 2K n 
n-2, 2tfi7. zm 
Cl !s ! a rs r < »» r x«r iil a?. i an, 

IM, 5 

Cnirmr-^r. 51*43, 

in 2. S 

Cvrirs m rriirarlocSiorii. yearly, 

ni-2, 214 

Cyiiiaig an«l M-Juial rascilMnent, 
Jd, 177 

Cv-mra, inasriagr eysilwnw of, 

12. 1J3 

Cyiirns, s»J'as*lalu!ion al, 

IV, ZM 

1 Jiidoin, 

IL2. 30 
ICsaaeajss?, : 

U'U an5,*efr'«:'4oc asiMfCl of, ISO; 

Jisnl iH!)Mde*Sy. 

L2, tnw*8?,fi Ass^ijralksiE 41, 53, 
f4 ; asad issafsaibe, M, ‘H ff.; 

53, .%':a 

ll'-l, ill »e?siual ^dixsion, 
iV, ijygirnk vahsN: af. 74, aa an. 
in'gy. m 
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D'AraKonai Tullia, 

IV, 244 , 

Darkju'ssi, in relation to blushing, 
M, 76 
Da) ■‘ilreams : 

1-1, nature of, 184 ff. 

1-2, erotic, Hi, H5, 146 
II I -2, 132 ST., 148 tL, 156 ff., 185 
ff.. 362, 437 
Death, odor of, 

IM, 62 

Deer, hreetling habiia of, 

M, 124 

De fceatioii, psydiolcmy o£, 

111-2, 128, 426, 427 
DcliU% iiTiinilse to, 

111-1, 9S 

Delloi at ion, cus to ti i s , 

UI-2, 501 

Dcg«!*i<-"ratcs, sexual attraction be- 
tween, 

iM, zm 

Degeneration and inversion, 
n-2, 3U, 320 

Degenerative ccunli lions, influences 
or sexual desire, 
hi, 175 

mor<tjsa, 

M, 183. im 
Deluge, tnytli of, 

111-2, 405 

iJciulryphmtus degattSj 

1-2, 3t;> 

Denmark, modesty in, 

M, 20 

D'F.an. Chevxdicr, 
iihi, 1 fi. 28, m 

Derb/orgail, 

IM-2. 406 
Dc tumescence, 

1-2, 21, SO. 63, 65 
11 1 -I, eyes during, I6tj; mecha- 
iiism of. H2-2tX) 

DBTtSHKSCKNCH. MtiCltANISM OV, 

m-l, 115-200 

DtAUftAMS OF SrXUAL pERlODtCITY, 

M, 341 ff. 

Diffusion of sexual impulse m 
women, 

1-2. 249 ff, 

Diogenes, 

M, 277 

Dionysian festivals, 
h\. 130 
Discinlinc. the, 

1-2, 129 


Disease and abnormality distin- 
guished, 

, II-2, 319 
Disgust ; 


I-l, as factor in modesty, 47 ff., 
82 


I- 2, as sexual stimulantj 170 
Disparity, sexual charm of, 

II- 1, 195 ff., 208 
DiitillaUo.^ 

M, 279 

III- l, 153 
Divorce : 

1-2, and suicide rate, 189 
ni-2, 498, 508 

IV, Oi' ancient Rome, 429; an- 
cient Wales, 461; China, 461; 
Germany, 455; England, 447; 
France, 455, 465; Japan, 460; 
Russia, 457; Switaerland, 457; 
United States, 458 ff., 624; 
causes for, 448, 463 ff., 349; 
Milton's views on, 444; mod- 
ern tendency of, 462 ff, ; Prot- 
estant attitude towards, 441; 
question of damages for, 450; 
reform of, 454; tendency of 
legislafcioii regarding, 624 
DoerniNF. ov Ekogenic Zones, 

ia-2. 111-120 
Dog : 

I- l, breeding season of, 124 

II- l, practice of cuunilinguis, 21 ; 
smell in mental life of, 47, 
104; susceptibility to music, 
122 

III- l, sexual intercourse with, 
83 

Dolbeiij 

I I- 2, 48 
Doranhobia, 

1-2, 116 
Dorians, 

11 - 2 , 11 

Doulile, hallucination of the, 

III- 2, 368 

I Doves, sexual attraction among, 

I IM, 206 

Drama, modern function of, 

IV, 222 

Dramatic aptitude and inversion, 

n-2. 287, 295 
Drawers ; 

I-l, origin of feminine, 28, 32 
111-2, p.sycluc significance of, 
130, 171 
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UrciHisis ; 

1-J, \9\ ii.'i Fictjd cisK 

iirsverled, ;nn1 in:.',- 

wa!! fwriiwiticiiy, U«; vfsiral, 
IW JT, 

mjlk, 24t; (;.?f iiltiigg?jii5g 
Isorftfi'S'. 

I crifjiitc, 

in*i. i/oC. J59: 

<>f ckdfir?, <:»1 fiiiiO'asg, 

JMfj.'-, ; Ml Hying, 31^ ff-, : 
tjtif nakrdaagi's. 3;11 ; jtcfjr'jt 3i?« 
avjilftrrus, «.vi, vokal^ 

3<l «, 3^ 441 (U 

^ii»i ^v?«a Jffcsafs 
ni'i. i3/-3-I4 

J,irtaiskFijnwft rcbimn to vmr- 
n'agc‘, 

1-2, 

I'>i>ck«, cytarlsJaiia aniaJtg, 
hi. 10 

lm«:i5gfiis glands, 


hi. 10 
Ihl .N 

iHriaag skc lt*»«r, 

\h\, m 

llv(jati5rti??*:'-iriC' rx|Krrm{en(.Sr 
'’lU -4, JSI 

Dvituisctjfsrirhitxa, 

IV, I^? 


h.mfrf h>t.f.h'aht 

i I 131. I3A 

!‘l, aja'wkfi y !»?, 4H, Ss 
IH-2, rlrrasaa* tvf, 33*^^ 

I'k'lwnlp' <‘nrvjr. 
hi m ft 

farjuifr : 

I- 1, «4 j’pm4r'«3y. ?:»•! 

IV. af laaratsgr, 3?S^ asf 
litistksa. 25*1 at, 

K4i,?raaia'!i in *4 : 

fV. 33 ft; /'far ?5 

Kt»a "> M in*i. X I * ^ 

IV. rh. H, 

Kg y til * 

II- t ifkaS t'*r t'wamy in, 145, W\ 
Ir-t 5”fi 

n-3, liv'^ata^atystnali^'V in anelwk 
d; (« iriffdp't'fs. 31*? 

IV, IsiKl'i ?4a5.sH *4 w.''-nni'.ua in, 
3<?3. m 

Insdcr-dtsck*. «it 

m 


5 iiSfihihhiTu^. 

^ lfk2, lav 
I l:.jiai;siSalfu!S ; 

I l i, |.»5'i:nia!Mre, 233 

j II 1-1, (iiwlwtJi^rn r«t 149 

j lit 2. pSTiawlore, 360 

j bif rs tlidd, 

j \\ 591 

I tlri'iaMi rrnuiiikjj, 

^ U1^2. .31 

I I'Jrjvkaad'’*, jaKt^laU'kUkast ifi, 

1 14, 1^*3 

i t anhj'p.?, 
ni4. IS? 

I' .jsi'osjml by faain.,. 

I ^■..^ l?2, l.K'f'* 

I tii'i«4sjvi3al (iMrnaary, 

_II4, 76 
I I'nagland : 

I lt'2, bK«5iaw-ica;«aJsty its, 02,- 201 

I IV, na;irr?;iHg 4jl. I’M; 

I Sk't^5i:rit!a s)i, 252, 25'?. 205. 3l)7 

I 1 14, nypf <i.'4 I'hty'snly, 3-B2 
I ^ It 2, Saw and Iip»vK'ij!>t’.?iualiiy, ,149 
I KnuiC5i5» : 

14, »s".c!{iia'i!i,‘s), 393 
I nt-2. 414, 43?, 430. 431 

,m-2, tdfMS 
Kfon'^lin ;: 

31-2. 31 S 

3134, l-43f>; ?sjpj 4 ktlrldsf/j, 18; 
aanl 21 , a fnrni 

i,4 cs3JnK)a*44a«nn, UI9; ajir) 

Irjrniskaaa. llil; and liini'mi'jiirtdi.-s, 
.2f% I bf.t. 336 
S-'j^sr-'d^iin i»;ifrt<?n. 

.1-2. m 

KpdrjMy : 

14, ajw'JrfU rmUwsmjt wish 

Siy4rfin. 21. h rrlpibrni sn g’ni.ji- 
a 5 HI' lai n n s. 250 

I I '2. ;ntd mirfn<rjsiK«». 59. 01; 

1 * anab'tgy wjfh 03 

lltl. ci<«ma'farn4 S»» ail ins, 150j 

and rxl!iiW?i*i*jdii>iTii. 91. llWs 

m r<*!5iss)s f4 Sf33 

KiVBjnus, 

3 Jhi.il 

\ KrrrKiStlv, iSuJ'bug rrdH5«, 

I 1114/144 

i ** I4tim:,r?a,r 1>WW?<K 

.11/^ nt42J* 
l^kMjLjriiN'^int or rrimcmU* aorte; 
114.9 
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111-2, 111 ff, 

H-l. 9 

ni'l. josto ii:% IjJ; life a.i^f 143, 
Erotic ; 

I'l, dream-s^, 191 IT, ; fcslivak, 

12” j).; .Mi 

I«2, 

II- J, rlreaJs??', 279 If, 

ill''!. IS5; tem- 

m'ramrjj!, iL 
IV, riesneni s« 

Ewf-)! r I * ' 3S ^<' *■* ii'-*' jII ■ 3 , 

III- l, I-^IM 

Kf aiiiikJikii^ss* : 

1-2. n 

n.M, 374 

Ivslusinw ; 

l-l, fs!rmtii'!i3SiSt^>}ii sj?, mor[- 

r-j-lj,' fr'il, 47, M5.; Mfs:isiil lii,'iS»5is 
wf, Ufi 

1-i, «T!a!n('i.w 3\v cajsUss'e atnai'iis, 
75;. m'^.?5..uS itnlnu:! tn, 

3 1 “2, in, 16 

IV., «ln^if!iirre ar.i'iUHi?, 461; f(eNu;!il 

tr(iiiia5.n.n5 

I ^i. J5 ^ 

Etlirije 4-';^rb55''<'n5it in K:‘4lite, 

in-1, N7, IHK SS9, 163 

Els iii-rasis! : 

1»1, ainw'4g, 23 

in I, 4if 

Kw^HrS'riir'i : 

IV, 7, uf, ; 

ii35jif.«3«.;!ij?r.<? «-'tf rjn-irojntK-sst iai 
6J3; ^iifiyes a 
|«!(i.s?;rrr ?«?, 621 ; 

{i3 j'Ha54"i5 3«i) 6S4 ; 

Vi'i4«-* ,srt'rjii3a}tt't* v>i'i principles 

t4, sm 

Etssitifl?*. 

I",?, :M:'Si5}..ii1 inij^sslse in, 9 
H-S, tml, 65 
1314, IfO- 

Kninfij.'l.h'a.'lfj'tidii, 

I i -2. ,11.5 

in 2 . ik»nk5?i, 109 

i‘. Hit a' K*! rap’s, otktr ?'«!, 

IM. m 


I'.vacujitioii theory of sexual im- 
pulse, 

I-i. 3 1T„ 17, 58 
Evil eye and modesty, 

I-l, 56 

Kvo],UTia>{ OK AIouks-ty, 
lA, 14i4 

Excess ill intercourse, 

E2. 247 rf. 
liKcreUtryi 

I“], customs and modesty, 52 
IV, centres and cstiiiiMle of sex- 
ual impulse, 120 ff. 

Exercise : 

1-2, intoxication of, 53 
ni-l, influence on sexual or- 
Kaiis, 123 
Icxliiliitiojiisni ■ 

1-2, a cause of, 223 
IIM, B^MO-V 
UI-2, 367, 37G 
I’ixogiamy : 

liUZ, explanation of, 504 
^ IV, orjKin of, 423 
Exotic element in ideal of beauty, 

n- 1 , 18-4 

1 fives ; 

I-l, tlisorders of and masturba- 
tion, 25U 

U-l, as factor of beauty, 176 iTF, 
111-1, durinfji' dctumeseence, 166; 
and crolic tenuKirament, 189; 
at puberty, 193 

Face : 

14, as centre of modesty, 78 
ni'l, durintf detumescence, 166 
I’arturies, 

1 1 “2, liom(.iscxuality amonfj 

women in, 213 If. 
l%vccs, as a drup:, 
i 1114. 58 
Ikiirness ‘. 

114, relation to viKor, 203; ad- 
miralitm for, 153, 177 ff.; 

iy71T„ 208 

Families, degeneracy in, 

IV. 591 

Faroe Islanders, courtship among, 
14. 51 
FjirfhhiKale, 

IM, 161 
Fallier. 

ly, 2 

FaliKUC". 

14, 182, 187 
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Ixaf ■; 

H-l!., fSftirlrftiji' h:m:d mu, ^7 
3»i, i'jsi M?:stO!iaS ikJsmwJassE 3 a8, 

171 U, 

ilT'L .'»rii!lM's*d, ifoi ulscawimrsia 
Ml. 31? 

3V, arSiSiicMl, uSI 

114, .n. 75 
11-4 4K4 i'n# 

1114. l?i 

F^siMujut' di.-u'acSfi'T'fs.liij.'S uf in-' 
s rrl!% 

II -4 

14. m 

t'V'S'lHvi.k : 

14 si?rr. 

iV, H’a't.MjsaJ. „!!*?, 4W 
I'Vsint'Jsjv.ni) • 

I '.4 4^a 157 

11-4 74, m. I»I4 

iiiirptsiity^ 75 
ll"i, <*}■(«* sf, 

1114, n-M5i.', 

H44 H la 44. Ml. AKl, 4m 

Fritrss, <!4, 

i-4 J5f., 

\\\ 315 

t'Jli, ! Bn-iMsSv UB, 
l\\ 

f4f»" r4, 

lU 4 

l“aJ wii'454, 

34-4 41 

44 

111)4, ^4, '4. im. !C>f'p 
in ■■>4 152 «f. 

IV, ,4-^ 

l"VrjS,;s;sJ:, H HS.foSi'V njr, 

n44 UF2li 

FI>a%»'} ■^. 

JI4, 44, \m 
r'lvHiii?, (Is '<■■:'! a s?.‘i «4, 

HI 4. 53H5t,;14“ 

%n: 

14. 359 
^JV. 2ri 
J'V?«a : 

14. iW(!«| 6?8 m4<"'4X, 

1114, aft Ttr ;<» !?! :?i 1 ftVUi! H (I, 
iSi-r ah'M Maic'bi^njj 


I F’MfiHr.diMJi, !ilsr'4?vj5kii3 utoclrnie 

r4, 

IV, J75 

111-4 rrM?k; -sparges? km c»i, 47H; 
iMrur4 aiisafiiif ;*• iijs'k^iiu 8»f, 
5990,, .iWlTI,; Hf. fftyiiiii- 4-s, 401 
1 4, 111*' I,” ;■ 

IJ-l. kk'-ij m 4 iwjijly 03, MI7. IkJ 
If -4 l?M3!ifk,M’35;sJa3iil!v J5, (U. 
M7. 5,4 

IV. 5u. 455. krofttF 

mum ira. 245.*. 250, 25X ;J56 
295, 

VV5v,ni'r;t, 

iV. ..M> 

14'rnrlu'a3HS'‘-?i(p, 

il-2, 

l”fjrJ54.4ia3». 

314. 559, 

FVi'iisikfsSy ; 

M, l.sy ii?i:a'iS{n-|a*mJt, MZ 

3-2,J»ii wm53P!s- 53, 2aUjj, , m cause 
Mil s-SMj'ilky, .212. JiM 
313-2. J35 -V»7, 4411 

14 a-! F. Maj v. 

H-2,. JA^ 

ri-rft;?5af nn-snuay? ks, 

1 ■■'2, 4. 7 

14, P-nn,.frM.iy ,4, 15 

1-2, 

SI -4, 35. 15.1 zts- 

111 2, 'm, 122 

3m- r»» "33<:i:s: fi:*- 1," la -Pi-'H stv, 

IV. rli, \2 145- 4 >7 

.aft MftftsmP '4ka»«p|.'a3it., 

2 ,K, l 

I 'su' ; 

1-2, uwuuiiJkijji hI, 115, n6 
113 4, a.ft irttpa 3(, ?9 

1 ktlEaJalU' « . ;tl:i«4risll I'lissu'cijS' of, 

!V. 432 

(i.tS tsix-apiiv. ;ift Irtkisrft. 

^nr4„ m 74 

< krM'ha, 

l\\ 217 

9k44k-)«. JjUkUlfti" 03, 

^ 3 H 

nriif,'i!aS I'Mif.-^lv-viv . 

! 1-1, i'35U3Ua3 r'asp'vr -*4,^ 1531 

I |\2 a5s»l «i-,y{jtpiiSi-'»-. 32.5 

:| nraklal ; 

i l -i, ftkkrfr );4r«.f-'S‘ 99 vv«*iw«i. 249 
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IhZf 0rif?a!a?i iisid inversion., itSlii 
iin*:)' 

Ui' L -isifli f«lk)ies, 10 

OVrassj^fe ; 

ILJf, }s!»iiaf4»eKji;«tily am.o!i|^ men 

r»f; m 

IV, issad chaMjiy, 1/J, IB^l; aud 
hni\ 574 

Oroj»;«ai>‘ ; 

11-1, ifkval <4 Imr^auiy ill, 147 
ILi, 5s»«jw!'Ms'««s.;ii3iiy in, J7, 61; 
livih 4ifi Isoinrswxaialily in, JS, 

IV. dsvoKcc its. 455; ntaniai^c; in, 
•IJI ; ittaMiinlian in, 251, 253, 

m 

Gt*4«4, 

i->a, m 

IV. 9 

Girdltr ol Kluaatily, 

^jv, m 

Girls. : 

1\”. tninrs-l in ‘vttx inalters, 02; 
icwM'nlittf: itk’aVs mI, 77 ; need 
mI editratton, 46, B3 { 

(ilitmiuli:^ veskidareSf 

la, a ^ 

(iU'iiin, 

\U2, 

h\sierkuXj, 

(iismtjc rUnmnU m Chri$tan 
litrratnrc, 

IV, ISO 

(ntal, ns :i fetidl, 

1114, m, B2 

IV, S92 

(jlH'litCtJ 

M , my 

1-2, iiir»!StKlii«ni, 112 

114, nlluettny jitMidhiliiy of, 74 

1 1 . -2, 48 

1-1. ms 

Gniiorrba'n j 
I”2, ill young; boys, 224 
IV, nautre and resulls oi, 328 tf, 
(See also Venereal Diseases) 
Goueiie de I^it, 

IV, 29 . . , 

Gray eyes, admiration for, 

J14. 180 

Xiiird*lfs * 

l-i, festivals of, 130; and nias- 


turhalion, 297; modesty 

aincjiiK, 22 

I- 2, love among ancient, 196 
II4, conceptiujt of nutsic, 12S; 

ideal of beauty, 145; x)ygina- 
lioiiism among, 1B8 

II- 2, hornosotnality among an- 
ciem, n, 58, 197, 287 

II 1-1, sexual signilkance of 
foot among, 24 

IV, conception of tile orgy, 220; 
drama of. 222; erotic writing, 
557 ; idc.al sexual love, 134; 
nakedness, 95 ; prudery, 101 
Green ; 

II-l, eyes, adiTiirntion for, 180 
11-2, i[i\'erts’ preference for, 299 
Grid as a sexual stimulant, 

1-2, iKOff. 

Griselda, 

1-2, 102 

Groini-marriage, 

IV, 42.3 

Growth, periodicity in, 

I- l, 153 
Gnmnitgs, the, 

II- l, 183 

G virus, emu-tsbip among, 

^ 1-2, SO 

Gynaicorracy, alleged primitive, 

^ IV, 390 

Gynandromorphism, 

II-2 31S 
Gvnecomasty, 

'11-2, 290 

Hair : 

II-I, as element of beauty, 159, 
173, 177 IT.; odor of, 97; sex- 
ual development and, 91; sug- 
gested function of, 95 

II- 2, on body, 252 IT. 

IIHl, as a fetich, 74; clespoilers 
of, 75 ; pubic, 125 IT. ; and 
erotic temperament, 194 ff; in 
pregnancy, 205 ; at puberty, 193 

III- 2, despoilers, 488 
Hair-pin, used in masturbation, 

14, 17211. 

Hall, Murray, 

11-2, 246 
liallucinationB r 
I-l, erotic, 200 
IM, of smell, 70 
Hamilton, Lady, 
n-1. 383 
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UM, 15 

llltJis^wJ'isiisg, I 

lui, m ■ . I 

jlla?j|?ii8K and liXCSt^tlMiO | 

t-I 1S2 

Mare3?i» : I 

u^i my 

H05jd»rro«t, 

Ihl, 1% 

Head • , 

Sxt, covent^g, bi} 
l»'4 hw«4Ung, 
ikaJdi «f ajvverlj^, 

H4, l\y\k\ 

nteJjlhSy i‘iij'Ot{<i« I 

•‘VV 

ni4. 4«ris3g, J'. 

jjn I 

\ 

s««i);n}4K. irii ; sdcal <i(i I 

li‘.Z iS I 

ht. 35 ..... 1 

n« 3 SJ£'«!»a>, jssrS4mf!»:'Hly >n, I 

!4, lU ^ I 

!4., m 

Hri'nsia jd/iiSJE *4iDr ai, 

Jt4, W'i 

llrtihrldsih-t, 

ih-i, 4Ki 
Ikrcdfliy «ss 
n-2i 3^4* ^**<<1 

Hs-rw^y ;«a'4 N<.wmwJii«Hi,v» 

ii^k M svy 

ir.>, J!A3L> . 
lU'J- |.wj(«:'liisiir, E, 

Url^iijii';^’'. 

IV, Uk JM 

Holers *■« my, 

U'J. m7 

Himhr. , , , , 

M-U i«ted itsf iieausy, ids 
tv aUiUrde >CK, Im, 

Hil'31^ fealiire 
04, K4 ik 


ni ftis5is;u»d rkvidonatentj 

14. 

H4. 2^1459 
U*.?. 9J>4‘Mi 233445 
Hi 4, 4114U 

tJF 3’i..ii:#»isr, A7>i;i.ii Mk<:h- 
AMSM «r SEXilAt, ].>feVlAtttlH, 
1H4, S214I2 

UK m-m 

H4, M 

iisr«!*!i4iiOgn in. 

IV. 

ll«K' Wider, i^TiHin of, 
n'H-4 3M, -llM 

n4, JR B? 

JJtjniiifgrJiie, Site Icnm, 

H-.2, 2 

HsflH!i^!JM’^5r-s5'dy : 

H-i. the serm, 2, 4 
IH4, iH ui eretk symtiol'- 
i^ns. i 

HI- 2. *iisiii:l i'hjnwm. I?, 21. 5.H in 
4<rd ; ceidpneie of, 
iind Xitfi'i::hi«>k?!t'!!, 354, .KU, 3#^j 
inJ youil), 40 

IV, 14 w *5^5 jsH-iUUuto, 17Z 
Hvoirrnvjnr^ : 

14, Vh 
n.2, Mfi 
HiV, m, Ul) 

t*J, ha ahs^enre of ra-cttMttl im* 
ijsiJm", 2^5 

11-2, m, M7 

i 1 (CHI we* ^ 

14, TimlMrKision i'm, 165; nnci 
vesaasjiS e'sfirenwisJ. 1^5 

| l'2. I'Sidscnrm hy, rwrv'ei*” 
?kh4a in, I3!J^ 
ns*'5i4i, 

H-^2. fB 

!l»!15r5ll«3;S: 

14, my’s»5nrh3nh-?iji ?inw'mj?, 16/ 

114, 15? 

1114; ’Mprun," m 

H 5j 1 S dr ir ? 6 f1 d 

n; m 

Ihsru^^shl!, A, mad W. von, 

j 114. 39 

1 Mnng.irv', miinmdskni m, 

n 

Huiager, -mnUm wd,h ^pkiuiI im- 
1 pnli^e 
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1-2. 6^^ 

Hura daacfi, 

H-l. 186 

HyRitne of homo sexuality, 

I I- 2, JJ2, 338 
Hyineii ; 

I-l, in rdriHon to modesty. 39 

III- I, J38ir., 162 
Hyperesthesia sexual, 

n-2, of inverts, 268 
IIl-l, Off. 

Hvperlicdania, 

1-2, 203 

H vHrirkkons HuiversaUs, 
n-2, 252, 290 
in-l, 195 
Hypliedonia, 

1-2. 203 
Hypiu/tism : 

I- 2. and frigidity, 240 

JI-l, effect of rtiusic during, 117 

II- 2, in treatmait o£ liomosex- 
ualily, 328 

liystcrm ; 

1-1, alleged seasonal, 148; 
Breuer and Freud on, 219 fF,; 
Oiarcot on, 214 ff.; and chlo- 
rosis, 233; coitus often pain- 
ful in. 203: and niasturbiUion, 
256; and noeinrual hallucina- 
tion, 200 ; pliysiological, 227 ff.; 
and sex emotion, 205 ff.; 
tlvcory of, 209 ff. 
n«l, and llie skin, 9 
IU-1, 143, 209, 227 
nr-2, 113 
IV, 183 

HvsterogcriOus zones, 
ni-2, 112, 115 

Iceland, modesly in, 

I-l, 30 

Ideals of girls, masculine, 

IV, 77 
Idiocy : 

in-1, 198. 218, 224 
Illegitimacy, 

I-l, iieriodidly of, 139 
IV, in Germany. 292. 382, 489 
Immoralily and bathing, 
in, 37 ff. 

Iinperia, 

IV, 244 

hufunem^, popular estimation of, 


Impregnation, 

I- 2, 212, 239 

IIl-l, artificial, 106; with hy- 
men intact, 102; without con 
junction, 163 
Impressions, maternal, 
iri-1, 217 ff. 

Impulse, deiiiiition of sexual, 

1 - 2 , 2 

Impurity : 

ly, disastrous results of teach- 
ing, 78; early Christian views 
of, 128 
Incest : 
n-1, 204 ff. 
ni-2, 24, 505 
Incontinence, odor of, 

II- l, 64 
Incubus, 

1-1, 188 
India ; 

1-1, conception rate in, 139; 
masturbation in, 167; modesty 
in, 14 

I- 2, courtship in, 46, 77 ; sexual 
instinct, 273 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 15, 208 
IV, “The Betrothed of — 156; 

vsacred prostitution in, 235 
Indians, American : 

I- 2, courtship among, 48, 8Q; 
sexual instinct in, 2o8 

It-t, ideals of beauty among, 
153, 175 : odor of, 60; types of 
beauty, 152 ; seldom acquainted 
with kiss, 221 

II- 2, homosexuality among, 17, 
205 

Indiviclualism and Socialism, 

TV. 24 

Indonesian peoples, 

1-2. 9711. 

Infant; 

I- l, masturbation in, 238 
II'l, odor of, 63 

IV, mortality, 5, in relation to 
suckling, 26; in relation to 
sypliilis, 537 
Infantile sexuality, 

IV, 36 

Infantilism in inverts, 

II- 2, 254, 290, 291 

iNFLUKNQt OP MnNSTHUATlON OK 

PO-HTTrON Olf WOMRN, 

14. app. A.. 284-296 
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IjuiSiiiSlscm c«!re)moi««,. urine in, j 
iU -2. I 

; i 

1 ' S , stiMaluf in 1 be, J ; ; 

itKwkjily 813 the, 51 ^ I 

l\-2, s.«iversu;»ii in lije, I 

ifsa-ainits’ : „ „ : 

L'l, arid (misUjrksKiqn, ^32fii“. ; | 

jKirMlidly U^j, Hi, hW \ 

1*4 85? rcbuljunj n.?) mrurri/ij^e, 1^^}; I 
in reUliou in lise ist* 1 

sluwL ^51, i?35 I 

tV\ iiud j!ircjsliisUi-*-3is, 275 i 

lijarc!:!)! : I 

ILI, 5ii.4d mu.s>k, 1^%: sukH in | 
ilw’ir bic, 47, 92, 9 ? \ 

ILi, ]}*mn:!'Sc;KUnh4>' su, 5 ; 

Jn^t idl'd, iSclfs3dl3«jr of, j 

L 4 inr. I 

h,li'lllrcllu,il work ; \ 

liLI, in reSiMkni lo prejRdJaidry, ■; 
229 

IV, atrnS M'K i«4svs!!,>' ; iti men, ’i 
IBS'; 5« waduen, j 

IdJknwS isci:reii«n*, ] 

J.4 Ui 

H^25.§, 319 _ j 

l’4o?i4BMikuSH faM’ridSJiljjfin pf. i 

L4 >l .M. l^-S i 

11 tun, vfiT^k, iSB :| 

M, drwma in, 193 i 

Li. nwitm'bs.sjn, 1*^9 f 

lid, «Li'r 8ijj?L ^ 1 

1]”.!. ivUddy nL ^>-74; jds nn:n, ■] 
73-194; in 39$ ; 

Mit^wre pf, A4 MU . nh^'^ry t »i, :{ 
,iffl2-32'L o^dcbni^'^dSiv r'Pj^^srtL ;j 
itiK, 325-i3>^; is«dw4tg H'.;n33jf3^ ^i 
339‘Jfj7; i«33d U'irud- I 

ddt»5> nS fjis'Ss* li 

IlL'i, ?3rX#:d%ir!^?ll8rik. Hli.; 19, 33 j 

<;(i3ad «■«:« SSpmwriKtjatdEjj | 

Ifeksnl ; ^ 

I -I, indk?!itly in, 3ft, <a3 :• 

U*l, nknit <.4 !M’:aw!y iut. 149 

I\L d»4«'4're ids, 414 ; ?ssj|,«l8 .; 

K'd w'cntwn !« WKic’idC 3^9! 

Ishlar, ;i 

Id. 135 I 

LI, rmisifiemy hf, 30, 35 i 

Il'J, kJaal c4 i4rns3«K m U% 179 § 
U-2, hnm»w'Jsiiw.Ji!y isi, 213; l.'uy il 
JIS-, 34!^; in Kii'k" Mido«»L mS, | 

MM it, 1 


ly, prwiJdJalidi in. 241, 2$I, 25g 

Ildi)53|K, parMlkdisin wiih, mines* 

cesn/'e, 

IM, JS 
Jamaie^ 

IV, free Shexual unions in, 3HB 

Janira 1, 

U-i, 40 
j : 

Li, nm^duTl’^inm ^monir. l67" 
itfkMl^ay oi, 21, 70, 76 
lid, ishr.al.& uK 141, IS4; 

iki!vs unknown. 217; «;lof ui' 

^3^ ; iin'm'A. '^P.i * 

It Id, bdiiia majnra in, 12S 
IV, dieoree JBntostK. 460. 461 ; 
;nid invr, 135; le^iditnaskm of 
t'bddren, 490; prosliuiiioir in, 
Zil ZW 

H d, 4% 1S4 
Je;i.5oy.^y : 

I d. in rel;HiP!(i 40, 63 

1-Z ;ninMj{5jj^ 263 

ULZ 527 

tv, Mdn. 

Jr.n., 
tv: ifd 

Jr'Wft; 

IV. ifnpnL-'P in, 

lid. jdral nil fcsMj’ rd, 142 
IV, n:% piurmiA, 6; iwrrsnnKiwn 
;ii)n‘nds{ 23$; !Mt.?»ilui of 

winnrn innussisn,. .^'41 

Ad a'i.;nn. »»«. pirw s»f bmily, 
Hd, IPS 

r'%j!H'C!**!nn of, 

111^.1,^167 

juda-s iliirsn’ia^V Adi, 

l\', 

Ldin^ rdr?»3i8'. 

U - Z 24 

Jss't.dEns.'dnV edtarlsnetfB, 

!LZ i4n 

Kai'b^hhi ' 

M. 135 

^ tV„ ZB 

KaSLs''*, ecntr'ldrijs ainonj;^ 

I Z. 4,4 
K^nnbik'n!, 

^ IV, m 

KmiU, 

IV IIM 
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Kirglik, niarringe Isy capture 

aiiKUig, 

1*2. 71 
Ku;rk«'gaar*K 

M, m 

KlS?i, OP, 

114. 215 .222 
Kiss : 

!>2, (fsi igin ol H6 
n4.S.7.224rf),2!Sff. 

1114, 14.1 
Ulnkt;, 

n-2, m 
ni-2,7 

Ki.i I'nU.AfiNllA, 

11U2. A71-A9\ 

KlepiojnaHia ? 

IH-L aii*l pregnancy. 216 
11 1-2. 477 ff, 

in inegnancy. 

JI14. 2Cm 

Knrca. nrralitnlioii in, 

IV, 2JH 
Kriip^, R A., 

Kttart-yiii as lyfve of beauty, 

IM, 151 

l,4ibia: 

1!14, mainra, l2o nf, ; minora, 
1 19, m IT. 

I^ictaiion : 

U2, savage eustomst during, 268 fF. 
IM, conirolling inlliiciu'cs on, 
24; and inensU nation, 25 


I- l, mensirualicm among, 89; 
mcnlesly «f, 20 

lAryiiK : 

II- l, at [Hil^erty, 124 

112. in invertwl women, 255 
1114, and sexual stale. 203 
l,auglner : 

1-2, and sexual simere, 02 
I I-l, as form of delunicscence, 
14 

in relation to homosexuality, 
n-2, 41, 346 IT. 

X.ealher, odnr of. 

IM, (>4, ICttlff. 
lia^fthandedness. 

n-2. m 

Lffistes super ciltarhi 

1-2. m 


Lenclos, Ninon de, 

IV, 246. 308 
Lesbianism. 

258 

Lily, odor of, 

II-l, 103 

Lincken, Catharina, 

II- 2, 195 
Linea fiisca, 

III- l, 192 
Lips, 

143, 190, 202 

Lizard and women in folk-lore, 

I- l, 285, 286 

London, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 62 

Longevity and beauty, 

n-1, 139 

Longings of pregnancy: 

III- l, 210 ff. 

1-orelei, 

Iir-2. 408 
I^>’e : 

1-1, largely based on modesty, 1. 
5, 53. 82 ff. 

1-2, bite, 84, 120; songs, 265 
IV, art of : 507 ff. ; clilRculties of, 
530, 547 ; and chastity, 172, 
176; in childhood, 36 ff., 528; 
deruiition of, 132 ff. ; essential 
part of marriage, 508; for 
mare than one person, 871 ; 
future of, 574; how far an il- 
lusion, 137 ff.; inevitable mys- 
tery of, 136 ; testimome.s to im- 
mense importance of, 139 ff.; 
value for life, Il5 ff. 

Lovr, The Art of, 

IV, eh. XI, 507-575 
Lunar cycles, 
ir i-2, 213 ff. 

Lust ; 

IV, in relation to love, 132 ; 
tlieological conception of, 179 
Lycanthropy, 

1-2, 125 

Lydian prostitution, 

IV, 233, 234 

Macaque, menstruation in, 

I- l, 93 

Madagascar, homosexuality in, 

II- 2, 19 

Mile, dc Maupin, 
n-2, 199 
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JS0C.1 XardM^in, ' 

10- 2, 3;0, ifa, '102 

IV, and irifnstiinstoi), iim\ re- | 
gard f#r J64; aisd 

Midtliiy of aes, 129 

11- 2. m 

Md.aya : 

14, IM) ^ i 

I “2, «>8niia> a>nu«m, 9^^, 2JJ, ; 
c«nris:liin 44, 14, ; 

inaSsniE:l i(i!, 

!I h ktrals ui 141 ; kv.^ ^ 

amtitnf?, 221 
Male i'<»<iintH*na% 

IV* S.^1 
MisiiSis-ii, 

n\'m 

M.'iijjinarji'' ai'liviiy ijs i<iifsns!y, 

IV, i'J 
M-inifi-nje, 

! I. -2, 41(15 

Miiiuu'kijftifs. 

ni»2. .m. MU, 

H.Virnrr 

i l S7 

Ma<j)ri ; 

l-4t H 

I- 2, iniii,rr*am!! by Siniotniy, 

75; M’? wal ii»i!.5J!i*'ii Bi?, 

IM, 49 

IV, <■* tdd iikih 14> 

Jvlin-bHwt?, 

I f-2. 45 

bJ, c^anutdij* 4^!i; 

in.'ftHhM'ii in, 29’^ 

MASfMIMiK, 

IV. eh. X 420 

VU^ss!v4* - »h:, or, 

in 402- 

.Miirr}.i»«eJ . 
id, \mt\ lsyr*'na, lU 
J'2. by 71 lb; *n«»«l «Tj5n- 

iiMJjdv. hiMiday iiiRl ‘(tnkidr, 

mo, 5*>0 

lid, -n'sHiijldaMe* hyhece.n issni” 
nt!‘r» in, J4j0. 1 

II- 2, cn' 2«H554.C 

III- i, di. IX, Miftr'»MV m\ 402- | 

SOi: dclinnkn^ f4i(".9vt*. 

50ft ft. ; irdSjf^kyn!^ cyiK'rni#, mV i 

S14 m 

Jtv, rh, XAMim: Am m LmK 

di. XI, Sri7.--57.^; S*:Fm-t m I 


l*^f*^:'M;.ui«?f r?.’, cli. XU, 57tv 
/rmn MH ; by caylui'i;, 

rt^rJiikaSd’A for, 62i fC, ; 
«:.£3'4‘fji»?5jy.^ 'hi' If- ; n e*:«jiU'ai::V, 
_47(U'L; u'in'»4>.in nf, '* 

l'w»'l>% iishiiTSBrsM lo, d? ; advan- 

^ !aK*''^4 <n’, 570 

liiily Cln-ksiait, 429 ff.; and 
^ hi I 

h*,'i'4aiJso3ii of, 421 C ,* llddily oui- 
(td, , 0^1 fr,; in»Ur|iir(u!ci9t of 
sBikri«r fnrtns, 
4K9; tef, 5?5; 

3*'4r,^ aft i'i i i'iii. Jrrf, MSliKff. ; in 

sDii-nrsarisiian*, 591 ; nif^ilerji icn- 
Bh-BniCii', 577 0, ; iiimJ mor.’iilBf., 

5/5; ^ of, 5(jl7; «5d 

402; atid prnfrt;- 
alkiJB. 5/6 ill, ; aiwl I'sS'nislIihiiioii, 
ZB, Mji, ,^vJ 

lY.nip'stajjii anOude lo, 440 ff,; in 

ilCojSH% 42H 

IkiiBsian^ (Vnhfdi:!* aliUtM'lc to. 
4,^2 ff. ; A 'sirrajttiind, 455, 470; 
tVn‘ k'l'isi, 472- n'i.'ilh 370 0,; 
vaaiabatm iji, 401 if, 
M,n'''f{di5a'd;ii, iE''^5aridiiii» among. 

12, JM 

VbtiM Mhjii- i:.{'*:>;r:?»5 ; 

H-2. -kS 

HI ■2, m. 5,% 

'da'-r'idnKh V c'inandy w, 

II dHhdinm. 1110,; 120, 

!52; i^ydjosr-'Kiis’^iil niei'laaniSiati, 
lol 0., bfV \ Mh in jklav wcsuncii, 
79 

H'-^, im iaavetrl-^, 

Hid. 19! ftdajkm an ifeilrlikm, 
^lynd.wdiMii and y'^fiiibUionisril, 
31* 56, Kl?. OMs 
ni4, II. m 

U ,rs% st'jtijid ?iJr»ni»1aill, 

Ud.'4 Mf 

M-jAJsrrJi^ninn: 

Id, jn Afdmah. Wl OF.: arad awr- 
SKJJa i.n majTPJa.g(c;, in !lic 

h^ants 2.3d, 243; tnrrrruidfth 
iOS; hi nnrn of neiih.j'si* _2fi5; 
rmdhmisf nf 1^6 0,; rwnndk'hy, 
115; J»rr.valahrt? i».d 235 Kf. ; aaafl 
rrliMioii}!* ««nrdinn, 312 0.; 

and rwiitls, 24S1T,; 
in ViifiniiiR raee?B. 106, 169? w*? 
a wdaijve, 25H 0. 
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I»2, excess of in women, 249 ; 
litu! frigidity, 241 ; l:ite sex- 
ual {.kvclojiment, 243 

II- l, and acnc, ID; nnd bleeding 
of nose, {>8; and hallucination 
of smell, 71 

^X‘^2, relation to inversion, 276 ff, 

III- l, clitoris, Ivll, 133j phe- 
lUiinena cIiipIiih;, 155; pubic 
hair, 127; theologians antf, 146 

111-2, anal, 165, 198; in an- 
lifiuiiy^ 34B; cfFccts of, 233; 
fKiriodicity of, 230 IT. ; urola- 
giiic and, 465 ^ vulvar, 167 
I V, anxiety of l>o>'S alKiut, 61 ; 
in proslilules, 272; rdalion to 
aexual ahstincnce, 196 
Maternal : 

nil, del lie nt in sexual love, 
2f)l ; impressions, 2 17 IT, 
Matriarchy, alleged primitive, 

IV, 

Miitrilincal descent, 

IV, 39,1 

May-da| festivals, 

MltltANl-SM DtlTUMESCfiNTCK, 

1 11-1, nS-2(K,) 

MwH>, 
m^2. 4(B 

iMerllccatt Venus, attitude of, 

UU 3H 

Medtrodcgal asisccis of homo- 
sexuality, 

n-2, 200 

Medieval modesty, 

M, 27 

IVldody, the nature ol, 

IM. MS 
McriuirU's: 

U"!, rd factory, 56; tactile, 5 
Mt'N', Skxu.m. Pf amtnciTv m, 

M, App. B, 297-326 
|.fonddistii[, 

IV . 630 

Meufks, the rite at, 

IV. 232 , , ^ 

Memtiauw, sexual impulse, after, 

1-2. 13 ^ ^ 

MlSNSTRUAb Cukvk of Sbxual Im- 

riU..!5E. 

MB2. 213-236 

MiRNmteUATItW, iNlftUFXCE OF, 

M. Mi-m 

Mcnsti miiiun : . . . 

1-L aUiottce of, m health, 96; vii 


animals, 91 fF. ; blood of, sup- 
posed virtues, 292; cause 
doubtful, 94; as a continuous 
process, 90; cycle, in men, 
106 IT. ; Euphemisms for, 68; 
and "heat,*' 98; and hysteria, 
216; and modesty, 55; origin 
of, 86; and ovulation, 95; 
precocity in, 238; and preg- 
nancy, 109 ; among primitive 
peoples, 89; primitive theory 
of, 286; as a purirication, 55; 
and sexual desire, 98 IT, ; and 
Bucial position of women, 284-- 
296 

T-2, and the sexual impulse, 214, 
215 

II- l, and acne, 10; and bleeding 
of nose, 68 ; and body odor, 
6^1; in relation to lactation, 25 

III- l, and coitus, 145 ; metabo- 
lism during, 208; and preg- 
nancy, 228; and sickness in 
pregnancy, 209 

III-2, curve of, 213 ff, ; ideas 
concerning, 134; origin of 214 

IV, coitus during, 533; hygiene 
of, 681T. ; induced by sexual 
excitement, 578; instructions 
regarding, 64 If. 

Mental : 

I-l, energy, periodicity of, 158 

TII-l, state during pregnancy, 
208 

^felabolism : 

I- 1, seasonal inJluenccs on, 159 

III-l, during pregnancy, 208 

Michel, Louise, 

II- 2, 197 

Michelangelo, 

II-2, 32 

Micturition, and sexual impulse, 

I- 2, 59 ff. 

Midsummer festivals, 

IM, 132 

Mihiri, 
ir-2, 207 

Mika operation, 

II - 2 , 21 


Mirror; 

II-l, in tumescence, }o7 . 

IIt-2, psychology of, 350, 355, 
369 

Misaioniirics, 

IV, 99 ff. 
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cumulative or i^usuKcrs 


MsJ^HdS^ AlSoe, 

11*2. 2i0tS 

Miik'hthmig'i'^, il 

i-hmtj, ;! 

Ill-Z ^4, 23S 

2kliixfm‘«i;)iii : i 

I *2, hyai«rk%i[, 177 ^ 

IM, m \ 

Mixoacojak i 

Mwle?ki}T. ■ 

1^2. -ohircS; c^f. 2*3. X% "3; j 
ok J SvaViEJg*::^., 

m i 

114. ju'n! !tkl<045Wfts, !->’ i 

IH"!, siia4 v.iri,;k!i!5.,v, 2*^^ ’ 

IV, «'“iiittk.54''35t W'sili | 

j 

tJtr. Evm-UTSjjj^ ou i 

M, Em 

Mnhiaiiii(ii>f’«I, Isiii l0ve of ia-Hmiw^ i 

lEl, m j 

H)i.'«ll-liI(1M'(W:1.4fJ’l* !Mrn>lrjeV‘. ^ I 

EE aHiEMk lo mrst.RijjsaEofii. | 

oE EE I 

ini>’*EVa’>fn j 

1 * 3 . «V '5 ___ | 

IE‘E EmTSJiE. l!'.,ii'!5^ 3^;; j 

ifti'clercjss:^ la isnj.^k i 

m I 

IlEE #«rSE«*l ro.it 

I 

J(In!r il:!! ;« srJsrSj. j 

MEE 12 

I 

IE'2, -St. _ 

Hmmnm'JiUf | 

E2* ^-1 

MmE5!|-T;i% jtJ. I 

E2. 4S 

fc^Kfifes. klk'JikjJS | 

itwtontj, I 

HE I, 23 

I 

Ei. EftTSilssfii? of, U'E S.El I 

TO:ji«*.inj1)aik3j }s3, 3^’*''?;; I 

M!ni.ssi«m on. %?. | 

IE- 2. b'«m«wx5iaiEE‘ ^ 

Mojj«g.t?55v: I 

E'.?. ►j4v;ipUi'^c.r> !-h l«r!!3, 1^’^ I 

in ^’ 3 ; tlh % 

3V. 423 rr.: 491 

M 113 ] a 8 fi il ;ii •■>* , nr (* 1 E 

UE-i. m 

M«<-ii» vTOprEs, 

IIEE 324 


.\S(nt blinks, rk'mrrst ji? rarlj- Chris* 
iSrUJ ElrrinUarr, 

IV, I;'0 

JaltPi-'ti ; 

EP. ;u33;i nmsUirkidioi^, 86 It, UE 

vm 

13E2, BHfifi[M.tis€d inlkKfice of, 

2U n. 

McliJ’al : 

E-!, cirtorn! ifj iiimksiy, 83 
SE;i. .iiykssjlfr ai issvcjT?!, 3fJ0, 
invirrsiioii hi, 29. 

inra5!t5n!(; of icrm, 

SV. Jk:> 7 -n.. 

:S*;XEAiJ... 

l\\ da., L\, ,ka 2 - 419 ^ 

Mi'ifjiEpo'iH DTjoLETklikin ^inDoiitr, 

IIM, 2J 

K, E.., 

El. 7hS 

^t,p,'hllf tlevdojo 

8334; Jiil diif S.lialjMCl, 

l-Z, 2035 

Ev mydc, 

lEl. SiJ 

,\E;;T5iir.H ,'ti'sm 3E-;ji Emu?. 

IV. i-h.. 3. E J2 

IV, S'i* «:5as.n.rJ}Si[rrR, frl; tn 

ssurklr hiEasiE'i hE5 ; early age 
EM; «-S3N?;im'l!3}i!rS({ «jE hMi 
Ear unvn prrM^rea* 
ijvr st;ii!iw}?i Err, 

,f*n sr-ttuaj Hraicfirr.# of diil- 
flifen, 4K II. 

1 '2, C<'>ri5r5.?>lsip of, .in 
1E4, r-r3^53,ii3 raJoi'^a of, 93, 97 
Ms«Im 5!8 .: 

E2. i4rirrs>5 of. (EH; Ek.isuK of, 

S‘E 

114. E'liiisu’ of, \m, ikft 
HE I, k« ro555S% 1*4. 18.1 H\ 
M-j-asih rroih; leit'HHfraincitt, 
IIE-I, 19] 

.VI it 

n i. (7 

.MnjrrS. 

3E2,.M 

El. E-*JT'r, iwriwfk’hj: hi. 

E2, oravriiirnE }i«(!«'5"hiiasir;atiort 
Ev, ^,.1 

H ■•; „k r * J 9 s i p rnnj \ , 

ilEE nsm-rwir.iils t«i coihm, IS4- 
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1”2, jnrtnfjTcc <?[, 29 

Il-l,_ajjmisg I hlm;se and Greeks, 
125; enVc't'is *Uirni|f hypnosis, 
1J7; origins of, UjfJ.*; phyai- 
ologSerd tniintnce ol, lliSit. ; 
wl<y pk'as!ira}ik‘, 122 ; iis 
altraiiion for animals, 
123, k»r nwn, 121 ff. ; sup|msed 
llscraitoiilic effect of, lid 

_ n -4 m 

Musk, 

IM, SI S7, (H), (A 77, 80, 91, 93, 
95 ff., 107 

MulilalJoint; 

11-1, Lir Wanly, 157, 175; for 
magic, IWI 

itIyJiUa, iifO»lif«(toft at tmnnle of, 
IV, 229 

Mvslcrv in maUer^ of sex, evil of, 
IV. 50, 110 

Mrstidsm and sexiral eiiiotion, 

IT, 203. 315 If, 

Itivtbsi, uriJialron in, 
ill-2, dOS 


XakcdiK‘jii«t : 

Jf-L chaste elfc'cfs^ of, 6l ; and 
ftissilcsly, H If., 7.5 
ULi, dreams ai. 3 Id 
IV. dj. HI, Srxr^M. Kiit’cATitix 
95-117; n% alki^ed sexual 
aiiimdanh 97 ; in art and liter- 
auitr, 90 fjf. ; in niedievat 
Europe, 98; modeni atiitiulc 
towards, lOl ff.: and rnodesly, 
KB; and sex education, 95 ff. ; 
a» tonic. 112; value of; edu- 
otional, UHTj; hygienic, 104, 
111; 1110 ral , I H ff , ; spiritual, 
HH 

KAKt-nwrss, Skxuai, EnucATiox 
AKJI, 

IV. di. in. 95-dl7 
XAatiitsisM. THE CoMcKpriON or, 
HI -2, 347-375 
Kardssbni : 

M. 206 
ir-l, 187 
11-2. 304 

in-2. 2f), 40. 347 fF., 432 
Nasal mucous rncmbnuie and geni- 
tal .Huhere, 

11-1, mit 

Naics * 

i-l, ns centre of modcsiy, 59 


II- I, as feature of beauty, 
UH ff. 

lll’l, and coprolagnia; and 
erotic icmperaiiiunt, 186; and 
exhibitionism, 100, 102 

II I- 2, as n sex centre, 197; in 
relation to urination, 171 

Necklace, significance o£, 

IM, IGO 
Necrophilism : 

r-2. 126. 182 

ll-l, 1S8 

,111-1, 11, 81 
Necrusaclism, 

1-2, 126 

Negative fetich, 

^III-l, 8 
Ncftroes : 

1-1, modesty of, IS ff, 

I- 2, eunuchs, 9; females not 
jealous, 266; sexual instinct 
in, 238, 271 

II- l, beauty of, 152 fF.; kissing 
among, 218, 220; odor of, 59, 


III-l, clitoris in, 130; labia: 
majora in, 125 ; minora in, 134; 
mediod of sexual congress 
among, 147 ; penis in, 122 
Neo-Malthusianism, 

^IV, 588 ff. 

Neopallium, 

IM, 45 
Nervous ; 

I-l, diseases and masturbation, 
252 ff. 

in*'l, system during pregnancy, 
208 

Ntnirasthcnia; 

I-l, and masturbation, 259 

I- 2, sexual, 232 

II- l, and olfactory susceptibility, 
72, 107; and pruritus, 15 

II- 2, and inversion, 332 

III- I, cordis vasomotoria, 152 

IV, sexual, 183, 189, 203 

New Caledonia : 

I- 2, courtship in,^ 75 

II- 2, homosexuality fn, 10 
New England, modesty in. 


I-L 33 

New Georgians, modesty among, 
M, 8 

New Guinea; 

I-L folk-lore of menstruation 
in, 286; mude.sty in, 9 
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hi, cos^rDliip Ds, 43 i 

U-i. 

New Mclitfhk'a* : ^ j 

WiiRwIr'S^? lit' IBSi H ^ i 

hi, in, 4 S Jl 

Kew Mexjmr 

I t, cnurD'In'li !it, 47 i 

Kew 5i«ak»J'4 j ^ I 

I -I, mmlcftly in, U . :| 

E 2 . mafH;iii!i!'r' J»v m, / | 

Ihl, seniaJr in^rr»«orj m. Mti ;| 
IV, 4r<.'i'y DJfsi n>. S47 ; j 

ur<'fi«m ii! anckrst j 

Kew^aw. i 

JV, m 

XiciftbAreite ; 

I” I. .W‘' 4 »Iy, t'H 

u \. m. i» ^ . 

ffcmifiiHii'y* 

1 S» 1 , 73 

NkU: _ ,^,. 

1“!, i5i!5-j«raD«w, 

IV, (f'rfK.rlAlailJ 'C5!!"*nTi)lt'!<N 

Jist wJtiitail fa <!!»«>, ,23 (!. 

Iil4. 

ill" 2» fits se K «a 1 Wi\ r <*, I 

It 4 , *11 

H I, ?sn4 ■jfstjal »«/ 

j^.y iritt4 

K»sJi5ii*;4SifO!ii : 

JV, wJ Ml, 

jirff fit! JEI 

X«5v4 '. . . « 

m’l'i-'tslk'ijy in. !3“i m. 
iEJ* |ijn:ti3'!‘a')!k«!.^iiiiii5, ^-'ID 

Now k i .'j«r I ttm- 1 mii\ 


Xymi’thj^nT.'iisE'ii, 

:uEi, ;m 

111-2. ,m 

E)k'!t(Sy, Oricnluil a4}iiiraiti«n for,. 

ihi iMf 
Uhnccmiy : 

I i liumm lusrrr^r of, ft7 
1S\ t’i'itly lltrs:?itmn views of, 

m ff. 

1^2, sesifenL 

iiHE rtthilsjiioiikm, 102: in 
Soej'io.ot^yv iS I of »cr«i|:»k, 7 

ncififi.DM'*', (fuanHshlji in, 

It B 

f Vj.f»iirv : 

S"2, r?i;e5)*sl5i‘'!itt i*y, 1B3 

11"). jit-JukiRl, W; elas^ificisilion 
t.4, n 5, tii iMib'. DifT.; of 
rksiiSt, 02 ; clistOisclivc of vim- 
tilts r^iic'rs, 59; ;nt iiUpfljaiini’S, 
5^, m; Hi ^ DJ; as 

sDntsjEitiijs, 57, 1^1, 9H 
<Src 44" 112) 

IH-K ,.is 4lrgo1 skn of tkrto’ 

vottEptrs : 

IE- 2 . 

!1E^.1 Jt M6 

« : 

14, 9L im 
IH-i, .224 
E.O 

1 14, .“Atsd M’ltts-'tl sekcii«:<!i, WIT,; 

fNrr ’'NtoHI*/' •ool "Utlor") 
Eilc^florv inrt '4 ».4 Erwin, 

U4, ;J.3 it 

: ll-2, 251, 

, UHshos;, 

UE2, .m 


m-i m 

X 44 j 5 ,o r'otnu’Es in 4 
14, HI 

XtnOiy, reltjjslous, 

HM. m 

XiiHorf? %wmK Iwwk], 

IV. U 
Nuifiiion; 

nJ. 4 , syrnboMsutl ol. 7 

e«nJi|Mrii‘'s| i*:* rrisrtdjK’Jiwn, 

\m, 30 



I 


' 945 !!.,;i^}ii» 85 li„" Jhc!. ICTm, 

[4. JE2 

Cornnstsniry ; 

I t 237 

.IV. $$t <'07 ir. 

4 s apliR^risiac, 


nkb 171 ^ ^ 

t4?;»nin>KSU'K^Stir imd St^sjwf hnidl, 


114, hS 

f.ilpJti!iut HH tUi #iplircKllkunir, 

ni 4 . l ?9 

t'>f« 01 ^* 01415 , iiicissrriJSiiOojt iiii 

M, 02 
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Organs, sexual, 

IIM, 11911 
Oi'Rasm : 

I- l, sitctiUaneous, IH2 fT. 

U2, longer in women, 236 

I I- 1, as skin reflex, 16; tactile 
aspects, 7 ff. 

.... 

IV, Ml classic times, 220; in 
medieval CliristUntity, 219 ; its 
religions origin, 218; in sav- 
ages* 221 ; inodern need of, 222 
Ornament : 

1*1, as sexual lure, 61 
n*I, religious sigiulicance, 160; 
ac.xnal significance, 159 
Ostrich, courtship of, 

1*2. 41 

Oiiletl-Nail prosliitition, 

IV. 233 

Ovi;i, tininn of with spermatozoa, 

m-1, 161 ff. 

Ovary : 

1*1, and hysteria, 216; and men- 
struation, 95 

I“2. removal of, 13, 2(H; secre- 
tions of, 16 
n-2, 254 256 

III- I, effects of extract of, 179; 
function of, l8l ; and thyroid, 
208 

IV. irritation of, 187 
Overall, Mrs. 

K-i, m 

Ovid, 

IV, S14 ^ 

Ox, sexual impulse in, 

1 - 2 . 8 

PadwitHt, 

II-l, 77, 142 
Pahleriisita, 

11-2, 11, 2a3 
Paidnnhilia, 

IlM, 11, 13 
Pain, 

I II-l, ami erotic symbolism, 106 
Pain, T.ovk and, 

1-2. 66-188 
Palang, 

1-2, 98 
Papuans ; 

1-1, madesty of, 9; sexual peri- 
orlicity in^ 128 

1-2, courtship among, 43; sexual 
jn.stiiict in, 269 


ir-1, 48, 66, 95. 167 
Pai'aniucsiu, 

III-2, 38 

Parity, sexual charm of, 

IM, 195 ff. 

Partridges, homosexuality in, • 
TI-2, 4 

Parturition sometimes painless, 

1-2, 96 
Passivism, 

1-2, 111 

Passivity of women, 

I- 2, 229 ff. 

Paternity, primitive ignorance of, 
ni-2, 502 

Pathology and nosology, 

I I- 2, 319 

Patriotism a form of Narcissism, 

III- 2, 373 
Peasants, odor of, 

IM, 89 

Peau d'Espagne, 

IM, 99 
Pedicatio: 
ir-2, 282 
IIM, 133 
Pelvic ; 

III-l, development and erotic 
temperament, 186; floor, vari- 
ahility of, 119; inclination, 
126 
Penis : 

I-l, snrc^dmitus, 169 

I- 2, in lower animals, IflO 
IIM. 119, 121 ff.. 129; fetich- 

ism, 96 

111-2, envy, 128, 206, 432, 437, 
451, 461 ; fetich ism, 461 
Pcnitentials, the, 

IV, 162 
Perfume, 

II- l, ancient use of, 77, 96; ex- 
cessive stimulation by, 107 ff.; 
sexual itifluence of, 86, 91 fl;. 

Pp-RiomcncY, Phenomena of 
Sexual, 

1-1, 8.5-160; 297-309 
Periodicity of sexual impulse: 

I- 2, among savages, 275 ; in 
women, 223, 254 

ni-2, 213 ff. 

Persia; 

II- l I ideal of beauty in, 144 
n-2, 13, 14 

"Perversion," use of word, 
in-2, 195 
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CV .ikS V LAr i VK 3 .V X ov si: ig s^; c is 


i%;3l'j!i5'i. •; 

I I- 3. 3 fill 

li*i, lU'tyiciid. 195, 3*7, 

zm 

woH'islaij'f ifiif, *!ilH 
cosirltt^hap 8»3, 

i»2, 40 

]pMfeJiWME?jA wr JifStSVVS. S\^9«)0?^’- 
irv. 

l-l, S> u«3; m W'^. Asno. 
>^.^7- M M A 111 >, J4 1 II . 

X9n>5f'ii3 .■a.^infsrtuiitlsJH:!*, 

n-i, 

PhysifkiJ, 

IV* ?-*;3,iSj?h 3 ir« !»-« hvjjjirJi'f’, 
m 5L. iOS, 354* ' 

rb5,'-.Mii>*HS5fifJ3ly ftlSSiS IIk::' rr»--tk: Icua- 
ta-fa5JW'SBj* 

in 4, iSi 

I'S’i'il, 

IJff-J, 

sisvcl'ivioil ill, 

ii 'J* 7 

I’mnarisUlioii ; 

ng. .»n0 377 s'3,* ]n7(L] 

;:sv.«l UaSeiijMl.y I>»! iisjj.?},, f:)J, llik 
Jin id 3113 

III- !. ,'iiji4 riTij}*;;' 

i !t« ]isrf«5i;.H3itk*» 

/ 9'/i} M ^3 fn 1 /f 3 'Ifii j n wi , 

I-i 39 
r9j«!c«. 

IV- 3. U 

rLdi-sjjs' fit'srJiirS.Sil(ip, 

fv., m 

iisftiinai'? k» m)<i fes^hrrc, 

lIVZ. 

I '3, Ml a.*i. waisk 

k’»i*S['49»»!}ii!«i ('rwssVh* y!«j>'6fr <0 
■j'siijis, 34 

l*l«»vrr, -sks^'rfs t'*k 
ig, SO 

IV. m 

14. ii!iilrr!it|dis#, 195 
lHa5y.«,;ii5tty. 

I\^ 413. 4‘mrii. 

!V4y»!t:M,:us " 

1-1. 8Sti»sk>4y, 10, I A) 

U4. .4, m 


i pJ"’ il4r)Ti>s-, 

U1-3, 53 3. 5U 

;: IlM, 373 

: P**%v^'r ivt’xmil ?s}v1g«Te^ love »f, 

I 3g. Mil. 

; ) '.rro'Clty : 

I M. sir?5 0j.^l, Z1i8. .244 

I !--.2. ?rf’xy;ii. 243 

i n 2. ck jjnrrrHi, 29?^ 

|| Hr i. i!5dl5«.’icaj:tr (<4„ #3 

IV, tai 

I '5 r S'?' TtifiOsng, 

1 3' 4. Mi 

!9 r;}^!vi453ty ; 

M. Jit^k-aroj-smS ahtrmg, 109 

Vi. is#. .2WJT, 

H4. .Kti 'iifr.k-;ii! l-wj-iiuly. lnW 
Hi' 3. 5i!3lr!3’(.‘a:?js..!i-3 u»*r3{ 2.^i3j 

piiitrtfrHf’isSiaiik^js, 593; pssj?4jic 
m, !)?.; sVsIri* 

«k5«!lS.)R, ii7 

l\', »:-'''.wit.5}|., ii(-j; e,ir!y, kK; 

«?L jsi pr^tiilsvii 

j J3 

Vp? 4 :%■:?• V, Vr^Vii JSJr' Stajk is 
014. i'S'l-ZW 
S ■!!■*■ >i9!..'#4Mha3r’», 
jn-^i u 

VitT v;.j||,'j;is''.r- ol 38*':«l?i;5<ri?4j;jj4}.v, 

H--i. 14. 195 
rfr&r!.silf<-?3 ??!' 

./a-i. 3.J5 

Iksrslii ;i(iiij3 ({svrr'i/V.ij. 

iV'i. M 

ikiiSaa.'M y >tr % vJuffacSrrs fiitisf Imsmiy; 

H-L 1.57 

I’f'S'ii'sjiw. h?«3ir»?»%?.''^Hai30v iti, 

ti'l 2$, jw 

V-2. 7k 

19<i,3;t.9 M «??' 59''X[l‘'4Lt* Ai?'STll?ill-:.SC.K. 
JV. f\h VI, 37.V-.,IS7 

Vj'iin'rrai jsi'Sii s 

i-i. .»);«t'S'«ijsrs;R ;iinrii?.3gnt :fva\‘;-i^{es, 
291 

IV, kr^lt 5isj.;s3 iVss’, 0.43; Imiiit 

57k si, 59'.) k. ; piiKM: iis rnkf- 
CJ'SKr. -92". 5W 

.Sn. i)ii' >0. 'IR lO-v 

IW *4). X.U, .’^7k-*3B. 

Vs"t's«r«ls-»(nj, 

t .25 
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PrmniscuUy. theory oX primitive : 
lU-a, SOJ 

iv. zm 

pros Ulc, 

IIM, m 

i’msli* uti's V 

I-l, hysier hi among, 217 1 mns- 
lurl^alion among, 2.M; iikhI- 
cftly of, 7fl 

I- 2, aitil love of .S'onkmeur, BO 

I I- 2. homo^’xuality inn ring, 210; 
male, B(i 

IH'l, external genitals of, 136; 
slat u re of, 187 

IV, as artists, 2^)9; in Austria, 
2-1 1 ; anil bully, 270 ; and Cbrls- 
tianiiy, 240; in Classic times, 
239; and domestic service, 
264 ff,, 2Wff. ; in France. 210; 
as guardian of Jiotiie, 281 IT.; 
injustice toward, 310; in Italy, 
241 ; motives for becoming, 
256 ff., miT.; physical and 
psychic characteristic, 274 ff, : 
jn lienaissance, 243 ff,; sexual 
IcmiKramenls of, 268 ff, ; ten- 
dencies to honiosexuality, 272 

FnOSTlTtJTlOSt, 

IV, ch. VII, 218-318 
j, tiHc-.Y, 218-223 

Ji, OHitiiN Axn ui-:vKi.ni'Mi:WT of, 

224*253 

j/i, cAP‘,SK,s OF, 254-'3Dl 

IV, I'KKftEN'y SOCtAP At“riTUnK 

towAKDs, 302-318 

ProstitviU’ort : 

I- 2* not found utxler prinntive 
conditions, ^)0, 269 

II- 2, male, Hi 

III- 2, ami public batbs, 3R0 

IV, causes of, 254 IT.; and Chris- 
tianity, 239; civilization value 
of. 2fefT. ; and criminality, 
267; definition of, 224; in 
ICast, 235 ff. ; economic factor 
of, 259 IT. ; essentially unaatis- 
factory nature of, 313; and 
marriage, 363; and marriage 
portion, 233 ; in modern times, 
248; moral jvistirication of, 
28(1 ff, ; need for humanizing, 
30fi; origin and development 
of, 224fF.; present social atti- 
tude towards, 302 IT,: religious, 
228 ff., 235; vegulation of, 
249 It; 331, 339; rise of aeai- 


lar, 234; in savage society, 226, 
234 ; on stage, 356 
Protestantism, and iiro.stiUition, 
rV, 284 

Provencal ideal of beauty* 

IM. 146 
Prudery : 

I-l, 33, 35^ 

IV, in ancient times, lOl 
I’ruriciiee, based on modesty, 

I- l, 65 
Pruritus, 

IM, IS 

Pseuda-bomosexuality, 

II- 2, 83 

Pseudo-sexual attraction, 
iI-2, 28311. 

Psychic : 

I- l, coitus, 1B3 ; traumatism, 220 
TII-l, exhibitionism, 94; condi- 
tion in coitus, 1.57 

Psvciiic: Statk in Prugnancy, 

III- l, 201-230 
P.sycho-analysis ; 

II- 2, 90, 305. 330 
ni-2, 26, 121 

Psy c li 0 -.se X u al her niaph r oditism, 

1 1-2, 4 

(an<l see Bisexuality) 

Psycho- therapeutics, 
n-2, 328 
Puberty : 

I- 2, in girls, 209 IT, 

II- l, and interest in art, 133; 
olfactory sensibility at, 86 

III- l, phenomena of, 184; pig- 
mentary change.s at, 192 

IV, initiation at, among savages, 
87 ff, ; sexual education at, 60, 
8S ; sexual hygiene of, 209 
Pubic hair, 

III-l, 12Sff., 204 
Puerlculture : 

IIM, 229 
IV, 7ff._ 

Pulse, periodicity of, 

I-l, 111, 297 
Fu-mea, 

III-2, 34 
Puritans, 

IV, attitude: towards marriage, 
437 ff. ; towards uuchastity, 
376. 

Pygini\lioiii,sm : 

IM, 188 
iir-i, 11, 12 
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lU-i, 477 

- 

Ou,Mlra«jr4al frwtlfifoji !«■?«: 

5114, hm 
Q6»iai£«!'^ 

JV» of j 

Race; JM54 ! 

U-l , I 

RaiJstSj*'. o* foe, ! 

in 4', l«"l . . ^ 

Raslway jJvooi. a». rasor «»s 

t'M'!'3lls:*SK‘S5t, 

14, 

Katti, S3t3334“ aJ *4»3tl5^*'4 

ili-i. «7 

K.'sjft, iEiiSirifi dct 

rl IB 

A'aaMtJT tempm^rui, 

M > 

, , , , 

14, iwimljriKy !;H) 

1-4 s(.t«l 

ilV. 4/4 

Rsi : . , / , . - 

I- 4. ^c?««^ 35 (i5:PiS/n'S'! *4 wStiliff, 

ii iiJ 

II- 2, h«»w»’>'"r.'Kn'f33iiiF iti. ;« 

KaySasi, K. ^k. 

Ihl m ^ ^ I 

.Kt'4, (jn-r?-«^ t^r, 

n»2. i 

R A't-', 1 *i ra M 5 J3 3 '■'■ r , 

114. m ^ ; 

KtCliTS ailft! }'3S!tS»« 

14. 

R!t;W«"wsfc ' 

1-2, «3sd }{?«iii»arii, 2 

inn, Inillto’i-^ravf SJims^ ilW" 

iwR 
Rridaf. 
ht, 126 

RditfjV*:), , 

m. .HM !', 

jNlH'J,ll(i;|<3l.^i, Af ■'««"?'*?”» 6' 1''^W'To||iE J*i, 

M. Ah*. ’■“. 4lW''Xje» 

R4»K !«?!!’*' ' , 

1-4 11*54 

Hilmm ^ „„ 

ni4. fii'asialrt^jc’ 

IV, prmjjtsffi*"!!!!, 2M U , 225' 

114. Ij-jssf of te»tli!lv. \79 

11*2. s*!?sl ilnvcTftf'iiifi, 

IV, |[»ifo5fet*?jts4#u 54!. 24211, 


Rrpif’*:wl!?!ifi8o«5 ; 

1"J, a^lf'g«2 iJSJjwkc fjf, 19 
1V\ c*ii«5S».'ifc4 Jo snJJriiioii, 1.69, 

|«J«, 2(11 

Rr:^'E’*:4‘l4a*3C«'', h.v, 

ni4. j 

1-2, ;s(n4 iSJff, 

1114, ds*}'?i4ji I.H'i 

I "2, *:4 12? 

ni4, oi pST'i^fvm^ wojsiH'ii, 217 

IV. w 5t(;aMrr:(» *4 .pc%, 

4n.5 II., 41?, 4M, .fe3, 41^1, 

If., 

Kc.!i,i ;• 

1-3, m.. ll» 

3\'; djuaiisi? rt!JcJ5*5lrM!!rai, 67; 
*Njtf'5(iw. 7 II, 

14-0 J 3 f tk Li* 

114, 

HM, m 

114, H4 
>1^ 

Hi-i, ' 

krvciry, 

14, im'iL 
* Hrr ilf-rafU**) 
ls46*!ii!'J*tTi»ha5»*»8, 

114, 45 

, KlityJlmi .' 

1-3 % 

114. "JU. lU 

.(aa »"»(J{:.st* fit StrXual 
n^r433. 

J4. 17S^ 

ni WrtMuiK, 

3V, 422 

liiui'iil factor Jstt Tn^fwlcaly, 

14, .M. 

I HoMf)'j{}«, lamrs!, 

HI ^-2, Mt 

R«P-'»:r!i ttii Ayhrls«4, 

^^". 

I ^^ImsE:., 

14, 1H9 

I kMm;«5t!C, 

I JV, IsSrraiJjrc r4 cl»a.ftl!v, 15S: 

I to VC, lane V;(rkdii <’»f, 'US 

1 14, msMlrsJ!.^ !», M, (77 
1-2, CTsusiirrlia »ss. 9 
Ik2. Ifcjs^iow’KMfrlitii' H6 24- 

1114. rpjtm to, H7 ff 4 tcaim 

psi^tofic.inrc *'4 t.ifvni! ir», 24 
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IV^ marriage in, 42R; nakedness 
in, %; orgy in, 220; prostitu- 
tion in, 23B; status of woiiieii 
in, 395 
Hosalia, 

I-l, 130 
Rousseau ; 

M, 26S 

1-2, 113, 146, 207 
1114, 102 

Rue as art anltraclisiac, 

IIM, 177 
limssalkiis, 
ni-2, 40B 
Russia ; 

1-1, conceptioit rate ht, 139 ; niotl- 
csty in, 31 

I- 2, masochism in, 79 

II- 2, law on homosexuality in, 
349 

IV, divorce in, 457 ; sexual free- 
dom in, 384 fF. 

Rutting season., 

Iir4 218 

Sabbath orgy, 

IV, 221 

Sacher-Masoch, 

1-2, 114 IT. 

Sacrament of marriage, 

IV. 433. 479 
Sacred prostitution, 

IV. 228, 235 

Sacro-pultlc rcBioii tind modesty, 

I-l, k 

Sasldieltack, feature of beauty, 

n-l. 167 

Sade, iJe, 

1-2, 100 IT. 

Sadism ; 

I- 2. 69, 132. 148; definition of. 
105 fT.. 120; ideal, 165; and 
masodiism, 159; psychological 
nie.eltanism, 160 fT. ; responsi- 
hility in, 127; ideal. 165 

II- 2, in inverted women, 259 

III- l, 106 

111-2, 21. 206 

Saint and lover, 

III-l, 109 

St. John’s Eve, festival of, 

I-l, 132 
pulex, 

T-2, 33 

Siikallaves, homoBcximllty among, 

n- 2 , 1 ?) 


Sa(e-niarriage. 

IV, 432 

Salivation and coitus, 

, III4, 153 

Salt, sacred significance of. 

^ in-2, 383 

Salutation by smelUng, 

II-l, 66 

Samoa : 

I- l. 12 

II- l, 49 

SaiiK^yeds, menstruation among. 
M. 89 

Sanctity, odor of, 

II-l, 62 
Sappho, 
n- 2 , 197 

Sapphism, 

II- 2, 258 
Sarimhavy, 

ai-2. 33 

Saturnalia, 

14, 132 
Satyriasis, 

III- l, 185 
Savages : 

I- 2, dancing among, 53 ; erethism 
ill, 52, 259 11.; weak sexual 
impulse in, 52, 201 IT, 

II- l, beauty in, 152; ideals of 
lieanty in, 14[), 157 fT, ; odor in 
mental life, 48 

II- 2, homosexuality among, 9 fE. 
IV, love rare among, 134; pros- 
titution among, 226; sexual 
education among, 87 fT., 515 IT. 

Scandinavian method of dealing 
with venereal disease, 

IV, 344 
Sc a phi on, 
in-2, 399 
Scarlet-fever, 

M, 157 
Scatalogy 
1114, 47 fT. 

III- 2, 422 
Schools : 

I- l, auto-erotic phenomena in, 
112 (T. 

II- 2, homosexuality in, 75 ff,, 
216, 218, 261, 322 325, 368 IT. 

IV, for mothers, 20; and sex 
education, 5611;., 83 
Sdt<)pans, 

n-2, 16 
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Kr j (i V, IS j; T'^k* •I’i ■ tt r i -j i u S' , 

IV'* XU, S/CMjtiH 
Sc'^jaHojiibilSsi, 

jn4. m 

ScS'MPli', f!if, 

^ 1114. 7 
SSc'a'KDsIS'i* 

^ 1-2* rjmrS4s5(|i 2*Sfi 

Js<rr!i«'.']45^'?!lv r-if M'^cw.mF tJSI' 
pu?«c, 

nf4. 

•Sra- Si'k^Srir, 

*SVj 

ii^z n 

V Z, 7 

U-K 4j 4 a??!'ar!iiK=ji. i(j ., 

Si“J, ;s«a4 iX 

JvCrtirSiMjg'k »'i!l' jj,?r5iii?.iij 

IU4, lAh 

14. MifI !!ni'55'vSr5Kii<l5*m. HH 

I!'*!, ajpl j5-<Vi''4'N^<vn., 

IV. r.iijiv it'il'554J'i!.:.U'!v stuitsj'ik i>\ 
im 
Srn«rl!i[ ; 

n-K »4. UHff. 

.1114, ’JrJij.sUr,. 

Ikilv'llS c4, ; SJS 

I?! ; jtn Inisalr 3ij|.»'35t5^iS 
15*!J; aisi M.issistf !>)(«», !?►!; vsS.:j5 
r»i, Sir»:s 

1114. s«kn45!i« .-I svfth sufsP^r, . 
v^ySrr, -ra! 

SriBiij lilies ; 

3-1, r«sr.'''ii'-'i!H dimrsitjjr'i 
14, r.'i S; 

Sifnim-tl f.'vittsi'^Stsis, 

4'.i 

Se Jiife h« s m \ \ i v, 

J 1.4 ■2^5 

,5iC!ft»>il"5li}iy, fit”«,5fi.al m svy^srreji. 

^ I-.2. ^ It-. 

Sr j i*>j sr V .a r i s* r mj'».r*,f 

14 mUL 


■ Xrrva5sl(..?i; amiill 3n'e.ii*J»5?j}>r?f] 

I JV. IT,, 4 «nl. 

I SrwtTOf-niarhifsr anil ,H"SiU«l cx 

j cSSricos’}!}, 

I .. 

j Sry : 

I 11*^?, ikjM.sty i'»i, 79 

111^4 ciiiUsf^oj ami wMliciks, 

I 

I SrK!fS*,t;-fi!il3rSk: linrs^kinij 

! 44, sn 

j 14 4, 1. ^.*i7 

l.XmESl 4 ;;M UP, 

I IV. cIj. V5, l7H.im 

^ ?4f:.,yiUKisM u** 

I 1114 , 

I 

} i\‘.^ «:ii. n, .U-W 

i Kl^ii ■'!»■' ATk?K K^AHK-lmBSS, 

:i IV. vh. in, 95417 

:j ..— • 4 Mrr- 3 .v>;.^ OJ' 

I 14, 14^(5 

I *••■'. CuiUfB 

1 r»v» 

'i 1H4, 

;1 .-■ iMr'ff'-Ji.riP EX WuMr»M, 

: !-.?. US’S- 

^ 

; U ■ 

<.0.M 3. s'MAsr^', 

jTi .W3.\', 75494, J|-B4(i7 

'■iriini5'.:>*^3i' 5;»V ,5.4 

j .x ws;^:^!i)!' -y;, l 95 '-,?f ..4 JkjS”.l 84 

1 ' ■ V -*•' 5.3 ":»»'? j-vw m', 

^ l\\ th, IV, lU 

f ' . ■ M!<’?»..H>3..3'fV, 

I IV. t,lK IX. .k 4 -'Sl 9 

: V, OP, 

I 14. x54a5, 3v|-i^w3. i‘s7.,309 

; - - ■S?J.!f:ti tBt.'X JX* Max, 

i an. ki !4 

\ Si''’S5t.;4 1 

j 14 , arsir'ftilsrsla as'iii nimMurba- 

tki’jj, ZhZ 

I far5-^sj' SEE .117 sT. 

I flrMjj'i" 3 !} 3 «l ; S«Ss!>h 8 t}ji 5 , 7 ' 1 : hy-s- 

j NTDJi. {jH"ia’>liri.i.Jilii.ai., 

imn's.i m'.“43"'-5.v, 4i(T., 64; 
liilf.; wumru, 3 , 

I 

] aap>i ■!!>?»;.?> rjvili/a* 

I i V 5 ' 5 .t.vi,'j!is 4 y lu »JW;U, X 197 lla 

\ z%‘ S 'l . 
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1-2, ccrcbrjil ccnlrc't;. hyiintheti- 
cal, 13; ih^lined, 2, 65; 

inconijHjteiicc, 252; sfusrm, 23; 

aspecti 

22 ti . 

It-1, dilTcrenccis : in atlnnratiini 
uf lyt); in oliaclory 

acnlcujcss, H<s H7 ; jn nrinaLioii, 


11-2, ni'giins, 255 ; jn ccorily af 
fm^crb, 268 

iJl-l, 18(j; canjuga- 

tion, 1 1 6 lT. ; tU: s i I'l'; dn l ing 
jirt'gnancy, 229 ; urgaiis, 115 lY.; 
stilficlidii ; and tmtic S3 ini»»l- 
ism, llto; and t-xU'rnal jscMial 
orgaii^i, 12?: and iiyiiKai, HU 

IV, alistjitenct?, 169 (If. ; :iiia;s- 
tiii'sia, 326 

erliicaiinn : 55 iT., 55» 81 ; and 
cnitiis* 310; and naltedniiss, 
95ifY. ; aiming Kavaggs, 87,jff,, 
515 m 

hyjBieiic ; and art, 92, 225 ; in 
childhoorij dOlT. ; and litera- 
ture, 89 11.; at nubcrly, 2f)9; 
and religion, 8s ; at school, 
5<i ff. ; and sexual abstinence, 
206 IT. 

iniKuiciiice, value of, 44] mo- 
rality. 262 IT. 

iteiirasthenia, 1H5, 189, 203; 

nliysioloKy in erlucation, 57; 
Tireeneity, 35, 209, 528, 634 
Shadow as a fetich 

in-1, R 

Sliaflesluiry's supposed masocli- 


1-2, 112 
Shame : 

I- l, dcTtnition rmd nature of, 6, 

dR, 83 

111-2, scKuul signiiicance of, 
IdOff, 

Sliakespeiirc : 

II- 2. 43 

IV, .ind sexual education, 90 
Shoe felicliism; 

I- 2, l.i7 

II- l, UK) 

III- l, and symbolism, la-46; 
act|uiri!cl, 2K; congenilal basis 
for, 27 ; dynamic element in, 
45: freijuency of, 15: itlus- 

cases, 18, 3.1 fT.; and 
masoclii.sm, 30; normal basis 


for, 16, 27; and precocity, 29; 
prevalence of : in China and 
yellow race.s, 21 ft. ; in Europe 
fnniierly, 24ft‘. ; sexual sig- 
nificance of, 25 

^ 111-2, ‘14 

Short sight and modesty, 

1-1. 77 

SlivncsH ; 

I-l, 77 

IIZ-2, sexual signilicance of, 136 

Sicily : 

I- 2, eoni'tship in, .51 ; love-bite 
in, 87 

Sickness of pregnancy, 

nr-l, 20911 

Singalese ideal of heauty, 

_ U-1, Ml 

Singing, and sexual emotion, 

II- 1, 132 
Ski n : 

ll-l, complexity of functions, 
3 IT. 


ni-1, in coitus, l‘M, 153; and 
erotic tempera nient, 190; sex- 
ual pigmentation of, 193; sig- 
nificance of, 143, 177 
Slang, private, 

^ I-l, 66 
Slavery, erotic, 

1-2, 111 
Slavs ; 

1-2, courtship customs of, 78; 

masochism among, 79 
IV, sexual freedom among, 227, 


384 


Sleep and sexual activity, 

I-l, IRRff, 

Slug, C-ourtshii) of, 

1-2, 35 
SmplLj 
ir-1, 43-112 
Smell; 

I- 2, stimulation of, 183 

II- l, 43-112 

in animals, 46; antipathies from, 
82 ; characteristics of, 54 ; dis- 
tinctive of races and individ- 
uals, 59 ff. : excessive stimula- 
tion of, 107 ff.; hallucination 
of, 70; imagination and, 56; 
and kivSS, 220 ff.; in man, 47 ff.] 
theory of, 52 
Smile, origin of, 

III- l, 167 
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Stmib, Krxtual pravcnsi ifs, 

I- 4 28^ M 
SHuakc : 

M, is! ^dk^^:)rc, 2w-| JT. 

SifWCTj3?« m •M^xsii.’aS 

II- t, 

&Mr6al! iiiitS 

... 1-4 m 

Swksilsfs-nt iiarlhidyvjjHm, 

, IV. 24 

Swttiv »rMl iii?v<i"r?fi[on., 

SaiiiksHys, 

^ 112, ,y 

l>if-si-!i!ifP53v. the term, 

U2, S 

Sa::?!ri5ia«!(k 

.., 

^4' 5:4Si4''kll,, 

M, m . 

r4 ktrdi!.. 

i‘4 

y-i. 

Sf^iuLvinrs, 

1-2. 9 

Kpiaiijj ':. 

1-4 !lk'it.j?dk!!P'SJS SJi!. 125 

1 14, Rk.sl r4 tns„ S-ir* 

!J 2, iic^aa'.i^M-'siFisjii'hiiy antwnij 
■SVsssIS'trn 58L 4W^- 23 '3 
JH L »'"*'"»! iriFij-fskisa an. 2frt 
JV, fffis’sijrdSsmi is3, 2i4'ii 
Sjwrds, iitMuJr^Jy s»i, 

.14. Wa 
Sl’f'rJin.sS^iSisja., 

IH-l. Wt Jf,. S7J 

}n-i. m 

Slilhy.ij'.inisatKitaJicSrr, r'Kjsrrijtns^ft wijJii 
i'hsynJi:! ■«vr'Sia?.;a! r^citras^saf.. 

. ni4. 151 31. 

Spjdrni.. r»4sr9*la»p in, 

\ 2 , 35 

Sssirsi-s-mit .virrai 
I-Z W 

Snam 583^ X,ar<*ii^!4«(fii», 

nia, m 

Bpvhm* 

m 

S pM r i» in.«* la RM Hrtsjc .sj, » ( sa t i ! y , 

H»4 » 


. 1-4 124 

Kukc ciiji 

rV\ 354ji 

l.jt4>- 1 Ir^jer. 

.iU"2.8^ 

.SitasiJfrjjc, I..«i(|y Vpin-li.-si, 

U4, l?u 
53a?f' : 

M’iirjT'sS in cWldmn, 2Z, 488 
.,’'4(i,:» :,. 5«!irsrfirs. 3|, ‘ 

f.r»a.w.J kn-c Rd. 

.,. H4, I« 

SliiJns'c ; 

I Ml. m tdalbta m Wmusv. I9Str. 
IH'k anrl i^^tMwranjcnt. 

. 1M, 545 

Uk4 24 
J^Urnldj' ;. 

1-4 ifigidily ajuJ, 212. J30 
. IV. iind 

Jil-h ns 

. II V. »4?1 <?3I 
:?5iiMnr-^rs8irir:iv. danjarw ‘jjf. 

. k4 .i^fl 

. n\ 41 

>!« A»V};i;5i[?. illsmuisfS' tr j, 

„ 12. \H r 

Ssfrng.jJi, admij'alnsn f«r. 

.. 1M. 1W4.. i^:i3 

Sitt'yci’nnavf', 

. UM. m 

Si!nii(f-ilc}isis«»83«.* : 

Hid. 74 It 

5isl(i.3r«'t';^n in w^ntessj, j^xaial. 

J2. 7s4. II, UU 
.SnrkSifljjs :* 

1*2, riitnspiiir'if'd (a .wKWisl ati, IS; 

iM,ii iaairr^'onrw dwrijig, 268 IT. 
!M, CHS. a R'lisJwr «if pti'rvd'rsiioii, 
M; iirsjunj «-ii8ii>i! inirt anti 27 
I\t ;ii(id pj.H?rii'w1Uire, 24 

. Id. I8H 

Swia'SKfc '. 

Id. Iwkdkily i:it. m, 1S3 

I- 2. ikvajfc'r aiK},. 1 89 

II- 4 jiavcrtiRin, 2<12 
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SuK|i*(;,slion : 

il-J. and iiivcrsiofi, 269 (T., 302 
Ill-i, and loiiKinKfi of preg- 
nancy, 2H 

Suiiialra, courlsliip in, 

1-2, 9«J 

SuivjpfCtnsion and sexual excitement, 

I- 2, m 

Swaftilis, 

IM, SO 
IV. 510 
Swift, UeaH, 

UI-2, 422 
Swinging, 

II, 174 
^ 1-2. 154 
SwiUerland ; 

II- 2, law on homosexuality in, 
3*18 

IV j, divorce in, 457; prOstitii- 
tioiv in, 251 
Sv j>t s M , EftOTit;, 

JIM. 1-14 
SyniitK)l!i : 

1-2, IB8 

ni-l, 1-114; nature of, 3; of 
sex in lanifuage. 4 
^ in drems, .137 
Hynimiliy. doctrine nf, 

III- 2, 111 

OF DuICAMR, 

nr-2, 237-346 
Sypliilis: 

IV^ of irinocait, 3.15; nriiurc and 
results of. 324 11,; origin of, 
32),; prcvillcncc of, 326 
(and see VetiLM'eal Diseases) 

TalMX): 

I-l, and nicnstniatkm, 287; and 
modesty, 55 
1-2, sexual, 263 
TalntJ : 

1 - 1 , 10 ^ 

1-2, eanrtship in, 46 
U-1. 34 

n-2, 18 

IV, 148 

Tallness, admiralion for, 
n-I. 195 IT. 

Tammua festival, 

M. 1.35 
Tarn, TauUne, 

^ n«2. 200 

Ta«so, 

1L2, 31 


TfisTc iiu part in sexual selection, 

Tattooing, 
ll-l, 158 

To^lie^ and sexual hygiene, 

Teasing, 

[-2, 173 
Tcium veneris, 

1-2. 34 

Tcmperanicut, 

ltI-1, alleged erotic, 182 ff. 
Templars, 

^ 11-2, 36 
Tennyson, 

n-1, m 

Testes, 

nr-J, 123. 179 ff„ 197 
Teutonic custom, 

IV, and women, 401 ff. ; and 
marriage, 431 ff. 

Theatres : 

IT-2, and homo.sexnality, 215, 
287 


IV, Christian altitude towards, 
220 ; as orgy, 222 
Thekla, legend of, 

IV, 1,56 

Theologians' opinions, 

I-l, 18^1. 188, 278, 279 
Theresa, St,, 

I-l, 205, 220, 323 
Thigh- friction, 

I-l, 179, 239 
Tiilasia?, 

1-2, 9 
Thiihi(s, 

1-2, 9 

'rhumh-suckitig : 

I- 1. 239 
III-2, 117 

Tluire-Brandt massage, 

IM, 40 
Thyroid: 

ni-1, during^ pregnancy, 207; in 
sexual excitement, 203 
TickJishness : 

II- l, 11; diminishes with age, 
17, and after marriage, 18, 
not simple reflex, 13; summa- 
tion irradiation theory of, 14 IT. 

11 I-l, and stufT-fetichism, 76 
ni- 2 . 414 
Timidity, 

I-l. 7 
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Imhl kc'!5i|,f, 
f-5, 1?^ 

i!I.‘2, SSI 

IVrm Strails, gii, 

14. 9 

Tarlmre, ifie aMra«;. 5 a<.??j 8 «!, 
ht iM, m 

TmKU, 

IJ4, 

Tony?i! - 
I I 4; a5!iy5>'?vW ili. ; fsn>. 
il3C 
TifSWJS Isfc 
\\\ M, .J'JJ 


I Ukkils«, 

I j'Ei, .a 

I U«4!!'fHnsr?ij( primaJive 

t'i, 

14, M SL 

i„'’i!«!8BVre3s4ijl«| *iF.x ‘ 

H-2, im 

1.4343 rtf' assvl ii*4s4snis.m. 

HE.’, im 4m 

1 n • i 

i‘'pjE5or| l'S-'»m*:i».IW.KiralU¥ itl, 

n-l ^4. i*4. 35? 

VnriMmi^'i the tsirm, 

IU4. 73 


Tnarii'JEs. , , £ 

H-i. H5, 3-^ ''* j| 

tVatS^fiTr }?«'<“, r 

IH4, Mi 

1E3, iAA, .115 j 

IIEJ, I«, M |r.^.5i4 I 

Ca!i4 s»s^" I'u.s’isilsm.) I 

Trwf^E, tT|j{3iow oi, I 

IV, m 

Travr'Jhavp, (4fra«3s <#l. 

HEX 3^5 

TrotHurJ'Jt <-:4 in^riT-h^js, 

1E3, S^7U. 

V<f»iism:4 ksL 
IV, 4M. 4A7 
Ttlai mafrhiijje, 

IV, 

a-v w.iftJJa.S 

JEE i^4 
1'S 4w4!!kll1f!, 

114, i*n\ B7 

Tpnwfcimws". . .,,„ 

EiS, 35, -54 tE, 5?, <4 
114: chp4 -'iiihtaish <i.4, 1; arii4 
wlti*3''.»>, h3 ^ 

1114 , a?}*! KVSHtwsrrw'e., 

143 ^Sre 'Sihii, itouptshsp 
rsichasm):) I 

m5itn,4Sjje by uri-jpispe 

14, 74 
Tm’brs? ; 

14, in*«ile»sy 55t« 1*V 31 
li'4, hs'.,ws«i>c';3«i.if.;*ht y ha. Eh M*' 
Trfaiwt'lhriih ciwflsShp 
V2,J9 

tlrluIE 

n4, A\ 


IhasiEiiw, tl'ie i!rrai5, 

IhX 3 

Vhlsafi hie ami 
IV, .393 ^f, 

Vfn.hs''a : 

1114 ; »~r^>i?c5a«??u imm, 1J3: 

v^rh4hSiii>' ht la^alr, 130 
iTrsIp al : 

IH4: ^'r»iilit:(;E-on, *42, 4X1’; tean- 
jxfarjvp js!, >141 
l4r?Sn<«th^ra i:x W»i«li»e, 

^HE-E E5,l 

l'.'f<!C iw'j‘4, i:Krh«ilh;hy* 

EE 

i.'‘r»nMfir>' ;: 

IE4, IrjirhEm. 75 
ME 1. Em. Ml 

1..4 iH5a.flOi( «5J t 

E4, rMcilcwaih SO 

lEE liiahO^ «»1 M"j«r:a ill ElO 
144, ia»56Ea4r m, ME 138, 171, 
31% .f'O tT.,, 4?:}; c:^!»rr)jm'ti“ 
1I9«"5( t>), ;iiB54 dIcUm’ir*- 

rrjsit;^. 3«''E 34J, drrwjas «:4, 
34 *^- 1 Ivmsitatns, 390, 

!fT.. „ aa^4 171 ; 

ji-rjissial x^jnsiih^n, 174 

14 

I ■ E hi r* srO.hieiM'f ai, 19.1 
,1114. it* (CfhHi'k, 15,1 lS*1j in 
k*tet5i(E* H'. w weilidn-e, 5'^. 
nai58«l virtsrie;*^ «E 52.; hi 
files, 3’fl 

HEi, as9Kl .Mi; ami w- 

jiirsi, 3iP5E eil taui, 

.’^7, 407 

ihe term, 

. I 

111 1. 47 IT. 
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in- 2 , H4, 171 rr.; ig 5 , m, 371 , 

419, 433, 469 
Uriication, 

M, 181 
Uterus : 

I-l, liystcria and auln-erotiism, 
210 If. 

tl-1, and breast. 23 ff, 
lUA, lia. U2. 15911^ m, 210 
IV, fibroids of, 187 

Vadi«r, 

J«Z, m 

Vagina, 

lll-l, m, 137, 145, 159, 163, 177 
Vaginisnuis : 

UUl. 13, 163 
rV, 525 
Vah% 

U-l, 180 
Valenti Ilf'' a 19 ay, 

1-1,^ 131 

Valerianic acid, 

iM, 49, m 

VAMIATnm OF SKXtlAL I-OVH, 

IV, eh. IV, 118-142 
Vampirism, 

I# 

VaniiUr 

U;l, 58, 98, 104, 107 
Vanity of inverts, 

If;2, 297 

Varialinji in sexual impulse/ 

I- 2/ 254 
Vasectomy t 

n-2, 327 
IV, 615 

Vasomotor conditions in coitus, 
TIM,, 151 
Vaudonism, 

IIM, 98 
Vav. Sai nUa, 

II- Z, 195 
Veil, origin of, 

I-l, .55 ff. 

VUNyiftAL Disf.a.sf., 

IVTch. vril, 319-361 
cncvcal disease ; 

1-2, in young, 224 
IV, coiiquest of, 316 PE.; educa- 
tion -with regard to, 350 fE.; 
free treatment of, 345; noti- 
lication of, 343 If, ; personal 
rcsptmsihiltty for, .349 IT. ; 
) pvnii.sliment for transmitting, 
315 fl. 


Venice, prostitution in,/. 

IV, 241, 245, 246 ^ 

Verlaine, 

II- 2, 57 
Vesical ; 

I-l, dreams, 193 fi. 

III- 2, psychology: 127 il., 177 fl.; 
in chilliood, 411 IT, ; dreams, 
364, _32Bff.; in ccdesjastics, 
422 ; in men, 423 Ef. ; in Vfomen, 
418 ff. ^ 

Vesicles, seminal, 

I- 2. function of, 6 
Vigiiier, Panic de, 

n-i, 151 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 

n-2, 32 

Violet perfume, 

II- l, 49, 80, 93, 104 
Virgil, 

11-2, 27 
Virgin: 

IV, intercourse with as cure for 
syphilis, 337 ; original mean- 
ing of, 165 
Virginity ; 

III'I, ancient diagnosis of, 126, 
138, 203 IT. 

IV. why valued, 147, 165, 175, 
403. 469 
Virile reflex, 
tII-1, M9 
Vision, 

II-l, 136-214 
Vivien, Ken6e, 

11-2, 200 

Vocabulary, private, 

I- l, 66 
Voice : 

II- l, as sexual stimulation, 128 IT, 

II- 2, in inversion, 253, 290 

III- l, and erotic temperament, 
188; and virginity, 203 

Vomiting of pregnancy, 

III-l, 209 IT. 

Vulva : 

II- I, odor of, 64 

in-1, 96. 124 ff., 148 163 

III- 2, masturbation by, 167 

Wagner, Richard, 

It-l, 128, 131 
in-2, 105 
IV. 223 
Wai.st, small, 

in-1, 21 



